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Preface 


THIS book has been written to satisfy the demand for an introductory 
textbook in the field of Political Science. In recent years there has been a 
reaction against the purely descriptive and legalistic approaches to the 
problem of government. The modern emphasis is on functions. At the same 
time, we have abandoned our earlier pre-occupation with uniquely domestic 
institutions, as the modern instruments of communication and competition 
have brought the nations of the world more closely together, not only in 
friendly intercourse but also in the violent clash of war. More than ever 
is it important for the citizens of tomorrow to know what is happening at 
home and abroad. A vast avalanche of interpretations has descended upon 
us by means of books, newspapers, the radio, the moving pictures, and 
other instruments of communication, making it extremely difficult to under¬ 
stand the realities of politics and to determine what principles are sound, 
what policies are wise. 

In this textbook, the editors have invited a number of distinguished collab¬ 
orators to provide summaries of the basic knowledge in their lespective 
fields. It is no longer possible for one man or even a few men to accumu¬ 
late facts, digest them, and present conclusions derived from them that are 
reliable and useful. It is hoped that this venture m co-operative scholarship 
will Satisfy the demand for expert knowledge and at the same time supply 
a reasonably consistent and systematic synthesis of available facts and 
matuie opinions. 

This text begins with an introduction devoted to the essence of politics, 
discusses the scope and methods of politics, indicates the place of politics in 
the social sciences, and emphasizes the dynamic factors of folklore, symbols, 
attitudes, opinions, and ideologies. Having laid this foundation, we direct 
attention to the structure of politics. Politics is made manifest through or 
within the framework of people, nations, states, leaders and followers, forms 
of government, systems of government, and the citizenry. Implicit in all 
of these concepts is the fact of some kind of organization of individuals for 
political purposes. 

We proceed in the next section with the instruments of politics. Instru¬ 
ments arc the ways and means of acting. In the field of politics these are 
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constitutions, elections, judicial systems, political parties, executives, legis¬ 
latures, the civil services, and the administrative apparatus and procedures 
of the modern state. We next assume that people act in a certain way, with 
certain instruments, in certain places. Hence we discuss the problem of 
areas, boundaries, and the levels of government. 

Thence we proceed into the discussion of what government does. It is 
convenient to define the two chief functions of government as regulation 
and service. Although the practice of separating these functions and con¬ 
ferring the tasks of regulation and service on different agencies is generally 
followed within the modern state, with the vast increase in government 
functions in the past decade the boundaries between regulation and service 
have been blurred and ideological confusion has resulted. With the hope of 
clarifying these forces and rediscovering the principles of political action, 
we devote the last section to the analysis of trends in politics and govern¬ 
ment on various levels. 

“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” But vigilance without knowl¬ 
edge and vision is useless. It is hoped that this volume will serve the purpose 
of introducing present and future citizens to the realities of politics. 

Dr. Peel wishes to acknowledge the help of the members of the staff of the 
Institute of Politics; and also the help of its secretary. Miss Doris DeVore, in 
typing and proofreading. His indebtedness to scholars for suggestions and 
inspiration is too extensive to receive individual notice here, but there arc a 
few men whose pioneering endeavors in the held of functional politics and 
whose personal encouragement and criticisms with respect to the content 
and the methods of teaching political science cannot go unmentioned. He 
wishes, therefore, to express his gratitude to Professors Charles Merriam, 
Dexter Perkins, Harold D. Lasswell, Herman Beyle, Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
Robert C. Brooks, Rinehart J. Swenson, Ii. O. Sisson, and Mr. Howard P. 
Jones. The contributions made by these scholars to the better understanding 
of American democracy makes unnecessary any closer identihcaiion of them. 

Dr. Roucck wishes to express his gr.itliude to the administration of Hofstra 
C'ollegc for providing secretarial and odier help, and to Miss Anita Arbeitel, 
Mr. LeRoy Millard, Mr. Myron Robbins, Mr. Daniel Rubin, Miss Francine 
Sanborne and Mr. Richard Francis for assistance with the proofs and for 
help with the Index. 

The Editors also wish to acknowledge the preparation of the Glossary by 
Miss Julia M. Crisp and the many suggestions made by Miss Marian K. 
Pavlovich who read the manuscript. 

The Editors 

November, ig^o 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Essence of Politics 


POLITICS AS THE EXPRESSION OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST 

POLITICS has always been man’s most exciting game. In ancient Greece 
or Rome the citizens found it probably the most interesting aspect of their 
lives, ill addition to war-making—and wars are, after all, only one aspect 
of politics, and thus also a social activity of major importance to everybody. 
Today, just as in the past, men spend a considerable part of their lives in 
various aspects of politics, either as active, or even more frequently as passive 
participants. Think how much space is devoted to various local, national, 
and international problems in our daily newspapers, in our radio talks, in 
our discussions at meal times, on street corners, in beer houses, and on all 
social occasions. Politics, today, just as formerly, is such a potent, time- 
consuming factor in man’s existence that no aspect of human life can be 
fully comprehended without first understanding what politics is. 

There is, however, a difference between the extent to which politics was 
entered into in former times and that to which it is today. Until recently, 
the masses had very little to say about politics. Although it is iiue that the 
various applications of the rule of vox populi, vox Dei have always had to 
be honored in observance to some degree, in general, the “plebs,” the lower 
ranks of society, were most ineffective in their political demands and pres¬ 
sures. Politics was monopolized by a small stratum of the upper classes— 
the kings, the emperors, the feudal lords, and the representatives of religion. 
The masses bore the brunt of these struggles, revolted once in a while, 
always grumbled and murmured, but, in most cases, had to stand on the 
sidelines and pay for the fun of the ruling groups. 

THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF POLITICS 

The situation has changed considerably during the last two centuries. 
With the popularization of the ideals of democracy, more and more people 
from the lower ranks of society have been granted the right—in some cases 
only theoretically—to make their political opinions effective. At any rate, 
whether the masses have any political rights or not, the modern rulers, from 
Churchill and Roosevelt to Hitler and Stalin, must always be aware of the 
existence of the masses and manipulate their political machineries in such 
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a way that these masses are made to feel that “theirs is the will.” Our 
present-day democracies and dictatorships simply cannot play the political 
game the way it was played before the rise of the common man to im¬ 
portance. 

The present situation is a result of several important historical forces. The 
discoveries of Vasco da Gama, Columbus, and others during the fifteenth 
century and the early part of the sixteenth century, the opening up of new 
geographical areas, and a fundamental change in industrial methods of 
production—the substitution of machine power for handicraft—in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, known as the Industrial Revolution, 
have not only changed man’s ideas about his social relationships, but have 
transformed the physical world as well. The support of a phenomenal in¬ 
crease of population since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution has 
been made possible. Technical invention has largely kept pace with scien¬ 
tific discovery, devising machines to supplant human labor in ways un¬ 
dreamed of a few decades ago. The electric motor and the gas engine have 
displaced or supplemented steam power and have made possible swift loco¬ 
motion in the air and new automotive contrivances on land and water. 
With telephone, cables, and wireless, communication has become almost 
instantaneous over nearly all parts of the world. 

These changes in locomotion and communication have made man aware 
of happenings the world over. Politics today can no longer be carried on 
in isolation in the palaces of kings, in the bedrooms of their mistresses, or 
in the antechambers of the holders of powers. Increasingly large masses are 
intensely interested in what is happening around them and want to be in¬ 
formed, if not consulted. Furthermore, their feelings on various matters 
can be transmitted to politicians who keep their ears to the ground; and 
politicians and statesmen make use of means similar to those through which 
the masses communicate with them to keep the masses informed or mis¬ 
informed about the course of events. At any rate, vox popult cannot be 
disregarded with such contempt and impunity as it was a few centuries 
ago. Politics, consequently, has become, more than ever before, man’s chief 
preoccupation. 


POLITiqS AS STRUGGLE FOR POWER 

Politics is, however, more than just a man’s game and diversion. It is a 
matter of life and death to him in some parts of the world today. We can¬ 
not even conceive the misery of the millions of sufferers in the wake of 
Hitler’s victories, a result of one aspect of politics—that is, of international 
politics. For the central problem of politics is that of the distribution and 
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control of p jwcr. Politics is the quest for power, and political relationships 
are power relationships, actual or potential. 

To orthodox proponents of democracy, politics is essentially a peaceful 
process of reconciling conflicting interests within the framework of govern¬ 
mental institutions, the effort of the people to establish equilibrium between 
themselves and the governing groups, the attempt to distribute governing 
power. 

But democracy is today in retreat and the dictatorial forms of government 
appear to be in the ascendancy. The result is that political action is not 
always peaceful (and, in fact, has always been more violent than peaceful), 
and its purpose is frequently not to harmonize conflicting interests but to 
achieve domination, to gain control of state power. This is true not only in 
the dictatorships but also in democracies, and especially in international 
relations, since war is one of the techniques of achieving or maintaining 
power. 

Thus doctrinal assumptions and legalistic concepts of the old-fashioned 
political scientist cannot explain the inner nature and significance of that 
area of politics operating outside the scope of lawful procedure. Nor can 
we dispose of this area by classifying certain aspects of political action as 
“illegal,” “unconstitutional,” or “undemocratic.” Politics unfolds its full 
meaning in any existing society only in the description and analysis of 
power relations as essential elements of the pattern of social behavior. In 
other words, politics embraces every social phenomenon characterized by 
the struggles of groups or individuals to gain or retain power or influence 
over others. Political relationships are therefore power relationships, actual 
or potential. Viewed thus, politics penetrates every sphere of social life, as 
social life is founded on the ability of some to force others to act in a certain 
way, even against their own will. It means more than to exert influence. 
A person has influence over other persons through his wishes or advice. 
But he has power in so far as he is able to determine their behavior through 
his orders, even against their wishes. 

WHAT IS POWER? 

Power is the fundamental concept in social sciences “in the same sense 
in which Energy is the fundamental concept in physics.” ^ Like energy, 
power has many forms, such as wealth, armaments, civil authority, influence 

I. Bertrand Russell, Power A New Social Analysis (New York- Norton, 1938), p. 12. 
Unfortunately, Russell has failed to include in his work references to numerous other analyses 
of the phenomenon of power. Sec the best available bibliography in N. S. Timasheff, The 
Sociology of Law (Cambridge, Mass • Harvard University Press, 1939). Charles E. Merriam, 
Political Power (New York. McGraw-Hill, 1934) is one of the best readable introductions to 
this whole problem. 
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on opinion. No one of these can be regarded as subordinate to any other, 
and, there is no one form of power from which the others are derivative. 
Wealth may result from military power or from influence over opjmon, just 
as either of these may result from wealth. Again, propaganda, if it can create 
an almost unanimous opinion, can generate an irresistible power; but those 
who have military or economic control can, if they choose, use it for the 
purpose of propaganda. Reverting to the analogy of physics, Russell holds 
that power, like energy, must be regarded as continually passing from any 
one of Its forms into any other. 

Political power requires, however, diflferentiation from other forms of 
compulsion, either physical or moral. In this respect it is limited to force 
which is employed in imposing an order of relationships in human society 
and which is limited to uses aimed at securing power or at deciding con¬ 
tested issues within a structure which claims the character of a region of 
law.^ Under this conception, political power need not be physical, and can 
take any form of willed compulsion, whether economic, moral, or any 
other. But all political power always aims to legalize itself and persistently 
to seek moral sanctions. Hence not only are plebiscites held and parlia¬ 
mentary votes taken, but political power through its ideology strives to 
make itself more enduring by intellectual, spiritual, and cultural propa¬ 
ganda at home and abroad. It also aims to symbolize itself in traditions, 
literature, arts, sciences, technology, and what not. Note also that not every 
political power {e.g., churches or trade unions) is state power, but that every 
political power is potentially state power.^ 

THE TERM “POLITICS” 

In a narrower sense, the term “politics” is applied, then, in theory as well 
as in practice, only to those “political” phenomena which have some relation 
to organs granted, in some legalized form, the power of government; it is 
applied to the activity of the individuals or groups in a state and its sub¬ 
divisions, which aims to gain power in that state for the purpose of aflcct- 
ing social changes. Political activity used to achieve this end may range 
from violence, murder, and terror to no action whatever. 

Thus politics is also the use of methods of direct action or force. A revo¬ 
lutionary group may abandon as futile the efforts to win changes by ballot, 
by legislation, or by the slow process of evolutionary change, and arm itself, 
if necessary, to obtain its demands. It may not be necessary for it to show 
its hand completely or to use guns and bayonets, but if it is prepared to do 

2 See W' Y Elliott, “Force, Political,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol \ 1 , pp 
338-41. 

3 See H Heller, “Power, Political," ibid., vol. XII, pp 300—5. 
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so and obtains what it desires through the threat of physical violence, it is, 
concretely speaking, using force to achieve political purposes. A most ex¬ 
treme type of political action, a state revolution, indicates that interde¬ 
pendent power relationships are undergoing rapid changes. At the other 
end of the scale we find political methods which although they appear very 
mild may be very effective. These may be exemplified by the underdog 
protecting himself by “grumbling, with obvious gestures and expressions of 
dissent, halting short of disrespect that would call for discipline or short of 
making the community so uncomfortable as to arouse its rage.” In fact, “the 
most telling protest may, indeed, be made by doing nothing at all.” * 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

Political activities find their organized expression in political parties. The 
political party is a spontaneous organization of propaganda and militant 
agitation seeking to acquire power within its state for its leaders and thus 
also spiritual and material benefits for its followers.'''’ The fruits of political 
power are economic advantage, social prestige and security (tentative, at 
least). Today, the party is the most important intermediary between the 
holders of state power, between the mechanism of the state, and the masses 
subdivided in groups. It helps to translate social pressures into public pol¬ 
icies, or transmit the wishes of the politicians, and particularly of dictators, 
to the masses. Its importance, which has grown enormously in recent times, 
has increased in proportion to the state’s dependence on the active participa¬ 
tion or at least the passive acquiescence of masses in the activities of the 
state. Today the state, which interferes so intensively in all spheres of social 
life, which directs public and private economics, gives directions to cultural 
creations and public education, cannot get along without the initiative of 
the political party. 

The most important characteristic distinguishing the party from all other 
social organizations is its never-ceasing efforts to participate in the political 
power of the state. In this respect it differs even from the organizations 
which also carry on political activities, such as various lobbies or political 
leagues. These not only have no direct participation in political power but 
do not even aim to achieve it; they merely exercise their political functions 
by influencing the use of state power, and particularly by exerting pressures 
on political parties, state officials, or individuals influential in politics. While 
“political parties are mainly, although not exclusively, concerned with u^/jo 

4 C E, Mernam, Political Power, chap. VI, "The Poverty of Power," p. i6o, 

5 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Grundriss der Soztalof{onomil{, and ed 
(Tubingen, 1925), III, pp 167, 639. 
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shall exercise power,” pressure groups and similar organizations are, on the 
other hand, “mainly concerned with how power shall be exercised.” ® 

By us continuous efforts to gain favorable public opinion for its struggles 
and to overcome its opponents, the party, which may be thought of as a 
political activity in an institutional form, always assumes the character of a 
fighting organization. The element of conflict underlies all party organiza¬ 
tion, activities, and ideology. Some thinkers go even so far as to conclude 
that all politics is but a naked struggle for power without any morals or 
ethics. Vilfredo Pareto is a foremost exponent of this thesis, as is Georges 
Sorei. To Spengler, war is the primitive politics of all forms of life. Going 
a step further, Carl Schmitt expanded this theory for Nazism and singled 
out the conflict between Friend and Enemy as the basic category of the 
political process.^ 

As the party achieves political power within a state, it is necessary to 
make clear what the concept of the modern state is. 

WHAT IS THE STATE? 

It might seem very curious diat such an obvious phenomenon as the state 
should be an object of so many diverse and incompatible definitions. The 
legalists and political scientists have offered innumerable definitions of 
the state, which define mostly the formal aspects of a state’s sovereignty over 
a territory. Some writers (such as Franz Oppenheimer and Harold j. Laski) 
conceive the state not only as a device of a conquering group to impose its 
will on the conquered, but as an organization which maintains its class 
character throughout most of its history; others lcx)k upon it, as Aristotle 
said long ago, as a sovereign association, embracing and superseding, for the 
purposes of human life in society, all orhei associations. To some it is a 
necessary evil; to otliers, it is indistinguishable from society itself. Some 
writers emphasize freedom as an essential mark of the state; others, sub¬ 
jection. 

It has been only lately that modern political scientists, aiming to describe 
the process of governing, have concentrated their attention on the functions 
of the state, its character, and its goals, thereby helping to isolate the actual 
state practices from the superstructure of ideologies, philosophical rational¬ 
izations, and legal definitions which in most cases aim to keep any rays 
of empiricism from penetrating the realities of political action. 

The state is a strictly territorial group; its members, contrasted with out¬ 
siders, are those who are regarded as permanent inhabitants of a certain 
exactly defined territory. It is circumscribed and subdivided on the terri 

6 P. H Odegard fit E. A Helms, American PoliUct (New York- Harper, 1939), pp. 1-2. 

7 Carl Schnun, Polttnchr Roman(tf{ (Munchen, 1925) 
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tonal basis, and its territory is one of its most important collective values, 
for it constitutes the fundamental material instrument with the help of 
which its position and function among other groups are determined. It is an 
organized group, and its organization centers in the institution of govern¬ 
ment, an essential instrument or contrivance of the state. This central ma¬ 
chinery functions by exercising coercive control over the mass of members 
with the voluntary co-operation of a certain portion of those members. Any 
group to which members of the state belong can give the government this 
voluntary assistance which it needs for coercive control. In small, half-savage 
states, it may be a clan, a village, a secret society; in more developed states, 
on various stages of civilization, it may be a tribe, a city, a people, a class, 
an association, a church, a nation, and particularly a political party. 

It IS important to note that the goals of the state and its activities are not 
static but are constantly expanding and contracting according to the inter¬ 
play of various social forces. From this point of view, the state can be 
viewed as an arena in which numerous interest groups are struggling—all 
seeking favors from the state, all aiming to influence, in varying degrees, 
the exercise of state power. The state regulates and arbitrates these never- 
ending bubbling conflicts of interest groups. 

The most important characteristic differentiating the state from other 
social organizations is the monopolization of political power. It is obvious 
that there arc innumerable conflicts between the individual and the group 
interests within each state, and they all cannot be satisfied. Either all groups 
must yield in part or one or more must give way wholly to the others. The 
state, which has succeeded, during its evolution, in concentrating and legal¬ 
izing its use of political power in its organs—the government and its 
branches—and in excluding therefrom all other social organizations (unless 
it is willing or forced to grant to them some aspects of this power), is the 
final arbiter of these differences by means of coercion. 

The actual methods of the utilization of state power arc, however, seldom 
analyzed and openly discussed. In the public mind, the concept of “power” 
is identified with such terms as “force” and “violence,” and the average 
citizen who is asked to be patriotic and civic-minded on the basis of lofty 
principles and slogans does not like to be reminded of the nakedness of 
power. As a result, various aspects of state power have been treated similarly 
to the problem of sex—often thought about but not discussed openly in 
“nice company.” Not until recently could sex questions be discussed openly 
and analyzed scientifically and empirically. Still, in the case of the phe¬ 
nomenon of the state, the power relationships arc in most cases hidden 
under legalistic and ideological smoke-screens, and particularly in dcmoc- 
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racies, although according to democratic ideology every citizen is cntidcd 
to the participation in state power. 

How to define the aims or tasks of the state is a much debated question. 
A majority of modern thinkers conceive the state goals to be changeable 
and dynamic because the aims of the state are created, propounded, and 
changed by groups controlling it. In short, the state is a daily plebiscite of 
the interplay of complex social processes within the framework of power 
relationships. It is a social organization, a running, working machinery. 
The fundamental basis of the state is provided, on the one hand, by political 
power, and, on the other, by its regular execution. We can distinguish, ac¬ 
cordingly, between its political and administrative elements. The interplay 
of political forces initiates the state activity, while the executive element of 
the state transposes this political activity into action. Basically, political 
power resides, however, in those groups which initiate and direct policy 
rather than in those which execute it. In general, the governmental power 
belongs to those able to force others to obey and carry out orders. 

THE NATURE OE GOVERNMENl’ 

Sometimes the term “state” is used to designate government. But govern¬ 
ment is a different concept, since it is the organization or machinery through 
which the state formulates and executes its will. This machinery includes 
not only the central organs, but all the local agencies through which the 
state exercises its control, and embraces also the instrumentalities for the 
ex[)ression of its will. In our times government has become the sole possessor 
of legal authority to employ coercion to enforce its will, as wc have already 
suggested; as the representative organization of the state it simply com¬ 
mands, holds out the threat of physical or other punishment, and may in 
some instances take life. It is, however, unnecessary to discuss further the 
nature of government, since this topic is more than amply treated in the text 
of this volume. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF STUDYING POLITICS SCIENT IFICALLY 

Man’s eternal hope for a “better” future achieves its expression in politics, 
in the struggles of groups and individuals to gain or retain power or influ¬ 
ence over others. It is a strife bound up with man’s deepest ambitions, 
emotions, and prejudices. To isolate politics from the emotionality of the 
person concerned is one of the most difficult tasks facing the social scientist, 
since his own emotions arc entangled in the political struggles going on 
around him and within him. How many of us, as a matter of fact, can be 
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“scientifically inclif?erent” to what Russia did to Finland in 1939 or to what 
Hitlerism imposed upon the course of world events in recent years? 

In short, not much empiric knowledge of politics is available to us today. 
It is pretty generally acknowledged that the highest goal of the social sci¬ 
ences IS to describe the social world around us as it ts, rather than as it 
ought to be. Fundamentally, no case can be cured until it has been properly 
diagnosed. If you go to a physician, who diagnoses your ailment as a kind 
of tuberculosis, the starting point of your cure depends on his analysis of 
your tubercular condition as it “is”; then steps can be taken to make your 
condition what “it ought to be.” But since it is always easier to view the 
troublesome world around us as it ought to be, wishful thinking has always 
had the upper hand over the scientist’s attempt to describe the social reality 
as It IS. F'or some reason or other, we all abhor the “realities” of politics and 
prefer to hide them under philosophical, legalistic, and moralistic judgments. 
For instance, we always emphasize the equality of citizenship under the 
Federal Constitution but are not prone to inquire too deeply how the 
theoretical provisions of this document become inoperative in regard to the 
Negro. The most autocratic state in the world, Communist Russia, becomes 
an outstanding “democracy” in the pronouncements of Stalin and his hench¬ 
men, and Its new Constitution is so “democratic” that the realistic observer 
mast wonder about the examples of its utter disregard provided by such 
practices as “liquidations.” The King of England is theoretically the ruler 
of his country; only, in actual practice he is little more than a figurehead. 
We also can recall what happens when he wants to be more than that. Let 
us just remember the fate of Edward VIII brought on by his desire to marry 
an American divorcee. 

In short, since politics is always connected with the striving for certain 
values, sensible, empiric, and non-evaluating description of the phenomenon 
of politics has been hardly possible in public discussions, although some 
progress has been made in academic circles. But it has been only in recent 
years that we have seen the shift from the institutional to the functional, 
psychological, and sociological approach to politics in academic circles. We 
are beginning to refuse to be blinded by the legalistic and philosophical 
definitions. We are anxious to discover the actual operation of politics, the 
realities which make the political institutions tick or stall, and the actual¬ 
ities of the results. We want to know: what is political power; how is it 
exercised; what is the power process? 

To be sure, the answers to these questions can be found in several recent, 
realistic studies of our political scientists, and especially those ready to unite 
their research abilities with those of all the other social scientists, and par- 
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ticularly the psychologists, social psychologists, sociologists, human geogra¬ 
phers, psychiatrists—in addition, of course, to the historians, who have 
always provided the roots for political studies, and the economists, whose 
approach has fascinated the American political scientists particularly since 
the publication of Charles A. Beard’s The Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution, 


THE “AWFUL TRUTH” OF POLITICS 

It must be noted, however, that the present trend, which furnishes the 
underlying approach of this volume, is not entirely a novelty. The “awful 
truth” that all politics are means to ends which power alone can realize was 
stated by Niccolo Machiavelli, one of the most reprobated men in the history 
of politics, whose precepts are universally disavowed in principle, but often 
followed in practice. The vogue for The Prince, written at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, has recently been revived. One notes the presence of 
this little work in most of the “humanism” and civilization courses in our 
higher institutions of learning, because Machiavelh’s fifty brilliant pages, in 
spite of the passing of centuries, have proven their validity as the founda¬ 
tion of political science. This renewed popularity of the book began a 
decade ago as a by-product of the vogue ol Pareto, then of Mosca, then of 
the researches headed in America by the socalled “Chicago school” of poli¬ 
tics, and finally of such writers as T. W. Arnold—all of whom have con¬ 
tributed to our goal—namely, to deal with the realities by removing some 
of the “fairy-tales” and smoke screens hiding the actualities of politics. This 
trend has been strengthened by the realization that the theorists of the 
modern coups d’etat, whether Fascist or communist, have drawn heavily on 
Machiavelli. Furthermore, the best known of Machiavellian doctrines, the 
importance of breaking treaties at the proper moment under the proper 
circumstances, has had such a lavish exemplification in the last few years 
that even many laymen are going back to this basic text and are taking a 
first-hand look at the source of it all. 

THE FUNCTIONALISTIC APPROACH TO POLH’ICAL DYNAMICS 

Let it be said in all fairness that the editors and contributors are not cold 
admirers of power or of brutal force. But they are intensely interested in 
the description of the realities of power in all its aspects, such as skillful 
and lying propaganda by means of which the masses can be eternally 
coerced into serving their masters’ ends. For the editors and coauthors be¬ 
lieve most sincerely that any uplifting of politics, any kind of education for 
American citizenship, any effort to preserve our democracy must be based 
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on the understanding of political realities and not on fairy-tales. It is true 
that our children ought to know the phrasing of our Constitution. But it 
IS equally if not more important that our future voters should also know 
how this great document has survived the test of time by its adaptability, 
by the interpretation of its clauses, by the observance and non-observance 
of its various parts, and what were the social forces in that process. Such 
an approach is the only sensible approach, and the one which we aim to 
introduce here in discussing all aspects of politics. 




SECTION I 


The Scope of Politics 





CHAPTER ONE 


The Approach to Politics 


INTRODUCTION 

IT HAS always been one of the relaxations of popular writers to define 
politics as though it were some obscure term needing only a brilliant phrase, 
a clever unshuffling of terms to reveal its essential simplicity and matter-of- 
factness. The man in the street, on the other hand, regards politics as one 
of the most obvious data of experience, but when he tries to define it he 
gets lost in a maze of contradictions which so embarrass him that he dis¬ 
misses the whole subject with a contemptuous shrug. 

Since it is essential that we articulate our thought about the formal struc¬ 
ture and the processes of organized society, we can accept neither the loose 
thinking of the man in the street nor the glib generalizations of those who 
profess to influence public opinion but actually do little more than reflect 
current misunderstandings and incomprehension. 

In this joint effort on the part of many scholars to provide an introduction 
to the science of politics, there is some difference of opinion to be seen; but 
we can assume with confidence that men who have been trained in political 
theory and in the study of public administration arc agreed on certain 
fundamental articles of belief. It is perhaps not incorrect to say that they 
share the same respect for diligence in research, clarity of thought, and 
felicity of expression which marks the scholar everywhere. Differing in 
their views of the nature of man and the world, they arc alike in their 
respect for God, in their innate belief in the dignity of man, and in their 
confidence in democracy as the one form of government which is capable 
of producing a world order wherein all men may realize to the full their 
potentialities for good. 

In the realm of the unknown there is only faith to guide us. Although 
we are constantly adding to our store of knowledge of the past, we have 
as yet only imperfect knowledge of our forebears. We have no exact infor¬ 
mation concerning institutions which once existed among men, and we are 
far from satisfied with what the biologists and the psychologists tell us con¬ 
cerning ourselves as individuals. But this need not discourage us, for even 
the students of the so-called natural sciences have not achieved a fully 
satisfactory explanation of natural phenomena. What was once looked upon 
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as solid, fixed, stable, immutable, is found to be a mass of movement obey¬ 
ing laws that have only begun to be discovered. Even the measurement of 
so simple an object as a platinum rod is not accurate beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. This doubt scientists express by the decimal points beyond which 
they do not carry their calculations. And we recognize that they render a 
useful service to us by presenting us with measurements that are never 
absolutely precise, with descriptions that are never perfect, and with con¬ 
clusions that are never based on all the possible considerations. All that we 
ask IS that they perform their work carefully, competently, and honestly, 
and provide us with reasonably sound information and advice. 

Yet, what enormous strides have been made in the natural sciences and 
what little progress in the science of society! What a challenge is presented 
us by the issues of personal relationships and social organization! To under¬ 
stand what motives inspire man in his struggle for existence and what im¬ 
pels him to co-operate with his fellows in the subjugation of nature and for 
the advancement of the common welfare becomes one of the first tasks of 
man. Not to try to know, and not to care, is suicide. It is the denial of 
everything which is apparent to the most limited intelligence and the rejec¬ 
tion of all that which our senses affirm. 

SOME DEFINITIONS 

We know that men and women exist,, that they live in communities and 
associate with one another, that they have established forms and procedures 
for their relationships with one another. We know, further, that there are 
a variety of forms and procedures characterizing these relationships, and that 
these different forms and procedures are described and classified according 
to principles and methods. Where a high degree of formality and a complex 
system of relationships exists, along with a complete apparatus of implemen¬ 
tation, we say that we have government. We call the society of men so 
organized a political society, and we assert that it is composed of men who 
arc “political animals.” However, since some of these terms are relative, 
there is often dispute as to the limits of authority and obedience. Sometimes 
men say that the state is only one form of social organization, analogous to 
the church or the family. 

All of these matters will be discussed later in this book. Here we must 
content ourselves with saying that a society of men and women who have 
accepted or agreed to a definite set of rules controlling their status in the 
society, their relationships to each other, their rights, privileges, duties, and 
obligations, is a government. The personnel, the procedures, and the instru¬ 
ments for implementing the rules may be called administration, and the 
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whole process of determining policies, of deciding what shall and shall not 
be done is politics} This book is called an “Introduction to Politics” not 
because the determination of public policies is the sole task of government, 
hut because it is the most fundamental task of government. 

TACIT ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Religious, Back of any political system lie the tacit assumptions of 
those who compose the political society. Briefly, these concern the nature of 
the universe, the nature of the world, the nature of man, and valuational 
judgments concerning human behavior. We must begin with God, since 
there is either a sublime force which designs all that is in the universe, or 
there is not—and the beliefs which men hold regarding this force shape 
their political thought as does nothing else. Is God pure force or energy 
without direction, is He a Being or a Principle, does He enforce rules that 
we have not yet discovered, or are we created in His image and partial to 
His will? These are some of the questions men ask themselves and answer. 
Is God the Providential Father, the Tribal Protector, the Umpire, the 
Scorekeeper; or is He Evil Incarnate? ^ On the answers men return to these 
searching questions depend their feelings of hope or futility. Most civilized 
people hold that God is good, but where there is great humility there may 
also be great arrogance. If a man believe that his lowly station and his 
meekness in this world will be rewarded with a position of equality with 
God in the next, he obviously believes that he has discovered a truth which 
has not been revealed to other men. Such belief potently influences his 
attitudes toward his civil obligations and affects his relationships with those 
who exercise various kinds of authority over him. 

If a man believe that God is providential, he may oppose the efforts of 
his fellows to rescue the unfortunate on the grounds that this is God’s 
business, not man’s. He may even regard material and contemporaneous 
prosperity as evidence of God’s favor and hold, therefore, that the current 
political practices which have enabled him to prosper have received divine 
sanction and should be perpetuated. 

A dictator like Mussolini will find comfort in a tribal God who looks 
after his own; another dictator, like Hitler, will be inspired by his concep¬ 
tion of God as unfailingly impersonal and impartial, to justify his faith in 
his own ideas by success. 

2. Historical. Man’s political convictions arc also the fruit of his under- 

I. F. T. Goodnow, Politics and Administration (New York Macmillan, 1900), and J. W. 
Garner, Political Science and Government (New York* American Book, 1928), p. 3, 

2 Sec Elmer Davis, “Hitler’s and Spinoza’s God,” Harpers Magazine, July, 1940, pp 186- 
195, and standard works on political theory by Dunning, Cook, Sabine, and Coker. 
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standing of the nature of the world. Historians examine the past and deduce, 
from the progression of events which they have reconstructed, a system of 
ideas which they advance as plausible explanations of contemporaneous 
a^^alrs and as a satisfactory guide to future conduct.^ 

3. Biological. The studies of biologists resulted in Darwin’s doctrines of 
the origin of the species and the survival of the fittest. Men still hold opin¬ 
ions derived from this source which cause them to favor evolution over 
revolution, to offer their own success in obtaining power and material 
wealth as proof of their natural superiority, and then to rage impotently at 
fate when the assumption of these doctrines by others causes them to lose 
their pre-eminence. 

4. Geographical. Other men have been impressed by the findings of 
geographers and geologists, and have come to believe that people who have 
for a long time occupied a certain portion of the earth’s surface have there¬ 
by become a nation and as such should govern themselves without inter¬ 
ference by other nations. From this thought it is easy to proceed to the 
belief that each nation is a personality. As a personality, a nation has the 
same characteristics as an individual and is faced with the same problems 
of existence, survival, and attainment of its aspirations. Imbued with senti¬ 
ments such as these, men are bound in their political thinking to support 
actions that lead to conflict. Though not always aware of the insufficiency 
of their claims, men permit their assumptions in regard to nationality to 
color their political preferences.** 

5. Philosophical and Legal. Closely interwoven with religious, historical, 
and geographic assumptions are those that relate to man himself. An indi¬ 
vidual may not understand the process of thought, yet he will work with 
and support those who think as he does. Even one who has mastered the 
lessons of biology, psychology, and philosophy and who strives to achieve 
objectivity in his search for truth, will in many cases find himself incapable 
of maintaining a detached point of view. So great is the hunger for certainty 
and security that only a few find themselves able to say with the scholar: 
“Nothing is certain; not even that nothing is certwun.’’ Thus, no very great 
number of people escape the effects of subjective considerations. 

In the chapters that compose the bulk of this text, close attention is given 

3 Sec E P Cheyney, “Law in History,” American Historical Review, vol. 29 (January 
1924), pp 231-48 

4 Sec G Taylor, Fnvironment and Nation (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 19^6); 
D Whittelsey, The Tarth and the State (New York- Holt, 1939); E. Huntington, Civilization 
and Climate (New Haven- Yale University Press, 1915), C C Huntington and F A Carlson, 
Environmental Basis of Soaal Geography (New York: Prenticc-Hall, 19^1); H S Jennings, 
The Biological Basis of Human Nature (New York; Norton, 1930); Charles E Merriam, New 
Aspects of Politics (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1931); J. B. S Haldane, Heredity 
and Politics (London, 1938) 
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to the explicit assumptions men make in organizing their governments and 
defining the functions of those governments. At certain places, attention is 
directed to the impact of the underlying forces of fear, hunger, hope, love, 
and hate. But it is well to remember diat these are the truly dynamic 
agencies in the whole process of governance. As these words are written, 
the nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa are engaged in a giant struggle 
to decide whether one form of government and one system of ideas shall 
prevail over another. In the New World, vast confusion and indecision 
obtains. The apparently simple and clear problem of American intervention 
seems incapable of resolution. 

On the surface, the questions which present themselves may be easily 
enumerated. From the standpoint of international law, one may ask: Does 
the United States have any ground for intervention because of any specific 
illegal acts impugning her sovereignty.'^ Have any legally binding commit¬ 
ments been made to the powers soliciting our aid? Advancing to broader 
ground, does the present situation imperil our independence and well¬ 
being, and is there, therefore, any basis for action as a measure of defense 
against an eventual attack on our liberty? Do we have a moral obligation 
to intercede in behalf of nations whose systems of government we desire 
should flourish? Have we any moral obligation to the continent of Europe 
from whence our v/hole civilization has sprung? 

These and kindred questions are debated less on their merits than on 
the tacit assumptions we make with reference to war as an instrument of 
policy. Any action that we might take will be, to some extent, the fruit of 
our prejudices and a tribute to the skill of the propagandists whose will 
has become our own.® 

Similarly, in the field of domestic affairs, we find that men subscribe to 
one set ot principles but practice another. They advocate a general restric¬ 
tion on human behavior but then seek to escape the effect of its operation. 
They urge the extension of government services and regulation but refuse 
to contribute their just share of the cost. They defend the two-party system 
but do all in their power to keep it from functioning. 

THE POIJTICS OF THE AMERICAN 

It has been found convenient to use certain reasonably accurate, com¬ 
monly accepted terms in describing social behavior and social mechanisms. 
Some writers have gone so far as to subordinate politics to semantics. A 
notable array of gifted men from Socrates to Cornewall Lewis and Harold 

5. Sec F. W. Coker, Recent Political Thought (New York* Applcton-Century, 1934); 
G. E C. Catlin, Ptinciples of Politics (New York: Macmillan, 1930); C E. Mcrnam, Political 
Power (New York* McGraw-Hill, 1934) 
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Laski have attempted to check the abuse of political terms.^ Meanwhile, 
their own expositions have not escaped criticism. Every word is suspect. 
Every chain of words is doomed to a life of misconception and misinterpre¬ 
tation.'Of what value is a definition of democracy when the words of the 
definition evoke different images? One writer approves democracy as a 
principle but rejects it as a method! What then, is a principle? What is a 
method ? 

Faced with these questions, we must have recourse to common sense; 
but It is the tragedy of the world that there is no universally common under¬ 
standing of what other men are trying to say. Perhaps, those habits of 
thought which are American and those meanings and assumptions which 
are real and true for us will prevail over alien habits of thought and forms 
of expression. It is by no means certain that they will. 

If they do, it will be because American democracy has proved itself to be 
the stronger. Ten years ago, there would not have been any question of 
that. It was then assumed that our abundant resources of men and materials, 
our skill in industrial organization, our good will, the rightness of position 
and the benevolence of our motives, made us independent of the whole 
world, and justified our isolation. Twenty-two years ago our superiority 
in arms was supposedly established. Now that the victories of the (German 
war machine have demonstrated the futility of former methods of defense 
and have even cast doubt on the validity of principles, Americans have had 
to readjust their thinking and have been foiced to make new assumptions, 
some of which are tacit and others openly expressed. 

PRINCIPLES, POLICIhS, AND METHODS 

What IS a principle? A principle is a general statement of fundamental 
attitudes toward life. When these fundamental attitudes rise out of the un¬ 
conscious, or emerge from sacred documents or the tomes of the philos¬ 
ophers and are restated in a form that is suitable for action, we call them 
policies. A number of such policies expressed as mutually interdependent 
become a program; and programs plus tacit assumptions are systems. Since 
politics is the determination of public policies, each nation or group of 
citizens will endorse, and work for, the enactment and application of 
policies consistent with the program of the nation or the group, and con¬ 
sistent with the system. At any rate, if it thinks straight, it will. But incon¬ 
sistent, illogical action is often taken because the authors of the action are 

6. W. A. DunniriK, Political Theories, Ancient and Mediaeval (New York. Macmillan, 
1913), H J Laiki, A Grammar of Poliius (London, 192^), and the writings of Merriarn, 
Coker, Carpenter, Holcombe, and Stuart Chabc. The latter, a “popular economist,” has treated 
the subject m his The Tyranny of Words (New York Harcourt, Brace, 1938). 
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not capable of logical thought, or because they have not revealed principles 
which would sustain their action—or because they reject the criteria of 
thought elsewhere accepted, and proceed on the basis of entirely novel and 
unique postulates. It is hoped that the following pages will aid the student 
in comprehending these matters. 

Philosophers have distinguished between “first” principles and principles 
of lower rank. We cannot apply their categories to our problem, for to do 
so would necessitate the selection of an approved system of thought and its 
defense. Limitations of time and space prevent us from doing so here; but 
we can gain much benefit from a cursory examination of relevant principles. 

The Christian principles of an anthropomorphic God who created the 
world in His own design and who continues to watch over it are accepted 
by millions of persons. We have seen how different interpretations of 
basic principles give rise to different policies. Another principle of great 
influence today is the principle of the superiority of the Nordic race. Persons 
who subscribe to this principle may regard it as not subject to disputation. 
They will not countenance any attack upon it by scientific criticism, and 
they will entrust its definition and implementation only to authorized 
agents. With equal vigor, the proponents of the democratic principles of 
equality, freedom of expression, and liberty of conscience defend the 
validity of their position; they also establish as firmly as possible the agencies 
for definition and implementation. But since democracies incorporate in 
their institutions methods for popular review and representation, there is 
less consistency and effective systematization of definition and application. 
In crises, democracies are by virtue of this defect unable to act as quickly 
and as successfully as dictatorships can. 

Of course, one cannot argue that democracy is correct as a principle and 
not correct as a method, for the methods of democracy are but extensions 
of the principle. However, one can question whether methods currently em¬ 
ployed are the only true and proper extensions of the principle. In this text, 
and in countless public forums, questions of this type are raised; men ex¬ 
amine the constitutional structure of the state to see whether the institutions 
and procedures found there are valid. Should the constitution be written or 
unwritten^ Should final interpretation of the constitution be reposed in 
the legislature or in courts? Should the executive branch of government be 
separated from the legislative and judicial branches? Similar questions are 
raised in other fields. Should the method of election be by majority vote 
from single-member constituencies or by proportional representation? 
Should all citizens desiring public offices be accommodated, or should public 
officers be selected on a merit basis? Should areas of government once de- 
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termined be retained, or should new areas be created and existing functions 
of government redistributed? These are the questions that are asked and 
answered in this book. 

More fundamental are the questions that are asked concerning the demo¬ 
cratic processJ If great decisions are to be made by the people, must not a 
more effective system of education be instituted? Should not the age limit 
for participation in political activity be lowered? Should civil servants be 
allowed free rein in their work for political parties? Finally, and most im¬ 
portant, which decisions shall be left for popular determination? 

THE SPHERE OF POLITICS 

The answer to this last question is in a process of continual reformation. 
Some democracies have marked out very clearly the areas of popular de¬ 
termination, expert opinion, and administrative discretion. The United 
States has rejected many policies; some were tried and found wanting, 
cither because they were found by the courts to be inconsistent with the 
Constitution, or because they broke down under the pressure of external 
forces and unanticipated domestic pressures. Some were not tried at all but 
were rejected at the time of their proposal; still others were quickly 
abandoned. Some methods have been applied without express approval by 
the people and no way has been found to prevent their application. In many 
quarters, the impression has been growing that our existing form of govern¬ 
ment is not adequate to the task imposed on it. Here, again, one of our 
first principles emerges. This is the principle of survival. The chief sin of 
Denmark which caused it to be robbed of its independence by Germany 
was that it was small. When Finland was conquered by Russia, despite a 
valiant and relatively effectual resistance, men began to wonder whether it 
was possible to achieve independence, stability, and equality within the 
borders of a state which is a member of an unruly, undisciplined family of 
nations. 


THE PURPOSFS OF POLITICS 

Since politics is the process of formulating the public will, it is impossible 
to dissociate it from social life. In the realm of international relations, opin¬ 
ions are imperfectly canvassed, there are no universally approved institu¬ 
tions for translating them into action, and the method of determination 
leans heavily to the side of force. 

7. C E. Merriam, The New Democraev and the New Despotism (New York McGraw- 
Hill, 19^9), A Dc Tocqiirville, Democracy tn /1mert<a (2 vols , New York, 1898); Sir 
Stafford Cnpps, Democracy IJp-to-Date (London, 19^9), E Benes, Democracy Today and To¬ 
morrow (New York Macmillan, 1939); M T Bonn, The Crists of European Democracy 
(New Haven- Yale University Press, 1925). 
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1. To Encourage Exchange of Opinion. In the ideal world state, there 
would be free exchange of opinion among all people, and decision would 
be formulated by some method that would permit the optimum participa 
tion of all people in the formulation of the decision. The application of the 
decision (that is, the enforcement of the law) would rest on consent rather 
than violence. Since this ideal is far from realization, it is clear that one of 
the objectives of politics is to discover the means of realizing it. 

Within the borders of a single state, the same observation could be made; 
but now other elements in the situation arc brought sharply into focus. By 
what means may the free exchange of opinion be guaranteed? On what 
grounds should the opinions of all be consulted? How may the quality of 
such opinions—their motivation, the sufficiency of the facts on which they 
are based, the logical consistency of the reasoning process—be improved? 
If not all persons but only some persons arc to be consulted, which ones 
are to be preferred? How are they to be consulted? When, and at what 
intervals? Further, when the problem of application arises, shall force be 
employed, and if so, how, when, where? Are there any limits to the exercise 
of force? Need it have justification? Is it proper to consider that the consent 
once given to unknown representatives is binding on persons who expressly 
withheld their consent? Specifically, these questions arise in this form; 
Are decisions on certain problems to be made only by the people who vote 
in a referendum election? What shall be the area covered by the election, 
what the form of the question to be voted on, what the measure of approval? 

2. To Help Educate the Public. Is there a chionological element in the 
granting of approval that we have too summarily dismissed? If, in a demo- 
craiic state, the people are to determine what shall be the distribution of 
functions between different agencies, they must be equipped with ready 
information enabling them to discover and analyze trends. The people will 
also have to be trained in the art of detecting shifts of power. If the 
political function of reporting such shifts of influence is left to private indi¬ 
viduals, citizens will have to be entrusted with authority over these in¬ 
dividuals to make sure that they are responsible and competent. 

To Determine Limits of State Action. It is one of the functions of 
politics to determine the limits of state action. Some men plead for expanded 
state authority and others resist doggedly any invasion of the area of 
private initiative on the part of the government. In some degree, this is a 
problem of motives, and is discussed m the democratic state with reference 
to the relative merits of individual ambition, selfishness, and pride on 
the one hand, and regard for the public welfare on the other. It is, further, 
a problem of results and is discussed with reference to the comparative pro- 
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ductive capacity and output of privately—and publicly—controlled enter¬ 
prises. It IS also a problem of tendencies and as such is viewed objectively 
as a phenomenon of economic and social behavior. 

DEMOCRACY AND “OBJECTIVE TRUTH” 

In summary, we may say that since politics is the process of formulating 
decisions or of determining policies, its expression is dependent upon the 
processes whereby men acquire opinions and is contingent upon the validity 
of their thinking. In a democracy, there is a deep-seated feeling that there 
IS such a thing as “objective truth.” Men who have this feeling believe that it 
IS possible to discover right principles of social action and that certain 
methods of organizing the citizenry, fixing boundaries, arranging the struc¬ 
ture of administration, and providing for review and reconsideration are 
best suited to the quest for objective truth. 

PROGRESS 'TOWARD STANDARDIZATION 

In the fields of administration and adjudication great progress has been 
made toward standardization. We know from innumerable tests and experi¬ 
ments how best to perform the engineering duties of government, how to 
keep records and accounts, and even how to recruit personnel. In the field 
of adjudication, a comprehensive body of rules has been developed. Judges 
have acquired the habit of retrospection and have been able to harmonize 
their views with previous pronouncements; but every instance of an un¬ 
expected decision which is not delivered by a unanimous court and which 
is not universally approved by experts in the law is testimony to the imper¬ 
fections of the judicial process. When nations cease to be democratic, the 
judicial system is one of the first to collajise, since justice is a moral quality. 
Administration, which is tested by canons of efficiency, has achieved greater 
stability and a higher degree of standardization. 

TESTS OF POLITICS 

The test of democratic politics is representativeness; the test of totalitarian 
politics is loyalty to the leader and adherence to his wish, which may not 
even be expressed and must be guessed at. In any country, the tests of 
politics arc uncertain and readily lose their tangible form under the pressure 
of countless forces. Since politics looms so large in a democracy, it is ex¬ 
tremely important that every citizen understand the basis for and the nature 
of his own thinking. 

To what extent do historical theories, traditions, folkways, and habits influ¬ 
ence our thought^ What are symbols and how are they made instruments of 
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power? How is the area of our participation in government expanded or 
restricted by violence, by forms of organization, by the abandonment or 
acquisition of power by bureaucrats? How do leaders operate" in a democ¬ 
racy ^ Is oratory still a useful instrument of politics, or has it been displaced 
by the press, the radio, the censored book, the control over jobs, espionage, 
sabotage, murder, and other instruments of power? Is it possible for democ¬ 
racy to provide unlimited opportunities for pre-eminence, or does the mod¬ 
ern organization of society compel the rejection of the theory of ecjual 
opportunity for all? If there are to be classes, how shall they be formed, and 
what shall be the rights and privileges of the members thereof? Is there to 
be left any scope for private enterprise, what shall it be, and how shall 
decisions be made when the state provides the services now supplied by 
private individuals and independent groups? Shall regulation over the re¬ 
mainder be accomplished by administrative boards acting under very gen¬ 
eral grants of power or will the citizens still have a chance to pass judgment 
on the adequacy and the form of regulation? Even in a democracy, the 
legislatures, the councils, and the political parties are being reduced to 
positions of futility. All that legislation which once dealt with the future 
organization and operation of governmental action has begun to fall within 
the province of appointed planning boards. Now composed of wise, gener¬ 
ous, and competent men, these boards may fall prey to persons with dis¬ 
honorable motives; and how may that eventually be avoided? These are 
some of the questions which demand thought from citizens in a democracy. 

We believe—that is, the writers of this textbook and those of our col¬ 
leagues who cherish a regard for the dignity of man—that only by education 
may democracies be armed against destruction from without or putrefaction 
from within. 


STANDARDS IN POLITICS 

After he has learned to his satisfaction what politics is, the citizen will 
want to decide whether or not the system in force, the tendencies which it 
reveals, and the ideals which it fosters meet with his approval. If the citizen 
is to fulfill his obligations, he must be prepared to express preferences and 
to act upon them. In order that he may exercise these functions intelligently 
and dutifully he must have standards of judgment. We have already indi¬ 
cated that it is the duty of the scholar to describe conditions as accurately 
and as discerningly as he is able. This task of the scholar and that of the 
citizen is discussed in Chapter Twenty-seven. If we assume that the 
data of politics have been assembled and presented and conclusions based 
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thereon have been submitted to the citizen, there remains for him the task 
of evaluation. 

1. The Moral Standard. This evaluation in a Democracy may be made 
according to the canons of morality. Each citizen must determine for him¬ 
self what he admires and what he disdains. Philosophy, Religion, and Ethics 
have provided him with moral standards which must serve him as a guide 
to his conduct. On die one hand, he will be urged to accept systematic 
statements of morality that are handed to him by his antecedents; and, on 
the other hand, he will be urged to keep an open mind and to be governed 
in his thought by the moral standards which appeal to him at the moment. 
It is not within the province of this book to discuss these standards, but it 
is indispensable to the function of citizenship that each person prepare for 
himself a decalogue of ethical values.® 

2. The Legal Standard. The measure of legality is applied to politics by 
constitutional lawyers. Although the law is presumed to embody the moral 
principles of a people, it is. a fluid thing that reflects many current aversions, 
inconsistencies, and prejudices that are not harmonious with our funda¬ 
mental moral beliefs. Nevertheless, it seems wise not to ascribe illegality to 
an act that is not in contravention of laws which have been formally en¬ 
acted and systematically interpreted. 

3. The Political Standard. Political acts may further be judged on the 
plane of representativeness. This is especially true of democratic countries 
where decisions must be made by representatives of the people and executed 
according to their will. It may be found that the application of this standard 
will reveal practices which have been morally justified by the practitioners 
and which have legal authority, yet which are not consistent with the will 
of the people as it is discovered by new techniques. 

4. The Engineering Standard. The final test which may be applied to 
political actions is that of efficiency, and it is the measure not only of the 
effectiveness of administration in the execution of policies but also of the 
political process. Under the influence of the Efficiency Liberals, administra¬ 
tion has been vastly improved, but we are just beginning to discover ways 
and means of bettering the process of making decisions. It remains to be 
noted that political actions which arc perfectly representative of the will of 
the people at a given time and place may not satisfy the requirements of 
canons of efficiency which transcend those limitations.® 

8 See C F Merrum, Ctvtc Educatton tn the United States (New York Scribner, 1934) 

9 See Z Magvary, The Industrial State (New York- Nelson, 1938); and for the entire 
subject of standards, see R V Peel (ed ), Better City Government, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Sept, 1938 (whole number) 
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IDEOLOGIES 

Much has been said these days concerning the war of ideologies. An 
ideology may be defined as a system of ideas or a confession of faith char¬ 
acterizing the politics of a group of persons. By some writers an ideology 
has been described as a system of ideas which contemporaneously dominates 
behavior, particularly of other groups, and a utopia as a system of ideas 
and a pattern of political action which is held to be the ideal of one’s own 
group. Since an ideology is a system of ideas generated by a few persons and 
subscribed to by large numbers of persons, it is uniformly the result of a 
compromise even if the final compromise is enforced by violence and other 
instruments of power. 

To define an ideology is, therefore, no simple task. The objective observer 
encounters the same difficulties in determining which arc and which are not 
authoritative expressions of the ideology and in discovering sources, that he 
encounters in the realm of constitutional law. In various chapters of this book 
ideologies will be discussed and criticized. For the sake of clarity and in 
order to give the reader a preview of these ideologies, we can submit here 
an enumeration of them which is illustrative though not exhaustive. 

With regard to the contemporary distribution of political attitudes the 
dominant ideologies appear to be: Communism, Socialism, Anarchism, 
Liberalism, Totalitarianism, and Conservatism. 

Intersecting these “isms” are a number of others which relate to the distri¬ 
bution of political power and which range the whole distance from Author¬ 
itarianism to Democracy. On the economic plane, the primary political 
ideologies are intersected by systems of thought and action which relate to 
the distribution of economic power. Among these may be listed Capitalism, 
Agrarianism, Labor Unionism, and (>0'Operation. 

On still other planes our primary scheme of ideologies is intersected by 
systems of power distribution relating to religious or ethical values. In some 
countries various combinations of systems have resulted in a characteristic 
complex of systems. Thus we have in Japan the Imperial Way and in the 
United States the American Way. 

I. Communism, Socialism, and Anarchism. Communism may be defined 
as an ideology which comprehends the equalization of rights, privileges, 
wealth, and obligations among all the members of a political society; but in 
particular states and from time to time there are different interpretations of 
the territorial extent and nature of Communistic procedures. Typical inter¬ 
pretations are expressed in such slogans as: “From each according to his 
capacity, to each according to his need”; “Workers of the World, unite!” 
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Socialism may be defined as a moderate form of Communism which 
emphasizes the spirit of equality but exercises more discretion in its applica¬ 
tion. Fundamentally, Socialism demands the control by the political state 
over the means of production and over the processes of distribution; but, in 
practice, Socialistic theory has been limited to control by the state over the 
“essential industries.” 

Anarchism is an ideological preference for the absence of all state control. 
It stresses the factor of mutual aid in individual motivation and group 
cohesion. 

Communism, Socialism, and Anarchism, like all “isms,” distinguish be¬ 
tween the order of society that they ultimately wish to achieve and the 
strategies by means of which they hope to achieve it. Ca)nsequently, one 
finds in thc.se “isms,” as well as in those that will be subsequently discussed, 
an apparently sharp divergence between theory and practice. Conservatism 
IS generally regarded as that position on a scale of attitudes that wishes to 
preserve the status quo. Viewed in this way. Conservatism may be allied 
with (k)mmunism. Fascism, (kipilahsm, or any other dominant “isrn,” even 
if and when it is also regarded as an extreme form of political organization 
rather than as a logical mean. In Capitalistic and Agrarian states, Conserva¬ 
tism has usually been identified with the economic elites in banking, indus¬ 
try, and agriculture. It has frequently e.spoused protective tariffs, repressive 
labor legislation, and stable monetary standards as instruments for the de¬ 
fense of the status quo. 

2. Reaettomsm and Radicalism. Thougli much confu.sed in practice, the¬ 
oretically the extreme right wing on a scale of political attitudes might use¬ 
fully be designated as Reactionism and the extreme left wing as Radicalism. 
Reactionaries may be identified by their preference for a change which 
would restore to them power which they had lost a short time previously, 
and by their advocacy of a distribution of political, economic, and social 
power which would concentrate control in the hands of the few. Radicals, 
on the other hand, may be discovered among proponents of change to an 
entirely new order of society or to a reversion to a system which had pre¬ 
vailed historically a long time ago. Radicals have also usually demanded 
a flattening of the power pyramid, and have, therefore, been identified in 
Conservative and Liberal countries with Socialistic and Communistic ide¬ 
ologies. 

3. Liberalism. Liberalism hovers somewhere in the vicinity of Conserva¬ 
tism and represents an attack on the elite by the counter-elites. In Conti¬ 
nental and American political ideologies, Liberals may be classified as: 
Liberty Liberals, who would maintain the economic status quo but would 
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extend the rights of free expression and other civil liberties to all citizens; 
Libertarian Liberals, who manifest the same regard for the economic and 
social status quo but desire the elimination of restrictions on human con¬ 
duct found in liquor legislation and various acts regulating the consumption 
habits and the speculating and sexual activities of man; Efficiency Liberals, 
who would also protect the economic status quo but would improve public 
administration and render it more effective in the execution of the public 
will; and Welfare Liberals, who would enact a program of social welfare 
and modify the effects of Capitalism by extending systematic public assist¬ 
ance to the underprivileged and the unfortunate. 

4. Totahtananism. Totalitarianism is an ideological system that is similar 
to Communism in its desire to equalize the benefits and burdens of or¬ 
ganized political society. Cn the other hand, it deifies the state and demands 
the total submergence of the individual in the welfare of the state. 

5. Authontariam^m and Democracy. Authoritarianism is a system of 
government that requires the subjection of all the citizens of a state to one 
person and that provides a hierarchical system of relationships within the 
state. Democracy, on the other hand, inverts the pyramid of power and 
subjects the few to the direction and supervision of the many. In the eco¬ 
nomic realm. Capitalism is a cystem of power relationships that stresses the 
profit motive and that concentrates the control over wealth in the hands of 
the few. Capitalism embraces many temporary expedients and illogical 
attributes, however, and may nowhere be found in a form that is disso¬ 
ciated from other “isms.” The prevailing Capitalism of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was one dominated by the ship-owners. The nineteenth century wit¬ 
nessed the emergence of the industrial and manufacturing classes. At the 
present time the dominant form of Capitalism is Finance Capitalism, in 
which influence over economic processes, and to some extent political 
processes also, is shared by financiers and industrialists. 

6. Agrarianism and Labor Unionism. Agrarianism may be defined as that 
order of society which confers major influence over economic, social, and 
political processes on the agricultural class, or that movement which seeks 
to achieve such an order of society. Labor Unionism has seldom attained 
so high an ambition. In most cases, it is limited to the defense of gains 
already made by the workers and to the attainment of a moderate improve¬ 
ment in their status. Co-operation in the economic sense may be regarded 
as a principle uniting producers, or consumers, or both, in such a way that 
rewards of economic activity arc distributed proportionately on the basis of 
work or investment, and that political power within the economic structure 
is equally and uniformly conferred upon all. 
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In certain countries competing ideologies appear side by side. The polit¬ 
ical structure may be infused with Socialistic principles and still sustain 
Finance Capitalism. Authoritarianism in the religous organization of so¬ 
ciety may exist side by side with a Democratic political organization. 
Historians may discover in the past life of a nation an emerging trend 
which may bring, or which may already have brought about, the triumph of 
one “ism” over another; whereas, other scholars may deny to the historians 
the privilege of prediction and may attribute to their own research the 
quality of validity. 

NATIONAL SYSTEMS 

In Japan there has developed a complex ideology which has been called 
the “Imperial Way,” and which to devotees of Democracy represents noth¬ 
ing more than a regnant Authoritarianism embracing the religious, polit¬ 
ical, and economic activities of a relatively narrow national group. The 
“American Way”—if one may blithely summarize the opinions of scores of 
scholars—seems to be an ideological system which pays allegiance first to 
political Democracy and yet tolerates a certain measure of Capitalism, 
Agrarianism, and Labor Unionism. It is perhaps indicative of the future 
character of the American Way that it has nearly always stipulated the 
priority of political power over economic rontrol and social influence.^^ 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Political Ideas and Folklore 


What habit is to an individual during the btiej term of his ex¬ 
istence here, Tiaditions are to a nation whose life extends over 
hundieds or thousands of years. In them dwells the moral continuity 
of Its existence. They linl( each generation to those that have gone 
befoie and sum up its collective memories. 

—J. Bryce, Modem Democracies, 1:134. 

THK DFVELOPMF^Nr OF POLIldCAL TRADITIONS 
POLITKvAL organization is a common characteristic of society, because 
wherever people live together in groups there arises the problem of liberty 
on the one hand and authority on the other. The problem of government 
is to find a mean between extreme authority, which produces dictatorship 
and totally submerges the individual, and extreme liberty, which ultimately 
leads to a state of anarchy, the survival of the strongest, and, in the end, 
dictatorship. To government is left the problem to decide at what point in 
political organization the private rights ot the individual must be curbed 
in order to produce the greatest good for the greatest number of people. 
I'he answer to this question depends upon the ideas we have concerning 
the proper relationship between the state and its citizens. 

Relationship of State and Citizens. If the state exists for the well-being 
of its inhabitants, the personal rights of the individual will be curtailed 
only as far as is necessary to provide for the general welfare. If, on the 
other hand, as in the totalitarian state, the good of the state takes precedence 
over that of the citizen, if the end of all social efTort is the glorification of 
the state, individual liberties become of minor importance and the public 
voice is stilled by the voice of authority. The highest conception of the 
function of the state is to promote the full life for all mankind, and this 
aim must be realized through the operation of governmental machinery 
and political organization. But there is no general agreement as to the 
manner in which the full life of mankind may be promoted because what 
brings political well-being to one group may bring hardship and misery 
to another; thus the interests of labor are not served by legislation which 
primarily benefits the capitalist. Since the conflicting interests and desires 
of different groups of people make agreement difficult, we find many dif¬ 
ferent conceptions of the good life and how to attain it. Thus political 
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theories concern themselves basically with the aims and purpose of govern¬ 
ment and the degree of popular participation in governmental operation. 

I'hc past two centuries have seen notable progress m the growth of demo¬ 
cratic institutions; political privileges of birth and class have tended to 
disappear, and there is greater emphasis, in democratic constitutions par¬ 
ticularly, on the importance of personal rights, both civil and procedural. 
These are commonly incorporated in what has come to be known as the 
Bill of Rights, which assures the individual not merely a reasonable amount 
of personal freedom in thought and activity, but protects him from the 
arbitrary exercise of power on the part of governmental authority. On the 
other hand, the past two decades have seen a remarkable development of 
totalitarianism, m which the individual counts for little and his personal 
rights and privileges are in eclipse. 

History of Political Theory. Political theory is the rationalization of the 
interests of a particular group in terms of morality, law, and philosophy. 
From the background of political theories emerges the connection of the 
idea with the situation out of which it grew. It is therefore essential to the 
understanding of the political ideology of any period to study the general 
social, economic, and political forces of the period in question and the 
specific political problem of the time. Since political thinking is always done 
in the light of concrete questions, the scope of political thought includes 
such subjects as (a) the origin and the bases of the state, (b) the problem 
of sovereignty, (c) the relation of the state to the individual, involving 
types of government, and (d) the obligations and scope of state activity 
involving problems of popular consent, liberty, and the right of revolution. 

THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD, In thc mcdieval period, when the Empire and the 
Papacy were struggling for control, the political philosopher was attempting 
to find the warrant for government in the right of the ruler, through God, 
rather than in any consent of the governed. This was the period of the¬ 
ological politics, thc focal point of which was an endeavor to square political 
precepts with church doctrine. The fourteenth century was marked by the 
decline of the papal hegemony, and the characteristic trends of thought 
were away from the theory of divine right through the Church. Questions 
arose as to the interpretation of the Law of God and also as to its inter¬ 
preter; the power of the Pope was challenged in what developed into the 
Conciliar movement of the fifteenth century. The non-conformist Marsiglio 
of Padua^ was a forerunner of this movement of revolt in the Church. He 
developed the principle of popular sovereignty in his Defensor Pacts, in 

1 Sec T I Cf>ok, History of Political Philosophy (New York* Prcnticc-Hall, 1936), pp 
^37“42, and G, H Sabine, History of Political Theory (New York: Holt, 1937), pp. 287-304. 
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which he also argued for the superiority of the Church Council over the 
Pope. Marsiglio’s ideas were radical for his time; he advocated popular 
sovereignty in the Church Council, which, by majority vote, should have 
ihe power to interpret the Scriptures, fill ecclesiastical offices, and excom¬ 
municate. William of Occam worked out the details of the Representative 
General Council. 

THE heteenth century. The political theory of the fifteenth century re¬ 
flected the struggle for representative government in the Church and ration¬ 
alized It. Authority under God was in the people, not in one man; consent 
of the governed was the basis for legitimacy in government. This was the 
period of the (Council of Constance and the theory of Gerson, and the Council 
of Basel and that of Nicolas Cusanus. Figgis, m an article on the “Politics at 
the CaiLincil of C.onstance” in the Transactions of the Royal Historical So¬ 
ciety (i(S99), page 103, said “this Cxiuncil first exhibited the conflicts of 
pure politics on a grand scale ... it paved the way for the constitutional 
reformeis of future generations.” William A. Dunning has summarized 
the importance and the contributions of the fifteenth century and the con- 
uhar movement to political theory in the statement that it 

. . csiahlishccl the tendency to regard the ciclcsiastical and political institutions 
as instruments ot human advantage subject to modification dictated by reason 
and experieiue, and not as unchangeable embodiments of divine will.“ 

This century is also significant to political tlieory because it 

embodied in its philosophy ideas as to sovereignty, the popular basis of govern¬ 
ment, natural law and rights, and the social contract which, under the impulse 
ot changed conditions in objective hie, were to characterize the modern age.^ 

M\cniAvnLL Political thinking after the fifteenth century was no longer 
theological, and the man who changed the whole spirit of political thought 
was Niccolo Machiavelli, whose writings and life bridged the gap between 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Machiavelli has been called the founder 
of modern political science because he was the first political thinker since 
Aristotle, whose conclusions were based upon inductive reasoning, to base 
his reasoning upon the practical observation of life around him. He was a 
realist in his observations, a scientist who looked upon phenomena objec¬ 
tively and without emotion. Ffe saw people as they were and was not im- 
[iressed by their motives or their rationality. His commentaries on the 
individual m his relation to the ruler were not flattering to the morality, 
intelligence, or motives of his fellow-citizens. One is reminded of the opin- 

2 Pohtnal Theotin, Jrjucnt and Meduiftal (Ntw \ork Macmillan, 1902), p 282 See 
chaps 9 and 10 for ci^mplete discussion 

3 IhiJ , p 283. 
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ions and estimate of Thurman Arnold on this same subject in our own 
day.'* In evaluating Machiavelli’s work as a political scientist, Dunning 
wrote: 

In no system of political philosophy is the influence of environment more 
manifest than m that of Machiavelli. The brilliant Florentine was in the fullest 
sense the child of his times. The period of his maturity coincided with the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. . . . Florence was the acknowledged centre of 
Italian culture during the Renaissance, and Machiavelli was to the core of his 
lieing a Florentine. . . . The actual source of his speculations was the interest he 
felt in the men and conditions of his own time. His philosophy is a study of the 
art of government rather than a theory of state. He was interested in the forces 
through which governmental power was generated and applied. The spirit and 
the motives of the governed are merely incidental to the activity of the governor.® 

Thus in discussing the rules of conduct that should govern the Prince in 
his relations to his subjects, Machiavelli enumerated the attributes of the 
successful ruler and gave his reasons for choosing them. 

It being my intention to write a thing which shall be useful ... it appears to 
me to be more appropriate to follow up the real truth of a matter than the 
imagination of it . . . for how one lives is so far distant from how one ought to 
live, that he who neglects what is done for what ought to be done, sooner effects 
his rum than his preservation; for a man who wishes to act entirely up to his 
profession of virtue, soon meets with what destroys him among so much that is 
evil; hence it is necessary for a Prince wishing to hold his own, to know how to 
do wrong, and to make use of it or not according to his own necessity.® 

In his analysis of the traits of character desirable in a Prince Machiavelli 
raises the cjucstions of whether liberality or meanness is more valuable; 
whether it is better to be loved than feared; and whether a Prince should 
keep his promises and compacts. In respect to the first, Machiavelli main¬ 
tains that it is wise for the ruler to be reputed liberal but that it 

... is wiser to have a reputation for meanness which brings reproach without 
hatred than to be compelled through seeking a reputation for liberality to incur 
a name for rapacity which begets reproach and hatred. 

In answer to the second question he asserts that 

. . . one should wish to be both, but ... it is much better to be feared than loved, 
when of the two either must be dispensed with. Because this is to be asserted 
in general of men, that they are ungrateful, fickle, false, cowards, covetous and 
as long as you succeed, entirely yours . . . men have less scruple in offending 
one who is loved than one who is feared, for love is preserved by the link of 
obligation which, owing to the baseness of men, is broken at every opportunity 
for their advantage, but fear preserves you by a dread of punishment which 
never fails."^ 

4. The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven Yale University Press, 1938). 

5. Op. at., pp. 285, 291; 293-4. 

6. The Prince, trans. by W. K. Marriott (New York Dutton, 1928), pp 121-2 

7 Ibid., pp. 130, 135. 
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As to whether a Prince should keep his agreements and promises, he con- 
eluded that 

... a wise lord cannot nor ought he to keep faith when such observance may 
be turned against him, and when the reasons that caused him to pledge it, exist 
no longer. If men were entirely good, this precept would not hold, but because 
they are bad, and will not keep faith with you, you too are not bound to observe 
It with them. . . . 

A Prince ought to appear to him who sees and hears him, altogether merciful, 
faithlul, humane and religious. There is nothing more necessary to appear to 
have than this last quality, inasmuch as men judge generally more by the eye 
than by the hand, because it belongs to everybody to see you, to few to touch 
you. Everyone sees what you appear to be, few really know what you are.^ 

These selections from Machiavelli do not prove the lack of personal 
morals in the author; they do indicate that he wrote from his observation 
of people and conditions about him. He lived in what was one of the most 
corrupt eras in history. It is because he wrote bluntly and realistically of the 
times in which he lived that he has been held in bad repute by those who 
identify his private morals with his political writings. His value to the 
political scientist lies in the fact that he did not theorize over imaginary 
situations but took life as he found it in his time, and formulated the kind 
of government most likely to be efTective at that time. There was no the¬ 
ology in his writings, no utopia in his uleology for a machinery of state.® 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, The sixteenth century was, roughly speaking, 
the period of the Protestant Revolt, It was an age of pretest against eccle¬ 
siastical and secular tyranny. Anti-monarchic doctrines vindicating the right 
of revolution and the principles of representation and consent of the gov¬ 
erned, which had been developed and used bv Marsiglio and Nicolas Cu- 
sanus, were applied by the “Monarchomachs” to political situations. For 
example, it was reasoned that the basis of government is a double contract: 
the first made between God on the one hand and the King and the people 
on the other, provides for the maintenance of the law of God; the second 
is a contract between the King and the people, by which the King agrees 
to rule justly and according to the precepts of Jehovah, and the people agree 
to honor and obey him as long as he rules justly. Thus the King’s agree¬ 
ment with the people was conceived to be absolute, but that of the people 
was conditional, for if the King ruled with the hand of tyranny, they were 
justified in resisting his power. This, however, could not be done by the 
masses but only by their magistrates or assemblies. Popular rebellion against 
the temporal abuse of power by the King was justified on the ground that 

8 Machuvclh, op rit, p 143 

9 For a discussion of Machiasclh and his place in y^olitical theory see Dunninj?, op at., 
chap II Also see T I Cook, at. chap 10, and G H Sabine, op at, chap 17. 
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. . . royalty is merely an institution of convenience for the benefit of the people. 
A King never reigns in his own right, he is chosen by God and is installed by 
the consent of the people. That the essential function of royalty is to provide for 
the welfare of the people is obvious from the nature of things. 

Meditating upon these principles, George Buchanan, a writer of this 
period, developed the principle of representation, and Althusius developed 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty. But neither this doctrine nor that 
vindicating the right to revolt against tyranny had any practical significance 
at this time, since this was the period of the national state and of absolute 
monarchy, and “only when a new content was put into the old formula of 
popular sovereignty was the dogma properly adaptable to revolutionary 
propaganda.” 

THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. The revolutionary period of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries concerned itself with the development of demo¬ 
cratic ideas, including the concept of liberty, the definition and nature of 
popular consent, the contractual basis of the stale, and the right of revolu¬ 
tion. John Milton supported the cause of the Commonwealth in England, 
particularly in his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (1649) and in the 
Areopagitica (1644), which is a brilliant treatise on the freedom of the 
press. In the first work he brought out the important principles that rulers 
are the agents of the people, that their power is limited by laws, that the 
people are essentially sovereign no matter what the form of government; 
and that liberty is the birthright of men and of nations. Liberty, as he 
conceived it, is the assurance that the individual has a wide sphere of activ¬ 
ity unrestricted by government. Dunning says of Milton that he is “the 
earliest great prophet of that individualism which came to be almost a 
philosophic fetich in the nineteenth century.”Milton holds that the aim 
of government must be to give opportunity to each man to work out his 
destiny in his own way. Liberty manifests itself in religious toleration and 
in freedom of the press, but Milton’s idea of liberty went much further. 
To quote Dunning: 

To the whole system of governmental supervision and restriction which he 
finds sustained by Plato and his school, Milton opposes the demand for a ra¬ 
tional freedom. . . . He denounces as destructive of the very foundations of virtue 
the attempt to enforce a rigid and austere code in diet, dress and amusements. 
He protests against uniformity in conduct, thought and expression as not only 
unattainable, but wholly undesirable.^^ 

10 Dunning, Political Theories. Luther to Montesquieu (New York- Macmillan, 1905), 
pp. 46-56. 

11. Dunning, op. cit., p. 78 

12. Ibid., pp. 243, 244 

13 Dunning, op. at., pp, 245, 246. 
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Milton did not favor universal suffrage and he felt that only those who arc 
really capable should be vested with the authority to govern. 

This same period saw also the revival and development of the natural 
law philosophy and of the contract theory of the origin of government. 
The latter theory is of particular interest to the student of American govern¬ 
ment because it occupied a conspicuous position in two periods of American 
history. An interesting fact about both the natural law and the contract 
theories is that both were used by political thinkers who set out to produce 
conclusions that were fundamentally contradictory to each other. Thus, 
Thomas Hobbes, an ardent defender of the Stuart regime m England, 
used these ideas to support the divine monarchy, while John Locke and 
Jean Jaccjues Rousseau used them to justify the right of revolution. Hobbes 
reasoned that since men arc bestial m a state of nature, they need a common 
power to overawe them into keeping their agreements. This they were able 
to secure through a contract whereby the people conferred the power of all 
on one person or upon an assembly and thereby reduced their will to one. 
In doing so, they surrendered all their rights to the sovereign, who was out¬ 
side the contract, not a party to it, and therefore not bound by it. Thus the 
King could do no wrong, because not being a party to the contract he 
could not break it. The covenant was conceived to be irrevocable and so no 
man had the right of revolution, no matter how bad the government of the 
ruler might be. This was an ingenious way of defending the absolute 
tyranny of the later Stuart kings. One might well ask what happens to 
lilieriy under such an arrangement, and the answer is that it depends upon 
the will of the sovereign. In the words of Hobbes 

In cases where the sovereign has prescribed no rule, there the subject hath the 
liberty to do or forebear, according to his own discretion. And therefore such 
liberty is in some places more, in some less; and in some times more, in other 
limes less, according as they that have the sovereignty shall think most con- 
vement ‘ ‘ 

John Locke, defender of the Revolution of 1689, wrote Two Treatises of 
Government, in which he attempted to justify the Revolution. In the first 
treatise he seeks to disprove the fact that any divine prerogative attaches to 
the office of king, and in the second, entitled Of Civil Government, he pre¬ 
sents a systematic discussion of the origin, character, and province of govern¬ 
ment. Locke asserts that the law of nature determines the rules that govern 
the conduct of men in their natural state. Equality is the fundamental fact 
in men’s relations with each other. He defines the natural rights of man as 

14 T Ilobbcs, The letiathan, Morlcv’s cd (London, 1887), pt II, chap. 21 
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life, liberty, and property,^^ and asserts that the purpose of the contract is 
to preserve these inalienable rights. The contract is made by the people, 
each with each. The power to judge is the only right given up, and all 
others are retained. Thus government becomes the agency of the collective 
will and may be called to account if it oversteps the bounds of its power. 
Locke also advocated majority rule and the separation of powers, but 
maintained the supremacy of the legislative branch of government. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau became the apostle of the French Revolution. He 
held that government is a necessary evil, the purpose of which is self-preser¬ 
vation and the basis of which is the contract in which each individual gives 
up everything and creates a general will, which is sovereign. The govern¬ 
mental contract is an agreement between equals, who remain so even after 
the contract has been signed. The right of revolution is an inalienable right 
of man; since the people are sovereign they can revoke the contract. The 
Social Contract is the work in which Rousseau protested the many injustices 
which plagued France in the eighteenth century. Of this work, Francis W. 
Coker says: 

Its doctrine of the absolute and inalienable sovereignly of the people and of 
the subordinacy of all governing agencies, hereditary as well as elective, were 
stated in such clear and eloquent terms as to appeal powerfully to the imagina¬ 
tion and emotions of the men of the French Revolution. The close influence of 
the Social Contract, in ideas and terminology, upon the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man is particularly manifest.^® 

It is interesting to note that the principal theories of the contract school 
were natural rights, popular sovereignty, and consent. Even Hobbes de¬ 
clared that the King derives his power from the consent of the governed, 
but he differed from both Locke and Rousseau in his contention that the 
people, having given their consent, cannot revoke it and sovereignty thus 
remains in the King. In the opinion of the other two philosophers, the 
existence of government and its continuance depend upon the will of the 
people who have not surrendered the right of dissent. 

The American Revolution was sustained and justified by the theories 
that were prevalent in England in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The leaders among the American colonists were thoroughly imbued with 
the English law and political literature of the time, and they contributed 
very little if anything that was original to the thinking that centered around 

15. 0 / civil Government, chap. 6. For a discussion of Locke’s concept of the Social Con¬ 
tract sec G. Catlin, The Story o 1 the Political Philosophers (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), 
chap. 9. 

16. Readings in Political Philosophy (New York: Macmillan, 1938), p. 631. Sec also T. I. 
Cook, op. ctt., pp. 626-636. 
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revolution and popular consent. Dunning believes that the “postulate of 
their theories of government were those that were transmitted in the history 
of the revolutions in England during the seventeenth century in the writings 
of Harrington Sydney, Locke and others.”To this list must be added 
Thomas Paine, whose writings had great influence and vogue during the 
early days of the Revolution. Indeed, Paine wrote Common Sense on the 
eve of the Revolution and in it urged the colonists to persevere in their 
revolt against the mother country. Dunning says of Paine that he was 
“essentially an agitator and a pamphleteer” but that he had a wonderful 
faculty of thought and expression, and “his keen wit and vivid phrases 
caught and fixed the doctrine of the revolution often much more effec¬ 
tively than the weightier and deeper analysis of mightier intellects.” Com- 
mon Sense was published in 1776 and it achieved an immediate success. 
In three months 120,000 copies were sold. It served to strike a critical blow 
in favor of political independence and was a most forceful attack upon 
monarchy and hereditary government. Its violent and destructive type of 
reasoning appealed to the colonists in their state of rebellion. Its expression 
of the sentiment that hereditary succession is an insult to posterity, and its 
designation of kings as crowned ruffians and William the Conqueror as a 
bandit were music to the ears of the rebels.'® 

The colonists believed in a pre-governmcntal stale of nature and in the 
contractual basis of government, the putpose of the compact being to min¬ 
ister to the general welfare, I'hese tlieones they borrowed from John Locke. 
They believed also in popular sovereignty, in the right of revolution, in 
checks and balances as the most certain method for preserving the lights of 
the people; they believed that life, liberty, and property arc the inalienable 
rights of man and that the purpose of government is to protect these rights. 
Here again, we see the influence of John Lrxke. These conceptions were 
incorporated in the Declaration of Independence by Thomas Jefferson. 
Charles E. Merriam is of the opinion that the idea of contract particularly 
appealed to the Americans because of the prominence it had enjoyed when 
the early New England settlements were formed. Two revolutions had 
occurred in England in the seventeenth century and 

. . . the theory of revolution had reccivcil classic formulation in the treatises of 
John Locke. The Americans were thus supplied with an ample precedent from 
England, in both historical events and philosophic formulae.'® 

17 Poliiiciil Theone<. Rot{s<aiu to Sptiucr (New York Macmillan, 1920), p 91 See also 
R G Gcttell's Histor\ of Ameruan PoLtnul Thought (New York Century, 1928), pp 82 ff. 

18 See R G Gtttell, op. ett , pp 89 ff , on the influence of Thomas Paine. 

19 C F, Merriam, Atnetnan PohUcal Theories (New York- Macmillan, 1924), pp. 49-50 
See also Gettell, op tit., pp 196 ff. 
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Among the writers of this period who expressed the prevailing sentiment 
of the American Patriots were John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Samuel Adams. 

THE POST-REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. After independence had been won and 
recognized, it was no longer necessary nor desirable to preach the right of 
revolution, nor to dwell unduly upon the rights of man. Unrestrained 
revolutionary enthusiasm disappeared and with it the expression of revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines. Whereas it had been necessary to emphasize the rights of 
man, more democracy in government, annual elections, the dissolution of 
political bonds, the post-revolutionary emphasis was upon the necessity of 
a strong central government, less democracy, a strong executive, a more 
perfect Union. The Preamble of the United States Constitution gives a clear 
picture of the aims of the new government and its ideals. So great was the 
swing away from the rights of man, that it was agreed that since the people 
had retained these rights automatically, it was not necessary to reserve them 
in state constitutions by special bills of rights, and a battle of words raged 
hotly as to whether they need be expressed in the national Constitution. 

Deviation from revolutionary doctrines is best seen in the writings of 
John Adams and Alexander Hamilton and in the [federalist Papers, in 
which the main questions were now of a practical nature: first, can a repub¬ 
lican form of government be operated over so large an area? and second, 
how can constitutional ecjuilibrium of power be attained? In setting up the 
structure of the national government, the Fathers of the Constitution were 
greatly influenced by the writings of the Baron de Montesquieu, who lived 
in the period of the Natural Law and Social Contract School of thought, 
but remained relatively untouched by it. In 1748 Montesquieu had written 
the Spirit of Laws, in which he advocated the principle of separation of 
powers of government into legislative, executive, and judicial as the most 
likely means for preserving the equilibrium of government and political 
liberty among the people. This principle he thought he saw in the English 
system of government. “Unless a constitutional system is so arranged that 
one power is checked by another, the citizen still may lack that security 
in which liberty consists.” Liberty Montesquieu takes to be 

... a right of doing whatever the laws permit, and if a citizen should do what 
they forbid, he would no longer be possessed of liberty, because all his fellow 
citizens would have the same power. . . . Constant experience shows us that 
every man invested with power is apt to abuse it, and to carry his authority as 
far as it will go. To prevent this abuse, it is necessary from the very nature of 
things that power should be a check to power. In every government there are 
three sorts of power: the legislative, the executive and the judicial. ... In order 
to have political liberty it is requisite the government be so constituted as one 
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man need not be afraid of another. . . . When legislative and executive powers 
arc united in the same person . . . there can be no liberty. . . . Again, there is no 
liberty il the judicial power be not separated from the legislative and executive. 

Post-revolutionary American theory shows two broad tendencies,the 
reactionary, best represented in the writings of John Adams, Alexander 
Hamilton and in the Federalist Papers; and the more liberal view, expressed 
in the ideas of Samuel Adams and Thomas Jellerson. Both made a contribu¬ 
tion to American government, the first in establishing a more perfect Union 
and the latter in furnishing working principles of democracy which could 
be applied to the Union subsequently. When the common enemy of the 
(Colonies was routed, the forces of disintegration in the new country began 
to make themselves felt, and it became necessary to devise some means of 
holding the new nation together. The Articles of Confederation were a dis¬ 
mal failure in this respect, but there was wide difrercncc of opinion among 
leading citizens as to the means of attaining the desired end of “forming a 
more perfect Union and securing the blessings of liberty” to themselves and 
their posterity. John Adams expressed in general the sentiments and opin¬ 
ions of the reactionary forces in the new nation. Adams distrusted un¬ 
limited democracy and had little confidence m the ability of the masses of 
the people to govern. He contended that it is just as easy to have tyranny 
in the masses of people as in one man. In his Defense of the Constitutions 
of the Government of the United States of America (1787-1788), he defends 
the doctrine of inequality, advocates a government by an aristocracy of 
birth, education, and wealth, on the ground that such men are best fitted 
to govern since they have the leisure to learn how to do so. In the opinion 
of Adams, people are not only capable of tyranny; they are jealous and sus¬ 
picious and have no abstract love of equality. Popular sovereignty is the 
basis of all government, but all free government ought to contain limitations 
upon the direct action of the people m order to render excesses on their 
part difficult. It is generally agreed diat any good government must have 
the elements of all three of the general types of government—monarchical, 
represented in the United States by the Chief Executive; aristocratic, repre- 

20 The Sptnt of Laws, NuReni’s trans , rev. by J. V, Prichard (2 vols , London- Bohn’s 
Standard Libraiy, 1878), bk XI, chaps 4, 6. For furdicr discussion of the place of Mon¬ 
tesquieu in political theory consult Gettcll, op at., p. 102, and Cook, op cit, chap. 21. 

21. It IS to be observed that the discussion at this point begins to concern itself with American 
political doctrines The development of Fnglish political thought proceeded along unique lines, 
but there was considerable exchange of opinion between Fnglish and American political 
theonsts. German political thought penetrated America in the 1890’s by way of the returned 
scholars and the workers, but not until after 1930 was there any systematic attempt at co- 
orilination of alien and American streams of thought At the present time, we are in a transi- 
sitional perioel Although in jiractual affairs, political science is being pulverized into competing 
ideologies, academic scholars arc trying, by drawing on new experiences and new thought, 
to create a universally valid political science 
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scnted by the United States Senate; and the democratic, by the national 
House of Representatives. In this way tyranny will be avoided.^^ 

Thomas Jefferson typified the more liberal tendency in the post-revolu¬ 
tionary era. He believed that the purpose of government is to guarantee the 
rights of the citizens, not to take them away; that government should rest 
upon the consent of the governed; that no generation can prescribe the 
mode of life for the next, and that therefore popular referenda should de¬ 
termine the willingness of any generation to live under the constitutional 
arrangement of the previous generation. He did not believe that government 
is something so sacred as to be above human criticism, nor that when it 
becomes objectionable it cannot be replaced by something more acceptable. 
Therefore, he believed in periodic revision of the Constitution in order that 
the structure of government might keep abreast of the change of the times. 
We find this theory incorporated in many of our state constitutions today, 
in the provision for a periodic popular referendum on the question of 
whether the constitution should be rewritten. Jefferson felt that rebellion 
is a medicine essential to the health of government and that there is nothing 
so dangerous to the general welfare as “the dull lethargy that creeps upon 
and paralyzes the public spirit.” He felt that it is not possible to preserve 
the liberties of the people unless those who govern are made aware of dis¬ 
sent and resistance among the citizens against policies which they consider 
detrimental to their good.^^ 

Jefferson abhorred monarchy. He declared that “no race of kings has 
ever presented above one man of common sense in twenty generations.” 
He was a great apostle of democracy and laid down numerous principles 
which should exist in a democracy, of which the most important are (i) 
equal and exact justice; (2) preservation of the rights of election by the 
people; (3) majority rule; (4) guarantee of civil liberties, such as freedom 
of religion and the press, and the right of habeas corpus and trial by jurv: 
(5) subordination of military to civil authority; (6) economical administra¬ 
tion. He differed sharply from John Adams in his faith in the common 
people, and because he believed in wide popular participation in govern¬ 
ment he advocated a wide program of education and strong local govern¬ 
ment. To quote Merriam: 

Keenly appreciating the necessity of popular intelligence as a basis for success¬ 
ful popular government, Jefferson was a constant advocate of measures for the 
diffusion of knowledge among the masses. If government rests upon public 

22. Sec C. E Merriam, op. at., chap 3, for the Reactionary Movement in America. See also 
R G. Gcttell, op. at., chap 6, sec. 4, for the same 

23. R G. Gettcll, op at, chap. 7, sec 2, contains an analysis of Jeffersonian doctrine. Sec 
also Merriam, op. at., chap. 4, “Jeffersonian Democracy.” 
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opinion, then our first and foremost care is to see that the opinion is kept right. 
Opinion that is unenlightened and unsound could be the death of free govern- 
ment.-"* 

Jefferson thought local government a guarantee of liberty, since it dis¬ 
tributes power among the various local units, from the state and the county, 
down to the very smallest unit. 

In evaluating Jefferson’s place as a political thinker, Merriam states that 

... he falls far short of the stature of a great political philosopher, but the scope 
of his power was very great because he possessed an unusual sagacity and astute¬ 
ness which made him a great party leader. Another cause of his power was his 
singular gift in interpreting and expressing popular feeling. In the last place, he 
possessed a great confidence in the common people, believed in their capacity 
for self-government and m the soundness of their judgment.^^ 

Both the reactionary element and the liberal way of thought made a 
definite contribution to the post-revolutionary period of American govern¬ 
ment. The reactionary party achieved the adoption of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion and the establishment of the federal form of government on a firm 
basis. Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and James Madison contributed a 
large share to the acceptance of the Constitution in their writing of the 
Federalist Papers. The liberal thought re-emphasized the importance of 
individual rights and set forth the principles of democracy which were to 
be the guiding lines for the establishment of governmental machinery de¬ 
signed to make the democratic way of life a reality. 

When once the central government was fairly established, the opposition, aided 
by the movement m brance, rapidly gained strength and was soon able to obtain 
control of the administration. Their return maiked the reaction from govern¬ 
ment to liberty again. 

The Jacksonian era was marked by the practical application of demo¬ 
cratic theory, which was manifested in (i) the extension of the suffiage to 
a manhood basis, (2) the abolition of property and religious qualifications 
for holding office, (3) an increase in popular participation in the election of 
officers, (4) popular opposition to the aristocratic elements of the judicial 
system in the states—resulting in shorter terms for judges and popular elec¬ 
tion, and (5) popular ratification of state constitutions.. 

The political theory in the United States between 1830 and i860 centered 
In the discussions relating to slavery and to the nature of the Federal Union, 
two storm centers so violent in nature that they finally precipitated in the 
Civil War. The controversy concerning slavery centered around the funda¬ 
mental con(:e[)tion of liberty prevalent at the time. 

24. Mcrn.im, op at. pp. 158-9. 

25. Op. at, pp 170-173 

26 Ibid., p 174 
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It IS clear that at the bottom of the controversy between the radical Abolitionists 
and the Pro-slavery Party, there was a fundamental difference of opinion as to 
the nature of human liberty. The abolitionists thought that liberty is the birth¬ 
right of all men; the defenders of slavery thought it the possession of those only 
who are fit. The Abolitionists thought that as far as rights are concerned, all 
men are created and should continue to be equal . . . the opposite party thought 
that rights do not belong to men simply as men, but because of their superior 
qualities. Thus the Abolitionist argued that . . . the Negro ought to be put in 
possession of the original and natural rights which are justly his . . . while the 
slaveholder held that the Negro being an inferior order of man, should be kept 
in a state of complete subjection for his own and for the general good.^^ 

The desire of the South to secede reinvigorated the discussion as to the 
nature of the Union. Differences of opinion between those who advocated 
States’ rights, ably represented by John C. Calhoun and the nationalist 
theorists, whose spokesman was Daniel Webster, led to a discussion of the 
nature of sovereignty and its location. Both sides admitted that it resided 
with the people, but Calhoun held that “We, the People” were the people 
in the States, whereas Webster and his followers contended that the Consti¬ 
tution was adopted by the people of the United States as a whole “by means 
of an agreement as binding as the social contract.” The post-bellum period 
developed a new school of Nationalists, who accepted Calhoun’s theory of 
the indivisibility of sovereignty but contended that this sovereignty resides 
in the nation and not in the states. Thus the theory of the divisibility of 
sovereignty between the national government and the States, enunciated 
by the United States courts in a series of decisions in earlier days,^® and 
the contractual character of the United States Constitution were both re¬ 
pudiated, “the nation was declared supreme . . . and the organic and evolu¬ 
tionary character of the nation was given greater attention.” 

The equalitarian feature is strong in democratic theory, although the 
negative side has been more emphasized than the positive. The negative 
side shows itself in the destruction of the hereditary principle and of class 
privileges. Equality before the law is an ideal that has been realized only 
relatively. There is one law for the rich man who has the resources to 
defend himself in the courts, and another for the poor who must take what 
the state gives him. Some classes and some races have not received equality 
The Negro is discriminated against in every phase of life and work in the 
United States. The fight for political equality has centered around the abo¬ 
lition of property, race, and sex qualifications for voting and officeholding. 

27. Mcrnam, op. at., p. 248 

28. Chisholm V. Georgia, 2 Dallas 435, Ware v Hylton, 3 Dallas 232; McCullough v. Mary¬ 
land, 4 Wheaton 316, Worcester v. Georgia. 6 Peters 591-592. 

29. Mcrnam, op. at, p. 303. Chap 7 contains an excellent treatment of the controversy on 
the Nature of the Union, 
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Economic equality has been promoted by the destruction of entail and 
primogeniture, by the light against combinations and trusts, by heavy tax¬ 
ation to prevent economic concentration of wealth. The fear of large-scale 
combinations, originally inspired by industrial corporations, has been ex¬ 
tended to the gigantic combinations of union labor, which are forcing their 
power and will not only on the industrial corporations in their demands 
for favorable labor conditions, but upon the laboring man himself. They 
are setting themselves up as the ultimate judges of what is fair and just, 
compelling him to use the forcible instruments of collective bargaining even 
in cases where he does not consider himself aggrieved. They are also work¬ 
ing hardships upon the general public in cases where the Union insists upon 
enforcing its demands through the curtailment of public services. If the 
strongest factor in modern democracy is the desire to avoid tyranny, then 
the fight against arbitrary actions of labor combinations is as much a prob¬ 
lem as the fight against the industrial capitalists was at the beginning of 
the present century. 

In concluding this discussion, the author can do no better than quote 
from the work of Charles E. Merriam: 

It appears that recent political theory in the United States has shown a decided 
tendency away from many doctrines that were held by the men of 1776. . . . 
The Revolutionary doctrines of an original stai'* of nature, natural rights, the 
social contract, the idea that the tunction of government is limited to the pro¬ 
tection of persons and property,—none of these finds wide acceptance among the 
leaders in the development of political science. The great service rendered by 
these doctrines is fully recognized and the presence of a certain element of truth 
in them is freely admitted, but they are no longer generally received as the best 
explanation of political phenomena. Nevertheless . . . thus far the rejection of 
these doctrines is a scientific tendency rather than a popular movement. Probably 
these ideas continue to be articles of the popular creed, although just how' far 
they are seriously adhered to is difficult to asccriain.^^ 

SOME TYPICAL INTERPRETATIONS AND CONCERNS OF DI M(X:RACY 

The interpretations of democracy have varied with the times, and the 
direction of its activities has changed from period to period. 

The Fight Against Political Monopoly, In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, democracy was directed against political absolutism, the rule of 
arbitrary personal power, entrenched political privilege, institutionalized in¬ 
equality—that is, against the political monopoly of the privileged classes 
and the disfranchisement of the larger portion of the population. Democracy 
in this period stood for parliamentary representation, for equality before 
the law, for “constitutions as solemn guarantees” of a general understand- 

30. Ibtd., pp. 332-3. 
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ing of a public policy regarding the fundamentals of public life. This 
struggle was carried on in England, America, and France with varying 
degrees of success.®^ 

The nineteenth century battled for a more perfect recognition of the 
principles of democracy, realized in part in America in the Jacksonian era. 
There followed struggles for a broader suffrage and more equal representa¬ 
tion both in England and the United States, for a more complete control 
over the acts and agencies of government, for a closer hold on legislation, 
administration, and the judgment of the courts. 

Thus England had its great contests over the reform in the House of Com¬ 
mons, over the extension of the right to vote, over the veto power of the House 
of Lords. . . . America had its battles to widen the circle of the landowner and 
the taxpayer, over the abolition of the status of slavery, over the gradual exten¬ 
sion of the principle of democratic control through the governmental system.^" 

New Social and Industrial Conditions. Toward the middle of the century, 
however, democracy came face to face with a new set of problems. This 
period was characterized by the development of industrialism and of urban¬ 
ism, both of which involved a dislocation of human life and conduct. Mer- 
riam states that the “new problem was the interpretation of the formulas 
and the ideals of the historic democracy in terms of the new social and 
industrial conditions appearing in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” 
Several questions came to the front, as for example, what significance democ¬ 
racy might have under the new conditions, and what was to be the theoret¬ 
ical and practical program of democracy after popular sovereignty had been 
established; what interpretations might be put on liberty and equality, what 
might be the conception of political justice and of social justice. Should 
democracy assume an attitude of laissez-faire toward the struggle of its citi¬ 
zens, or establish a co-operative commonwealth in the industrial sense, or 
find a middle ground between extreme individualism and all-inclusive 
collectivism.'^ 

Urbanism as the companion of modern industrialism tended to transform 
the ways of life and thought; it was marked by a concentrated movement 
of the population from the farms to the cities. The masses in the cities pre¬ 
sented new types of people, new problems of social and political organiza¬ 
tion. The movement to the cities was particularly great in England, 
Germany, and the United States. The transition worked a great hardship 
on the individual citizen and on political, and social agencies, bringing a 
great amount of misery and maladjustment. This process required signifi- 

31. Mcrriam, American Political Ideas, 186^-1917 (New York* Macmillan, 1920), pp. 3, 4. 

32. Ibid., p. 4. 

33. Mcrnam, American Political Ideas, 1865-1917, pp. 4, 5. 
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cant readjustments of life and conduct, since the standards of the two modes 
of living were opposite. Urban standards dominated social and political 
thought, necessitating fundamental readjustments with reference to political 
theory. Race problems also became the storm centers of political theory and 
practice. Some of the forces tended toward democracy and some against it. 
llie general decline of the idea of the hereditary principle, the feeling 
against the inheritance of political power, the lack of veneration for what 
IS ancient—all these tended toward democracy, just as did the prevalence of 
universal and compulsory education and the shorter working day, which 
brought a greater amount of leisure to the laborer. At the same time, there 
were fundamental forces working against-democracy, one of which was 
the concentration of economic power and another the theory of the inequal¬ 
ity of man. Men are not equal, it was said, and they ought to be organized 
politically on the basis of their inequality. Again there was m evidence the 
theory of aristocratic efliciency: that the few are ellicicnt, the many dull. 

Organization of Wor/{ers. One of the new developments m the industrial 
world within the last sixty years is the organizaiion of workers. This move¬ 
ment involved social organization, a sense of class solidarity, programs, 
propaganda, and theories adapted to the laboring groups. Manifestations of 
It were found in Trade Unionism, in State Socialism, in Guild Socialism, in 
Syndicalism, and m Communism. The Fabian Society in England, led by 
vSidncy and Beatrice Webb, and by (ieorge Bernard Shaw made the English 
workingman conscious politically, and gave him an economic and political 
program. Similarly, Cjcnnan Socialism sought to convince the laborer that 
his interests would best be served through the agency of the state. 

MODERN EXPONENTS OI- DEMOCRACY 

The exponent of democracy is not unaware of the fact that it, like any 
other foim of government, has many shortcomings, presents innumerable 
pioblems, and leaves much room for improvement; but he feels, neverthe¬ 
less, that in spite of all the evils and dangers inherent in it, it is infinitely 
preferable to any other form of government and that its problems can be 
solved in the course of time. Exponents of democracy feel that it is not 
merely a form of government or of the state but a way of life. The differ¬ 
ential psychologist has helped to destroy the old doctrine of equality because 
of the obvious variations in human ability; the anthropologist has disproved 
the debatable theory of the superiority of certain races, and the result of all 
this has been the conception of equality as ec|ual opportunity. Among the 
outstanding modern exponents of democracy have been John Stuart Mill, 
James Bryce, and Walter Lippmann. 
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John Stuart Mill, Mill was a Utilitarian, and his test of democratic gov¬ 
ernment and institutions rests upon that basis. In his Representative Gov¬ 
ernment he sets down two criteria for testing government: the degree to 
which it tends to increase the sum of the good qualities collectively and 
individually, and the quality of the machinery itself, that is, the degree to 
which it IS adapted to take advantage of the number of good qualities which 
may at any moment exist. The best government is usually that in which the 
superior power is held by the aggregate of the community. There are two 
fundamental reasons for this, namely, that human beings are secure in 
proportion as they are self-protected, and second, human beings are suc¬ 
cessful only as they are self-dependent. Thus an active type of character 
IS developed in a democracy. There are certain preconditions to democracy; 
first, democracy cannot function where people are too unruly; second, when 
people are too passive; third, where the regional idea is too strong (sectional 
interests versus national interests); fourth, if the desire to govern others is 
stronger than the desire for personal liberty. The great dangers of repre¬ 
sentative government are two: first, the ignorance and incapacity of the 
controlling body, and second, the preponderance of selfish interests. 

The relation of democracy to liberty and equality has occupied the 
thoughts of many political thinkers. Liberty particularly is historically closely 
associated with democratic rule. One of the most ardent exponents of lib¬ 
erty and also the most intense individualist of the nineteenth century was 
Mill, whose ideas about the relation of government to the individual are 
expressed in no uncertain terms in his essay On Liberty, in which he states 
that 

. , . the sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, 
in interfering with the freedom of action of any of their number is self-protec¬ 
tion . . . the only purpose for which power can he rightfully exercised over any 
member of a civilized community against his will, is to prevent harm to others. 
His own good, either physical or moral, is not sufficient warrant. 

Mill’s individualism led him to extreme attitudes in matters of govern¬ 
mental regulation. He did not approve of compulsory education and abom¬ 
inated paternalism in lawmaking bodies. Repression of individuality in any 
form was to him despotism of the worst sort. This extreme type of indi¬ 
vidualism is not part of the philosophy of Franklin H. Giddings, who be¬ 
lieved that the extension of state activity is not inconsistent with liberty in 
a democracy, and that therefore whatever legislation is necessary to satisfy 
man’s fundamental needs is justifiable. 

James Bryce. One of the most able and sympathetic champions of democ¬ 
racy was James Bryce, to whom democracy meant an expression of the 
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popular will through the vote. Like Mill, Bryce set up criteria by which 
the quality of a government may be tested: (i) Does government provide 
safety for the people as against outside aggressors.^ (2) Does it maintain 
internal order? (3) Does it administer justice? (4) Does it give a reason¬ 
able amount of assistance to citizens in their occupations? Bryce contends 
that, in general, democracy has been able to attain these ends, although not 
to the same extent in all countries in which it has existed. In some respects 
democracy has failed to carry out the principles of its early advocates, be¬ 
cause democracy and human brotherhood have not always marched hand 
in hand; there is no sense of brotherhood between states, a fact proven by 
the continuance of wars among nations. Democracy has not abolished class 
distinctions and class lines. It does not call out the best political talent in 
the nation for public office; it has not purified politics, since graft is still 
with us and money powers control the operation of government; it has not 
brought about general contentment.^*’^ The evils attending democracy arc 
many, hut some of them are not peculiar to the democratic form of govern¬ 
ment, Bryce points out that extravagance, the perversion of administrative 
and legislative agencies by moneyed interests, and the tendency to regard 
politics as a trade entered into for gain and not for public service are found 
in all forms of government. Evils peculiar to the democratic form are the 
failure to esteem skill and expertness in government, the undue and corrupt 
influence of political parties on governmental agencies, the lack of stability 
and continuity in the execution of the laws due to periodic elections and 
impermanent tenure of administrators, and difficulty in dealing with organ¬ 
ized wealth. His ultimate conclusion is that although democracy has not 
closed the old channels of evil—and has indeed opened some new ones—it 
has nevertheless not increased the flow of evil.^® Moreover, Bryce sees many 
advantages in the democratic way of life, the most significant of which arc 
the stimulation to self-education and participation in governmental activity, 
and the opening of a wider horizon to the individual. On the whole, democ¬ 
racy is successful, in the opinion of Bryce, but he was nevertheless impressed 
with the widespread modern discontent, which in his day was not as great 
as in our own. He believed that urbanization called new social problems 
into being, such as the development and organization of labor groups and 
ideas of proletariat dictatorship, for which democracy cannot be blamed, but 
which it has been unable to prevent.®^ 

3.1 Modern Denweruites (Macmillan, 1927), II, chap 73 

35 Ibtd., chap. 74. 

36 Cp. at, chap. 69. 

37. Loc. at. 
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Walter Ltppmann. Of the more recent exponents of democracy Walter 
Lippmann is an able representative. To him the dangers of democracy can 
be met only by facts. In his Liberty and the News he places journalism in 
the front rank of importance m a democracy because it is instrumental in 
molding public opinion which forms the basis for popular action and par¬ 
ticipation in governmental affairs. He brings an indictment against the 
Press because it has failed in its high mission, since it seeks to perpetuate 
Its own creed instead of giving straight facts to the reading public. Hence 
public opinion is not based on complete information but only upon what 
the Press gives it. He suggests as a remedy the founding of political ob¬ 
servatories to gather and sift the news and give to the electorate an unbiased 
account of events, thus creating a more effective public opinion. Lippmann 
has his doubts about the intelligence of public opinion—which he expresses 
in the Phantom Public —because people are so susceptible to emotional ap¬ 
peal and so prone to think in certain stereotyped patterns that their reactions 
and conclusions are not rational. In his Preface to Politics he discusses the 
importance of intelligent leadership m a democracy. The statesman must 
be more than a leader of his party, and the moment that a man takes a 
public office he has no right to be the representative of one group alone; he 
has assumed the burden of harmonizing particular agitations with the gen¬ 
eral welfare.^® 

THE FOLKWAYS AND FOLKLORE OF POLITICS 

Folklore. The government and politics of a state are conditioned by the 
folklore of the people. Folklore, in the primitive sense, is based upon myths 
and traditions, handed down from generation to generation. Folklore en¬ 
compasses the beliefs which people have found to be good by the test of 
times and crisis, and which, because they have sufficed in the past, are as¬ 
sumed to be sufficient for the present and the future.^^ Herein lies an obstacle 
to progress: folk are so prone to a blind faith in the past that they become 
irrationally hostile to any deviations from the generally accepted behavior 
pattern suggested to solve the problems of a changing world order. The 
anthropologist tells us that behavior and attitudes become more articulate 
in folklore than in any other cultural medium, and folklore then tends to 
crystallize and perpetuate the forms of culture that it has made articulate. 
It is therefore evident how significant a part folklore plays in relation to 
various culture traits of any given society, traits such as morals, etiquette, 

38. For Lippmann’s present reactions to public opinion in a democracy, consult his syn- 
dicated editorials, “Today and Tomorrow.” 

39 F. E. Lumlcy in Principles of Sociology (New York McGraw-Hill, 19^5). Chap 10 
gives an excellent discussion of mores and folkways. 
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tabus/" Folklore crystallizes the culture forms that are locally favored or 
insisted upon, and thus it becomes understandable why the English concept 
of democracy and liberty may deviate sharply from that of the American. 

Foll{ivays. Folkways exist because it is impossible for people to live to¬ 
gether without tending to uniformity of behavior. These folkways are 
group habits and customs; they become norms of conduct for succeeding 
generations and assume the character of social forces which control indi¬ 
vidual and group conduct. The student of political science needs to remem¬ 
ber this in studying the political folkways of modern government. Primitive 
peoples find out by trial and error what is good and what is bad for them 
and develop their tabus and avoidances as well as their positive rules of life 
and conduct on the basis of their physical and emotional reactions to these 
things, notably the reactions of fear, pain, and pleasure. Every society xle- 
pends to some extent upon building into the growing personality a system 
of tabus enforced by fear, and this is as true of so-called civilized societies 
as it is of primitive groups.'^^ This tendency on the part of contemporaneous 
society is greatly deplored by Thurman Arnold who states that man is ruled 
largely by superstitions and tabus, that the liberal-minded person who tests 
mores in the light of scientific progress and utility and questions the potency 
of old tabus represents a small minority of the population. In Arnold’s 
opinion, the force of tabus curtails the usefulness of government in solving 
the important problems of today, the particular tabu in this case being the 
generally accepted theories regarding the functions of government. 

Individualism is one of our cherished traditions and bureaucracy one of 
the favorite tabus of democracy, and the combination renders government 
impotent when it organizes to alleviate human need and suffering. Rem¬ 
edies for present social and economic ills arc retarded and even precluded 
at times by the fact that people m an emergency stick to stereotypes of 
thought and symbolic attitudes because they are afraid of change. Since 
man is ruled largely by superstitions and tabus, any new observational creed 
must recognize that drama and ceremony are as important as food and 
shelter. “This creed must share the characteristics of all which made the old 
creeds acceptable before it can be used by the respectable and the learned.”^^ 

Arnold outlines the characteristics of any new creed as follows: 

I. It must be based on a very simple and understandable ideal capable 
of personification so that the public may have confidence in it. For example, 
the popular personification of the physician is the “Men in White.” 

40 See R. Bcncilict, “Folklore,” Enryclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VI, 291. 

41. See M. R Davis, “Folkways,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VI, 294. 

42. Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven- Yale University Press, 1938), p. 139. 
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2. It must oe inspirational and therefore cannot be accurate in description 
(because people are uniformly emotional about their creeds and beliefs). 

3. It must not be so fantastically idealistic as to create impossible standards 
because these create a conflict which leads in the end to the fulfillment of 
practical needs by non-respectable people. 

4. It must not be realistic in the sense that it is an exposure of human 
frailties; therefore it must be sweetened by what the realist is apt to call 
hokum. There is no room for disillusionment in an effective social plat- 
form.^^ 

The feeling for the traditional among many people today is so strong, in 
the opinion of Arnold, that when, in the economic depression, the govern¬ 
ment entered into fields in which private enterprise had failed, the “myths 
and folklore of the time hampered the practical organization at every turn” 
and served to paralyze organizations with the name government attached 
to them. Men refused benefits obviously to their advantage because these 
were tendered by government, which violated the current tabu that gov¬ 
ernment could not adequately carry on functions which normally had been 
carried on by private enterprise (the creed is laissez-faire and the tabu is the 
fear of administrative bureaucracy). Arnold feels that no program for the 
alleviation of any pressing problem can win any sort of acceptance without 
having behind it some theory logically consistent with the more general 
superstition covering the function of government.'*^ 

Mores. Mores are the folkways which are considered indispensable to the 
welfare of society as the only right ways, deviation from which is supposed 
to lead to disaster. Thus when an act is said to be immoral what is meant 
IS that it deviates from the established custom and is therefore wrong. There 
IS a tendency to worship the past and the principles of the past with a blind 
and religious devotion. Those who test mores in a crisis by the standards 
of tradition will mistrust organization when that phenomenon comes in 
conflict with long-established and cherished principles, on the ground that 
organization may err and stray but principles are believed to endure forever 
provided they are sound. For instance, in the years of the economic depres¬ 
sion after 1929, social organizations of which men did not approve were 
regarded as sinful. And so “certainty of opinion is possible for people who 
know nothing whatever about the actual situation; they feel they do not 
need to know details because they know the principles.” 

Some mores remain mere beliefs, conformity to which is conditioned by 

43. Ibtd., pp. 139, 140, 141 

44 Ibid, chap 3, pp. 46-82. 

45 Ibid., chaps I, 2. 
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custom; others arc translated into law and positive institutions. Laws are 
those folkways which, in addition to the approval of public opinion, are 
given the added and specific sanction of the organized political group. A 
law must first be fixed as a group habit of conduct before it can command 
obedience, and any law which violates this principle is certain of defeat. 
An excellent example of this principle in our time is the national prohi¬ 
bition law, which, because it had never become fixed as a group habit and 
never could become so because of our traditional tabu against government 
interference in the private life of the individual citizen, was doomed to 
defeat because it could not command obedience. Walter Lippmann in his 
Phantom Public gives an excellent discussion of this phase of law ob¬ 
servance. 

The sociologists tell us that the fundamental core of mores of a nation 
IS the center around which everything revolves. Lasswell develops this 
thesis to some extent in his Politics, in which he states that any well-knit 
way of life molds human behavior into its own design. “The individualism 
of bourgeois society,” he says, “like the communism of socialized society, 
must be inculcated from the nursery to the grave.” The central idea of 
Democracy, in the opinion of Lasswell, is individual ownership, individual 
responsibility, individual enterprise and political individualism; the virtues 
are initiative and thrift, and the goal is success and power. Thus in the 
United States the life of personal achievement and personal responsibility is 
extolled to the individual in song and story, almost from the beginning of 
his consciousness. Penny banks are designed to instill the habit of thrift; 
trading in the schoolyard help children learn the scale of values; grades in 
school develop the spirit of rivalry. 

The central idea of Communism is collective ownership, collective re¬ 
sponsibility, collective enterprise, and collective political thinking. All the 
Russian mores and folkways have been steered to adjust themselves to this 
new central ideology, in which the outstanding virtue is co-operation. In 
order to inculcate this idea of collectivism, Russia has had to remodel the 
entire physical and psychological environment of the young. There arc col¬ 
lective houses with community laundries, and group tasks have been substi¬ 
tuted for individual tasks in order to keep collectivism at the center of 
attention. Theatrical performances emphasize the play and not the star, 
and deal with the fate of movements rather than with the problems of the 
individual.**® 

46 Srr H D LjsswcII, Polttu^ Who Gets What. When, How (New York McGraw-Hill. 
i9?6), pp 30, 34-5. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

I’hc student of politics must learn to separate the real from the mythical 
if he is to get a true picture of governmental operation and to find some 
practical solution for its problems. Charles Austin Beard in his Charter for 
the Social Sciences points out four conditioning realities which must be 
considered m the government of the future, the first of which is the fact 
of the changing nature of society in which a man works and lives. This is 
a fact which we cannot ignore, whether we welcome it with uncritical 
enthusiasm or deplore it as a retrogression. The second of the conditioning 
realities is Industrialism. Western civilization rests economically on science 
and machinery; it is a technological civilization as distinguished from one 
founded upon agriculture or handicraft commerce. The third reality is that 
our civilization is essentially rational and scientific. To quote Beard: “The 
farmer may still hope to drive away insect pests by exorcising evil spirits, 
but no owner of an automobile expects to start a balky engine by doing 
genuflections before the carburetor.” The fourth reality which Beard thinks 
will influence government in the future is popular participation in govern¬ 
mental functions. Chief among the problems of modern governments there¬ 
fore are the development of methods and agencies of control, provisions for 
greater and more efTcctive participation in public afTairs by those who per¬ 
form the world’s work, and finally, the determination of the extent of 
government control of various phases of industrial life, including the means 
of production, the distribution of commodities and wealth, and exchange— 
all of which comprise the struggle of the common people for industrial as 
well as political democracy 

I’hc government of tomorrow must be based upon scientific principles 
which will thrust aside those political and legalistic mores which tend to 
retard the progress and development of expert public management, or to 
hinder the utilization of the fullest resources of the state to liberate and 
benefit all classes and races of society to an equal degree. In his Prologue to 
Politics, Merriam lists eight guiding principles for the state of the future, 
several of which are similar to those postulated by Beard. The first principle 
is a scientific approach to the problem of government. This cannot be at¬ 
tained as long as people adhere to outworn formulas and threadbare slogans. 
The second is the recognition of authority as trusteeship rather than as owner¬ 
ship; the third, the recognition in fact as well as in theory of the institution¬ 
alizing of trusteeship; the fourth, the recognition of the new value of expert 
management and its place in the social scheme; and the fifth, the recog- 

47. C. A, Beard, A Charter jor the Social Sciences (New York: Scribner, 1932), pp. 27-35. 
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riitioii ol the roles of science, education, and planning in the development 
ol any system of government. (Concerning the first of these Merriam says: 

Scitiue IS iiut lligc*ncc in human afTairs and must enter into any emerging pat¬ 
tern oi v.ilues and institutions. Tradition may stand in the way of intelligence and 
olten docs . . . hut tiadilion that cannot stand the irreverent analysis of science 
IS (oredooincd and its day of departure may be postponed but not prevented in 
the Itjng run. 

Professor Merriam holds that science is indispensable to the development 
ot resouices and m organizing social devices for better utilization of natural 
and human resources. Pluralism of values is his sixth guiding principle for 
the state ol the luture. Some old values, he believes, should be incorporated 
in the new system, and here he finds it necessary to distinguish between 
values that arc (jutworn and those which he thinks will be significant in 
the new system: 

I conli(knily picditt that the new value systems as they emerge from the chaos 
jiid dclcatism ot our day will include many of the oltler values developed in ex- 
periciKc, among them religious values duct among the centers ot emotion and 
artistR unduation. 

His seventh priiui[dc is em[)hasis upon co-operation and not upon coercion. 
Nholeiue, in tlic ofimion of Professor Meriiam, is a confession of the lack 
ot [)owet in tuitions as in families . . . the techniques of industry, education, 
the ('huuh, science (piincipally types contiibuting to the happiness of man- 
kiiul) are all aveise to brute force, ('o-operation involves closer study of 
conditions of human activity, and scientific ,md human dlorts to adapt the 
tonditions ol [iroduction and consumption to the needs of those who are 
a Heeled by them. The eighth and final guiding princi[)le is a recognition of 
the cuative as well as the control roles of .issoeiaiion, for 

I'hc true design uf authority is not that ot dcstruclion but of creation and in 
another systiin ot \alucs, authority may emerge with another connolalion, namely 
that ol crcatiR i at her than repressor govei nment may appear as concerned with 
the ukase ot the iiulividual as with his restriction 

d he lolkloie of a n.Uion is a potent factor in shaping political institutions, 
branslated into modem terminologv, the folklore of a people is the sum of 
their ti adit ions and beliefs relating to the vaiious phases of life. Political 
folklore, to which we have largely confined ourselves, includes those beliefs 
about government and its relation to the individual which people have 
loiind to he good over a long period of time. Most of them have been born 
in [xriods of national stniggle; many of them have been tested in crises and 
tonnd to he good, and so liavc survived. 

4S Mtiiiiin, Violo^tie to Vohrus (Chicago l.'nivcrsity of Chicago Press, IQ39), pp 52-65. 
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Political beliefs do not die easily. Every form of government has its own 
common traditionvS-—democracy has built up its [lariicular set of beliefs— 
but every folk (nation) under its particular form of government builds up 
Its own peculiar interpretation of the general, common beliefs. Thus democ¬ 
racy has developed common beliefs about popular sovereignty, consent of 
the governed, the right of petition and protest, civil liberty incorporated in 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of religion, the guarantee of procedural 
rights which protect the individual from the arbitralv exercise of govern¬ 
mental power, equality of oppoitunny and privilege without regard to race, 
color, or creed, and popular participation in the functions of government. 
Hut each democratic nation has developed its own particular interpretation 
of these concepts and has translated them into living forms of governmental 
machinery and operation. When they arc so developed, these institutions 
become folkways. 

Let us illustrate the point. Although the United States and France shared 
certain fundamental common beliefs, France never believed that equal¬ 
ity means extending the suffrage to women. Again, the United States anil 
Great Britain do not have the same ideas about representation in legislative 
bodies, although both believe in legislative representation and the consent 
of the governed. Moreover, Great Jkitain and I'rance interpret consent of 
the governed to mean ministerial responsibility for legislative policy and 
action, while the United States translates this principle into pf^riodic rlcc- 
tions and popular initiative in legislation. The United States believes that 
the liberty of the people is best guarded by the separation of powers, a de¬ 
vice which exists in neither Great Britain nor France. 

National folklore has developed and changed under the stress of times, 
because government must adjust itself to changing conditions in a changing 
world in order to serve mankind to the fullest degree. Folklore starts as a 
political theory which is a rationalization of group interests, and every such 
theory grows out of a problem which demands solution. Sometimes the 
problem is so acute and the need so immediate that there is no time for the 
rationalization until after the accomplishment of the goal. Locke’s defense 
of the Revolution of 1689 in England is an example of this. At other times, 
change comes more slowly and people are prepared by degrees to accept 
a new ideology; this was evidenced in the writings of the Fathers of the 
American Constitution in the Federalist and other papers. But whether the 
particular belief originates in one way or another, its ultimate value to 
society is tested in the crucible of time and crisis, and in the long run, it 
will not survive its usefulness. Political thinkers of our own day, among 
them Mcrriam, Beard, Holcombe, Childs, and many of a younger genera- 
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tion, are no longer primarily concerned about forms of government or 
theories of state; they have, rather, looked the world m the face as realists 
and have concentrated their attention and skill upon the scientific tech¬ 
niques necessary to meet the challenge of a rapidly-changing order in the 
industrial as well as in the political world. 

The student of politics must remember that the folklore of a people has 
a firm hold on their emotions because it is woven into the fabric of their 
national life and patriotism and cannot easily be reasoned away. We have 
examined the folklore of politics over periods of time, its acceptances and its 
tabus; and we have seen how it can retard the hand of progress because 
the effect of ritual, which is a constant and continuous repetition of ideas 
in a setting of patriotism and solemn occasion, is difficult to eradicate. It 
is essential to learn to evaluate institutions and beliefs in terms of utility 
and reason, and not in terms of emotionalism or prejudice. The past must 
not be venerated to the exclusion of reasonable change. Mr. Justice Mathews, 
in delivering the opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Hurtado v. California (no U. S. 516) expressed this thought in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

Any legal proceeding enforced by public authority, whether sanctioned by age 
and custom or newly devised in the discretion of the legislative power, in further¬ 
ance of the general public good, which regards and preserves these principles of 
liberty and justice, must be held to be due process of law. 

This precept provides for a dynamic way of life, and until students and 
citizens learn to follow it, government will be impeded in its highest mis¬ 
sion, which is the promotion of the General Welfare. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Influence of Symbols on Politics 


SYMBOLS AND SOCIAL CONTROL 

STABILIT Y and success of any political ordering of society are dependent 
on the will and the ability of the governing group as government to exer¬ 
cise power for the establishment and maintenance of social control. For 
translating the will to power into actual political domination an institu¬ 
tional machinery is essential and indispensable. Institutions alone, however, 
are inadequate unless they are designed to serve definite political values. 
Therefore appropriate governmental institutions and concrete political ide¬ 
ologies are the basic instrumentalities of the power-generating process. 

As a matter of fact, in an advanced political civilization both political 
institutions and political concepts or values express themselves for the mass 
of the common people—and in a modern mass society the common man is 
the real addressee of political power—frequently through the more indirect, 
implicit, and associational medium of symbols; that is, in the tangible form 
of signs or the intangible form of words, combination of words, and even 
abstract thought processes. The whole life of our political society is fraught 
with such representations and substitutes as simplifications, abbreviations, 
and stereotypes of political institutions, ideas, and values. 

SYMBOLIZATION OF INSTH’UTIONS AND IDEAS 

In attual {)ohtical life, it is true, such symbolic representations or substi¬ 
tutes arc less common for institutions than for values or ideas. Institutions 
arc, as a rule, visible and comprehensible in their proper functional existence 
through the persons or the personnel operating them {e.g. the King for the 
institution of monarchy, the olTicials for the institutions of the state); 
through the plant or the establishment in their service {e.g. the army, the 
navy, or the government buildings); oi through their activities and achieve¬ 
ments (e.g. roads and bridges built from taxes). Institutions, therefore, con¬ 
crete and tangible by their nature, have recourse to the sublimation and 
materialization through symbolic processes only if they imply, or intend 
to imply, beyond their purely functional utility, an idea as a definite polit¬ 
ical value. Thus, kingship is simultaneously functional (since the King is 
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commander-in-chief of the armed forces or arbiter in controversial parlia¬ 
mentary situations) and ideational (since through it the integration of 
national unity is effected). In British monarchy the ideational or symbolic 
inferences outweigh by far the functional utility of the institution of 
kingship. 

Political ideas or values, on the other hand, by virtue of their vagueness 
and abstractness, are accessible to the intellect of the common man mainly 
though not exclusively by indirection, that is through the process of sym¬ 
bolization. They penetrate into his rational and emotional frame only if 
expressed in a simplified, condensed, abridged, externalized, or sublimated 
form, as the case may be. In most instances a full and explicit elaboration, 
by verbal or any other rational communication, of an abstract idea, even if 
It were technically capable of intelligible formulation, would be so time- 
consuming or cumbersome that in our rapidly moving social life it would 
defeat its very purpose. A visible, tangible, audible, or otherwise easily 
realizable symbol serves as the convenient vehicle for communicating to 
the mind and the senses of the masses an abstract political idea or value, 
For instance, the abstract idea of loyalty to the state is appropriately con¬ 
veyed through the symbolic medium of the national flag or the national 
anthem. 


SYMBOLIZATION OF THE SUPERNATURAL 

Man resorts to the symbolic process particularly when he desires to give 
concrete expression to what he considers the supernatural. This holds true 
for political as well as for religious values. The supernatural can be made 
manifest only through an intricate thinking process, which the common man 
cannot or will not perform, or through intelligible symbols. It is noteworthy 
that over long periods of history spiritual (religious) and temporal (political) 
values are closely interrelated. Divine and worldly authority are intertwined, 
frequently to the point of identification. It was relatively recently that political 
symbolism began to divorce itself from the religious setting. To this very 
day it is difficult to draw a clear line of demarcation between the symboliza¬ 
tion of religious and political values. The world of religious values is more 
static—in fact utterly dependent on unchallenged acceptance over a longer 
period. Political dynamics with their changing institutions, ideas, and values, 
demand a greater mobility of symbolic expression. This relationship may 
explain that in many civilizations political symbolism has lately gained 
ascendancy over religious symbolism. Since the time of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, however, the secular values of state and nation have become subjected to 
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religious emotionalism, so that the religious and the political approach to 
the supernatural are converging again.^ 

THE MECHANICS OF THE SYMBOLIC PROCESS 

Symbolic instrumentalities are a constant and ubiquitous ingredient of 
individual and social life. Life in society would be impossible if commonly 
understood and accepted symbols were not used by way of association, 
reference, condensation, abridgment, or simplification, as representations of 
actions, institutions, thought processes, and values. Our language, by origin 
and function, is habitual and systematized symbolization. What we call 
etiquette is conventionalized symbolism. Education operates persistently 
thr()ugh convenient symbols which represent values considered as attain¬ 
ments of personality in a given society. It is safe to say that even every 
individual consciously or subconsciously manipulates an elaborate system of 
symbolistic substitutes which are either incommunicable or utterly unintel¬ 
ligible and perhaps even ridiculous to others. 

In us most direct function a symbol is a visible or audible sign which 
represents, for the sake of convenience, expediency, clarity, or simplicity, an 
object or a thought process (idea). It may be explicitly agreed upon by 
those who use it (e.g. a telegraphic code; flags at sea; mathematical or 
musical symbols; shorthand symbols), or it may acquire its character as a 
habitual symbol by way of persistent and identical reference and association. 
The symbol may be a sound or a word (01 a combination of sounds or 
words) or a picture or similar representation of a tangible and visible 
object. At any rate, the symbol translates an abstraction (whether an insti¬ 
tution or an idea) into something real, concrete, communicable. The per¬ 
ception of the sign by the sensorial apparatus, through the process of 
association, calls up the image of the object for which the symbol stands. 
The symbol is an invocation of the object it represents. The mind realizes 
the object although the latter is not in sight. It is remembered though not 
visualized. Symbolic signs, sounds, marks, images have no meaning in 
themselves but only through association with the thing they represent. For 
an Australian aborigine the cross has no intellectual connotation. 

I. It IS by no mc.tns accidental that political theory down to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries has given little prominence to the ohcnonienon of political symbolism. Even today 
none of the leading institutional treatises on government or the general theory of the state 
pa>s more than incidental attention to the problem, because of its extra-legal nature; yet 
political symbolism as a fact of political reality has existed since—and perhaps existed before— 
the beginning organized society Discovery of its function for integrating political power re¬ 
sulted from the rece siKio-psychological approach to the phenomena of political organization. 
But for »he most pa it is buried umlcr a deep layer of pseudo-scientific semantics which in¬ 
dulges in affectation and obfuscation. American social psychology, more pretentious than that 
of other nations, is particularly guilty in this respect 
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SYMBOLIZATION AND THE EMOTIONAL RESPONSE 

Seen from the mechanistic angle alone the process of symbolization is a 
mere automatism of the mind and as such not affected by emotional or 
rational implications. In the religious as well as in the political world, how¬ 
ever, function and utility of the symbol depend on the emotional reactions 
it produces. The sign by itself may be trivial, meaningless, and common¬ 
place; through the association with a political or religious value it releases 
an emotional response in those who are accessible to the value. By no means 
are all signs charged with emotion. There are probably few in whom the 
sight of the mathematical symbol of the root or the musical symbol of the 
treble-clef evokes any emotional responses. The red flag on the road is 
merely a sign of danger ahead. Yet the same piece of red cloth, when car¬ 
ried in the midst of a crowd, may become a political symbol for a certain 
group or class because it invokes an emotional value common to the mem¬ 
bers of the group." It is, as a rule, the reference to and the association with 
a value of emotional character which transforms the functional sign into 
the emotional symbol. 

In the sphere of political life symbolization is effective only when used 
for a value shared by a large number of persons. Political symbols are, 
therefore, representations of collective—that is, social—values which arouse 
common emotions. The emotional reactions released in those susceptible to 
the particular value are of the most varied nature; they may be positive or 
negative; they may imply affection and attachmetit or aversion and hatred.® 
It is the intent and function of the symbolization process to evoke in the 
people who are accessible to the emotional values embodied by the symbol 
individual responses which in their collective operation will serve to ac¬ 
cumulate, crystallize, and solidify the emotions of the group for definite 
political purposes, and may bring about political action. 

PURPOSE AND VALUE OF THE SYMBOLIC PROCESS 

It is evident that there must be intrinsic reasons why, in many instances, 
the symbolic representation is resorted to instead of the object for which it 
stands. In the first place, the symbol simplifies and generalizes the institu¬ 
tion or idea for which it stands. To the common man, or, as the case may 
be, to the select group of the initiated, the meaning of complicated institu- 

2. One remembers the deep mcanin>r of the scene in Chaplin’s ‘‘Modern Times” in which a 
red rag on a protruding beam on a truck suddenly is converted into the symbol of a specific 
group allegiance. 

3. The author still remembers vividly his reaction of violent hatred when, for the first 
time, he saw the Swastika exhibited as political symbob in a procession in Munich in 1919; 
his feelings were shared ostensibly by most of the onlookers, although not by the members 
of the procession. 
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tions or abstract thought processes (ideas) is easier to communicate in the 
simplified, condensed form of the symbolization. Political scientists may well 
define and analyze abstract political values or complicated political relation¬ 
ships such as the state, the nation, kingship, allegiance to a “cause” or a 
leader, or the objectives of a political movement. But it is easier for the 
common man to grasp the psychological motivation of loyalty through the 
medium of symbols such as the national flag or the national anthem. More¬ 
over, the more colorful, striking, and generally appealing a symbolic repre¬ 
sentation is the more likely it is to carry emotional connotation commensurate 
with the importance of the object it represents. The abstract notion of free¬ 
dom cannot be seen, heard, tasted, smelled, or touched; it can only be 
simplified or typified in, say, an open trial before a court of law, the mace 
of the British House of Commons, or the legendary figure of Wilhelm Tell 
in the Swiss myth. Whenever the meaning of a value has to be imparted to 
a large group, the most appropriate vehicle of communication is symboliza¬ 
tion. In addition, participation in the symbolic recognition of a collective 
value promotes solidarity and unanimity in the group. Communion in the 
prevailing group interests gives to the individual member—otherwise lost in 
isolation—that sense of satisfaction and security which is attached to mem¬ 
bership in a group emotionally united in its responses, impulses, and ob¬ 
jectives. Symbolism is most effective in cieating, focusing, and externalizing 
allegiance to a common cause. The ego gains in self-esteem by identifying 
himself with what he considers a higher “cause” or value. The meaning of 
political institutions and ideas gains in quantity and in quality when couched 
in symbols. Thus, in politics as in religion, both springing from similar emo¬ 
tional roots, symbolization substitutes simplicity for complexity; it empha¬ 
sizes emotional attachment in the place of rationalization; it promotes col¬ 
lective consciousness of the group and thereby increases efficacy and unity 
of political action. No matter whether manipulated deliberately or prac¬ 
ticed subconsciously symbolization of political objectives is one of the fore¬ 
most instrumentalities of political power. 

VARIATIONS IN FRKQUKNCY AND INTENSITY OF THE 
SYMBOLIZATION PROCESS 

Symbolization as an instrumentality of political power has always existed. 
In our mass society which runs on geared-up emotionalism, its importance 
can hardly be overestimated. Range, frequency, and intensity of symbolism, 
however, vary in different periods and in different national political pat¬ 
terns. It seems that some nations are satisfied with a more rational approach to 
political reality; while others, more given to the inspirational or imaginative 
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approach, have greater need for symbolization. Periods and civilizations 
characterized by great capacity for reasoning are less fertile ground for 
political symbolism than those whose intellectual climate is more mystical and 
romantic. Although as yet no definite rules of cause and effect have been 
discovered, it appears that a political society is more stable when its symbols 
are merely subconsciously accessory and ancillary to institutions than when 
they are utilized deliberately for generating and promoting political power. 
Consequently, the use of political symbolism is more conscious and more 
flourishing in periods of social change than in periods in which social con¬ 
tentment testifies to the strength of the status quo. Generally speaking, 
political symbolism is either static and traditional (when used subconsciously 
for the prevailing values of existing institutions and ideas), or dynamic and 
revolutionary (when used promotionally for values created by political com¬ 
petition or social conflict). 

SYMBOLS IN THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE OF POLITICS 

1. In Antiquity. In primitive society where social organization is still 
dictated by religious habits, political and religious symbolism are almost 
indistinguishable. Thus kingship and leadership are determined by religious 
as well as by social values. The sword of the warrior, the scepter or staff of 
the king are elements of symbolization in all cultures. We observe in Homer 
how religious symbolism was in his time still intertwined with religious values. 
Classical antiquity and Christianity have contributed many of the symbols 
used by man today: the olive branch for peace; the winged goddess for 
victory; the anchor for hope; the cross for suffering; the scales of the blind¬ 
folded deity for justice. 

In ancient Greece political symbolism was less conspicuous as an inde¬ 
pendent phenomenon because political habits are contained in the general 
cultural pattern which distinguished the Greeks from the barbarians. The 
Romans, on the other hand, masters in the invention and manipulation of 
political techniques, evolved an elaborate system of political symbolism of 
predominantly military character. The fasces and the axe of the lictor, 
symbolizing imperium and auctoritas of the administrative and the judicial 
magistrate, the sending of the defeated army under the yoke, the ideographic 
symbolization of power and majesty or republican rule in the ubiquitous 
formula of SPQR (Senatus populusque Romanus) have served as models 
for political symbolism ever since. With the increasing influence of oriental 
deification of the ruler under the later Empire, political symbolism again 
demonstrated its affinity with religious practices. 

2. In the Middle Ages. It was, however, in the spiritual atmosphere of the 
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Middle Ages, more than in any other period of Western civilization, 
that symbolism was the foremost force for integrating social and polit¬ 
ical society. Social life became imbued with symbolistic processes which 
operated on the level of the masses and penetrated deeply into their 
workaday behavior, as shown by the elaboration of professional imagery 
and personification of the guilds and crafts. In the more exalted strata 
of the feudal hierarchy of the knights and the nobility, symbolic ritualism 
was woven into a veritable system of personal behavior and social action. 
Once more religious and political practices of symbolism revealed their 
cognate roots. Byzantine ritual strongly influenced ecclesiastical and secular 
patterns. In the symbolistic disguise of the two swords, the spiritual and the 
temporal, the struggle for political supremacy between Papacy and Emperor 
centering on the Investiture was epitomized for the common man who was 
incapable of grasping the intricacies of theological and legal dogmatics. The 
ceremonial procedures of coronation and anointment of the King, the trans¬ 
formation of offices of personal service in the royal household into offices of 
the state (chamberlain and chancellor; cupbearer, seneschal, and dapifer 
[steward]) are visible symbolic expressions of institutions and institution¬ 
alized ideas. Feudalism with its imagery and heraldry, in which Christian 
mythology and oriental tradition are magnificently blended, thrives on ex- 
ternalization and sublimation of political and social values through symbolic 
processes. 

3. Decline of Symbolism in the Renaissance and Reformation. Medieval 
symbolism received its death blow with the invention of the printing press. 
The printed word was the antidote against and the solvent of symbolistic 
concepts of life. Through it man is led to think for himself; social and 
religious values are subjected to the scrutiny of the rational mind. Popu¬ 
larization of knowledge destroys the belief in traditions and accepted au¬ 
thority. Secularization of thinking implies secularization of authority. None 
of the great movements of “enlightenment” since the Renaissance, such as 
the Reformation and Protestantism, rationalism and liberalism, and political 
self determination and democracy had much use for the intellectual short¬ 
cuts, the simplifications and condensations of issues by way of symbolization. 
After the breakdown of Catholic universalism in the Western world, re¬ 
ligious as well as political values were considered directly accessible to the 
thinking and believing man without endangering thereby their emotional 
appeal. As always in periods in which the belief in the reasoning powers of 
man is strong there was a decline in the use of symbolistic processes as the 
intermediaries to absolute values. In church and state the accepted symbols 
of authority and tradition became visibly eroded. 
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It was in the Protestant countries of the North and the West, among those 
nations in which later the rational form of political life called democracy 
gained ascendancy, that the range and intensity of political symbolism were 
deeply affected by the new habits of thinking. This holds true more for 
Holland, Scandinavia, and Germany, and the Protestant settlements beyond 
the sea than for England proper, where the national mind, although aware 
of change, adheres tenaciously to traditional forms of social life. The indi¬ 
vidual though still subject and not yet citizen embraced the absolute values 
incorporated in state and dynasty without the crutches of ceremonial, ritu¬ 
alistic, or symbolic externalization. Consequently, since the countries of the 
Reformation developed in due course the political form of democracy based 
on free determination of political values and their corresponding institu¬ 
tions, it appears that political symbolism is less likely to flourish in the 
democratic environment than in countries which preserved the traditions 
cither of the Catholic concept of secular authority or of monarchical abso¬ 
lutism. Of all forms of government democracy, by virtue of its rational 
character, lends itself least to symbolization of political values and insti¬ 
tutions. 

4. The French Revolution and the Era of Nationalism. A new wave of 
symbolistic representation swept the Western world when the emotional 
mass movement of nationalism was inaugurated by the French Revolution. 
Political symbolism became a promotional device for inculcating and spread¬ 
ing the values of nationalism as ultimate objectives of political dynamics. 
Where nationalism could run its course only in conjunction with the demo¬ 
cratic organization of political life, the new techniques of symbolization 
could not fail to penetrate into democracy together with nationalism. The 
notions of liberty and of the nation are abstractions which, though deeply 
felt by the individual common man, could be mobilized in a mass society 
most adequately through the simplification process of political symboliza¬ 
tion. In the Jacobin technique of mass indoctrination, the first deliberate 
utilization of organized emotionalism for political purposes, much of the 
compulsory nature of pnesent-day political symbolism was foreshadowed. 
Political ecstasy was filtered through a system of scientific propaganda which 
utilized the popular symbols of the new order as rallying points of national 
emotion. Liberty Trees and Phrygian Bonnets, the tablets bearing the Dec¬ 
laration of the Rights of Man, the rituals of assemblies and meetings, of 
baptism and funeral, sansculottes and tricolors arc striking illustrations. In 
the worship of Reason as a personified deity in the Temple of Reason and 
at the autels de la Patrie once more political symbolism drew its strength 
from religious exaltation. Napoleon Bonaparte, true child of the Revolution, 
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knew well enough how to mobilize emotionalism by an artificially created 
system of political symbols, some of which outlasted their originator. 

Under the impact of nineteenth-century nationalism the technique of 
emotional mass indoctrination by symbolization reached its peak. National¬ 
ism penetrated into the mind of the common man deeper than any other 
emotional stimulus, religion not excepted, and in our time nationalism has 
become a genuine religion for many. Since in all countries the nationalist 
movement was carried forward by the bourgeoisie as a new revolutionary 
class, it was compelled to create for itself new symbolic expressions deviating 
from and in opposition to the traditionally accepted symbolism of dynastic 
legitimacy and the aristocratic ruling class of the absolutist state. Nation¬ 
alistic symbolism of the nineteenth century appears as conscious, pedestrian, 
and even superficial when compared with the mystical intensity of imagery 
in the dynastic and religious tradition of the Middle Ages. What it gained 
in sweep and quantity it seems to have lost in artistic value and appealing 
beauty. Liberalism of the victorious bourgeoisie finally found its congenial 
expression in the democratic organization of society. Democracy, tolerant, 
flexible and less exclusive than any previous form of social life, tried to 
substitute sweet reasonableness for intransigent emotionalism. In accordance 
with social stabilization in the period preceding the first World War, polit¬ 
ical symbolism in the liberal environment of the constitutional state had 
become stereotyped, colorless, and stripped of genuine emotion. Again 
rationalism proved an antidote foi politics based on emotion. The World 
War Itself, because of its uniformly patriotic character, added few if any 
new features to the existing repertory of symbolic forms and attitudes. 

5. Symbolism of the Totahtarian State. In the present-day counter¬ 
revolution against the ideas of 1789 the revolutionary movements, in 
attacking the pattern of the liberal-bourgeois state and society, redis¬ 
covered, with striking success, the efficiency of political symbolism as a 
means for gaining political power. Under liberal democracy, based essen¬ 
tially on reason and persuasion, symbolic simplifications of political institu¬ 
tions and ideas arc merely a by-product of the political process. Both Com¬ 
munism and Fascism—as a matter of fact, the latter widely benefiting from 
the experience of the former—have developed the technique of political 
symbolism into an art and a science for mobilizing and operating emotional¬ 
ism on a mass basis. As astute students of human nature the creators and 
manipulators of the totalitarian mass movements realized the value of 
symbolistic indoctrination as a means of spreading propaganda. Protected 
by the ill-advised generosity of the democratic notions of “equality” and 
“legality,” contemporary revolutionary movements were not compelled to 
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resort to symbolism as the collective incentive for underground conspiracies 
as were liberalism and nationalism in their fight against the absolutist state. 
The symbolistic ritualism of the secret societies, such as Freemasons, Car¬ 
bonari, Decabrists, and even of the Ku Klux Klan had served only the 
elite of the initiated few. In our time propaganda through symbolism, as 
the vehicle for arousing political emotionalism, is carried into the open and 
into the masses by democratic processes. 

The history of the revolutionary period since the first World War reveals 
clearly the unspontaneous, artificial, manufactured, and above all scientific 
character of processes and techniques of political symbolism. Wherever a 
Fascist or communist movement was created in opposition to the existing 
democratic organization, the same pattern of collective attitudes and re¬ 
sponses was introduced and manipulated. National variations are altogether 
negligible. The Fascist salute and the idolatry of the “Leader” were taken 
over by the Phalangists in Spain, the Rexists in Belgium, the Mosleyites in 
Pmgland, the Bund and the Christian Front in the United States, the only 
obvious difference in these groups being the color of the symbolistic shirt. 
Identical political technique and ideology implied identical externalization 
of symbols. 

Contemporary democracy, on the! other hand, disinclined to mobilize 
emotionalism in support of values which are deemed self-evidential truths, 
has neglected to streamline its traditional symbolism; as a matter of fact, 
this symbolism has been overgrown by unthinking routine and complacent 
habit. In particular, American democratic tradition, stable and adhering 
tenaciously to values until very recently unchallenged, seems too deeply 
imbued with the conviction of the rational character of politics to encourage 
symbolistic devices as a conscious method of social control. One remembers 
the conspicuous failure of the interesting experiment to emotionalize the 
New Deal’s NRA in the symbolic form of the Blue Eagle. 

TYPES OF SYMBOLS 

Which are the most common and, at the same time, the most useful and 
effective types of political symbolization Human imagination knows no 
limits. No sign is so hackneyed or bizarre that it cannot be used as a vehicle 
of symbolic communication. Signs, sounds, marks, images, and whatever 
may serve as the devices of symbolization have no meaning in themselves 
but only through association and reference to the institutions and ideas 
which they are intended to represent. It is obvious that symbols destined 
to captivate the imagination of the mass mind are all the more effective if 
they reflect the thing they represent as accurately as possible. The clenched 
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fist of the “Popular Front” as the symbol of resistance against Fascism; the 
rope and noose of the Ku Klux Klan, and the fasces and axe of Fascism 
are pertinent illustrations. Yet it is by no means imperative that the efficacy 
of symbols depends on the clarity, precision, and simplicity of their associa- 
tional meaning. On the contrary, at times a symbol may be more useful for 
emotional purposes if its meaning is cryptic and not immediately intelligible. 
Moreover, political symbolism—as symbolism in general—does not confine 
itself to condensed or abridged signs or images of reality. Even complicated 
thought processes as such, legends, myths, and very frequently personalities 
of national prominence, are equally suited for the emotional crystallization 
of the mass mind through symbolization. The technique of symboliza¬ 
tion IS closely related to the technique of communication in general. Mod¬ 
ern inventions of mass communication such as press and radio could not 
fail to create a reciprocal relationship between propaganda and symboliza¬ 
tion. Thus, symbolization has become an essential element of political 
propaganda. Finally, symbolistic manifestation varies greatly with periods 
and peoples, objectives and policies. A more detailed study would even 
reveal differences among tlie nations in handling political symbolism in 
accordance with national habits, traditions, and modes of thinking. 

With these reservations in mind one may attempt the following classi¬ 
fication of the typical manifestations of political symbolism: 

I. Visual Symbols. The most common political symbols are signs and 
images intended for visual perception, since these are the easiest to translate 
into immediately intelligible reality. Among symbols for visual perception 
those of striking contour, form, or color arc preferred. Pertinent illustrations 
are the heraldic emblems of the dynasties and the nobility; colors representing 
both traditional and revolutionary authority; the Stars and Stripes; the Sickle 
and Hammer; the Swastika; the color-combinations of the national flags. 
In actual practice, political symbols denoting allegiance in its positive or 
negative sense furnish the greatest variety—pennants, streamers, banners, 
emblems on pins, badges, buttons. The paraphernalia of daily life, particu¬ 
larly clothing and other personal articles, constitute some of the most effec¬ 
tive vehicles of symbolization. Uniformity of clothing enhances the emotional 
gratification of the individual who wins self-esteem and confidence through 
membership in a group, while at the same time it emphasizes the military 
character of group solidarity. Illustrations are the sansculottes in the French 
Revolution and the Fascist multi-colored shirt family. 

Military symbols—swords, daggers, the military eagle, banners, and em¬ 
blems—have always been used to arouse group emotions. On the other 
hand, when symbolization is used for singling out certain political values, 
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it may assume a distinctly restrictive and monopolistic character. Crown, 
scepter, Imperial globe, and sword signify kingship exclusively. For the 
representation of justice, another of the fundamental political values of 
statecraft, more or less stereotyped signs of symbolization are commonly 
used, such as the gavel, or the gown worn by persons connected with the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. Parliamentary institutions in England and elsewhere 
are represented by the mace of the Speaker and the woolsack of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Another type of visual symbolism consists in the display of architectural 
designs. Art and architecture, the latter the most conspicuous and enduring 
of artistic manifestations, were always attributes of political power. At all 
times architecture, beyond and above its functional utility, has served as 
a medium of expression for cultural values, as well as for the self-glorifica¬ 
tion of a ruler or an institution. The Pyramids in Egypt, the buildings of 
the Roman Emperors or the medieval church, the magnificent architecture 
of the Renaissance and of the Baroque were masterful devices for demon¬ 
strating political grandeur. In more recent times architectural splendor came 
to denote even more ostentatiously the power and glory of a state or polit¬ 
ical regime. In this sense the House of Parliament in London together with 
its replicas in all the Dominions and its imprint on the bills of the Bank 
of England, the Capitol in Washington and the similar structures of the 
State Capitols, Washington, “The Marble City,” as a whole, the Federal 
buildings all over the country, the palace of Versailles (imitated by many 
minor rulers of the time), the building activities of the First and the Second 
Empire in France, and the monotonous classicism of Fascist and National 
Socialist as well as the modernism of Communist architecture—all are 
political symbols. Perhaps the greatest symbol of all, though of a more 
cultural and religious than political connotation, is the Acropolis in Athens. 

Other types of political symbolism draw heavily from the realms of 
flowers (poppy, maple-leaf, thistle, fleur-de-lys, rose) and animals (the Ro¬ 
man wolf, the lion of Saint Marc [Venice], the eagle of the invincible 
Roman legions, and, on a lower level, even the elephant of the G. O. P. or 
the donkey of the Democratic party) Also deserving mention are the 
decorations, distinctions, and other visible signs of public recognition be¬ 
stowed by the king or the state. Gestures and other acts are just as 
common and as useful signs. Among these may be mentioned the hand¬ 
shake of the Freemasons; the Fascist salute—incidentally the greeting of 
the liberati in ancient Rome—which by now has become the uniform sign 

4 Animals arc a traditional source of Christian symbolism, e.g., the fish, the serpent, the 
dove, the lamb. 
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of all Fascist movements, and its reverse, the clenched fist of the anti-Fas- 
cists; courtesy before royalty; prostration before the oriental ruler; standing 
to attention before the military superior. 

Frequently the symbolic process utilizes pictorialization of nationally im¬ 
portant personalities for the purpose of visual reference and association, such 
as statues and monuments of rulers and military leaders erected on public 
squares, street names referring to national heroes or historical events em¬ 
bodying a political value (“Freedom,” “Constitution,” the names of battles), 
or images of kings, rulers, and leaders on coins and stamps,® and even, as in 
Fascist Italy, on walls and other commonplace objects. Effigies of the dic¬ 
tators (Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, Franco, Kemal) are commonly used as means 
of mass indoctrination by symbolism. Perhaps the most striking and original 
example of this is the exhibition of the mummified corpse of Lenin in the 
Kremlin as an object of political and quasi-religious veneration. 

2. Sound Symbols. No less serviceable than visual symbols are symbols 
intended for auditory perception. Language, as a combination of sounds and 
words, is in itself intrinsically symbolic of the objects, the actions, or the 
ideas it represents. In political usage sound symbols may be mere sounds or 
sounds which constitute words that have a covert meaning realizable only to 
the initiated, or words which have an overt meaning, realizable to every¬ 
body. Efficacy and emotional provocation frequently depend on the use of 
strikingly phrased slogans, catchwords, or simplified expressions of abstract 
ideas or political values, such as the “Equality, Liberty and Fraternity” of the 
French Revolution, “Italia unita e Roma capitale’ of the Italian Risorgi- 
mento, or the “Heil Hitler” and similar oral incantations of the Fascists. The 
science of modern propaganda has covered the entire range of emotional 
responses through the verbal and intellectual medium of slogans which 
are, as the case may be, encouraging or intimidating, jocular or solemnizing, 
imaginative or rational, flamboyant or trite. The usage shows endless varia¬ 
tions impervious to classification. 

To the same type of symbols intended for auditive reception belong 
sounds in the form of rhythmical or musical arrangements. In our period 
of the revolt of the masses such devices of emotional stimulation have a 
particularly effective appeal for creating and promoting collective responses. 
Stemming from the cultish-rehgious as well as the military habitat, they 
still bear, when transferred to the field of politics, the traces of their origin; 
they serve frequently as vehicles for expressing quasi-religious exaltation 
and as aids in effecting quasi-military group solidarity. Songs, hymns, and 

5. Modem despots as a rule shy from being pictoriahzed on stamps. Perhaps they dislike 
the idea that ever>’body may lick the back of a stamp on which they arc portrayed. 
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anthems, and “speaking choirs” have become most prominent as symboliza¬ 
tions of political emotion, no matter whether they signify loyalty to the 
established authority or to a political aim put forward in competitive con¬ 
flict with the traditional ordering of society. Revolutionary movements are 
quick in inventing or adopting musical devices for their emotional purposes. 
Of these the most famous is the Marseillaise, while the Horst Wessel song 
and Giovinezza are more vulgar though no less effecdve. All nations have 
official national anthems which so reflect popular political values that they 
almost never fail to mobilize patriotic or national emotion in peacetime and 
even more particularly in wartime. “Tipperary” or songs invented by Nazi 
Germany in the second World War are typical. Individual nonconformity 
or opposition is literally drowned out by such songs. 

3. Ritual and Ceremony. Political symbolism in its present-day application 
to a mass society has developed on a large scale the technique of scientifically 
controlled mass emotionalism in the form of ritual and ceremonial proc¬ 
esses, demonstrations, and pageantry. Display of physical (military) power 
has always been an eflfective attribute of actual political power. Military 
parades and church processions are the ancestors of modern mass demon¬ 
strations of political power whether one considers the celebration of the 
14th of July in republican France or the Party Rally in National Socialist 
Germany, the ritual on the Red Square in Moscow, or the Fascist adunata. 
These combine visible symbols (flags, banners, uniforms, marching and 
shouting crowds), words, music, torches, color-beams, ritualistic and cere¬ 
monial spectacles into media well-calculated to promote political emotional¬ 
ism. They are intended, by virtue of their display of potential force, to 
impress participants and spectators, adherents and non-conformists by the 
totality and irresistibility of the political power they symbolize. They are 
even capable of evoking magical responses no less than the ecclesiastic 
demonstrations of the past from which they have taken their cue. Mobiliz¬ 
ing mass emotionalism on an unprecedented scale, they constitute symbolical 
reflections of political power appropriate to the technological age. 

4. Thought Processes as Symbols. It is in the specific environment of 
democracy and nationalism that another type of symbolic representation 
has become conspicuous. Here political symbolism no longer confines itself 
to visible or audible manifestations or to combinations of the two. The 
political values of democracy and nationalism, no matter how deeply they 
arc embedded in the mind of every member of a national entity, arc difficult 
to formulate, transcendental, vague; they call for condensation and com¬ 
munication through visible and audible as well as through ideational repre¬ 
sentation. Therefore some idea more accessible or more communicable for 
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the common man may well serve as the symbolic vehicle for expressing such 
political values. A legend, a myth, a hypothesis, which may or may not 
conform to historical truth, lends itself to the purposes of crystallizing ab¬ 
stract notions into intelligible reality for the masses. In the great intellectual 
rebellion against the traditional authority of kings and rulers which reached 
Its climax in the French Revolution, a series of hypotheses, such as the 
ideas of the social contract, popular sovereignty, the right of resistance 
against unlawful authority, the concepts of a natural law and inalienable 
rights, were discovered or invented and widely used by democratic move¬ 
ments as symbolistic manifestations for undermining and breaking down 
the established order of society. Similarly, modern socialism has resorted 
to elaborate thought processes symbolizing its. political and social aims, 
such as the idea of the class struggle, the general strike, and Stakhanovism, 
as well as the practice and ideology of “Strength through Joy” in Nazi 
Germany. 

The mystical experience of national emotion often finds satisfaction in 
associational reference to national history, glorified both in victory and 
defeat. Because this is true, national virtues (and vices) are symbolized in 
imaginative national figures of a half-humorous and self-ironical character— 
“Uncle Sam,” “John Bull,” “Marianne,” the “German Michel,” the “Swiss 
milkmaid,” the “Russian bear”; or, actual national heroes and personalities 
are used as personifications of alleged or real national qualities. Persuasive 
figures of the legendary past (Robin Hood, Siegfried, Roland) are as serv¬ 
iceable as genuinely historical heroes and leaders. The greatest emotional 
value IS attached to martyrs who have suffered persecution or died for the 
“cause.” No revolutionary movement passes up the opportunity to make 
use of a convenient martyrology. Where martyrs do not exist they are in¬ 
vented or made. Such legends or myths as symbolical representations of the 
political values of the nation may be real for the popular mind even without 
visible externalization. They live, as mere ideas or thought processes, by 
virtue of their reference to important episodes or great figures of the 
national tradition. They are common to every political system, whether it 
be dynastic-monarchical or republican-democratic in actual structure. 

From the vast repertory of nationalistic symbolization may be mentioned 
the Washington cult in this country, which during the last generation was 
outshone by the Lincoln legend; the legends of Jeanne d’Arc and Napoleon 
in France; the veneration for Prince Eugene, Maria Theresia, and Francis 
Joseph in Austria, for Peter the Great in Russia, for Charlemagne, Frederic 
Barbarossa, Frederic of Prussia, Bismarck, and Hindenburg in Germany, 
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for Dante and Garibaldi in Italy, for the “Good Queen Bess’’ and Nelson 
in England, for Cid and Isabella in Spain, for Wilhelm Tell, admittedly a 
purely mythical figure, in Switzerland. Entire periods of the past may be¬ 
come glorified symbolizations for the present and the future. For example, 
all wars of “liberation” from foreign domination furnished such symboliza¬ 
tion for Germany, Spain, the Netherlands, and Greece; the Roman Em¬ 
pire for Fascism; the Hussite wars for the Czechs. Though shifts in 
emphasis or interpretation do occur, as a rule no “debunking” is able to de¬ 
stroy such well-established and deep-rooted symbolistic incarnations of na¬ 
tional valor and national virtues. In the nationalistic environment the myth 
or legend stands solidly for national desires and hopes. The political myth 
becomes the living symbol for national self-consciousness. 

Similar functions are fulfilled by the celebration of national holidays and 
other memorial days, a practice again copied from cultish and ecclesiastical 
precedents and particularly emphasized in nations stressing the secular char¬ 
acter of social life. Examples are the Fourth of July in this country and the 
Fourteenth of July in France; the elaborate system of memorial days cele¬ 
brating revolutionary events under Fascist, National Socialist, and Com¬ 
munist regimes; the international observance of Labor Day [May First] 
as symbol of the class struggle. 

Every nation has its national shrines. Frequently these are battlefields 
(not necessarily commemorating victory)—such as Gettysburg, Lexington, 
the Marne, Leipzig, Tannenberg, which is, incidentally, revered both by 
the Poles (1410) and the Germans (1914), the Boyne, Verdun; or they may 
be the birthplaces or residences of national heroes—such as Mount Vernon 
and Monticello, Malmaison and Sans Souci, the Bismarck towers in Ger¬ 
many, Napoleon’s tomb in the Invalidcs, Pilsudski’s grave in Cracow, 
Hitler’s birthplace in Braunau. Even entire geographical regions have come 
to symbolize national values—the Rhine in Germany, the Eternal City in 
Italy. 

In the United States, under the influence of the less imaginative and more 
pragmatic ideology of spiritual democracy, the supreme values of our na¬ 
tional existence are symbolized as well as institutionalized in the Monroe 
Doctrine, or in the Constitution and the Supreme Court as the guardians 
of what is considered the “American way of life.” Since the middle period 
of our political history the Constitution as source, mirror, and symbol of 
free government and free institutions has superseded the Declaration of 
Independence, which in the first period of American political experience 
had been the incarnation of national political values. On the whole, how- 
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ever, the intellectual climate of American democracy does not seem well- 
suited for political symbolization, perhaps because we have enjoyed over 
a relatively long period stability and security of our national existence. 

POLITICAL SYMBOLISM AND POLITICAL DYNAMICS 

Difficult as it is to classify forms and types of symbolistic manifestations, 
it is well-nigh impossible to systematize scientifically the motives, objec¬ 
tives, and policies for which they are created and utilized. The frames of 
reference for which political symbols serve are as manifold as the objectives 
of political power itself. As a matter of fact, the operation of political sym¬ 
bols is inherent in and incumbent on any exercise of political power of 
which it is one and by no means the least important of instrumentalities. 
No holder of political power can dispense with the use of symbolism al¬ 
though its intensity, frequency, and range vary with conditions. Whether 
the holders of political power monopolize the action of symbolism for them¬ 
selves or whether they allow the existence of symbolism competitive with 
the existing order is perhaps one of the most important lines of distinction. 

Political power may be vested in individual persons (leaders) or in col¬ 
lective groups. The process and technique of symbolization become most 
conspicuous in the phenomenon of leadership, that is when utilized by an 
individual person or leader for personal purposes or for the political aims 
with which he identifies himself. It has been said that one of the pre¬ 
requisites for the successful exercise of political leadership is control and 
command of political symbolism. For the aspiring leader appeal through 
symbolistic devices is essential in organizing the solidarity of his group or 
movement, for rallying and solidifying emotionalism as the basis of political 
action. Once in political control, the leader directs the command of sym¬ 
bolism toward the maintenance of political power. Modern leaders of emo¬ 
tional mass movements are well aware of the advantages to be derived 
from symbolizational techniques for gaining and preserving political power. 
In such instances symbolization develops into outright emotional propaganda 
which focuses mass responses on both the underlying political value and 
the allegedly supernatural qualifications of the leaders themselves. The frame 
of reference, thus, may be either the personal appeal of the leader, or the 
institutions he has created, or both. 

On the other hand, symbolistic techniques may be used for the benefit 
of collective groups as the beneficiaries of political power. The group may 
be a relatively small and definitely circumscribed ruling caste (elite, bureauc¬ 
racy) or a large collective entity such as a class (aristocracy, proletariat, 
bourgeoisie). Of all these manipulators of the symbolic processes the liberal 
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bourgeoisie under private capitalism seems intellectually least prepared to 
apply actively or to submit passively to the symbolistic techniques. It seems 
that the rationale of the free competition in economics, as well as in politics, 
functions more as a solvent of than as an integration of symbolism into 
society. Thus situations in which the liberal bourgeois classes control the 
power-generating processes—through free competition and democracy— 
seem less suited for active symbolism than those in which the aristocratic- 
monarchical or the proletarian class dominate. 

In addition, one may appropriately refer to the specific importance of 
political symbolism as a means for defense of or attack upon an established 
political and social order. Periods of revolutionary change are the labora¬ 
tories for testing the political techniques applied in losing and gaining 
political power. In a stable social order social values and political institu¬ 
tions serving those values are; vested in tradition, unchallenged authority, 
and legitimacy. Political symbols, in such a static society, signify the una¬ 
nimity in the acceptance, by rulers and populace, of the status quo. Polit¬ 
ical symbols are more a social heritage of and accessories to the established 
order than a consciously applied instrument of political power. For their 
continued validity and acceptance they need little if any promotional pres¬ 
sure and they are so deeply ingrained in social habits that they are im¬ 
pervious to propaganda. Perhaps they are less emotionally loaded. Because 
of their integration in society they could afford to be less exclusive. They 
could even bear the occasional competition of aspiring power groups. In 
more stable periods symbolism, attendant upon established authority, grows 
imperceptibly and lives without visible effort or pressure. 

In times of social stress and tension, however, political symbolism has a 
different function. Traditional symbols enter into the public consciousness 
and become exposed to attacks, evoking violent responses of defense and 
challenge. The forces aiming at the conquest of political power are eager to 
create new sets of political symbols appropriate to the new set of political 
values and corresponding institutions. In such periods of social change 
symbolization of objectives may even precede the actual existence of new 
institutions. By necessity the new symbols become emotional, militant, mo¬ 
nopolistic, exclusive. If the assault on the established order fails, they are 
ruthlessly suppressed. When ultimately successful, however, they help to 
stabilize and support the new revolutionary order and become, for a long 
period, the official and frequently monopolistic reflection of the victorious 
regime. Modern authoritarian regimes have realized better than their pre¬ 
decessors that competitive existence of conflicting symbolism endangers the 
monopoly of political power, and they do not hesitate to enjoin the new 
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political order by extreme sanctions against continued use of the symbols 
of the defeated order. It may safely be stated that no major political revolu¬ 
tion has ever been accomplished without a change in the set of political 
symbols. By way of illustration one may point to the competitive symbolism 
of the Roundheads and the Cavaliers in the Puritan Revolution; the tricolore 
versus the lys in the French Revolution; or to the black-red-gold of the 
German republic against the colors of the monarchy, or the Swastika against 
the republican colors. 

POLITICAL SYMBOLISM AS AN OBJECTIVE OF LEGISLATION 

Recognition of the fact that symbolistic processes and forms can be used, 
under modern propaganda methods, as convenient and effective techniques 
for mass indoctrination as well as for the monopolization of political power 
has raised, in this period of world revolution, political symbolism to an 
objective of legislative action by the state. To be sure, the existence of 
political symbolism had not been entirely beyond the pale of law in the 
past. Once symbolization of political institutions or ideas, for a long time 
merely the reflection of social habits of a particular political civilization, had 
ceased to be embedded mainly in the subconscious, legal rationalization 
could not fail to pay some attention to the phenomenon. At least in the 
nineteenth century, under the prevailing types of constitutional monarchy 
and liberal constitutionalism, such symbolic externalizations of the royal 
prestige or of state authority as were commonly expressed in heraldic form 
(coat-of-arms and seals of the state), the monarchical regalia, the distinctive 
emblems of the military establishment, and official decorations bestowed 
for merit were placed in most countries under the protection of the positive 
law against misuse and imitation, defamation, and disrespect.® 

But on the whole political symbols became a legitimate object of legisla¬ 
tive attention only very recently. After Fascism and National Socialism had 
begun most effectively to carry forward through the means of aggressive 
symbolism the attack against the liberal-democratic state, the latter was 
compelled to strike back by defending its own traditional symbolism and 
by outlawing the symbolistic concretization of the revolutionary ideals of 
Its opponents. In countries where Fascism was victorious, the symbolized 
political values of the regime, deliberately raised to the majesty of intangible 
absolutes, were declared sacrosanct in conformity with the unchallengeable 

6. When in 1930 a radical member of the British Labor Party, Mr. Beckett, in protest 
against a ruling of the chair, seized the mace of the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
venerable symbol of the authority of parliament, and tried to carry it out of the hall, the 
Commons, deeply shocked, meted out their heaviest punishment against the offender by ex* 
eluding him from the House; at the elections of 1931 his constituency refused to re-elect him. 
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axiom that the monopoly of political power must be in the hands of the 
state. Party symbols were duly converted into national symbols. Under the 
Third Reich the Swastika, the uniforms of the services and of the militiae 
party, and all the numerous other insignia of th regime are protected 
against what the authorities consider misuse by the severest penalties con¬ 
tained in the rewritten penal codes as well as by those stipulated in special 
legislation. 

Contrariwise, democracies, since 1933 on the defense against rising Fas¬ 
cism, could not fail to outlaw certain kinds of manifestations of opposition 
and of solidarity in symbolistic disguise directed against the existing form 
of government. Benefiting from the experience of the Weimar Republic 
when the Nazis could exploit mass emotionalism by symbolistic techniques 
with impunity, all other constitutional democracies inscribed into their 
statute books legislative enactments against the wearing of party uniforms, 
the ostensible demonstration of party allegiance through badges and ban¬ 
ners, emblems, and other artificially created devices signifying opposition to 
and competition with the legitimate order of government. Likewise the 
recognized symbols of the democratic state were protected from defamation 
and ridicule. Such legislation was enacted in the period before the second 
World War in the Scandinavian countries and Finland, in Holland and 
Belgium, in Switzerland and Czechoslovakia, in England, and, belatedly 
and half-heartedly, also in France. The problem received due attention also 
in some of the South American countries, while its importance to the 
maintenance of constitutional democracy is not yet fully realized in the 
United States. It is a matter of record that the chances of the survival of a 
democratic state, no longer able to rely exclusively on the self-evidential 
truth of democratic values, are proportional to the zeal with which that state 
is willing to fight the excesses of its own brand of international Fascism. 

Political symbolism, thus, has become in our time one of the foremost 
battlegrounds in the conflict between a free society and despotism and one. 
It should be added, on which Fascism has proved its superiority in the 
scientific technique of mass control by emotionalism to the detriment of 
the democratic order. 

POSSIBLE LIMITATIONS IN THE EFFICACY OF POLITICAL SYMBOLISM 

It is characteristic of modern politics based on mass parties competing 
among themselves for political power that political symbols, in a democratic 
society, have become overtly competitive and decidedly artificial. They no 
longer just grow, as they did in more static periods of the past; they are 
invented and manufactured. With the acceleration of the political tempo in 
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modern times both output and turnover of political symbols have become 
much more rapid; the symbols themselves are more consciously applied, 
more violent and emotionally charged. Modern political symbolism bears 
all traits of the mass character of the age; it is deliberate, rational, at times 
artificial, frequently noisy and merely propagandist^, and borrows heavily 
from military habits. Propaganda and symbolism are almost synonymous; 
as a niatter of fact, political symbolization has been converted into the fore¬ 
most instrument of propaganda. In this respect modern dictatorships, more 
aware of the potentialities of mass psychology, are by far superior to author¬ 
itarian regimes of the past based on legitimacy and tradition, and also to 
the liberal-democratic organization of political power which depends on the 
persuasive nature of its political values. 

The effective use of political symbolism for emotionalizing and organizing 
mass politics, in addition to the application of violence and the lack of 
resistance of their opponents, has contributed to the success of revolutionary 
totalitarian movements in gaining political power since the first World 
War. Virtuosity of manipulation and the realization that, under modern 
conditions, political power must of necessity monopolize the use of political 
symbols, have contributed to the surprising hold of the new regimes over 
the masses. But however impressive the accomplishments of these regimes 
may be for the time being, and perhaps for some time to come, the his¬ 
torically trained observer should not be misled to overestimate the value 
and importance of the new techniques for stabilizing revolutionary regimes 
over a long period. Symbols are meaningless and empty unless they cor¬ 
respond to lasting political values and serviceable political institutions. If 
superimposed and enforced without a simultaneous integration of the 
underlying political ideas and institutions, they may easily become, as Ham¬ 
let says, “weary, stale, flat and unprofitable.” 

Since the symbolic process is rooted in the unpredictable element of the 
mass mind, that delicate instrument, when used too continuously, forcibly, 
and indiscriminately, may well become blunt. Already the Hitler salute 
in Germany, only yesterday the vehicle of violent emotion, has worn out 
and is scarcely given unless under public compulsion. In a political civ¬ 
ilization which through the constant use of mass responses is rather flat¬ 
tening out instead of deepening, a real danger exists that political symbols 
when monopolistically enforced by the holders of political power may 
become mechanically accepted as stereotypes of behavior instead of being 
living representations of values. Symbols may be ordered by com¬ 
mand, but values as moral imperatives are beyond command. No nation 
can bear over a long period the incessant emotionalism of which the new 
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symbolism is part and parcel. Mechanization of a process which by its very 
nature is dependent on the subconscious association with generally accepted 
values may easily lead to a complete denudation of its externalized forms. 
A symbolistic rigmarole intended to evoke predictable responses and emo¬ 
tional reactions excludes individual thinking and will not hold the confidence 
of the common man. Stultification through excessive use of compulsory 
symbolism may defeat its purpose. Moreover, when the average citizen 
accustoms himself to satisfy his civic desires by merely participating in the 
symbolistic processes instead of by operating himself the institutions for which 
they stand, he takes the shadow for the substance to the detriment of popular 
integration of institutions and values. Compulsory symbolization as it is 
used under present-day conditions in totalitarian states alienates the citizen 
from his government and his state, a situation which, in the long run, can¬ 
not fail to affect the stability of the regime for which symbolization is in¬ 
tended to serve. It may well happen that the apprentice sorcerers are losing 
control of the ghosts they have conjured up from the mass mind. 

On the other hand, the few remaining democracies, today as much under 
fire from dictatorships as was the absolutistic state from rising liberalism 
and democracy one hundred years ago, may well copy a leaf from the 
authoritarian book in making a more deliberate and conscious use of the 
promotional utility of well-directed political symbols. Although it may be 
true that a governmental philosophy based on reason and persuasion will 
never be able to emulate the high-pitched emotionalism of totalitarian re¬ 
gimes without itself falling into the pattern of politics of those regimes it 
combats, it may become imperative to enlist the emotional potentialities of 
man for the purposes of a better democratic integration. In this mass society 
of ours, political institutions and ideas, no matter how serviceable they may 
be or how superior they are in comparison to others, cannot continue to 
exist without the use of symbolization processes which herald their value 
to the common man. At any rate the phenomenon of political symbolism 
is one on which the interest of the political scientist henceforward will be 
much more fastened than it has been in the past. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Non-Symbolic Instruments of Power 


RECENT INTEREST IN THE POWER CONCEPT 

IN RECENT years there has been a vigorous revival of interest in and 
study of the “power concept” in the field of political science. This does not 
mean, however, that the past studies of political activity have been carried 
on without any notion of the role played by power in the political life of 
mankind. Fragmentary knowledge of Egyptian, Babylonian, and Syrian 
cultures reveals an acquaintance with this concept of force, and both Plato 
and Aristotle were keenly aware of the significance of force in the govern¬ 
mental cycles of their day. But modern students, having the accumulated 
experience of mankind at their disposal, have increasingly turned their 
attention toward an analysis and explanation of the part played by force 
in the social life of today. Whether this emphasis upon force is the result 
of its increasingly obvious use in the social activities of contemporary 
society or whether present-day writers are anticipating a greater use of 
force in the future remains, of course, a moot question. But there is no 
dispute about th^ fact that the second quarter of the twentieth century has 
witnessed an upsurge of force in all aspects of our social activity.^ 

The student of political activity is primarily interested in the sources, 
agencies, and techniques of power as these factors seem to operate in the 
area we call governmental. A knowledge of the part played by force in the 
political area would be incomplete, fragmentary, and meaningless without 
an understanding of the intimate relationship which exists between the 
political, economic, social, and religious activities of social life. While it is 
impossible, within the confines of a single chapter, to treat all of these 
interrelated fields fully, it is necessary to know that power operates in them 


I. See the sections devoted to political action in The Cambridge Ancient History scries 
(Cambridge, England- Cambridge University Press, 1923-1939); Will Durant, The Story of 
Civtlizatton, Vols. I and II (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1939); and J. H. Breasted, The 
Dawn of Conscience (New York: Scribner, 1934); together with H. E. Barnes, The History 
of Western l^urope (New York Harcourt, Brace, 1935), particularly Vol. I. For modern dis¬ 
cussions, see Charles Merriam, Political Power (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934), The Hew 
Despotism (McGraw-Hill, 1939), and A Prologue to Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940). Sec F. L. Schuman, International Politics, and cd. (McGraw-Hill, 1937) for the 
international phase, particularly pp. 483-5a2. 
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all and that political power will very often be seen to make itself effective 
through other social institutions as well as through those recognized as the 
regular political channels. 

This particular chapter has as its purpose the descriptive problem of 
tracing out the sources, the agencies, and the techniques of political power. 
Such a problem requires that the interrelatedness of social institutions be 
kept constantly in mind. Nor should the student be disturbed if he finds 
that the political, economic, and social institutions ojE society all seem to 
work toward a particular end. Likewise, the student will be prepared to 
expect that other social institutions will enter the picture as exercising polit¬ 
ical power.^ 

W/iai Is Power? In seeking to discover a reasonable definition of “power,” 
an ingenious use of synonyms becomes obvious. Both political philosophers 
and practical politicians freely describe power in synonymous terms. Such 
words and phrases as the following appear with regularity: “coercion,” 
“sanction,” “autliority,” “compulsion,” “force,” “regulation,” “obedience,” 
“control,” “direction,” “obligation,” “submission.” It is obvious that such 
words, if used precisely and carefully, may help to clarify the thought ex¬ 
pressed, but too often use of such words merely confuses and beclouds the 
thought expressed. More often than not such words tell nothing about 
“power”—they simply substitute one unknown for an unknown, as if the 
writer or speaker were saying x equals x.^ 

The ingenuity of formal definitions of political power is startling. 
“Power ” says Bertrand Russell, “may be defined as the production of in¬ 
tended lesults.”'^ Such a definition is so broad and general as to be prac¬ 
tically useless as a definition of political power because it includes all con¬ 
scious action. Every normal individual intends to produce results whenever 
he acts in a conscious manner. His failure to accomplish the intended 
results docs not mean that power has not been exercised; it simply means 
that power was ineffective. Any definition of an activating force in society 
which insists that the force exists whether it operates or does not operate, 
can or cannot be discovered, would seem to be a useless definition. 

Professor W. Y. Elliott offers a definition which upon analysis proves to 
he more worth while. He states that “any form of willed compulsion . . . 

2. One word of warning should be inserted at this point m order to avoid misunderstand* 
In dcscribin^j the way in which these social institutions operate there is no need to impute 

motives to particular people or classes within society, motives may be described by the social 
psychologist or by the psychoanalyist But moral prcjudgments should be avoided, if at all 
possible. 

3. See The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences under appropriate titles. 

4. Bertrand Russell, Power (New York Norton, 1939), p. 19. 
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may become political force if it is used to accomplish political ends.”® Here 
is definitely established the concept of superior authority willfully compel¬ 
ling certain action on the part of potentially or actually unwilling indi¬ 
viduals and confining this phenomenon to the political ends of society. 
This definition is susceptible, in principle, of objective, factual verification. 
It leaves the door open to the possibility of establishing the interrelatedness 
of social institutions and of their role as agencies of political power. The 
willfullness of the compulsion may be ascertained, as may also the methods 
of “compulsion.” Nor is it impossible, for all practical purposes, to discover 
what are, at any given time, the “political ends” of a given society. 

If these definitions seem abstract and theoretical to the student who is 
facing the problems of the political world for the first time, perhaps a 
restricted descriptive definition will help. It may be said that political 
power is evidenced by the ability of those who control the instruments of 
government to secure obedience to their decisions. When Adolf Hitler 
came to the conclusion that more doctors were needed in Germany, he 
issued a decree shortening the period required for medical training, thus 
making it easier for doctors to become licensed practitioners of medicine. 
The decree became a law and was enforced by all of the police powers of 
the state. Those who objected could be fined, imprisoned, or otherwise com¬ 
pelled to conform to the law. Political power had been exercised. Or again, 
the Congress of the United States enacted a wages and hours bill establishing 
minimum wages and maximum hours for labor engaged in industries in 
interstate commerce. Those who control the governmental structure have 
come to the conclusion that such a law would be desirable. All of the 
instruments of government may be used to secure obedience to the statute 
once it has been enacted into law—the courts, the administrative boards 
and agencies, the jails, inspectors, policemen, reports of governmental 
agencies, and so on. 

What actually happens in both Germany and the United States is not 
only that the political instruments operate so as to secure obedience to the 
end set up, but also that other social institutions operate so as to secure this 
obedience. Newspapers, radios, forum speakers, education, preachers, enter¬ 
tainment institutions, and the economic machinery all operate in such a 
way as to secure, as far as is practicable, the observance and acceptance of 
the law. 

Such procedure as that suggested by the examples just given is the usual 
operating evidence of political power. It is to be found in all governments 
5. The Encvclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 6, p. 338. 
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of the present day as well as in all governments of the past, whether they 
be dictatorial, tyrannical, oligarchic, democratic, or aristocratic.® Professor 
Charles E. Merriam^ is probably correct in urging that formal definition 
of political power is fruitless when its manifold manifestations are so clearly 
visible in the everyday activities of nations and of individuals. His sugges¬ 
tion that this fact of power be taken at its face value and that time can 
more profitably be spent in describing its manifestations in an objective 
manner is valuable and will be followed here. 

Clearly the inhabitants of what once was Poland could tell any student 
of government what political power is, as could the native inhabitants of 
India, China, and America: so too could the democratic apostles in modern 
Germany and the communistic preachers of present-day France. Most 
certainly, the student knows power in operation when he is faced with a 
formal examination upon the completion of a course of study. 

Agencies of Power. In order to describe objectively the operation of polit¬ 
ical power, it is essential that the student have an understanding of the insti¬ 
tutions, machinery, and instruments through which political power compels 
conformity and punishes nonconformity. Any social institution, formal or 
informal, may operate in such a manner as to secure obedience or conform¬ 
ity to the rules of society. If any particular institution works in such a 
manner as to further political ends, that institution becomes an agency of 
political power, or more correctly, that institution becomes an agency 
through which political power is exercised. 

If the Church should preach that God is on the side of a particular army 
and if through that action increased devotion to the nation’s struggle should 
be secured, then the Church would become an instrument or an agency 
of political power. If economic institutions are able to induce a citizen to 
labor as a patriotic duty to his country, then those institutions become 
agencies of political power. 

Agencies of political power, then, are simply the means by which the 
coercive authority of government may be made effective—always, of course, 
in relation to certain political ends. 

Techniques of Power, One of the most fascinating activities in the study 
of political science is to trace the ways in which the instruments of social 
action are used to accomplish desired ends or goals. In the definite field of 
political action, the methods used to accomplish political ends are not only 
fascinating but also extremely complex and highly instructive. These tech- 

6. Perhaps the methods whereby this politiMl power is controlled and exercised constitute 
the distinguishing characteristic of democracies and dictatorships of the present dav This, how* 
ever, is a point brought out in another section of this book. 

7 Political Power, p. 7. 
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niques vary from the sheer brutality and “bullying” methods of a “third 
degree” squad to the refined subtlety of moral persuasion. 

A hypothetical example taken from the everyday life of an average stu¬ 
dent may be instructive m this connection. John Brown wishes to have a 
companion with him on his walk in the woods. Jim Smith, a pledge at 
“the house,” wishes to study. So John exercises power by the technique of 
threatening to “haze” Jim on “meeting night” if Jim will not accompany 
him on his search for peace and contemplation. Jim, anxious to remain in 
the good graces of his “superiors,” acquiesces. In this imaginary situation 
the technique used is that of threatening force, and the agency used is 
that of social conformity as interpreted by the fraternity. Examples from 
the political field readily come to mind. 

Restatement. Upon analysis it appears that the problem set for this chap¬ 
ter is to describe the various ways in which political power operates through 
the social institutions at the command of a group. As this description de¬ 
velops the intimate relationship between techniques, agencies, and goals 
becomes increasingly clear as far as the field of political action is concerned. 
This relationship must be firmly grasped if the operations of governments 
are to be understood. 

SOURCES OF POWER 

Political historians and anthropologists together with speculative phi¬ 
losophers have suggested many possible sources of political power. Some of 
these suggestions have proved fruitful while others have been valueless. 
But all are instructive for the student of government. 

Traditional Theories of the Sources of Power. Customarily the sources 
of political power are said to be: (a) in the rule of the strongest who se¬ 
cures his position as a result of his superior strength; (b) in the superstition 
and magic of primitive religion, when the “magic man” uses religion to 
reach a position of authority and control; (c) in the ownership of real 
wealth which gives prestige and position to certain individuals v/ho thus 
exercise authority over others; (d) in a social compact by which coercive 
power is granted to individuals to be exercised for the general welfare; 
(e) in divine fiat; and (f) in a combination of these factors.® 

With the exception of the social compact theory and the doctrine of 
divine fiat, each of these sources of political power has a respectable body of 
careful scientific research to substantiate its claims. It is probably true that 

8. See W. C. MacLeod, Ortgtn and History of Politics (New York: Wiley, 1931); Sir George 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, one-volume edition (New York: Macmillan, 1930); Sigmund 
Freud, The Future of an Illusion (London: L. and Virginia Woolf); Rousseau, Social Com- 
pact, K Marx, Capital, Everyman edition, foreword by G. D. H. Cole (2 vols , New York: 
Dutton, 1930). 
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political power originally may have sprung from these sources. Neverthe¬ 
less, these historical and philosophical speculations yield very little reliable 
information about the present-day sources of political power. Political au¬ 
thority may have originated in brute strength, but custom and tradition 
soon became the basis of a ruling group’s subsequent exercise of coercive 
authority. It also seems true, as many commentators have suggested, that 
brute strength must be supplemented by other sources or it will fail of its 
own inadequacy. Whatever may be the original source or sources of power, 
historic developments soon clothe them with respectability. 

Recent .Theories of the Sources of Power. More recently students of 
government have turned to psychology and to sociology for information 
regarding the sources of present-day political power. Individual psychology 
in the fields of psychoanalysis, psychiatry, psychopathology, as well as in 
the areas of normal behavior, has yielded some instructive information 
regarding possible sources for political power. So likewise the field of 
social psychology has given valuable clues to the problem at hand. While 
many of the findings in these fields are incomplete and tentative, they are 
worth brief consideration at this point. 

An analysis of any given society will show that'some people submit to 
authority more easily than others, while still others are better fitted to giving 
than to obeying commands. It has even been suggested that this may be 
the social evidence of the difference between the introvert and the extrovert. 
Some people find better individual adjustment in submitting to authority 
than others do. It is possible that those who rise to positions of authority do 
so because they possess the psychological need for power and glory while 
others submit to leadership because they find submission a more satisfactory 
technique of personal adjustment. Thus there arises in society a cleavage 
between those who can and do lead and those who can and do follow. 
Because most people seem to find submission more agreeable than leader¬ 
ship, those who lead discover the source of their power in this psychological 
difference among people. 

Two other sources of political power afforded by psychological factors 
arc: (a) the adjustment of personality types in social living, giving rise to 
situations where political authority is needed; and (b) the activities of those 
who arc called, for lack of clearer language, the “power hungry.’’ The activ¬ 
ities of the power hungry arc seen as sources of governmental power when 
the actions of present-day dictators are analyzed. In some nations the 
appetites of the power hungry may be satisfied in the economic areas, as 
in the case of the empire builders in the United States; or they may find 
an adequate outlet in religious institutions, as was true in the case of Car- 
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dinal Pietro Riario during the conspiracies against Pope Sixtus IV during 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century.® The presence of such individuals 
in any society provides a ready soil out of which political power may grow, 
for it often results in frictions which can only be kept from breaking into 
open violence by the power of a third party. Out of this necessary interven¬ 
tion of a “disinterested” authority comes the application of governmental 
power.^® 

From the sociological point of view, political power may be said to spring 
from the social need for an equilibrium between competing group demands. 
Each group seeking a pre-eminent position finds itself faced with other 
groups seeking predominant positions in the social order. The institution 
of government has taken over the role of keeping this group competition 
within the confines necessary for normal social activity. Political power 
fails to achieve this social function when revolution is successful or when 
another social institution is able to subordinate the institution of govern¬ 
ment to its demands, as in the case of the theocratic control of New England 
under Cotton Mather. The struggle between economic, religious, racial, 
regional, and cultural groups compels the use of a superior power to pre¬ 
serve a social atmosphere in which these groups may express their demands 
and fulfill their functions. Thus, it is usually agreed, political power is born. 

Summary Statement. It seems highly probable that full knowledge of 
the sources of political power in present societies must wait upon the find¬ 
ings of psychology (in its various branches) and upon the discoveries of 
sociology (in all of its specialized fields). But upon the basis of present 
knowledge power seems to find its source in the biological and socio¬ 
logical inheritances and demands of men. 

DEGREES OF POWER 

Having suggested the sources from which political power springs, it is 
appropriate to turn to the problem of finding the factors which determine 
the amount or degree of political power at the command of a ruling class 
within a given society or which may be exercised by any given society in 
the international arena. In this connection, the student of political dynamics 
is faced with a great many variables and, for that reason alone if for no 
other, is compelled to think in relative rather than absolute terms. Time, 
place, and circumstance all play unpredictable roles in this problem of the 

9 See Jacob BurckhareJt, The Civtltzalion of the Renaissance in Italy, p 57; see also Y. A. 
Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy, Vols. I and II (Modern Library Giants). 

10. See Merriam, Political Power, for suggestions at this point. Sec also Lasswcll, Psycho^ 
analysis and Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930); and Mosca, The Ruling 
Class, trans. by Livingston (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1930). 
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quantity of power within the control of any individual, group, or nation. 
The problem also assumes different aspects when viewed from the domestic 
than when seen from the international side. Some determining factors are 
more significant than others in international relationships; the same fac¬ 
tors, on the other hand, may be almost useless in a domestic situation. For 
example, geographic location may increase the international power of a 
given nation but be almost worthless to an individual or a group of indi¬ 
viduals seeking to carry a program into action in the domestic field. The 
location of the British Isles affords a splendid example of the importance 
of geography in determining the international power of Great Britain but 
plays a much less significant role in delimiting the domestic power of any 
group within Great Britain. Ireland’s geographic location reduces the inter¬ 
national power of that nation almost to zero but is of prime significance 
to the domestic policy of De Valera. 

Natural Resources as Measures of Power. Natural resources are the most 
obvious determining factor in measuring the political power of a nation, 
while the ownership and exploitation of these resources are the most obvi¬ 
ous determining factors measuring the power of an individual or of a group 
within a given society. The particular resources which feature in this 
struggle vary, of course, with ttie technological knowledge and the needs of 
the world community. At the present time, coal, oil, cotton, rubber, iron ore, 
and certain essential metals such as tin and zinc are of basic significance 
in the international struggles for political power. These resources are im¬ 
portant today because of the highly developed mechanization which forms 
the basis of the “machine age.” Internally, the control or ownership of these 
essential natural resources will increase the power of the group exercising 
ownership or control. The possession of rubber resources would not have 
materially altered the power of the Syrian armies of ancient days, nor would 
ownership of them have noticeably increased the political power of the 
nobles at the court of Hammurabi. Possession of iron ore would have been 
of far more significance in measuring political power in the days of Darius 
than it would he today, because the possession ot such ore today must be 
supplemented by the control of other equally significant resources. 

Because certain nations have an abundance of natural resources they are 
referred to as “Great Powers.” At the present time. Great Britain, the 
U.S.S.R., Germany, and the United States clearly fall within this cate¬ 
gory. Each, with the possible exception of Germany, contains within 
its own borders or within the confines of its empire, a large proportion of 
the natural resources necessary to keep its technological civilization going. 
And the ownership of these resources by vast corporations in England 
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and the United States increases the political power of these corpora¬ 
tions within their native lands. State control in Germany increases the 
power of the Nazi party while State ownership enlarges the power of the 
industrial proletarian party (the Communist Party) in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

But the emphasis upon resources fundamental to industry will be mis¬ 
leading unless counterbalanced by an acknowledgment of the importance 
of natural resources fundamental to agriculture. While man does not live 
by bread alone, it remains true that he must have bread to live. The most 
highly developed technological civilization will perish if the natural re¬ 
sources essential to agriculture are absent or completely consumed. To¬ 
pography, climate, fertility of the soil, the water table, and a variety of crops 
—all condition the agricultural basis of political power. To the degree that 
modern society is dependent upon agriculture, the factors and resources just 
mentioned will place bounds upon the political power of nations. The 
farmer who owns a thousand acres of well-drained land high in soil fertility 
and who is able to raise a diversified crop will be able, other things being 
equal, to exercise more power than will his neighbor who rents an equal 
acreage of badly eroded land on which he can raise but a single crop. The 
mere ownership of agricultural resources increases the potential political 
power of the owner in relation to the tenant or laborer on the land. The 
“share-cropper” is evidence of this principle in operati6n in the United 
States. 

Social Resources as Measures of Power. The mere presence of an abun¬ 
dance of natural resources does not guarantee a high degree of power. An 
individual may possess a goodly supply of high-grade gasoline; but unless 
it is utilized as fuel in an automobile, the gasoline cannot transport its 
owner from his home to his office. A nation may control vast reserves of 
natural resources, but these will remain only a potential source of p>owcr 
unless the social resources of that nation put them to work. Men, living in 
society and working through social institutions of all sorts, must use the 
social resources at their command in order to validate these natural resources 
as standards whereby political power may be measured. The effectiveness 
of men in utilizing these resources depends upon a large number of variable 
factors. Many of these variables are discussed elsewhere in this book, but 
some of them require special treatment at this point. 

Population curves, the size of the existing population, the skills and 
knowledge available in the population, the scientific, technological, and 
social insight present in the population, the institutional efficiency, the de¬ 
gree of unity, and the strength of tradition all condition the effectiveness 
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of the power at the command of a particular society. If scientific skill is 
essential to an industrial society, those who possess or who control that skill 
will be able to increase their power in the domestic scene. In the modern 
world there are heavy demands made upon national morale and national 
unity. Those nations which have the highest morale and the strongest unity 
will almost invariably be more powerful than those whose morale cracks 
or whose unity is broken by internal group conflicts. 

Social and human resources are in themselves measures of political power. 
But when social and human resources and natural resources are welded to¬ 
gether to make an efficient society, a powerful nation will emerge. The basic 
tests of the power of a class, a group, or an individual, no less than of a 
state, are to be found in the functioning of that class, group, individual, or 
state ill relation to other classes, groups, individuals, or states. As Professor 
Schuman points out, “The ‘power’ of a State is a meaningless concept except 
in relation to the power of other States.” The same may be said of the 
power of groups or of individuals within any given society. 

SOCIAL AGKNCIES OF POWER 

Men and nations possessing all of the sources of political power will be 
weak and incflective unless they develop and operate agencies through 
which certain ends may be gained. Political power comes into being as a 
functioning, dynamic fact only when individuals or nations build and use 
social agencies for the achievement of consciously or unconsciously desired 
political goals. To a greater degree than is usually recognized, all of the social 
institutions of a nation are used as instruments of political power. Some 
nations use them more deliberately than others, just as some individuals 
pursue political power more consciously than others. In every nation there 
are certain agencies acknowledged as institutions primarily for the exercise 
of political power. In the ordinary language of the layman these are known 
as governmental institutions. It is through these agencies that most political 
power is exercised. However, whenever other agencies are used to ac¬ 
complish political ends, they become agencies of political power. 

The great proportion of the agencies of political power have been for¬ 
mally organized into institutions such as government, newspapers, the 
Church, corporations, and political parties. But some of these agencies re¬ 
main outside of the institutionalized area. They operate just as effectively 
although they are often more difficult to understand and analyze. Such 
informal agencies of political power as governmental symbols, social pres¬ 
tige, authority, and position fall within this latter class of agencies. Very 

11 Schumann, International Politics, p 494. 
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frequently formal and informal agencies go hand in hand, as in the case of 
the prestige associated with the individual who is a member of the board 
of directors of several large corporations. Each hiay be used as a separate 
agency for the exercise of political power, but when they reinforce each 
other the amount of power exercised definitely increases. 

Institutional Agencies, i. government. The most obvious social agency 
of political power is government itself. Other chapters in this volume deal 
with this agency in detail and it is necessary here only to point out that 
the way in which a government is organized, the methods developed for 
the control of that government, and the group to whom the government 
is responsible, together with the social philosophy within which the insti¬ 
tution operates, will all determine the kind of political power exercised by 
government and the degree of its effectiveness. For example, modern dic¬ 
tatorships have been so organized as to concentrate authority in very few 
hands (theoretically in the hands of a single person). The only control 
exercised by the general public is the possibility of rebellion or the limits of 
economic exhaustion. Responsibility is disowned save perhaps to the ruling 
clique or to the army. A philosophy of force forms the social framework 
within which such governments operate. It is little wonder, then, that a 
small group of men are able to exercise great political power, carrying their 
activities to the point of wholesale “purges,” widespread use of “concentia- 
tion camps,” and persecution of racial, religious, and political ininorities.^^ 

When engaging in war, democratic nations tend toward dictatorial organ¬ 
ization and the philosophy of force, thus increasing their power. Corporate 
organization in the financial field results in powerful group action because 
of the concentration of authority and lack of responsibility to owners save 
through the channels of dividend returns. The business philosophy of 
profits is more forceful than the political philosophy of tolerance or the 
social philosophy of neighborliness. In a society in which financial corpora¬ 
tions thrive, it is to be expected that considerable political power will be 
exercised by business organizations. 

2. MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. All of the instrumentalities for the com¬ 
munication of ideas may become agencies of political power. Newspapers, 
magazines, and books; telephone, telegraph, and cable service; radio sta¬ 
tions, motion pictures, and news reels; schools, forums, and lecturers; stage, 
music, and art—all these mediums for conveying ideas may become the 
means by which political power is exercised. To the extent that these 


12. This description is not intended as a condemnation, but as an illustration of the fact 
that the conditioning factors just listed do influence the degree of power which may be directly 
exercised upon a population. 
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agencies of communication become themselves “big business,” they will re¬ 
flect the attitudes of the business section of the nation’s life. This reflection 
may be the result of a deliberate and conscious plan of action to achieve 
certain ends, or it may be the unconscious reflection of an atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding those who own or control the agency. To the degree that these 
agencies are owned or controlled by government itself, they will tend to 
reflect the political desires or goals of the group or the individuals exercising 
political control. This again may be either a deliberate or an unconscious 
reflection of the ideas current in the political area of the nation’s life. 

Every agency for the communication of ideas is susceptible to being used 
as an instrument of propaganda. Propaganda obviously may be either public 
or private in source and in purpose. It is equally obvious that it may be 
either good or bad, depending upon the values held by an operator or by 
an observer. From one point of view, propaganda is good if it carries out 
its intended results. From another point of view, it is bad if factual truth 
is falsified, distorted, or withheld no matter how successfully such action 
achieves its intended results. To the student of political power, it is enough 
to know that propaganda, however viewed, may operate through all the 
channels by which ideas are communicated from one portion of the popu¬ 
lation to another. Examples may be drawn from all of the fields men¬ 
tioned.^® Marching bands, martial airs, flaming posters, “four-minute” 
speakers, courses in “Americanism” in schools and colleges, “fire-side chats,” 
censorship of the mails, patriotic motion pictures—all are evidences of the 
ways in which institutions for the communication of ideas may become 
agencies for the exercise of political power. 

In the United States today those groups able to finance a program of 
action find the channels of communication decently available. Conflicting 
group interests find expression over the radio, in the press, and on the stage. 
When Father Coughlin used the radio and the press to help defeat the 
Administrative Reorganization Bill, he was exercising political power. When 
Henry Ford placed Mr. Cameron on his radio concert hour, he was exer 
cising political power in one of the subtlest and most effective ways. When 
the Daily Worf^er published a defense of Russian activity in Finland, it was 
using the printed page to exercise political power. Within the limits of 
public patience and financial demands, these competing groups may strug¬ 
gle for or exercise political power in the United States. But the obvious and 
open use of such instrumentalities of political power is to be found in such 

13 Charles and Mary Beard have graphically portrayed this picture for the United States in 
their Atnertca tn Mid-passage (New York: Macmillan, 1939), especially in the chapters entitled 
"Exploring Domestic Sources of Foreign Policy" and "Shadows and Shapes of Foreign Policy," 
PP 381-500 
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nations as Germany, Japan, Italy, and Russia, which are all operating under 
dictatorships of one kind or another. In such nations all of these agencies 
become the deliberate tools of political power under the immediate control 
of the government. To the degree that other nations use a technique of 
censorship, their agencies of communication become instruments of political 
power. 

3. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. Other agencies which may be used for the 
exercise of political power are facilities for the transportation of persons and 
things from one place to another which are at the command of a given 
society. Rapid transportation facilities make it easier to move troops, police¬ 
men, or deputies from one trouble spot to another. They obviously facilitate 
the movement of troops and supplies in case of war. Practically all Euiopean 
nations have built railroads and highways with a very practical eye upon 
their military value. Canals, river improvement projects, air fields, railroad 
facilities, and modern highways all are possible instruments of political 
power. Important as they are as carriers of troops and individuals, they are 
also of primary significance as carriers of articles of commerce. The wide 
exchange of commodities between different sections of the community is 
an essential factor in providing an efficient industrial, commercial, and agri¬ 
cultural balance in modern society and secures for a nation a standard of 
living. Rich agricultural resources cannot increase the power of a nation 
unless agencies for transporting crops to market are available. The power 
of any given society increases, other factors remaining constant, as the trans¬ 
portation facilities become increasingly efficient. Indeed, inadequate trans¬ 
portation equipment combined with rich resources invites attack and 
decreases the power of a nation. 

It thus becomes apparent that any nation or any group within a specific 
nation which has at its command or under its control an adequate, effective, 
and rapid transportation system will be in position to exercise considerable 
political power over other groups within a single society. Nations have gone 
to war to protect or to secure “strategic” passes, roads, straits, or railroads. 
Thus, in most nations, the instruments of transportation either have been 
taken over by the government or have been designated as “public utilities” 
or “common carriers” and subjected to a measure of public control. 

4. OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES. Other “public utilities,” such as electricity, gas, 
and water, may likewise be used as agencies of political power. Those who 
own or are in control of the agencies upon which people are dependent for 
their existence are in a position to exert real power, and this power will 
become political when it is used to achieve political ends. 

Informal Agencies. Not all of the instrumentalities through which power 
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may be exercised have taken on institutional forms. In this area, the student 
of political dynamics is continually faced with the necessity of drawing fine 
distinctions between agencies and techniques. But for present purposes, the 
social facts of leadership and authority may be classified as agencies of 
power. 

1. POLITICAL LEADERSHIP. Those qualities necessary to successful political 
leadership have been tentatively suggested by Professor Merriam in his PoUt' 
ical Power and it is not necessary to repeat them here.^^ It is enough for the 
student of political power to know that leadership is one of the most effec¬ 
tive agencies by which a group may exercise political power over other 
groups. When the “great man” of a group dies, many, each claiming to be 
the true apostle, seek the dead man’s power by means of the structure of 
leadership built by the leader. The use of the “leadership principle” by mod¬ 
ern dictators—instituted by Hitler, der Fuehrer (the leader)—clearly illus¬ 
trates how the fact of leadership may become an agency by which political 
power is exercised. 

2. POLITICAL AUTHORITY. Authority is more clearly an agency of political 
power than is leadership. The word “authority” carries a sense of source 
and responsibility. If a thing or a person is responsible to some one or to a 
group, it or he becomes an agent of the person or persons. The “.divine right” 
theory is a good example of authority’s becoming an agency of political 
power, for here authority has taken on an existence independent of the 
person or group exercising the authority. The same is true, in a less obvious 
degree, of the “reasons of state” theory held by modern dictatorships or of 
the “temporary dictatorship” of the proletarian groups in modern Russia. 
As generally understood in democratic countries, the idea of “popular sov¬ 
ereignty” falls into the same classification. The meaning of the cry is the 
same whether it be “The King is dead, Long live the King” or “Parliament 
is dissolved. Long live Popular Rule”; authority is being used in each case 
as an agency of political power. It also makes no difference how much 
philosophers argue over whether authority can or cannot have an existence 
of Its own apart from those who happen to be in positions of authority. As 
long as the folklore remains folklore, authority can be and very often is 
used as an agency of political power. Those who are in position to exploit 
this folklore will be able to exercise political power over others within the 
group or nation. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT. Every social institution may be used as an agency 
through which political power can be exerted. Instrumentalities for the 
communication of ideas and for the transportation of persons or things are 

14. Op. cit., pp. 31-46. 
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clearly susceptible of such use. Some informal agencies of political power 
must be considered, and of these leadership and authority are of paramount 
significance. 1 o the student of political dynamics, these agencies are im¬ 
portant primarily as instrumentalities for the exercise of political power. It 
IS well to keep in mind that power does not reside in these institutions but 
merely operates through them to accomplish certain political ends. 

TECHNIQUES OF POWER 

The sources and agencies of political power having been suggested, attention 
must next be directed to the techniques employed m exercising that power. 
These techniques may be classified, for purposes of convenience, into three 
major groups: (i) the traditional or historic techniques; (2) those which 
are modern in nature only because of contemporary knowledge which 
makes them more significant than they were formerly; and (3) those which 
are distinctive in character regardless of time. 

I. Traditional Techniques. There seem to be as many different ways oi; 
exercising political power as there are individuals to whom political power 
is important. The historical experience of mankind, however, exhibits some 
techniques which have been consistently and effectively used in applying 
political power to the accomplishment of certain ends. Varying situations 
have called for dilTerent techniques, and those who have sought to ac¬ 
complish certain political goals have used techniques applicable to the 
society in which they found themselves. It should be pointed out also that 
the dividing lines between the various techniques are in some cases vague 
and difficult to draw. What is persecution in one situation, for example, 
may be only intimidation in another. Dividing lines are still more difficult 
to draw when individuals react differently in the same situation. Two com¬ 
munists, let us assume, are arrested on charges of disturbing the peace. One 
of them calls this action the technique of persecution, while the othci says 
it is intimidation. But the police department simply says it is the technique 
of maintaining the peace of the community. Just what is the technique in 
such a case.'* 

With the difficulties just suggested in mind, a descriptive classification 
of techniques of power common to the history of mankind may be made 
as follows: (a) sheer force, (b) intimidation, (c) insinuation, (d) fear, (e) 
persecution, (f) conquest, (g) “divide and rule,” and emotional appeals 
such as (h) deification of leaders, (i) appeal to unity, and (j) the use of 
symbols. 

a. FORCE. Sheer force as a technique of exerting political power hardly 
needs explanation, for it is the most obvious method known to man. Mob 
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action, not squads, deputization of gangsters, third degree tactics, and sim¬ 
ilar activities all exemplify sheer force as a technique of political powerd*^ 
I'he investigation of the La Follette Committee on Civil Liberties revealed 
evidence enough to warrant the suggestion here that sheer power remains 
today a commonly used technique of carrying political power into opera¬ 
tion. It may be termed primitive, but the fact remains that it is an effective 
technique in the domestic scene of groups and individuals struggling for 
positions of control in society. In the international scene, war represents the 
same technique on a vast scale. Sheer power is in wartime supplemented, 
of course, with other techniques, but wars remain largely demonstrations 
of sheer power or brute force staged in the interest of political power. 

b. INTIMIDATION. Intimidation is an equally old and common technique 
for exerting political power, by means of which an individual or group may 
compel obedience to its dictates through threatening to resort to open force. 
If trcxips were concentrated on the Rumanian border, intimidation would 
be the technique used to compel that nation to follow or refrain from fol¬ 
lowing a path of action desired by the nation massing the troops. If an 
employer should openly threaten to fire an employee if the employee should 
vote for a certain candidate, he would be using intimidation as a technique 
of political power. Or if a labor leader should threaten to call a strike if his 
employer should campaign against a proposal to establish a municipally owned 
power plant, he would be using the same technique. Intimidation as a tech¬ 
nique of political power is most effective when resorted to by that person 
who can command effective forces with which to carry out his threat, 
"riireatcning to “fire” an individual is a mistaken technique of power unless 
the person using such a technique possesses the authority to make good his 
threat. The same rule holds as well in the international field as in the do¬ 
mestic field. 

c. INSINUATION. Insinuation is closely akin to intimidation as a technique 
lor exerting political power. Here, however, the threat is far less open and 
obvious and no application of force may necessarily follow a refusal to 
comply. A “whispering campaign,” a “silent reminder” to “vote right,” 
“mud slinging” tactics in political campaigns, suggestions of “possible” or 
“alleged” corruption or graft are illustrations of the insinuation techniques 
at work. In so far as such appeals compel individuals to do or to refrain 
from doing things political, they become successful techniques of political 
power. No resort to force need be used in such cases, for a “judiciously 

15. The American Civil Liberties Union has catalogued such activity in the United States 
and their material has been popularly presented by George Seldcs in You Can’t Do Thai 
(New York Modern Age Books, 1938); see especially his bibliography, pp. 257-301. 
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pl.iccd suggestion” may be far more effective than a show of force. This 
technique is most successful when used by an individual or a group well 
versed in the moral atmosphere of a community. The particular content of 
the insinuation will vary, of course, with the moral rules dominant in a 
particular society. A rival gangster trying to remove the czar of the under¬ 
world would hardly suggest that his rival had killed a man and expect 
such an insinuation to work the moral doom of the czar. But a similar 
insinuation in “polite society” might be just the correct technique to bring 
about the defeat of a presidential aspirant. 

d. PEAR. The technique of fear seems to be as old as political activity and 
is one of the most effective known for the exercise of political power. Indeed, 
Bertrand Russell maintains that “The impulse of submission . . . has its 
roots in fear.”^® It is true that people literally fear for their reputations, 
their property, or their lives often enough to provide a person or a group 
seeking authority with a basis for exercising political power over those, who 
fear. Any action which will inspire fear in peoples or groups will increase 
the power of the individual or class putting such action into effect. Midnight 
raids by storm-troopers, the white sheets and flaming crosses of the Ku 
Klux Klan, mysterious and unexplained events afar off, the long-continued 
appeal to emotions which leaves people emotionally exhausted and fearful 
—these are examples of the fear technique in the field of political action. 
Small, resolute, and compact groups do not fall easy prey to such tactics, but 
isolated individuals and masses of men do. Hence the technique is usually 
used in these two areas rather than within the field of solidified group 
activity. 

e. PERSECUTION. Persecution, when it is employed as a technique of 
jxilitical power, is the continuous unrelenting application of pressures of all 
kinds upon a group, race, or class of persons within any given society. Such 
action may be taken as an end in itself in order to “liquidate” the opposition 
and thus increase the power of a particular person or group. Persecution 
may also be and often is used as a means to other ends—for example, to 
turn attention to a “scape goat” so that the persecutor may be free to pursue 
other paths without effective interference. Often these two purposes may 
become intermixed, as seems to be the case in the Nazi persecution of the 
Jews in the Third Reich. Persecution may assume many diversified forms, 
ranging from the use of force to constant insinuation, whispering, ostra¬ 
cism, discrimination, and legal regulations of an irritating rather than a 
destructive nature. This technique keeps an opponent or a potential one 
continually on the defensive. It saps the courage and morale of a persecuted 

i6. Russell, Power, p. 19. 
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group, thus rendering the group less dangerous and more susceptible to 
regulations. 

t. CONQUEST. Of all the techniques historically applied in the international 
field, conquest occupies the pre-eminent position. This technique is largely 
dependent for its effectiveness upon two factors: the geography and to¬ 
pography of the area to be conquered, and the relative stages of the techno¬ 
logical skills at the command of the contesting groups or nations. The 
significance of these factors has been illustrated repeatedly in the history of 
mankind, and recent examples may he found in the German annexation of 
Poland and the Japanese invasion of China proper. 

g. DIVIDE AND RULE. Closely allied to open conepest is the technique of 
dividing and by this division ruling the opposition. This principle has long 
guided the foreign policy of the British, especially in their relations with 
Continental nations. In the domestic field this same technique is evidenced 
in the American Federation of Labor and the C.I.O. struggle within or¬ 
gan!/ed labor. It is well to recall once again that this “divide and rule’’ 
principle may be, but does not necessarily have to be, a conscious or delib¬ 
erately planned technique. A society in which differences of opinion arc 
tolerated or encouraged will produce divisions within a particular class or 
group, thus permitting another group or person to increase its political 
power if it is in a position to exploit the new divisions. In some respects 
this explains the success of the English policy popularly known as “mud¬ 
dling through.” 

h. EMOTIONAL APPEALS. Deification of leaders, appeal to unity, and the use 
of symbols differ only in detail and not m their essential nature as tech¬ 
niques of political power. They are all effective because they make use 
of the emotive and emotional aspects of language while seeming to appeal 
to the cognitive aspects of language. Because most men are moved by 
emotional rather than by cognitive appeals, these techniques are very effec¬ 
tive in increasing the political power of the group or individual making the 
appeal. Institutionalized religion has long practiced these techniques. So 
also has government. The ancient Egyptian Pharaohs were deified as were 
the later emperors of Rome. Nor has this practice been abandoned, for 
Lenin, for all practical purposes, has been deified in modern Russia, as has 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen in present-day China. National heroes becomes deified 
when time has sanctified their actions. This deification of leaders approaches 
an appeal to authority. It is effective as a technique of political power in 
proportion to the strength of the belief in the leader’s sanctification. To 
quote Washington’s “Farewell Address” or Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” 
is effective as a technique of political power in proportion to the listener’s 
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belief in the greatness of Washington or Lincoln. But to quote Lenin in 
Russia is as effective as quoting the Koran to the “true believers” or the 
New Testament to a Christian. 

An appeal to “unity” is an effective technique of political power because 
It makes objection “unpatriotic,” or “treason.” It places a premium upon 
conformity, and conformity increases the power at the command of the 
group or person in control. Esprit de corps, “morale,” “patriotism,” “for¬ 
eigners,” “aliens,” “agitators,” “external dangers,” “vital interests”—all such 
expressions make their appeal to unity for purposes of solidifying the group, 
destroying the opposition, and increasing the power of the nation in rela¬ 
tion to other groups or nations less unified. Practically all symbols are used 
for this same purpose. The flag, “for king and country,” “fatherland,” the 
cross, “progress”—such expressions and physical things are evidence of 
man’s reliance upon a symbol or external fact for unity and security. They 
represent man’s psychological need of “belonging to” a society in a far 
more intimate way than his intelligence can ever afford. It is because of 
this need that the use of symbols is one of the most widespread and time- 
honored techniques for exerting political power known to man. 

2. Contemporary Techniques. Even though they are not peculiar to the 
modern scene, there are some techniques which deserve special treatment 
because of their contemporary significance, their widespread use, and their 
effectiveness. Five such techniques have appeared in the political struggles 
of the past twenty years: (a) consciously directed propaganda; (b) carefully 
premeditated educational control; (c) deliberate nurture of the racial su¬ 
periority idea; (d) frank preachment and practice of mass brutality; and 
(e) repeated reliance upon the supposition that the end justifies the means. 

OLD TECHNIQUES WITH NEW IMPORTANCE. It IS obvious that these techniques 
are not new to the practitioners of political power, for all of them have been 
used more or less effectively in the past. Their current importance lies in 
the fact that such techniques are now based upon a fund of knowledge and 
body of instruments far greater than ever existed in the past. Propaganda 
today rests upon rapid and far-reaching agencies for the communication of 
ideas and the transportation of persons. These agencies now make it pos¬ 
sible to place identical information before an entire nation at any given 
moment in time. All of the agencies may be integrated and synthesized so 
as to present an impression of unanimity and power never before possible. 
Formal and informal educational devices may be used to tell the same story. 
Church, social organizations, mass meetings, schools, motion pictures, stage, 
and newspapers all welded into a single agency of propaganda make this 
technique much more effective today than it was when news traveled by 
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pony express, or when preachers rode circuits, or when legions moved over 
Roman roads on horse or on foot. 

Even without a detailed discussion of each of these techniques, it is easy 
to see their importance in the contemporary scene. It is not that they are 
modern, but that they take on added significance when operating through 
powerful instruments forged by a scientific age. Were it not for these instru¬ 
mentalities these techniques would be no more significant than the tradi¬ 
tional methods already mentioned. That nation or group within a nation 
which has these instrumentalities within its possession or under its control 
will find this group of contemporary techniques powerful agencies for exer¬ 
cising control. The carefully planned mass meetings and programs arranged 
by Nazi, Fascist, and Communist dictatorships (to say nothing of the 
“shows” staged by political parties in convention in the United States) 
illustrate the effectiveness of these techniques in achieving at least a show 
of unity during which conformity triumphs and a sense of greatness 
emerges. With such factors at work within a society, political power oper¬ 
ates rapidly, smoothly, and effectively in achieving its goals. 

3. Two Techniques Which Destroy the Operator. Of the five techniques 
classified as contemporary, at least two would seem to work to the final 
destruction of their operators: jranJ{ preachment and practice of mass bru¬ 
tality, and the repeated reliance upon the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means. In the short run, or on the immediate pull, mass brutality will beat 
down the opposition and thus increase the power of a group over other 
groups within the nation. 13 ut when the population has become brutalized 
in attitudes it may turn upon its teachers, wrecking them by its own use 
of brutality. Reliance upon the doctrine that the ends justify the means 
places the holder or seeker of power in the difficult position of having to 
achieve his avowed ends. Unless this can be done, or unless ends may be 
successfully changed, popular unrest, even in the most dictatorial of nations, 
will dethrone the holders of power. There is no one loved more, feared 
more, and stoned more quickly than the preacher who turns out to be a 
false prophet. Witness the life of Savonarola.^^ 

4. Distinctive Techniques. Those methods of exerting political power just 
mentioned are the ones usually employed. There are some techniques which 
deserve special treatment because of their uniqueness or distinctiveness. Of 
these at least three call for special consideration: (a) the “lie,” (b) the idea 
of a “universality of choice,” and (c) the illusion of victory. 

a. THE LIE. The technique known as the “lie” reaches its greatest effective¬ 
ness when carefully timed and when the temper of the opposition has been 

17 Sec Burckhardt and Symonds, op. cit.: also the Old Testament, especially the "Prophets." 
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correctly gauged. In substance the technique may be simply stated in the 
following way: inform the opposition of your grand intentions, make the 
truth appear so fantastic as to be impossible of belief, and then follow your 
announced intentions to completion. In the present scene, Adolf Hitler 
seems to be the master of this technique. It is a method often used very 
successfully on the football field and often found in operation in the social 
field as well. One of the most successful techniques for combatting the “lie” 
is to place its user under the moral stigma of a falsifier of the truth. The 
claims of Germany concerning her submarine raid on the great English 
naval base at Scapa Flow were branded as “lies” and taken as such by the 
general public; subsequent British disclosures gave much weight to the 
German claims. But in the meantime people got the definite habit of dis¬ 
believing all German claims, which increased the power of England be¬ 
cause it lessened Germany’s chances of support from neutral countries. 
This, to some writers, is the real “lie” technique in exercising political 
power.^® 

b. UNIVERSALITY OF CHOICE. There are many actions taken in the field of 
government which are taken because there is no “choice” involved; events 
often compel or determine certain action. This is, of course, the philosoph¬ 
ical “free will vs. determinism” battle brought into the political area. For 
present purposes it is sufficient to point out that the idea of choice places 
an individual in the position of being responsible for making a choice. This 
in turn gives rise to a moral label which may call the choice “good” or 
“bad.” And this, finally, allows a “devil” to enter the picture as the scape¬ 
goat for failure should it come. Such emotional thinking, if it can be called 
thinking at all, allows those who entertain ambitions of power to secure 
positions of control over those who “think with their blood.” The concept 
of a universality of choice also renders those who exercise political power 
more liable to attack from opposition, and it is for this reason that the high 
demand placed upon national solidity at the present time puts a premium 
upon the concept that things “must” be done and that choice is a luxury 
too costly to purchase at present. 

c. ILLUSION OF VICTORY. The technique known as the “illusion of victory” 
has its roots deeply fixed in the psychological nature of mankind. This 
technique is used in international, intergroup, interclass, and interracial 
struggles and has been practiced throughout the history of man. It is basi¬ 
cally a preachment of the final victory of a particular program. “O Grave, 

18. A still more correct and much more careful discussion of the “lie” is to br found in 
Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936), International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method. (This volume should be used only 
by well-advanced students and certainly is not material for the beginner.) 
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where is thy victory!” “the inevitable class war,” the “temporary dictatorship 
of the proletariat,” “the triumph of justice” (and “our arms”)—these and 
many other examples could be used to illustrate this technique of political 
power. Why is it so forceful ? In a world of frustration, defeat, and seeming 
hopelessness, a need for a defense creates the appeal of “ultimate victory.” 
To many the saying seems trite, but to the psychologist it possesses real mean¬ 
ing; “While there is life, there is hope.” Out of this hope springs the basis 
of the technique of ultimate victory. This gives courage and determination 
and fortifies men to suffer long in order to reap the rewards of victory. 
Even if victory does not come in the lifetime of mortal man, the promise 
of future victory will provide men with great power over others. 

A much more prosaic interpretation, yet one that does fulfill the same 
psychological need, is the meaning given to this technique by writers who 
call it “the band-wagon technique.” Contemporary examples would come 
largely from the current popularity of polls and samples of opinion and 
desires of a population. Here the appeal is to “join up” with the victors, to 
“go with the crowd,” or to “be on the right side.” This appeal has been 
known to practical men of politics for a long time, but again modern 
invention and advanced knowledge make the technique distinctive and 
worthy of separate mention. 

Summary Restatement. Techniques of political power are as plentiful and 
varied as mankind itself. Those which have been described are techniques 
which have found the most general application. Some of them are of enor¬ 
mous significance for the present generations because of the powerful instru¬ 
ments at the command of technological civilizations. And some are of 
importance because of their subtle implications and wide ramifications. 
But all of them are practical and significant means of exercising political 
power over human beings. The student of politics in operation, those who 
want to know how things really do work, will do well to observe carefully 
men in action in the society to which they belong. This observation will 
disclose all of the techniques mentioned, operating without limitations save 
those placed upon the holders of power by the social philosophy and insti¬ 
tutional organization of the group. 

CONCLUSION 

To one interested in political dynamics, there is much meaning in the 
statement of William Penn that “Governments are like clocks; they go by 
the motion men give to them.” Psychology and sociology have much yet 
to tell to the student of political science. Perhaps their findings will do much 
to clear up many dark passages in the book of government. Much, however, 
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has been accomplished during the past twenty years in analyzing and de¬ 
scribing the basic factors of political action. No concept has been more fruit¬ 
ful than the “power concept’* in making government understandable. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Politics: What Is It? 


POLITICS is usually defined as the science and art of government, and as 
such covers the entire field of political life and behavior. It embraces the 
relationships between the state and the individual and in this respect is 
practically synonymous with political philosophy; it includes also the study 
of the forms of government and the relations between the state and its 
political subdivisions and between states and other states. In American 
terminology, politics is usually considered synonymous with government, 
or political science. 

THE DYNAMIC NATURE OF POLITICS 
As distinguished from political science, politics is dynamic. Its interest in 
the structure of government centers on results. It does not assemble the 
details of political structure in order that men may derive some curious 
satisfaction in the possession of unrelated facts. Nevertheless, politics is an 
integral part of political science. Its heritage from political philosophy has 
left it concerned about the eternal values of life; but its numerous and 
intimate contacts with other social sciences have prejudiced it in favor of 
the scientific method. Hence, although politics docs not cover the same 
range as political science, it is more rigorous in its use of the scientific 
method in treating the matters that come within its ken. Perhaps we can 
make this subject clear by resorting to analogy. Politics intersects political 
science on a horizontal plane. It docs not reach vertically so high into the 
clouds of political speculation nor so deep into the labyrinths of law and 
administration, but its quest for knowledge extends far afield into all the 
cognate sciences that offer explanations of human limitations, human needs, 
and human conduct. 

THE PRACTICAL NATURE OF POLITICS 
As distinguished from government, politics is the art of the practical and 
the science of actual things. Government we have defined as a society of 
men and women who have accepted a set of rules governing their status 
and relationships. It is, of course, also the whole apparatus of governance: 
the buildings, the personnel, the materials, the supplies, the regulations and 
the routines whereby the whole system functions. That portion of it which 
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IS confined to the application of laws we call administration —but since we 
have learned that no administration exists which may be divorced from 
politics, politics includes administration within the scope of its interest. 

Another common expedient employed by those who seek to isolate the 
disciplines from each other is to place the entire process of settling disputes 
between men, determining criminal guilt and imposing some kind of pun¬ 
ishment for it, and reviewing the acts of legislative bodies and adminis¬ 
trators in the realm of the administration of justice. Yet, so great is the 
confusion in this field that in nearly all universities law schools and de¬ 
partments of political science exist side by side and contend with each other 
for the right of interpreting the facts of adjudication. 

POLITICS AND THE RENDERING OF DECISIONS 

More narrowly viewed, politics is primarily concerned with political action 
and political practices; it stresses the tactics and strategy of the practitioner 
and comprehends the making of all decisions relative to the conduct of 
government which are not definitely prescribed in the rules which govern 
administration. Since politics is the function of making decisions, it is prac¬ 
ticed both in dictatorships and democracies. Dictators may speak scornfully 
of parliamentary government and the superior organization which they 
have developed to control all public action may seem to justify their deri¬ 
sion, but even dictators are not free to make decisions which do not have 
the approval of the people who constitute the citizenry. They, too, must base 
their action on public support. As Lindsay Rogers has said, “In a dictatorship a 
dictator docs not bar demagogy. He simply monopolizes it.”^ He does not 
dispense with the referendum but he introduces novel ways of carrying on 
a continuous referendum of measures that he has tentatively decided upon. 
In some cases he will abide by the will of the people as contemporaneously 
expressed; on other occasions he will take steps to alter that will either by 
the exercise of his power of persuasion, or by the application of force, or by 
the justification of victory. 

Conversely, in a democracy, the rendering of decisions is supposed to be 
left to “the people”; but no way has yet been found to ensure that the will 
of all the people shall continuously and effectively prevail. So long as this 
condition obtains—and some writers, Robert Michels, for example, have 
contended that it will always exist—certain men and certain groups of men 
will always exercise a disproportionate influence over all political action. 
Politics is, therefore, not limited to particular forms and systems of gov¬ 
ernment. 

I. L. Rogers, “Politics,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XII, 225. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF CHANCE AND PREFERENCE IN POLITICS 

In the preceding chapters, the authors have attempted to indicate some 
of the tacit assumptions which form the basis of politics. They have re¬ 
viewed also the explicit theories which have been offered as descriptive of 
actual government, in explanation of political functions, and as justification 
of “what ought to be.” Regarding politics broadly as the mode of making 
political action effective as well as the formulation of public policies, they 
have sought in symbols and other instruments of power the explanation of 
the means whereby certain persons make their wills predominant. 

Lasswell said, “The study of politics is the study of influence and the 
influential. . . . The science of politics states conditions; the philosophy of 
politics justifies preferences.’’^ In his compact little volume, Professor Lass- 
well asserts that he has merely stated conditions; the authors of this volume 
have, on the contrary, declared preferences. These preferences arc clearly 
indicated. Perhaps, in some instances, they will be found conflicting. At 
any rate, they are justified by the conviction of the authors that men will 
act more intelligently if they are advised, and on the assumption that the 
readers of this volume are capable of forming judgments of their own. As 
the following pages will show, the failure of politics to attain the attitude 
of science makes the contributors to this volume skeptical about their own 
convictions; but the fact that the people of the United States do actually 
possess a potentially large measure of control over their government renders 
it necessary to offer some suggestions based on their experience and re¬ 
search.® 

Although the philosophers have striven to exhaust the catalogue of values, 
a satisfactorily complete enumeration of them has not yet been attained. 
What do we want from life.? What are the things that we cherish? Lasswell 
contented himself with naming three: deference, income, safety. To these 
we might add, at random: convenience, ease, security, the opportunity to 
employ our talents to the utmost, the exaltation of our spirits, the certainty 
of future bliss, liberty of action, freedom of movement. “Every new hap¬ 
pening brings with it new knowledge, new problems, new opportunities, 
new purposes. Life is not the expression of a single, already-known idea, a 
single dominating purpose.”^ 

It is true, of course, that man wants “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness,’’ as Jefferson wrote in the Declaration of Independence; but recently 

2. H D. Lasswell, Politics, Who Gets What, When, How (New York: McGraw-Hiil, 

1936), p. 3. 

3 Sec G Salvcmini, Historian and Scientist (Cambridge, Mass.- Harvard University Press, 
1939), passim. 

4. A. Meiklejohn, What Does America Mean'^ (New York. Norton, 1935), pp. 185-6. 
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he has seemed to believe that he can actually have happiness. Yet when he 
seeks to find it, his methods may turn him away from his goal. A symbol 
invented to sanction an established order, such as Bruce Barton’s God, may 
be captured by the revolutionaries and used to overthrow the established 
order. Violence is a neutral force; it may be employed in behalf of a gov¬ 
ernment or against it. If goods are withheld from the masses, they may revolt 
and resort to violence. The practices and procedures which a people de¬ 
velop may harbor the germs of dissolution. In such a case, for example, as 
when the President constitutionally attempts to deprive the Court of power 
which it has constitutionally acquired, the resulting conflict may have a 
bitter termination. Or it may be resolved by chance or by compromise. 

THE ELEMENT OF COMPROMISE IN DEMOCRATIC POLITICS 

In all of the institutions which we have established in the United States 
for enabling politics to function there is one common element of funda¬ 
mental importance. This element is compromise. One may properly call 
this politics—democratic politics. A man must observe certain limits in his 
struggle for power. He must be satisfied with less than enough to satisfy 
his contemporaneous needs and less than his command over the techniques 
of power seem to allow him to obtain—partly because of ethical considera¬ 
tions and partly because of the hope of future gain. 

THE SCOPE OF POLITICS AND THAT OF OTHER DISCIPLINES 

The search for the essence of politics leads us into many fields. It is our 
intention now to explore these fields and to determine what relation po¬ 
litical science has to other disciplines. We cannot say that the statement of 
these relationships is elementary. We have already pointed out that the 
boundaries of the learned disciplines are indistinct; but they arc nevertheless 
present. In the first place, we define art and science in mutually exclusive 
terms. Art is the use of contrivances by man to alter nature with the pur¬ 
pose of realizing its intrinsic potentialities. Art is everything from primitive 
handicraft to the most highly complex technological apparatus for subduing 
nature. Art is the practical. Politics is an art. But no art is possible without 
science.® Science is a discipline of knowledge. Therefore, there can be a 
science of engineering and a science of architecture, even if the practicing 
engineer works by rule of thumb and the architect designs his plans and 
executes them without conscious knowledge of the principles involved in 
his work. However, politics is not commonly awarded a place in the hall of 

5. This is the view of Havelock Ellis as expressed in The Dance of Life. A confrary opinion 
is expressed by Andr6 Maurois in his Captains and Kings. 
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Science, because its methods are not scientific.® To this subject we shall 
return later. At this point, let us emphasize the fact that politics is not a 
quest for that type of knowledge which has been pre-empted by the so-called 
natural, or exact sciences.^ It is, however, one of the “social sciences,” and it 
IS therefore important for us to determine its place in the social sciences. 
Here we may ask two questions: What are the boundaries of politics (in 
the broadest sense) with reference to the substance of the other social sci¬ 
ences, and what are the unique methods of politics as a study.? 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Although “social science” is a term in common use, there is no commonly 
accepted definition of it. Perhaps, the clearest statement of the subject is 
Edwin R. A. Seligmann’s intrgduction to the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, wherein he holds that all disciplines which have as their purpose 
the study of man in association with other men are social sciences. He lists 
them as: (i) the older social sciences—politics, economics, history, and 
jurisprudence; (2) the newer social sciences—anthropology, penology, and 
sociology; (3) the semi-social sciences—ethics, education, philosophy, and 
psychology; and (4) the sciences with social implications—biology, geog¬ 
raphy, and linguistics. Obviously, this enumeration is not complete; and 
one feels obliged to add the sciences, or disciplines, of religion, music, archi¬ 
tecture, such variants of psychology as psychiatry, such variants of eco¬ 
nomics as business administration, and a whole host of peripheral subjects. 

THE S(X:iAI. SCIENCES REFLECTED IN INSTITUTIONS 

Knowledge of these disciplines may be obtained by examining the insti¬ 
tutions which man has built up. If we establish a sequential relationship 
among these institutions in point of time, we have history. But when we 
attempt to define spatial and cultural limits, we are in the province of a 
science which still has no name. Specialists in many fields have tried their 
hand at naming it, but the academicians known as “human geographers” 
and the practitioners known as “planners” seem to have annexed this prov¬ 
ince. Later in this volume reference will be made to resources and planning, 
and we shall see how all of the sciences and the arts have co-operated in 
the attempt to describe factually the existing distributions of populations, 
resources, and techniques, and to offer suggestions for optimum types of 
social organization. 

The functional description and analysis of institutions is a comparatively 

6 Sec the discussion by G. E. C. Catlin, The Science and Method of Politics (New York: 
Knopf, 1927). PP- 9I-M5- 

7. Sec B. Ginzburg, “Science,'' in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XIII, 591 ff. 
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simple task that has engrossed the attention of all kinds of specialists. 
Each one has been impelled to show the relationship between his pet insti¬ 
tution and another. Since that is precisely what the author of these lines is 
doing, the reader will not encounter any expression of annoyance in these 
pages. Intellectually, we would be happier if power processes remained 
confined within particular insututions; but political scientists must take 
things as they are. With these reflections in mind, let us briefly examine 
some typical institutions. 

We have said that when men are gathered together in order that they 
may by their joint efforts promote the interests of each and all, we have a 
political society, normally called government. If those interests happen to 
concern man’s relation to God and his religious relationships with others, 
the institution that results is called the Church. If the group is small and 
consists only of members united by blood relationship, the group is called 
the family. (It is to be noted that a larger family group, comprising mem¬ 
bers of more remote blood relationships, is called by other names: the clan, 
the tribe^ the phratry.) Groups of men who are associated for the purpose 
of preying upon other men with whom they have other bonds may be 
called gangs. Other associadons for profit which are recognized in law as 
institutions for the promotion of legal ends are called joint-stock associa¬ 
tions, or corporations, A special type of organization of this kind is the 
co-operative association, which presumes to work for savings rather than for 
profits, and which maintains a form of organization that in most cases dis¬ 
tributes power equally among its members. Closely allied to co-operative 
associations arc the various types of mutual benefit associations. And not 
entirely dissimilar in structure are labor unions, which are composed of 
men banded together for mutual aid in defense of their rights with respect 
to wages and conditions of work. Finally, political parties are associadons 
of men which sometimes are highly institutionalized and scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from the State itself. A world state has been proposed but none 
exists at the present time. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE PROBLEMS OF THE STATE 

Concepts of the State. A state is distinguishable from other associadons 
by its higher degree of institutionalization and by the fact that it has sov¬ 
ereignty, which is supremacy in rule or power. As a matter of fact, there 
arc no states which have absolute sovereignty, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether any such state ever existed—unless it be the Graeco-Macedonian 
state at the moment when Alexander petulantly exclaimed that there were 
no other worlds to conquer. All things are relative. Whether a government 
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IS a state in the fullest sense of the term depends upon our conceptions of 
space and time. Over how great an extent of territory must a state be sov¬ 
ereign in order to win the right to be called sovereign? How shall its 
authority be exercised; by force, by persuasion, or by example? 

It is matters such as these that have engaged the attention of political 
scientists from time immemorial. Once preoccupied with reflection on the 
nature of the state, they now concern themselves with the great problem of 
power. Who has power and how much does he have? How does he acquire 
It, exercise it, lose it? Is it better that one or the few should rule, or is it 
better that the many should control the destinies of all? 

Size of the State. The social sciences have joined their efforts in an attempt 
to explain the problem of the size of the state. Determining the optimum 
size of the state appears to be af function of social evolution, but there are 
sharply divergent views as to whether scholars should confine themselves 
to the observation of “natural” forces in their study of the state as an insti¬ 
tution or should intervene in behalf of ideals to which they are intellectually 
committed. Some scholars believe that the national state is but an important 
stage in the evolution of groups from primitive political aggregates of per¬ 
sons bound together by blood relationships or resident within a restricted 
area, toward leagues and federations of states and ultimately a world state. 
Today we are profoundly impressed by the variety of conceptions of the 
world state which have been presented to us. 

There is first the conception of the union of the peoples of the world in 
Christian fellowship, which is the oldest and most vigorously pursued of 
all propositions for world federation.^ Second, there is the conception of a 
communistic world federation of people united for the promotion of the 
equal welfare of all, but by methods which reject the benign postulates of 
love, persuasion, and divine inspiration which actuate the Christian philos¬ 
ophers. Third, there is the concept of a totalitarian world state. Once this 
was applied by the Romans to a large portion of the civilized world and 
continues to be advocated by the Japanese in the Orient, the Germans and 
the Italians in Europe, and the “Americans” of the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere. Common to the aspirations of these great powers is 
the idea of a union of diverse peoples under the dominance of a national 
state; but in the thinking of each there are wide discrepancies with refer¬ 
ence to the ideal forms of organization and the distribution of rights, priv¬ 
ileges, and obligations. It is said that Americans wish to impose democracy 
on the rest of the world—as do the Federal Unionists (Clarence Streit, W. 
Ivor Jennings, and others)—but it is patently a far better thing to confer 
8 Lionel Curtis, World Order (New York: Oxford University Press, 1939). 
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upon people the capacity and responsibility for making decisions than to 
impose on them blind obedience and childish irresponsibility. 

Sovereignty of the State. All of the social sciences have had an impact on 
the development of the theory of the sovereignty of the state. No longer is 
the state regarded as some metaphysical force, but it is now viewed merely 
as the result of social pressure exerted through particular channels in sup¬ 
port of existing political institutions and delegated agents of authority. 
Modern social science has done much to deprive it of its qualities of orig¬ 
inality, universality, and absoluteness. The shifting incidence of power within 
states and among states has robbed the state of its quality of uniformity, and 
it may be said in all fairness that today the sovereignty of the state is no 
more than a dynamic term which may be utilized by political leaders in 
support of doctrines which they have espoused in defense of a status which 
they have achieved. In the same way the social sciences have affected the 
doctrine of liberty which is now regarded as the expression of vital social 
forces, which may or may not be enshrined in the law, but—in any event— 
may be retired in particular emergencies. 

Responsibilities of the Social Scientist. It is an admitted fact that the scope 
of state activity has enormously increased, representing to some extent an 
expansion of all social activity and to some extent the transfer of power 
from private groups to public institutions. Confronted with this cataclysmic 
change in the equilibrium of society, the social sciences have been subjected 
to intense pressure from forces aimed to spring them apart. It seems to be 
the counsel of some scholars that vastly more study be given to these forces 
before any attempt is made to harmonize the disciplines which are con¬ 
cerned with them; and that in emergencies such as the world faces at the 
present time, fundamental values be quickly determined and the forces of 
mankind reorganized in their defense, regardless of the ancient ideals of the 
state. Only by including the evaluative disciplines—religion, philosophy, 
and ethics—in the realm of the social sciences have we been able to dis¬ 
cover any meaning in our work. “Without evaluative conceptions, without 
the minimum of a meaningful goal, we can do nothing in either the sphere 
of the social or the sphere of the psychic.” ® It is the major problem of the 
social sciences to determine values and goals—even if collecting facts and 
meeting practical crises are their most pressing immediate tasks. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE AND OTHER SOCIAL SCIENCES 

At many points the concerns of the political scientists overlap those of 
the philosopher, the anthropologist, the jurisprudent, and the layman. 

g. K Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (London edition, 1939), p. 18. 
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Philosophy. The philosopher seeks truth. He may be utterly unconcerned 
about his own welfare, like one philosopher who believed that everything 
was illusory. He was asked what would happen if an illusory stone should 
fall upon his head, and he replied that in the place where he stood there 
would be the illusion of a dead man. The philosopher may, on the other 
hand, be keenly interested in the results of his speculations and seek to 
influence the conduct of his fellow men, that they may be better able to 
avert disaster and to improve their estate. He may hold that rewards and 
punishments are reserved for another world, or for succeeding generations, 
and therefore counsel present sacrifices in the hope of future gain. He may 
derive his postulates from introspection and seek to develop his thought 
by means of a facile deductive logic. Or, borrowing from other disciplirfes, 
he may rely solely on empirical reasoning from established facts. Whatever 
his natural bent or acquired pattern of behavior, he will find political 
scientists in his company. 

Politics had its beginning in antiquity, but in some respects philosophy 
IS the father of all science. As men succeeded in detaching that which was 
known from that which was unknown (and speculated upon), new sciences 
were detached from the main stem of philosophy. Chemistry and physics 
thus broke away from medieval natural philosophy, and politics and eco¬ 
nomics were separated from moral philosophy. In the medieval universities, 
a division of the “sciences” was made on a basis that is retained even to 
this day. The major divisions were: philosophy, law, religion, and medicine. 
To some extent convenience has dictated their survival; but already there 
is evidence of an inclination to reduce medicine to the status of a technique; 
to elevate engineering, education, music, “art,” “commerce,” and even den¬ 
tistry, veterinary medicine, and a score of other studies preparing men for 
particular “professions,” to a place alongside medicine. Schools of agricul¬ 
ture give broad training in agricultural subjects, and they carry on highly 
complex programs. The same may be said for schools of forestry, mining, 
and navigation. “Labor” is still forced to satisfy the demand for workers 
trained in skills which have only meager rewards without benefit of schools 
of “higher education.” 

In these cursory remarks one may see how the history of education 
reveals the existence of struggle for position (deference, income, security) 
within the institutions which education has erected and through the classifi¬ 
cations of discipline which it has adopted. This struggle will continue; but 
there will be no resolution to the conflicts so engendered until some new 
all-embracing science picks up the ravelled strands of philosophy. 
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Philosophy may be described as the art of thought as applied to all matters 
of human concern. One school of philosophy stresses the objects of phil¬ 
osophical inquiry, and another the methods employed by the philosophers. 
Both of these schools have had great influence over politics. The phi¬ 
losophers who permit their minds to dwell upon celestial matters promote 
among certain groups of political scientists an 'indifference to mundane 
affairs that amounts to a virtual self-abnegation and which consoles the 
politicians when they lose command of current political behavior with the 
reflection that human affairs are conducted in accordance with some plan 
that has not been revealed to man and which may forever elude his search. 
Some philosophers have diligently sought the standards of human conduct; 
and since political scientists are preoccupied with human behavior and the 
possibility of managing it, they are naturally attracted to the ancients—to 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, who presented the world with systematic plans 
for the organization of political groups and their governance. 

In recent years philosophy has produced two notable schools of thought: 
the Socialistic and the Pragmatic. It is alleged that the political organization 
of Europe, and to some extent that of the New World as well, has been 
greatly influenced by the writings of Hegel, Marx, Lenin, and other ex¬ 
ponents of Socialism. This peculiar combination of idealism and realism, of 
ultimate and present realities, of objectives and methods, has captured the 
imagination of political scientists in many parts of the world and has found 
expression in the political systems of the continents of Europe and South 
America. Pragmatism is said to be the father of Fascism. Ingenious ex¬ 
planations of Italian Fascism and German Nazism have been offered by a 
number of scholars showing that the political systems of the totalitarian 
states have had their origin in the writings of Proudhon, Sorel, Pareto, 
Spengler, and Malaparte; yet in the United States it has been alleged with 
equal force that the resistance to totalitarianism has its source in the teach¬ 
ings of James and Dewey—who are also described as Pragmatists. Since the 
nature of political action basically depends upon the substance and method 
of our thinking, politics cannot escape its obligation to philosophy and must 
continuously remain in subordination to it. 

Religion. It is difficult to assign religion a place among the social sciences. 
We have defined it as the preoccupation with matters spiritual, with the 
relations between man and God. Theology is definitely not a science, for 
there is no mechanistic determinism in it.^® Theology does not deal with 

10. See A. D. White, The History of the Warfare Between Science and Theology in Chris- 
tendom (New Yoik: Appleton, 1896). 
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these relations; it deals with the written laws and the unwritten customs 
which govern man’s behavior in organized society. In this respect, it is akin 
to jurisprudence. 

Religion was once closely associated with politics; but in recent years 
this association has been less close, and religion seems to have become in 
some instances merely a form of social organization that may be utilized by 
various groups within the framework of society. However, one of the 
cardinal problems of politics is still the determination of moral standards, 
and it is inconceivable that the moral and ethical basis of political action 
will forever remain dissociated from religious principles which lie outside 
the field of science deep in the hearts of men. As we have said in Chap¬ 
ter One, religion is one source of the tacit assumptions men make in 
regard to political issues; and when the institution of the Church and the 
insutution of the State merge, as has happened in the history of mankind, 
religion and politics enter into a stubborn union which may defy the efforts 
of science to dissolve it. 

History. Respecting the claims of history, we may say with Freeman that 
“History is past Politics.” If we are to do so, we will have to give politics 
a definition broad enough to include all of the subjects which have attracted 
the historians. 

History assumes that its function is to trace the development of the 
institutions of the present world from the earliest times up to now. Once it 
was the fashion to begin with creation and to rely on inspiration and asser¬ 
tion for vast periods of history that have left no trace of their existence. 
Historians now confine themselves to such empirical data as have been 
disclosed, and it is customary, at least in the Occident, to begin with 
Graeco-Roman times and proceed to the present. Every civilization is 
studied—ancient, medieval, and modern—in its economic, social, political, 
religious, and aesthetic aspects, and emphasis is laid upon the transition 
from one phase of civilization to the next. 

Historians are divided on the question of how man achieves progress. 
Some hold that man circulates from one order of society to another on the 
same plane of values. Others subscribe to the spiral theory, which takes 
cognizance of the fact that definite patterns of progression are present in the 
history of man, but insist that every new cycle lies on a higher plane; in other 
words, they believe that man moves ever onward and upward. Many accept 
the verdict of Gibbon, who viewed history as a record of continuous ascent 
to the heights and descent to the depths; and still others regard the course 
of history as a record of retrogression.^^ 

ir. Cf the trenchant study by Sir George Young, The Pendulum of Progress. 
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Since political science is devoted to the principle of progress, it must 
choose that theory of history which recognizes that man is possessed of an 
innate aspiration for higher things and is retarded in his aspirations only 
by mistakes which may be corrected or by external forces which may be 
checked. Although scientific status may be claimed for historical methods, 
this claim cannot be recognized. Politics must indicate preferences; and 
although the realistic political scientist is willing to hear the reports of alien 
historians, he will be influenced by them only to the extent that he concedes 
the validity and reliability of their data. 

Anthropology. Anthropology deals with man as a social being and con¬ 
cerns itself with the languages, races, and cultures found in different local¬ 
ities throughout the course of time. The subject matter of anthropology 
includes all the phenomena of the social life of man without limitation of 
time and space, whereas politics normally limits itself to contemporaneous 
cultures and to the institutions of civilized people. Anthropology recognizes 
no limits and interests itself in human life of the earliest times, of the 
remotest parts of the world, and of all races, as well as that of historical 
times, of easily accessible parts of the world, and of our own race. An¬ 
thropology may, therefore, be considered an attempt to reconstruct a 
comprehensive and objective history of mankind, and as such it supplements 
the work of the historians and the sociologists. Politics is interested in 
anthropology because it discloses new forms of government and systems of 
thought. Anthropology promotes the quest for universal, an enterprise 
which is attractive to political scientists; and it also provides studies of 
particular situations which are of inestimable value to the over-worked stu¬ 
dent of politics.^^ 

Sociology. Sociology is the science of society; its methods may be those 
of the historian or the psychologist or the political scientist, but its special 
interest remains always the behavior of man with reference to his environ¬ 
ment. 

“Sociology has been defined as an attempt to account for the origin, 
growth, structure and activities of society by the operation of physical, vital, 
and psychical causes working together in a process of evolution.” Those 
who hold with the author of this definition regard sociology as an elemental 
social science which shall serve as the basis for the specialized work of all 
other social sciences. The American sociologist Albion W. Small believed 

12. Interesting studies are M. Mead, Co-operatton and Competition among Primitive Peoples 
(New York* McGraw-Hill, 1937), and W. C. MacLeod, The Origin and History of Politics 
(New York: Wiley, 1931). 

13 F. H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology (New York: Macmillan, 1896), p. 8. Cf. W. G. 
Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society (4 vols, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1928) and works by H. E. Barnes. 
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that the scope of sociology should be limited to the study of groups, and 
urged upon sociologists the duty of co-ordinating and systematizing the 
results of research in all other fields of social science. Thus the one held 
that sociology is the foundation—the beginning of all social sciences—and 
the other that it is the super-structure—the culmination of all social sciences. 
More recently the tendency has been for sociology to work side by side 
with other social sciences and to concentrate its attention on institutions 
such as the family, the criminal gang, and the racial group as neglected 
subjects of scholarly investigation. Whatever relation sociology may once 
have had to political science, its present function is to co-operate with the 
latter in the analysis of typical and atypical, normal and abnormal, organ¬ 
ized and disorganized, social behavior. Although penology was once a 
separate discipline, it has now become one of the departments, or divisions, 
of sociology. 

Geography. Geography is the study of man’s relation to the earth; it supplies 
the technical competence for disclosing and mapping the resources of the 
earth (through its contact with geologists, geodetists, foresters, mineral¬ 
ogists, agronomists, and the like) and it draws upon the work of population 
experts, students of civilization and culture, economists, and sociologists. 
From these sources it acquires information which it correlates in the en¬ 
deavor to state what is man’s relation to the soil and the sea. Politics levies 
upon these contributions in determining the reasons for the rise and decline 
of states, and the distribution of various systems and forms of government. 
At the present time geographical inventories of material and human re¬ 
sources arc employed in planning. Though we have hardly passed the stage 
of assembling and classifying resources, we have already established this 
type of research as one of our basic political functions. 

The relations between geography and politics began with Hippocrates 
and Aristotle, and were carried forward by such men as Cicero, Aquinas, 
Bodin, and Montesquieu. Modern political scientists recognize the contri¬ 
butions of Alexander von Humboldt, Karl Ritter, Frederich Ratzel, 
Brunhes and Rudolf Kjellen. These scholars have shown the importance 
of strategic position and the resources of regions in the struggle for political 
supremacy. In the United States, Huntington, a geographer, and Turner, an 
historian, explained the effects of the open frontier, of the regional distribu¬ 
tion of resources, of climate, and of such factors as position and population 
movement on political ideology and political institutions. Finally, geog¬ 
raphers have provided the raw materials for the study of communities and 
as a result of their research they have stimulated a reconsideration of the 
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problems of governmental and administrative areas and organizations.^^ 
On the basis of suggestions from this source, political theorists have ad¬ 
vanced ideas concerning the proper sizes of political units—with respect 
to both area and population—and have devised new forms of government, 
new structures of administration.^® Indicative of the closer relation between 
geography and political science is the emergence of the new study of human 
geography or political geography. This is one of the most recent types of 
overlapping disciplines. 

Psychology, The influence of psychology on politics may be found in the 
works of those psychologists who have analyzed the influence of imitation, 
suggestion, and repetition in social and political processes. Their most not¬ 
able contributions have been in the field of public opinion and political 
leadership. Political scientists have responded to these overtures and have 
introduced into their studies of the press, the pressure groups, the political 
party, the bureaucracy, and crisis government the concepts and tactics of 
analysis advanced by the psychologists. Particular applications of psychology 
have been made in the field of administration and especially in the processes 
of recruitment and retirement and the maintenance of morale in the civil 
service. Even psychiatry and that variant of it known as psychoanalysis 
have been drawn upon to account for the holding of political opinions by 
individuals or groups and the emergence of political leadership. 

Since some mature scholars with liberal sympathies and honest inclina¬ 
tions have questioned the permanence of the democratic form of govern¬ 
ment in a society, charging that it does not develop proper means for 
creating leaders and for maintaining the intelligent participation of citizens 
in politics, political scientists are examining the studies of the psychologist 
for a better understanding of individual behavior. It is possible that the 
science of psychology will weaken the political assumptions of equality of 
opportunity and equality of responsibility. 

On the other hand, social psychology (that is, the psychological study of 
group behavior) may lay the basis for a society organized by classes. This 
science has already succeeded in classifying people according to type and 
grade (degree of approximation to standards of excellence). Politics cannot 
entrust specific jobs to specialists until the characteristics of the specialists 


14. Sec P. Geddes, Ctttes tn F.t'olutton. Clarence Perry, Housing for the Machine Age 
(New York, 1939). 

15. Sec National Resources Committee, Our Cities (Washington, 1936); Mary P Follett, 
The New State (New York* Longmans, Green, 1918); W. Y. Elliott, The Need for Constitu¬ 
tional Reform (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935); R. V. Peel, "The Decline of the States” in 
Andrews and Marsden, Tomorrow in the Malting (New York McGraw-Hill, 1938). 
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are objectively determined. It cannot even answer the simple question, What 
IS a good citizen? until social psychology has paved the way. But the prob¬ 
lem of “what ought to be” remains within the province of philosophy. 

Econonitcs. Economics is the handmaiden of politics. Whereas politics 
dealt with the state, economics first dealt with the oil^os, the household 
word for man’s property relations. In Sweden, the term “housekeeping” is 
still used in some quarters; but the general European custom is to employ 
the equivalent of our “national economy.” Originally a science of private 
liLisiness relationships, economics has, with the growth of state functions, 
invaded the field of politics. It has virtually annexed the province of admin¬ 
istration, particularly financial administration: budgeting and accounting, 
purchasing and storing, and taxation. Political scientists are inclined to 
accept the advice of economists concerning the technique of management; 
but they stoutly resist the efforts of economists, particularly the exponents of 
“business administration,” to influence the making of decisions with regard 
to questions of policy. At the present time, economics practically monopolizes 
influence over policies affecting agriculture, labor, foreign trade, and do¬ 
mestic trade. The economists, however, differ sharply from one another in 
their basic assumptions. 

The tendency of economists to build their systems of thought on different 
foundations or conflicting assumptions is of great significance to politics. 
It would be worth our while to inquire into some of these assumptions and 
the resulting systems. In the first place, all economists agree that things 
which are scarce in the sense that people will make sacrifices to get or keep 
them come to have value; and that valuable things are wealth, since their 
values can be compared definitely enough with the values of other things 
to establish ratios of exchange.^® Economy is said to consist in getting 
as much satisfaction as we can with the means at our disposal—and the 
purpose of social economy is to make limited resources, time, energy, land, 
and the like go as far as possible in satisfying human wants. 

L\ND, CAPITAL, AND LABOR. It has bccn plausibly argued that the entire 
process of economics may be described as one in which land, capital, and 
labor arc united under the direction of entrepreneurs to produce the goods 
and services which man requires. Each of these elements in the economic 
process is appropriately compensated: Land receives rent, capital receives 
interest, labor receives wages, and the entrepreneurs—for want of a better 
term—receive salaries. From this analysis nothing appears to have been 


iCi R W Knipht, E(nfiom:c Principles and Piactices (New York* Farrar & Rinehart, 1939), 
p 11 rt some stanciarcl textbook, such as Fairchild, Furniss, and Buck, Elementary Economics 
(Ntw Yiirk Macmillan, 19^9) 
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omitted, but it is obvious that another type of compensation, namely 
profits, is not to be found here. What then is profit? Profit, say the liberals, 
is the additional advantage held by the owner of land, or the master 
of capital, or the workers, or the entrepreneurs which they hold over the 
other factors in the economic process. It is an established fact that under 
the regime of finance capitalism extra profits do not go to the workers 
whose lack of organization and whose insufficient command over public 
opinion has caused them to lose their position of equality with the other 
recipients of extra compensation.^^ 

At some stages in economic history the advantage has been held by 
owners of land; at other stages by the providers of capital; and at the present 
time it appears to be held, at least in democratic countries, by the entre¬ 
preneurs. Berle and Means have shown that modern corporate devices have 
divorced capital from management and have given a disproportionate share 
of influence to the entrepreneur.^® Thousands of books have been written 
showing the slow and as yet far from satisfactory progress of the worker 
toward a position of equality with landowner, capital owner, and manager. 
Politics has now intervened; and in states where labor has gained political 
influence commensurate with its numbers but disproportionate with respect 
to the other elements of the economic process, it has brought pressure to 
bear upon the state to remedy labor’s position of inecjuality by assuming the 
ownership and control of business enterprise and by providing goods and 
services to consumers at the cost of all—at a cost which obviously weighs 
more heavily upon those with much wealth than upon those with little. 

Conservatives regard this explanation of the economic process as incom¬ 
plete or incorrect. They hold that profits are the reward of risk and, more 
than that, that risk is a hazard that falls primarily upon the owners of 
land, the providers of capital, and the managers. To some extent this argu¬ 
ment has been vitiated by the assumption of risks by the government itself. 
This assumption of risk by the government is found in the regulation of 
business enterprise, which limits the factors in competition that must be 
controlled by private enterprise, and which freely provides contracts, sub¬ 
sidies, and research to private enterprise at the cost of all. The argument 
has also been answered by workers and by the owners of rural land by the 
statement that risks taken by farmers and workers have not received full 
and fair consideration during periods when financiers and managers have 

17. The student will find this subject discussed by the classical economists; but more prac¬ 
tical information may be obtained from such studies as W. L. Thorp (ed.), Economic Problems 
in a Changing World fNew York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939); S. Gilman, Accounting Con¬ 
cepts of Profit (New York. Ronald, 1939). 

18 A, A Hcrlc, Jr, and Gardiner Means, The Modem Cotpoiation and Pnvate Property 
(New York: Macmillan, 1932). 
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(lominaiccl politics. At any rate, enough has been said to demonstrate the 
intimate relation between economic theory and practice on the one hand, 
and political theory and practice on the other. 

THE CONSUMER. Howcvcr, in view of the efforts that have been made to 
consolidate the consumers, who are no more than producers in another 
aspect of their relation to the entire process of economics, brief mention of 
their role might be made here. The old rule of caveat emptor (let the buyer 
beware) has been nullified by the state. In other words, politics has inter¬ 
vened in the economic process and has come to the aid of the consumer 
with regulations concerning quality and grades of goods and restrictions on 
prices and rationing, and by exercising direct control over certain elements 
in the economic structure of the state. The anarchy that exists among the 
nations of the world confuses the relations between producer and consumer, 
on the one hand, and owners, managers, and workers, on the other. There 
h.is been a logical compulsion on the dictators to extend the “autarchical 
state” over all the territories with which it does business either as importer 
or exporter. And against this trend the democracies have offered feeble 
resistance. Within the democratic state, it has been possible to effect a fairly 
stable order by systematically augmenting the numbers of the elite and by 
reducing the discrepancies in the possession and enjoyment of wealth by 
the elite and the mass. But the extension of the democratic principles of 
ecjuahty and compromise to outside nations obviously does not commend 
Itself to the elite of a democratic country. Such a procedure would obviously 
deprive them of more, perhaps all, their privileges. 

SOME ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. Sincc it is the function of politics to formulate 
decisions concerning the scope and character of the functions of the State, 
it cannot escape its duty to master the principles of economics. Merely by 
way of illustration, let us review some of these principles. 

Free Competition. Perhaps the best known of the fundamental economic 
principles is the principle of free competition, which is based on the assump¬ 
tion that if men compete freely with one another in production, the greatest 
quantity of the most desirable goods will be produced at the least expendi¬ 
ture of effort for the use of the largest number of persons. Though it may 
be elaborated by citing many examples of its results, this principle is essen¬ 
tially one of motives and rests upon philosophical and psychological grounds. 

Diminishing Returns. Whereas the principle of free competition is a 
beneficent principle, the principle of diminishing returns is maleficent. With 
respect to agriculture the latter principle may be explained as follows: The 
application of increased capital and labor to land, after a certain stage is 
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reached, will add less than a proportionate amount to the produce raised, 
unless there is meanwhile an increase in the skill of the individual cultivator. 
Ficonomists have also developed doctrines in regard to the rewards assigned 
to various elements in the economic process—rent, interest, wages, salaries, 
profit, the prices which form the measure of exchange value, and the 
media of exchange. Politics is dependent upon economics for the statement 
of these principles; but, since it is limited in its concern to only one phase 
of values, and since it has not achieved a method of study that is irreproach¬ 
able and universally valid, politics may not subordinate itself entirely to the 
“dismal science.” 

This discussion of economics may seem to be unduly extended; its length 
IS justified by the extreme importance which attaches to economics in poli¬ 
tics. Let us now turn to one of the older auxiliary disciplines. 

jurisprudence. Finally, but by no means last in importance, we must 
consider the discipline of jurisprudence. In very early times, the customs 
which governed the relations of men with each other hardened into law, 
and the application of law was left to those who had the authority, either 
by prestige of position or by superior force, to enable them to enforce the 
law. In Roman times, the law became quite complex, and the problem ot 
enforcing it with some kind of order led to the creation of the science of 
jurisprudence. Under the influence of theology, jurisprudence acquired an 
interest in ethics. 

It sought to discover the proper relations between man and man. At the 
present time, sociology seems to have succeeded theology and ethics as the 
close ally of jurisprudence, but the “law” still embodies two contradictory 
tendencies of great moment. Since jurisprudence is regarded as the science 
of what ought to be, lawyers annex the provinces of legislation and ad¬ 
judication. In large numbers they have invaded the legislative assemblies 
and have monopolized the courts, particularly the appellate and supieme 
courts, which pass finally on the “validity” of legislation. And since juris¬ 
prudence is the science of “what is,” lawyers have achieved positions of 
authority within the administration. Against this situation political prac¬ 
titioners representing counter-elites have waged an effective war. They have 
succeeded in reducing the numbers of jurisprudents in the legislatures and 
Congress, and they have diminished the opportunities for judges to “make 
law” while interpreting it. In the field of administration, the educational 
requirements for admission to the civil service have been changed to give 
more weight to training in engineering, medicine, economics, sociology, and 
politics. The penetration of lawyers into the field of practical politics, which 
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became necessary on the withdrawal of soldiers, the clergy, and the farmers, 
has finally awakened political science to the need for more active participa¬ 
tion in practical politics on the part of its academic specialists. 

Sumtyjary Statement. In the foregoing paragraphs, we have seen how 
politics is both an aspect or division of political science and, in common 
parlance, a more inclusive science, embracing the practice as well as the 
theory of government. Politics is the first of the social sciences, and the 
social sciences are divisions of science. Politics shares with the other social 
sciences the duty of investigating, describing, and analyzing all things relat¬ 
ing to the associational life of man. Individual disciplines have contributed 
to the content of politics. And the entire body of the social sciences has 
added to our store of political knowledge. 

THE METHODS OF THE S(x:iAL SCIENCES 

It has been suggested that the social sciences are in some way distinct 
from the natural sciences and are entitled to be called sciences only in the 
sense that a science is a body of knowledge. The scientific method character¬ 
izing the work of the chemist, for example, comprises certain actions and 
processes that are not available to the social scientist. To begin with, the 
natural scientist views all matter objectively and adheres to principles only 
in so far as they have been definitely established by the methods which he 
recognizes, and only so long as they have not been disproved by the later 
application of those methods. To begin with, the natural scientist usually 
chooses a subject for inquiry by chance and without regard for its value to 
mankind. He forms tentative hypotheses with reference to his subject but 
gathers his materials, weighs and measures them, and compares them, in 
such a way as to exclude any conditioning of his results by valuational con¬ 
siderations. The social scientist deals with situations that call for action, and 
he is therefore under constant pressure to select topics for inquiry which 
are heavily impacted with valuational judgments.^^ The objectives of his 
study are seldom susceptible to precise measurement and his conclusions 
do not always follow inexorably from his observations. 

It has been alleged that history is scientific in that it is concerned with the 
sequence of events and not with determining what ought to be or what 
IS good for mankind.^® But even history is limited by the deficiencies of its 
data and by the obvious impossibility of measuring factors in a situation 
which no longer exists. However, it is true that, with the exception of 
philosophy, all of the social sciences have become more scientific in the sense 

19 See S A Rice (ed ), Methods tn Social Science (Chicago- University of Chicago Press, 

especially W Y Hliott, “The Possibility of a Science of Politics,” pp. 70 fl. 

20 W K Wallace, The Pasting of Politics (New York. Macmillan, 1924), p. 5. 
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that they have become more objective than they were and have developed 
new and better means of measuring the phenomena with which they deal. 

The methods of politics may be summarized as methods which have 
been developed in other sciences and applied to the normal objects ol 
political investigation; thus in the development of political theory the art 
of thought as developed by philosophers is applied to the problem of the 
relationships between individuals and the state and between states and other 
states.^^ 


THE TASKS OF POLITICS AS A SCIENTIFIC STUDY 

With reference to the behavior of citizens the group concept of sociology 
has been found extremely useful in analyzing the pressure group, the poliu 
ical party, and the bureaucracy. Psychology has lent its service to the study 
of political leaders, judges, and chief administrators, and has enabled us to 
learn a great deal about the motives of men which lead them to subordinate 
themselves to others, to seek equality with others, and to win positions of 
predominance over them. It has revealed to us the influence of symbols in 
social control and has enabled us to understand the effect of a “war of 
nerves” and other psychological devices employed by nations and groups of 
men in enforcing their authority over others. A better understanding of 
these problems will probably result from a systematic analysis of the tasks 
of politics. They arc: 

1. To Describe Political Institutions and Behavior. Putting these reflec¬ 
tions in simple language, we may say that the first task of politics is to 
describe political institutions and political behavior. This objective may 
be described and analyzed first by the historical method which traces the 
sequence of events and institutions as indefatigably, competently, and com¬ 
prehensively as the historians have taught us to perform that task. 

2. To Describe the Form and Structure of Government. The materials 
for studying the form and structure of government are found in the laws and 
in the machinery of government. Jurisprudence has developed the standards 
of definition and description which enable us to see what is in the law and 
which also make simpler the tasks of those who administer the law and 
those who report what is in it. A very simple lesson has been learned in 
the field of observation of the actual operation of the government. Political 
scientists now realize that it is impossible to separate the actual administra¬ 
tion from the law itself. They must observe directly the operation of govern¬ 
mental institutions, and to do so they must have access to meetings of 

21. On this point, the student should read the works of John Dewey, Graham Wallas, and 
such modern thinkers as George Santavana, Robert Briffault, the Abbe Ernest Dimnct, Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Max Lerner, and Walter Lippmann. 
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assemblies, boards, and committees, to the records of administration, and to 
the reports of citizen reactions to administration. To some extent this func- 
tKMi of political science has been restricted by the willful resistance of 
politicians and by legal requirements for secrecy and privacy in some gov¬ 
ernmental departments. Some political scientists have evaded these restric¬ 
tions by direct participation, but the actual observation of governmental 
institutions is still beset with many difficulties. 

3. To Make Surveys, Making surveys of the resources of a community 
may require considerable expert knowledge, and political scientists are on 
this account forced to solicit the assistance of geologists, economists, engi¬ 
neers, and other specialists; however, if this work is to be done properly, 
political scientists must either be given general direction of such services or 
must have the assistance of the government and other authorities in securing 
the results of this type of inquiry. It is an established fact that many studies 
of political behavior in communities have been performed by sociologists 
and social psychologists. This raises the question of who is the proper person 
to make such studies. The political scientist because of his interest in laws, 
forms of government, and administrative practices may be able to indicate 
the most desirable type of investigation and its proper scope, but other 
social scientists are at the present time better trained in the arts of inter¬ 
viewing, “questionnairing,” itemized recording, and recapitulation.^^ 

4. To Determine Qualities of Leadership. The study of political leader¬ 
ship and the determination of the actual and the ideal qualities for admin¬ 
istrators and adjudicators has long been one of the preoccupations of the 
political scientist, but in this field, too, he is obliged to equip himself with 
the special skills of the philosopher, the psychologist, the psychiatrist, the 
psychoanalyst and the physician—as a few have done. Or he must content 
himself with the random studies made by these other specialists. Another 
course that has been frequently followed and which has some merit is that 
ol adopting some of the techniques of these specialists, and applying them to 
situations which have already been carefully analyzed by the political scien¬ 
tist or by still others of his colleagues. 

5. To Study and Interpret Statistics. The same observations must be made 
with reference to the techniques of measurement and comparison. The 
science of statistics has greatly facilitated the work of the economist, and the 
study of siatisucal measurement is today an integral part of the training of 
economists. It is now beginning to be recognized that one cannot summarize 

22 See M C FImer, Soaal Research (New York Prcnticc-HaU, 1934), and standard works 
by Odum and Jocher, Lund berg, and Rice. 
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the facts of political and administrative behavior without employing the 
statistical techniques of tabulation, comparison, and summarization. It is 
even possible by the use of these techniques to perform a limited amount of 
forecasting, and although we have not yet developed this art to a satisfactory 
point, it is at least useful in combating the assertions regarding future 
events that are made by some of the practitioners of politics.^® 

Summary Statement. If we may now summarize the methods of politics, 
we may say that they are concerned first with the determination of the 
boundaries of the politics and the description of its concerns. This determi¬ 
nation may be made on the basis of historical development and of valuational 
judgments arrived at through the process of deduction. Second, the methods 
of politics have to do with the assemblying of materials and they consist 
of adequate and understandable reporting, exhaustive and comprehensive 
observation, careful tabulation and accurate summarization. Third, the 
methods of politics require the ingenious combination of objective observa¬ 
tion and subjective evaluation, for it is the task of political science not only 
to describe what is, but to suggest what should be. Because of this dual 
nature of political science, Merriam has suggested that another term be 
applied to it, namely “political prudence,” and that the students of gov¬ 
ernment no longer seek to maintain an untenable position in the midst of 
the exact sciences but to strive for as much objectivity and impartiality as 
possible in their attitude toward the manner in which men govern them¬ 
selves. 

It would be appropriate, though somewhat unconventional, to confess 
that the methods of politics arc to a large extent haphazard and unsys¬ 
tematic. This very textbook is an example of a common method whereby 
scholars of established reputation convey the results of their research and 
their thinking to scholars who laeje these advantages, and rest their hopes 
for the acceptance of their principles on the deference which youth pays 
to age and the respect the normal reader accords the printed word. How¬ 
ever, we have honestly tried in this volume to express humbly political 
views which are based on careful study and mature reflection. If the student 
will be reasonably objective in his attitudes and follow the methods of 
science in his investigations, we feel confident that he will approach the 
supreme task of establishing standards and appraising political institutions 
and practices with the best equipment that it is possible for him to have. 

2^. See S. A. Ricc, Quantitattve Method tn Politics (New York Knopt, 1928) and standard 
works by Beyle, Florence, Gosncll, and Tburstonc. 

24. Charles E. Merriam, New Aspects of Politics (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1925). 
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CHAPTER SIX 


People, Nations, States, Minorities 


IN 1939 mankind was subdivided into some seventy-five states, territorial 
groups with definitely outlined boundaries. These states were held together 
sometimes by force (as in the case of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
and Manchukuo), but more frequently by force in combination with ideo¬ 
logical justifications which induce a certain portion of the state members to 
co-operate voluntarily with the government and its organs. 

As the abilities of the governments to exert force in various forms change, 
and as various ideologies fire the imagination of various groups of people, 
the states disappear from the map of the world and new states come into 
existence. This never-ending process, seething underneath the various state 
forms of today, hinges in the present time around the force exerted by the 
magic words “race,” “nationalism,” “self-determination of nations,” the 
“nation-state,” “the right of national minorities,” and so forth. These are 
possibly the most magical words in recent world history, since they arc 
symbols for things in the name of which old state forms are being disrupted, 
nations are being conquered and liberated, and hundreds of thousands of 
people, branded as “racially impure,” are being oppressed, tortured, and 
exiled. In 1914 all the chief states of Europe rushed at one another’s throats 
in the name of nationalism. Only two decades after the end of that World 
War another World War began, for once again powerful states were deny¬ 
ing the right of national freedom to small states. 

THE MAGIC OF VAGUE TERMS 

It is usually true that the most potent terms arc the most difficult to 
define. But their very vagueness makes them all the more real to the indi¬ 
vidual because he can read his own meaning into them. The willingness 
of mankind to battle for a thousand years over the myth of the “Holy 
Roman Empire,” which, as Voltaire pointed out, was neither “holy” nor 
“Roman,” and not an “empire,” now seems incredible to us. How much 
blood was shed in the past over the question of the “divine right of kings”! 
And even today this same idea still holds together the Japanese nation, 
which is led to think of the exalted person of its emperor as divine, of trans¬ 
cendent, superhuman quality. 
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But the very irrationality of such concepts docs not—it needs to be em¬ 
phasized—do away with their potency. In fact, probably the most remarkable 
point about such terms is their terrible effectiveness. In the name of such 
myths, ideologies, and slogans the masses are willing to suffer, torture 
themselves and others, and die. In spite of Karl Marx’s insistence that Man 
lives by bread alone, 

... he conveniently overlooked the fact that this world is ruled by myths rather 
than by facts, and that just as soon as Man has satisfied the first pangs of hunger 
he will devote all the rest of his energy to what the materialistic school of 
thought would consider the non-essentials.' 

But these “non-essentials” are the real “essentials” as far as mankind is 
concerned, as long as such causes arc promoted for the sake of an “ideal” 
or for non-tangible purposes. Man will submit cheerfully to the rulers and 
the representatives of authority, have his head chopped off, and wallow 
through the mud and die of wounds in wars as long as the “cause” is based 
primarily on abstract, and not exclusively upon material or tangible con¬ 
siderations. Take, for instance, an example cited by Van Loon: 

I had a chance to sec the unadulterated Russia of the happy days of the Little 
Father. The Russian peasant was an “earth animal” in the true sense of the 
word. He had long since resigned himself to his fate. And even during those 
winters when he was obliged to eat the straw that served as a roof to his hut 
he had not risen against the powers that had doomed him to such an existence. 
The moment those powers insisted upon his making the sign of the Cross with 
two fingers instead of three or to write the name of Jesus with an ipsilon instead 
of an eta (and remember, he could not even read), he was ready to stand up for 
his rights, and the 25,000,000 people who, according to the most reliable statis¬ 
tics now available, went either to their death or into exile for something abso¬ 
lutely intangible and non-material, bore silent witness to my assertion that from 
an historical point of view the words that proceed from the mouth of the Lord 
are quite as important as the bread than entereth the mouth of man.“ 

Or the following is another good example: 

It was not hunger that united the people of India into a concerted action 
against their English masters. It was little bits of grease-soaked paper which 
went into the guns of the native troops and which had to be touched by the 
human teeth that gave the Indians a common cause of discontent, serious enough 
to lead them into a rebellion. Those who have ever travelled with orthodox Jews 
through a part of the world where the idea of Kosher had never yet penetrated, 
will remember the terrific discomforts to which these poor zealots are constantly 
being submitted because they are trying to obey a law which is of no more in¬ 
terest to the rest of their neighbors than last year’s time table. The food is there. 

1. Hendrik Willem Van Loon, “Philosophy of History, II The Truth Sets No Man Free,” 
New York Herald Tribune Books, Dec. 27, 1931. (Sec also “III- An Answer to Doubts,” 
ibtd., Jan. 3, 1932, and “IV. The Pursuit of Happiness,” ibid., Jan. 10, 1932.) 

2. Van Loon, tbtd., pp. i, 6. 
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They have money enough in their pockets to buy themselves a dozen meals. 
But they will not touch a single morsel until they have been given certain 
definite assurances upon the way it has been killed and prepared, and lacking 
these assurances they will prefer to starve to death. . . . For it is the fairy talc 
which rules the world in preference to the empty stomach. . . 

Formerly much of such behavior v^as based on religious feelings and 
convictions. Today, however, we have replaced our religious enthusiasm 
with nationalistic enthusiasm which has acquired all the techniques of 
religion. We worshipped saints formerly more than we do today. In spite 
of all Communist Russia’s dictums against organized religion, the old re¬ 
ligious attitude is displayed by countless comrades who come to gaze upon 
the mortal remains of a little man with slanting Mongolian eyes—Lenin, 
the founder of the Communist creed which has supplanted the old religious 
creed that for so many centuries was worshipped inside the walls of the 
Kremlin. Up to recent times the Christian crusaders tried to plant the True 
Cross in infidel lands. The “terrible Turk” tried to do the same thing to the 
C'hristians. The modern version of such crusades is represented by the 
German type of Saracen, Hitler, who wanted, until 1939, to “save the whole 
world from communism.” 

The important thing to remember about such “causes” is not that there 
are a thousand and one examples of them which we could cite. The really 
important point to remember is that the vast majority of the people at any 
one given moment always hold certain notions to be The Truth, with a 
capital T. This Truth, this myth, this fairy story, is always considered 
mightier and more truthful than all the previous truths, although history 
shows, if anything, that there is no absolute norm for what wc vaguely 
call “the good” and “the bad,” but that both terms depend for their content 
upon the time, the place, and the previous condition of servitude of the 
individual and his group. 

NATIONALISM AS A SOCIAL FORCE 

The phenomenon of nationalism has received much attention and various 
definitions have been proposed. A nation has been defined as “a largi^ 
group of people having the same racial ancestry, together with a homeland 
and a common language.’’^ All these attributes may, however, be challenged, 
and instances cited to show that none of them is essential to the idea of a 
nation. Upon one fact, however, writers are in fair agreement: namely, 
that the main criterion of nationality is psychological and sociological. 

3. Van Loon, ibid., p. 6. 

4 F A. Allport, “The Psychology of Nationalism,” Harpers Magazine, Aug, 1927, CLV, 
291-301. 
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We do not have to debate at all the assumption that man does not (and 
Qcvcr did) live in isolation and that all his activities are group activities. 
But he is still an individual whose personality, reactions, emotions, and 
judgments dilTer from those of other members of his group. Such differences 
need to be adjusted, bridged, and integrated. Otherwise no groups could be 
formed and no unified action accomplished. 

Nationalism is one of the means by which group thinking is formulated 
and group actions are realized. The source of die amazing appeal that 
nationalism has for the individual can be found in the very nature of the 
individual. We are everlastingly confronted by the perplexing question 
which can be best summed up in the single word “why.^^” 

We shall never answer that question fully, although the constant attempts 
man has made to do so have brought into being whole systems of theology 
and entire schools of philosophy. We need to know why we live, why we 
do the best we can to have some hopes and ambitions and desires, to live, 
struggle, fight, and die for something that seems right to us. We must 
retain our faith in the future when there is no possible excuse for the con¬ 
ditions of the present. We need to forget that there are such things as greed 
and hate and stupidity and degradation. We need to be convinced that we 
believed in supra-individual goals and that we feel the link of kinship 
between ourselves and the others who believe in the same glorious goals. 
We need to ){now that we are a part of the flow of history which not only 
comes from the heroic past, but which will also continue into the glorious 
and heroic future after we have gone. We need to know that not only we 
but also our posterity, our own kind, will be a part of that flow, sharing 
in the glory of the future. We need to tie up our very life with emotional 
convictions which are explained to us “lationally” as The Truth. 

“The truth shall set you free!” In short, we need to believe in a national¬ 
istic ideology. 

We need not take up here the problem of ideologies, which is covered 
elsewhere in this volume. Suffice it to say that an ideology is a rational sys¬ 
tem of ideas, projected into the past as well as into the future, which ex¬ 
plains the problems of today and offers solution for them. The ideology 
known as nationalism is related to a phenomenon well-known in sociology 
as “culture.” 


CULTURE AND KULTUR 

Look around you and all that you see is, sociologically speaking, “culture” 
—all of it, whether good or bad—Chouses, streets, churches symbolizing 
religions, schools representing educational systems and ideals, slums, social 
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customs (mores), crime, the legal system. In short, all material and non¬ 
material possessions of man represent man’s culture. 

Differences in Culture or Culture Areas. There are numberless cultures 
—that is, culture areas—in the world. We can see readily how all these 
cultures differ. The Eskimo of the frozen North has obviously produced a 
culture different from that of the Black Man of Africa, and the man of the 
mountains of Albania produced one different from that of the Netherlander 
living on the seacoast. These differences can be seen, for instance, in the con¬ 
cepts of heaven in various cultures. A religion springs up bearing a deep im¬ 
press from a particular geographic scene. The Eskimo thinks of his hereafter 
as a warm place, while the Black Man of Africa expects to enjoy a heaven 
of coolness. The Red Man’s heaven was the hunting ground abounding in 
buffaloes. Since he lived in the region of the buffalo and since his life 
had centered around cattle, his strongest complex was the buffalo com¬ 
plex. The sun dance and the guardian spirit concept with their asso¬ 
ciated complexes were also important in his religious life. In ancient India 
the chief god was Indra, the rain-giver. On the other hand, in Egypt the 
Satan was Typhon, the malevolent deity that sent the parching wind, while 
in India the Satan was Vritra, who is thought to hold back the rain. The 
annual rise of the Nile was so literally a matter of life and death to the 
Egyptians that the adoration of the Nile became a part of their religion. 
In Norway the evil gods were the frost giants and the mountains. To the 
ancient Hebrews, a settled people surrounded by marauding desert tribes, 
walls were the symbol of safety, and hence their heaven or the “New 
Jerusalem” is a walled city with gates of precious stones and streets of gold. 

Of course, as society progresses man becomes less dependent on his 
geographical environment but his culture will always bear the stamp of 
geographical influences. Overcrowded Japan has produced her minutely 
worked-out landscapes and gardens. The United States, on the othei hand, 
with its large open spaces, has become known for its emphasis on size in 
its landscapes and gardens. 

Culture as Social Heritage. These culture patterns and this social heritage, 
into which all of us are born, are the result of man’s adaptation to this 
world and what there is in it, for it is necessary for him to adapt himself 
to things around him if he is to survive. Thus people must adjust themselves 
not only to environment and to other people, as did their ancestors, but also 
to the accumulating body of folkways and mores which arc handed down 
to them. Each succeeding generation falls heir to a larger and more com¬ 
plex social heritage, and man’s constant adjustment to his ever-widening 
social heritage is what in our civilization we call “progress.” 
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There is, however, one important point which should be noted here. We 
are born into our social heritage, and since we grow up in it there is a 
tendency for us to think that things have always been much as they are. 
Hence our culture seems as natural and as much a part of us as our eyes 
and hair. Consequently, we do not question our customs, our culture. We 
simply are born into a culture and absorb its multitudinous elements un¬ 
consciously as we grow older. The result is that every culture is characterized 
by something which applies particularly to nationalism and which has been 
well expressed by G. B. Shaw: “A healthy nation is as unconscious of its 
nationality as a healthy man of his bones.” But since every nation considers 
itself very, very “healthy,” every culture (and thus also every nationality) al¬ 
ways thinks of itself as being superior to all other cultures—a habit known as 
ethnocentrism. 

We have stated that sociologically speaking man’s social heritage, in all 
Its “good” and “bad” aspects, is culture. Sociologically, we cannot say which 
aspects of culture are “bad” and which are “good,” since our notions of 
“good” and “bad” constantly change. To kill, for instance, in wartime is 
heroism; but to kill in peacetime is a crime. Today most of us believe in a 
God who is an all-seeing father to us all. But there are people in other lands 
whose ideas concerning God difTer from ours. 

This difference in beliefs results from the fact that each culture develops 
Its own notions of what is “good” and what is “bad.” But each culture when 
It is compared by its members to other cultures is always the “best.” Each 
culture group tends to think of its own social heritage, its own goods, and 
Its own ways of doing things as superior. Each culture believes itself to be 
a Kuhtir, a superior type of culture, the streamlined last word in civilization. 
Hence it is usual for each group to regard the culture of other groups as 
inferior. William Graham Sumner’s famous analysis of ethnocentrism 
pointed this out as follows: 

Fach group nourishes its own pride and vanity, boasts itself superior, exalts its 
own divinities, and looks with contempt on outsiders. Each group thinks its own 
folkways the only right ones, and if it observes that other groups have folkways, 
these excite scorn. Opprobrious epithets are derived from these differences. “Pig- 
eater,” “cow-eater,” “uncircumcised,” “jabberers,” are epithets of contempt and 
abomination. . . . For our present purpose the most important fact is that ethno¬ 
centrism leads a people to exaggerate and intensify everything in their own folk¬ 
ways which is peculiar and which differentiates them from others.® 

In its own opinion, therefore, culture is civilization. Each group, because 
of geographic, historical, and other factors, has its distinctive culture (al¬ 
though we know also that various traits of culture overlap and resemble 
5 F G Sumner, Folkways (Boston Ginn, 1906), p. 13. 
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each other). It is only natural that each culture thinks of itself as an “ad¬ 
vanced” civilization. A national culture group ascribes to itself special 
powers and aptitudes. This, in turn, leads to some very ridiculous theories 
about “chosen peoples.” 

Rudyard Kipling sang this motive in 1899 in these memorable words: 

Take up the White Man’s burden— 

Send forth the best ye breed— 

Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need; 

To wait in heavy harness, 

On fluttered fold and wild— 

Your new-caught, sullen peoples. 

Half-devil and half-child. 

These sweeping claims made for the British may be compared to those 
made by the Prophet in the forty-ninth chapter of the Book of Isaiah: 

The Lord hath called me from the womb. . . . And he said unto me. Thou art 
my servant, O Israel, in whom I will be glorified. ... It is a light thing that thou 
shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the pre¬ 
served of Israel: I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest 
be my salvation unto the end of the earth. . . . That thou mayest say to the 
prisoners, CJo forth; to them that are in darkness. Shew yourselves! 

We hear the United States called “God’s own country”; we sense Ger¬ 
many’s idea of her mission in the familiar Deutschland uber alles*'; '"La 
mission cwilizatrice' expressed the Frenchman’s belief in the superiority of 
his national culture. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be otherwise. Just think what would happen if 
we did not feel convinced that our history, our social customs, our literature, 
our American efJorts to advance our “civilization” are worth while. If we 
should think the contrary—although actually this is impossible to imagine 
—then our social institutions would fall apart, and man’s self-respect would 
lead him to commit suicide, since he would have nothing to live for. 

NATIONALISM AND CULTURE 

By becoming aware of the outstanding characteristics of culture, wc can 
become aware of the nature of nationalism, for nationalism is but an out¬ 
growth of our culture. 

Until the period of the modern printing press, the daily newspaper, and 
the use of telephone, telegraph, cable, radio, and other mechanical devices 
for the dissemination of information, the masses were essentially illiterate, 
Ignorant, and provincial. Hence the range of their outlook, including their 
outlook on their culture, was limited chiefly to the neighborhood in which 
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they lived. People knev/ litde or nothing about national policies or the 
events which were taking place outside of their own region. But the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution changed all of this. Today the remotest parts of the earth 
are connected by these facilities for communication, which give citizens 
both domestic and foreign news and make it possible for the leaders of 
nations to voice their appeals to large groups, united by national pride and 
the mass instinct to follow a leader. 

Here is the core of the matter. Just as various cultures differ from each 
other, so nations differ from each other. What makes nations different 
from each other, and what holds a nation together.? 

NATIONALISM AND CHILDHOOD DAYS 

Our nationalism, like our culture, is first of all bound up with the geo¬ 
graphical spot where we were born, spent our childhood days, and carry on 
our daily routine tasks. We feel about this spot somewhat as Shakespeare 
made John of Gaunt feel about England: 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptTed isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set m the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands— 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 

—Richard the Second, 11, i 

Aren’t our childhood days the happiest days—the days when we romped 
through the mountains and valleys, listened to the churchbells in the eve¬ 
ning, and participated in village folk-dances and ceremonies? And are not 
the children of the slums just as “conditioned” by the memories of “gang 
days” around the elevated railways and the subways, around the dilapidated 
buildings of the neighborhood? Are we not ready to defend our plot of land 
against the invader from foreign lands, with his strange language, his for¬ 
eign dress and customs? The “we” feeling, rooted in our own childhood, is 
always ready to dominate emotionally our resentment against “they”—the 
outsiders, the strangers, the “barbarians,” the “Huns,” the “parley-voos,” 
the “wops,” the “depraved” ones. 

How the intensity of nationalism depends on this emotional attachment 
to our place of birth can be shown by comparing Europe’s and America’s 
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nationalism. There is no doubt that the American loves his place of birth 
just as much as the average European. But America’s social mobility, which 
allows most Americans to move around from one part of the country to 
another, reduces the intensity of emotional attachment, or, we might say, 
distributes the flow of attachment to several places in proportion as the 
American family moves around. Furthermore, there is always less attach¬ 
ment to the mechanized type of civilization than to natural phenomena, and 
we in America live mostly in the cities. Then, the whole history of Europe 
has always been a history of invasions and conquests, of aggressors trying 
to take something away from somebody else. Hence the intensity of Europe’s 
nationalism is definitely more obvious than that of the United States. Even 
such words as Vaterland or Vlast have very definite emotional connotations 
and meanings which the word “Fatherland” or “Motherland” will never 
be able to approach. Take, for instance, the spirit of Finnish nationalism, 
best interpreted by the Finnish national poet, Johan Ludvig Runeberg 
(1804-1877), in Vart Land (Our Land), which afterwards became the 
Finnish anthem.® 


Our land, our land, our native land, 

Oh, let her name ring clear! 

No peaks against the heavens that stand, 

No gentle dales or foaming strand, 

Are loved as we our home revere. 

The earth our sires held dear. 

Our land is poor, and so must be 
To him who covets gold; 

Though others pass it scornfully 
And hardly note, we love it, we 
Can prize its crags and headlands bold, 

Its wealth of moor and wold. 

We love our brooks that bound so bright, 

Our rushing rivers’ flow. 

Our forests murmuring strange delight. 

Our summer’s radiance, winter’s night— 

All, all that sound or sight can show 
To make our glad hearts glow. 

To us there is no fairer spot. 

We lack not, feel not dearth; 

However fate may cast our lot, 

A land, a native land we’ve got. 

What better could men ask on earth 
To love and hold of worth? 

6. Translated by Charles Wharton Stork; printed in the New York Herald Tribune, 
January 21, 1940; only selected sections arc quoted here. 
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O land of myriad lakes, though land 
Where song and truth may be, 

Where life has borne us to a strand, 

Our father’s land, our children’s land, 

Be not ashamed of poverty. 

Be glad, secure, and free* 

Even the clumsiness of the translation ought not to prevent us from feel¬ 
ing the emotional undertones of the hymn. Compare it, furthermore, in its 
emotionality to: 


And the star-spangled banner, 

Oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

VARIOUS KINDS OF NATIONALISM 

Peasants and farmers more than city denizens identify themselves with a 
particular farmstead or rooftree. Perhaps this is why the citations for 
bravery made in the American army in the World War seem to show that 
“the rural private is somewhat braver than his urban brother.”^ French 
patriotism is love of the land; every Frenchman is a peasant in his soul; 
he never leaves the land, and he fiercely defends it. Balkan patriotism, like 
French patriotism, is a mystical identification of the living patriot with every 
hill and every brook in the landscape. Large countries, seeking somebody 
else’s land, must have a wider base for patriotism. Hence German patriotism 
is pride of blood; of race. Hence Germans are expansionists who know no 
frontiers. 

The United States has had difficulty in obtaining national unity because 
of the extraordinary diversity of the immigrant element in the population; 
but the growth of American national feeling has been facilitated by the 
common British nationality (and more particularly language and customs) 
of the original colonists—in short, by the so-called “Anglo-Saxon” tradi¬ 
tions. Furthermore, the “American” national type has become differentiated 
from the Anglo-Saxon type of Europe by the constant flow of immigrants 
into the United States. Another factor aided national unity—the verdict 
of the Civil War, which settled permanently the ambition of the Southern 
States for “self-determination.” The completion of America’s kind of 
nationalism was accelerated by the Spanish-American War, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt’s policy of “dollar diplomacy” which proved the claim of the United 
States to being one of the Great Powers, the course of events during and 

7 Wilson Gcc, “Rural-Urban Heroism in Military Action,” Social Forces, Oct, 1931, X, 
102-111. 
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after the World War of 1914—1918 which made America’s place among the 
Great Powers even more secure. 

But why has nationalism in Latin America, where there is difference in 
language but general identity in religion and less variation in the cultural 
backgrounds and forms of government than farther north, expressed itself 
in numerous independent units “The chief explanation of this divergence 
must undoubtedly be found in the facts of geography,” we are told by a 
report of the Royal Institute of International Affairs on “Nationalism.” Here 
vast expanses divided by almost insuperable barriers have given rise to a 
localized type of nationalism, which the comparative safety from foreign 
invasion, the presence of even less homogeneity in race than there is in 
Canada and the United States, and cultural differences have caused to thrive. 

In Asia, nationalism is of very recent origin, having been introduced by 
comparatively small groups of native intellectuals and middle-class mer¬ 
chants versed in Western ideas. It has led to a revival in native languages, 
history, and archaeology and their exaltation in terms of native art and 
culture; its chief driving element has been the opposition to European 
rule. When subjected to analysis, “Asiatic” nationalism becomes “Indian,” 
“Chinese,” “Japanese,” “Persian,” and other types, each of which is different 
and can be explained only in terms of different geographical, historical, 
social, economic, cultural, and, above all, religious backgrounds. In China, 
for instance, nationalism, as a consequence of outside pressure and as a 
reaction against foreign imperialism, exalts China’s former cultural achieve¬ 
ments and her old position as the “Central State” in the Far East. Japan, on 
the other hand, not so handicapped as China is by geographic obstacles, 
has been able to build her nationalism on the achievement of political unity. 
Furthermore, Japanese nationalism has a strong religious tinge with its 
preaching that the Emperor is the lineal descendant of the gods who created 
Japan, and has, unlike that of China, exalted military rather than cultural 
achievements. In addition, Japan’s rapid industrialization, her relatively 
restricted area, her great increase in population, her international ventures, 
have led to the veneration of the type of Japanese nationalism which re¬ 
sembles that promoted in Europe by totalitarian national governments. 

FACTORS IN NATIONALISM 

It is obvious that nationalism expresses itself in specific terms in specific 
cases; hence nations have ideologies differing according to their geographical 
and historical environments, which exercise a decisive influence in determin¬ 
ing the content of these ideologies. What are the various elements that go 
into the making of nationalistic ideologies? 
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Nationalism and Language, Language can be one of the most important 
elements of nationalism. Speech is a fundamental factor in creating “con¬ 
sciousness of kind”; the man in the street knows whether he can understand 
the speech of his neighbor, and often has opprobrious epithets for those who 
speak an alien tongue. The sound of the mother tongue creates a sense of 
near kinship and inspires confidence and sympathy, for those who have a 
common language are likely also to have a common spirit. Persons who 
speak the same language are united by the very fact that they do. 

But language unity is neither indispensable to the growth of nationalism 
nor sufficient to create it. For instance, Switzerland is a truly national com¬ 
munity in which more than one language is spoken. In the United States, 
the Pennsylvania Dutch speak their own dialect and yet would resent not 
being considered good Americans. In the Province of Quebec, the use of 
the French language remains as a remnant of former colonial enterprise, 
and yet the Canadian French pay their allegiance to the Canadian nation. 
Switzerland has four official languages—German, French, Italian, and 
Rhaeto-Romanic. The Belgian languages are Flemish, which is Low Ger¬ 
man, and Walloon, which is Belgian French. In South Africa there is a 
mixture of Boers, who speak Afrikaans (related to Dutch), and British, 
who speak English. 

Nationalism and Religion. Unity of religion has sometimes been regarded 
as a factor in nationhood, and there are certain cases in which religion has 
proved itself a potent nation-making force. It is apparent in civilized, as 
well as in primitive communities, that men prefer to associate with those 
who share their religious beliefs or superstitions and worship in the same 
manner. Though religion has played, and still plays, an important part in 
creating and stereotyping nationalities—notably in the Balkans where the 
rising Balkan nations identified their branch of the Greek Orthodox Church 
with their nationalistic ambitions against the “infidel” Turk®—it is not 
necessarily connected with nationalism. Thus, in all recent wars. Catholics 
have fought Catholics, and Protestants have fought Protestants. Italy recently 
fought against one of the oldest Christian nations in the world, Ethiopia. In 
short, religion can but docs not have to play an important role in nationalism. 

We are often told that America’s nationalism is related to Protestantism, 
but Catholics would certainly protest against such an assumption. There is 
no doubt that Roman Catholicism was a very important element in Polish 
nationalism, squeezed in between Prussian Protestantism and Russia’s 
Greek Orthodox Church policies. The Protestantism of Northern Ireland 
has played a considerable part in its opposition to union with the Irish Free 
8. J. S. Roucck, The Politics of the Balkans (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), pp. 6, 16. 
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State, a Roman Catholic hinterland. In Palestine there is religious conflict 
between Jews and Arabs, but there nationalistic domination and not religion 
IS m reality the mam issue. Just as in the United States, religious diversity 
has not prevented Canada from developing its kind of tolerant nationalism, 
and the French-Canadian population of Quebec, which is solidly Roman 
C'atholic, cheered England’s king on his visit to America in 1939 just as 
loudly as the Protestants did. There were never any nationalistic troubles 
in Latvia, although that country includes fifty^six per cent Protestants, 
twenty-four per cent Roman Catholics, five per cent Jews, and fifteen per 
cent Orthodox Catholics. The former religious antagonism between Iraq’s 
two major Islamic sects, the Shias (fifty per cent) and the Sunnites (forty 
per cent) has been absorbed into the growing national feeling. 

In fact, nationalism has usurped men’s allegiance to religion in many 
places. Till very recent times Christianity had for centuries known no seri¬ 
ous rival in Europe; today the allegiance of men’s hearts is claimed by 
Nazism and Bolshevism as it is by Christianity. Nazism, as the most ex¬ 
cessive type of nationalism, is a religion or quasi-religion, as well as a 
political theory. This explains the inevitability of the “church struggle’’ in 
Ciermany and elsewhere. 

OTHER BONDS OF NATIONALISM 

In addition to the factors already enumerated, many others which unite 
a people into a nation could be noted, such as a relatively homogeneous 
people, a single ruler, symbols such as flags and national hymns, a national 
economic policy which emphasizes the material well-being of the subjects 
and leads to the imperialistic acquisition of new resources, to the expansion 
of trade, and to the building of systems of armaments for the gaining of 
these or for their protection once they are secured. But we could also show 
conclusively that no one of these is essential, although each may be helpful, 
in the propagation of nationalism. We need, however, to note two other 
nation-making elements. 

THE MYTH OF RACIALISM 

One of the most important real “myths” in the promotion of nationalism 
is the conception of racial unity and solidarity. Although it has been dem¬ 
onstrated more than conclusively by numerous writers that race, nationality, 
and nations are not identical,® the concept of race has become a fundamental 
factor in the driving forces of national egotism. 

9. F. H. Hankins, The Raaal Basts of Ctvtltzation (New York: Knopf, 1926); C. S. 
Stevens, The Races of Europe (New York; Macmillan, 1939); R. J. Bunchc, A World View 
of Race (Washington, D. C.: The Associates m Negro Folk EducaUon, 1936); Jacques Barzun, 
Race: A Study in Modern Superstition (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937). 
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‘‘Pure” and “Impure” Nations. Although racialism as a form of biological 
determinism, which attempts to prove the “purity” or “impurity” of nations 
and to assign them their particular missions in the world as “masters” and 
“inferior” nations, has no scientific foundation, it has become one of the 
most influential myths of the world, particularly in Germany, which has 
developed and nurtured the Nordic or Aryan myth. This has led to an 
extreme megalomania under the Nazi regime, which is dedicated to a racial 
creed and program. Elsewhere racialism has also become popular. In the 
United States it has been propounded in the Nordic theories and expressed 
in immigration legislation. In general, here the group representing pri¬ 
marily the theories set forth by Madison Grant’s The Passing of the Great 
Race have claimed that the greatness of our civilization has been due to the 
“Nordic” (Northern) races and that the infiltration of other “inferior” races 
into America has contaminated it. 

Such racial theories are powerful levers in nationalistic ambitions, since 
they rationalize the desires of powerful nations to extend their domination 
over other “inferior” nations. The earliest attempts to rationalize dominance 
were based on supernatural sanctions. Since at that time the Europeans were 
Christians and most of the subject peoples were not, it was natural that the 
all-powerful God of the Christians should condemn the “inferior” ones to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water. When the supernatural sanctions 
began to lose their force, the theory of evolution and of the survival of the 
fittest came along and again rationalized the theory of the superiority of 
certain European races. In a world where one cannot put physical distance 
between the “we group” and the “others,” “one has need of the spiritual 
distance created by belief in one’s own ‘election’ and the satanic character 
of the ‘others.’ ” The racial myth performs this function of creating social 
distance and giving a spiritual basis for national unity in times of stress 
and confusion. 

Racialism in Modern Germany. It is but natural that this idea should 
play its part most vigorously in Germany; for Germany, however old its 
culture, lacks the long-rooted tradition of political unity which England, 
France, and even the United States have. With utter fanaticism, combined 
with a shrewd sense of political utility. Hitler and his racial prophets have 
fixed upon a central, unifying idea—the “indissoluble community of blood 
and destiny, uniting the Germans all over the world” for the building of 
the future “German Reich of Teutonic Nationality.” The high priests of this 
mystical conception address themselves to a hundred million “racial com- 

10 Erich Vocgclin, Rasse und Staat (Tubingen: J. C. B. Moh, 1933), p. 153. 
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rades,” one-third of whom are outside the present frontiers of Germany, 
scattered in many countries, but all—according to Nazi dogma—owing al¬ 
legiance to the Teutonic “blood brotherhood.” This thesis of the racial state 
has become a deliberate challenge to the integrity of all states having any 
considerable proportion of citizens of “German blood.” Special organizations 
have been set up to discipline citizens of the Reich in foreign countries and 
to indoctrinate all “racial” Germans irrespective of their citizenship. The 
success of these far-flung but integrally directed efforts at Germanization 
meant the absorption of Austria, the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, and 
would reverse in our own country the process of Americanization in favor 
of a permanent German-Americanism. 

How irrational and mythical is the German doctrine of racial superiority 
can be seen already from the fact that Hitler himself, that high priest of 
racial mysticism, ought to eliminate himself as a contamination of his pure 
German stock, since he is really racially “impure”; he has a foreign blood 
strain (Bohemian) from his mother’s line. Furthermore, while breeds are 
genuine biological entities, races are really creations of the theorists and 
creations with regard to which all the creators are by no means in agree¬ 
ment. There is, in addition, no “pure” race in the world. Owing to constant 
migrations and continued intermarriage, racial purity docs not exist any¬ 
where. There is no German race, although there is such a thing as a German 
nationality. What differences there are between various people are usually 
cultural differences, since biologically there are not several races of mankind 
but a single one. The so-called Nordic, Mediterranean, Alpine, Dinaric, East 
Baltic, and other “races,” are purely artificial creations, mental constructs 
corresponding to idealizations. When we look for living specimens pre¬ 
senting a good combination of all the traits pertaining to the race in ques¬ 
tion, they are seldom, if ever, found. There is simply no nation and 
nationality that is not of mixed race. Every modern large population consists 
of innumerable genetically distinct individuals and therefore of distinct 
family lines. These hereditary factors are important in family lines but they 
cannot possibly be extended so as to include a whole population which 
consists of many diverse family lines. 

It is therefore absurd to speak of the population of any modern nation 
as a “race.” The bodily form and functions of an individual are determined 
not only by heredity but also by the conditions under which he lives and 
grows, and the mental life of man is still more subject to environmental 
influences. The same individual does not behave in the same way under 
different cultural conditions. Cultural forms (which we have already dis- 
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cussed) depend upon geographic, historical, and social conditions and are 
only very indirectly related to hereditary factors. For these reasons the 
claims that there are superior and inferior “races” must be rejected. There 
are superior and inferior individuals, but nobody has ever proved that the 
achievements of a people depend upon their innate, hereditary abilities. 

We cannot but conclude most emphatically that the racial bases of nation¬ 
alism are the products of pure phantasy. But because mankind is given to 
making and acting in response to mythologies and fairy tales, the race myth 
exerts a powerful influence in this nationalistic world of today. 

Nationalism and Anti-Semitism. A particular aspect of “racism,” raised 
by Adolf Hitler in Germany to the status of a political religion and imitated 
in Italy and elsewhere, has been Anti-Semitism, which has been lately turn¬ 
ing the recurrent Jewish tragedy in Central and Eastern Europe into a final 
disaster of truly historic magnitude. In the former Poland, the country with 
the largest Jewish population outside the United States and the highest 
percentage of Jews in proportion to its total population except for Palestine, 
and in the Baltic and Balkan countries there were about five million 
Jews (or thirty per cent of the whole Jewish population of the world). Most 
of these are now facing the choice of repeating the Exodus on a larger scale 
than that chronicled in the Bible and somehow crashing through the im¬ 
migration bars erected against them everywhere, or spending the rest of 
their lives in an atmosphere of impending peril and dying a slow death 
from economic and social strangulation. 

This situation, partly the result of overpopulation, has been fostered for 
military and political reasons and has been aggravated by the economic 
crisis. But it is even more the result of a national political, social, psycho¬ 
logical, and economic revolution in the new Eastern and Central European 
States, which demand a place in the sun for oppressed nations at the expense 
of “national minorities” though without the dogmatic exclusion of any of 
them. The most spectacular manifestation of this revolution is rowdy anti- 
Semitism, which is growing everywhere at an alarming rate, and which 
seeks to drive the revolution forward and the Jews out of the country by a 
program of terroristic activities recalling the days of the Crusades, the Black 
Death, and other periods of anti-Jewish persecution. This revolution is pro¬ 
ceeding with the force of an earthquake. The Jews are the main sufferers, 
first, because they had the most to lose, and second, because their unhealthy 
social structure, which concentrated them in commercial and professional 
pursuits, has made them easier victims than other minorities that are rooted 
in their native soil. 

What is this Jewish “race” that the Nazi leaders hate so much that they 
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are willing to incur the enmity of the whole world in their attempts to 
suppress it? In fact, a “typical” or “full-blooded” Jew is even rarer than that 
mythical blond being, the “true” Nordic. The following statement by Dr. 
Frank Thonc appeared in The New YorJ^ Times of January 2, 1939: 

The Jew as he stands today, far from being a “race” in any scientifically in¬ 
telligible sense of the word, is about the most thoroughly mixed product of 
history’s melting pot that the world affords. There have been, for instance, many 
)okes about the Jewish nose, but the nose itself is the biggest joke of all on the 
jokesters. For it is not a part of the original Semitic facial equipment, but a 
Hittite contribution, and the Hittites were an Indo-Germanic people* 

P'rom all the shouting and tumult that preceded the present super-pogroms 
in the German Reich, one might have concluded that the Jews in Germany 
swarmed everywhere, ready to overwhelm the land with their millions. As 
a matter of sober statistics, however, the 750,000 Jews within the Reich’s 
boundaries constituted only a trifle more than one per cent of the total 
population. Still, the Jew has rarely been studied in German literature ex¬ 
cept for the purpose of showing that he is the negation of all that the 
Nordic German ought to be. The Jew is, from the Nazi point of view, 
footloose, adaptable, a racial mixture, a believer in nothing—not even in 
himself. Even though all this is true, the function of anti-Semitism is not 
to reform or even remove the Jew, but to set out more sharply, by contrast, 
what the Nordic ought to be. If there were more reality in the Nordic type 
—as idealized in the racial myth—there would be no need of this contrast. 

HISTORY AND NATIONALIS TIC MYTHS 

At the cradle of nations stood usually strong and fighting warriors who 
united a group of people under their scepter. Only when this framework 
became a more permanent structure was there created a mutual atmosphere, 
which then helped the growth of a common language and other important 
national elements, all integrated in a spiritual product, the nationalistic 
spirit. 

National Heroes. The stories of the founders of the nations are often re¬ 
told. A nation must conceive of itself, in its collective consciousness, as 
meaning something and going somewhere. So it will inevitably set up its 
myths—the sleeping, long-bearded king of ancient times, who will some day 
wake to set his people free; the peasant who gathered into his own breast 
the Austrian spears; the general who left his victorious army to return to 
the plow. National egotisms will creep into these myths—the Napoleonic 
legend, “manifest destiny,” the belief in a conquering race. Nations set up 
heroes according to their moods. Some are sinister and some make the heart 
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sing. But, for good or evil, every nation makes its heroes in its own image. 
The image is never historically true. It seldom dies, or is ever tarnished by 
any human reality behind it. And while such myths live and are cherished 
no brutal or arbitrary doctrine, no denial of human rights, can do away with 
nationalism. 

Historical myths are most powerful when they are based on the group’s 
past struggles for survival. Common subjection can be considered as an 
clement in nationhood. A group diflering in its mentality and in other 
characteristics from the dominant group and suffering during a long period 
of time under a firm and oppressive government forms mental attitudes 
ready to create nationalistic reactions. In fact, one of the most potent of 
all nation-moulding forces is a common tradition, memories of sufferings 
endured and victories won, expressed in songs and legends, in the beloved 
and revered names of great personalities (and particularly war leaders) that 
seem to embody in themselves the character and ideals of the nation, and 
in the names of national shrines, commemorative buildings, and sacred 
places. 

These heroes are dead. They died for liberty—they died for us. They are at 
rest. They sleep in the land they made free, under the flag they rendered stain¬ 
less, under the solemn pines, the sad hemlocks, the tearful willows, the embrac¬ 
ing vines. They sleep beneath the shadows of the clouds, careless alike of sunshine 
or storm, each in the windowless place of rest. Earth may run red with other 
wars—they are at peace. In the midst of battles, in the roar of conflict, they found 
the serenity of death. 

—Robert Green Incersoll, Memorial Day Vision 
Or let us quote the following appreciation of Polish nationalism: 

Poland repelled the Mongols when, centuries ago, they overran half of Europe. 
Again, It was a Polish king, Jan Sobieski, who turned back the Turk from the 
gates of Vienna. Throughout the Middle Ages Poland was a bulwark of Chris¬ 
tian civilization against the invader. Then three European monarchs combined 
to destroy her. Thrice she suffered vivisection, yet always the mutilated body re¬ 
tained life. Again and again that life manifested itself in revolts savagely sup¬ 
pressed, ever renewed. Against the indomitable spirit of Polish nationalism 
tyranny could do nothing. 

Josef Pilsudski was a manifestation of Poland’s spirit and the World War his 
opportunity. The ragged regiment he raised and led first against Russia, then 
against Austria, became a brigade, the brigade a legion. Pilsudski, arrested and 
imprisoned m a German fortress, emerged at the Armistice to triumph at Ver¬ 
sailles. Poland was recreated and under him grew strong. The marching song 
of his legion, “We, the First Brigade,” became a second Polish national anthem. 

Pilsudski died in 1935 amid such mourning as few peoples bestow even upon 
their national heroes. His heart is buried in Vilna as he had wished, but his 
body lies in the cathedral crypt at Cracow beside that of Jan Sobieski and Poland’s 
other bravest. And in the plain below, * whence his ragged legionnaires set out 
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against the foe, there rises a great mound to his memory. It is made of little 
basketfuls of earth carried there from every town and village in Poland and 
from every settlement elsewhere where Poles abide. Herr Hitler might well con¬ 
template that mound. 

On that plain only a few weeks ago there was celebrated the anniversary of 
the setting out of Pilsudski’s legionnaires. Those who are left met on the spot 
whence they started in 1914, a forlorn hope out of which came a nation’s rebirth, 
and the priest who had blessed them then again blessed them. The night before 
the great day they had built a huge pile of wood for a bonfire. Around it sat a 
few survivors, old men all of them, of an earlier revolt against the Czar. 

They waited long, the bonfire unlighted, until at last came a breathless runner 
carrying a burning torch. Crying “Vilna” he cast it upon the pile. He had set 
off from Vilna two days before. After him came another runner crying the name 
of another distant Polish city, and then another and another, each casting his 
torch upon the wood until it was all ablaze. And from the church tower above 
sounded a trumpet blowing a call that was heard when, centuries ago, a sentinel 
on that same tower saw the Mongols coming on their shaggy ponies and sounded 
the alarm. Before he had ended, a Mongol arrow pierced his throat; but the 
call had been heard and Cracow drove back the foe. 

Such is Polish tradition and of such stuff are made the Poles whose stand 
against the present [Nazi] invader has brought to arms other free peoples 
threatened by his doctrine of unbridled force. When Herr Hitler proclaims that 
Poland as a free and independent nation shall never live again he promises more 
than a dictator can insure. And Polish history refutes him.^^ 

History as a Natton-Ma\ing Fo^ce. History is, consequently, one of the 
most powerful nation-making forces. From this point of view, history can 
never become scientific, and nearly all history has been written by man’s 
conviction of what is valid and invalid. All historical work is written from 
the standpoint of certain definite ideas, and particularly nationalistic ideas. 
Hence, nationalism influences the writing of history, and the writing of 
history influences nationalism. Consequently, only when studying history 
of individual nations can we understand their nationalism. In fact, nation¬ 
alism can be understood only when we study each nationalistic movement 
all by itself. 


WHAT IS NATIONALISM AFTER ALL? 

All in all, we do not have a single infallible test of nationalism, except, 
possibly, that nationalism feeds on and flourishes in conflicts. 

What is nationalism, in the last analysis? 

Obviously, the motives and traditions which hold the nations together, 
the meanings read into nationalistic consciousness and nationalistic aspira¬ 
tions, differ. Furthermore, they are in a constant state of evolution and 
change. Nationalism is simply a term which means different things to dif- 

11. Editorial, The New Yor}{ Times, Sept 24, 1939. 

12. Sec Allan Ncvins, The Gateway to History (Boston- Heath, 1938), chap. IX, “Ideas in 
History,” pp. 238-76. 
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fcrcnt people in different languages and symbols, in different times and 
in different parts of the world, and which creates different combinations 
of concepts. A nation is a spiritual creation; it is a culturally homogeneous 
social group, conscious and tenacious of its cultural and psychic unity. 
Nationalism is a collective behavior, a very complex phenomenon, built 
primarily around ideological myths, the quest for an all-embracing social 
faith, and the confession of that faith. The resulting nationalistic behavior 
has become one of the most powerful living social forces of today. It is the 
most powerful social dynamite. There is no really vital force in the world 
today which could supplant its terrible effectiveness in appeal and response. 
It feeds on social, political, and economic conflicts, not racial, though they 
are frequently given a racial label and seek a racial justification. 

NATIONALITY AND NATION 

A nationality, then, is composed of the individuals sharing a common 
nationalistic ideology who belong to their nation by virtue of their convic¬ 
tions; if they do not share such an ideology then they do not belong to it, 
even though they may be of the same race as their fellowmen, speak the 
same language, and live in the same territory. The nationality, on the other 
hand, also determines its membership by its own ideology. Hitler, for in¬ 
stance, has decided that the German Jew, even if born in Germany, if 
speaking the German language, and even if having some “pure” Germanic 
blood in him, cannot be a German. 

Since the nationality is fundamentally a psychic unit, it is apparent that 
nationality may exist without political unity—that is, without an organized 
sovereign state of its own. And, vice versa, a political state may embrace 
several nationalities, although the tendency has been pronounced in modern 
times for every nationality to aspire to political unity and independence. A 
nationality which is not politically independent and united is metaphorically 
styled as “oppressed” or “subject” or even “enslaved nationality.” A 
nationality, by forming a sovereign political state, becomes a “nation.” A 
state is essentially political; a nationality is primarily cultural and only 
occasionally political. 

PATRIOTISM 

Patriotism, which is love of country or feeling of loyalty toward country, 
IS another highly complex emotion or mood. It is another word with no 
precise definition. Usually it is made up of two quite different elements— 
love of one’s “country” on the one hand, and dislike of and a feeling of 

13 C J. H Hayes, Essays on Nationalism (New York Macmillan, 1926), p. 21. 

14 . Loc. at. 
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superiority to foreigners and aliens on the other. But there is little agreement 
as to what is meant by one’s country, who one’s countrymen are, what 
services and sacrifices one owes them, and what sort of social conduct 
results from the patriotic sentiment. 

The strength of patriotism becomes apparent only in case of national 
emergency, especially when some other state becomes aggressive. Patriotism 
sometimes unwittingly contributes to national egotism; sometimes it denies 
full responsibility of the nation to international obligations. Sometimes it 
creates chauvinism. The profession of patriotism may be, quite often, a 
cloak for selfish interest or narrow conservatism or class pride or the hatred 
of other nations. But the most unselfish type of patriotism is a deep group 
emotion, capable of inspiring the most devoted and disinterested service, 
in peace and in war. Patriotism gives high emotional value to the state, and 
strong appeals to patriotic sentiments are often made in defense of national 
institutions when they are confronted by dangers either fancied or real.dt 
is compounded of a series of pictures that the individual has of loyalties to 
ideals, symbols, a geographic area, familiar surroundings, familiar institu¬ 
tions, and familiar people. 

There is, however, wide disagreement as to what the qualities are that 
characterize the good citizen and patriot. In fact, most civil wars have been 
wars of patriots—those of Secessionists or Home Rulers against Unionists or 
Nationalists, of colonials against the mother country, of Catholics against 
Protestants, or Republicans against Monarchists, of Fascists against Socialists 
and Democrats. A mere change of party control may transform a black list 
into a roll of patriots, as we have seen in the disgrace of Ramsay MacDonald, 
a pacifist “traitor” during the World War, and his rise to power on the 
wave of the postwar “pacifist” period. The pacifists and militarists too al¬ 
ways represent each other as “unpatriotic.” The defenders of the established 
order commonly picture the advocates of change as “dangerous ladicals.” 
Although Karl Marx wrote in the Communist Manifesto, “The working 
men have no country. We cannot take from them what they have not got,” 
the events of recent decades have indicated how not only workers but also 
Russians themselves are patriotic and nationalistic. 

METHODS OF PROMOTING NATIONALISM 

Like all religions, nationalism has its rituals and symbols—the Swastika, 
the pictures of the King or Lenin, the raised-arm salute, brown and other 
colored shirts, the “dipping,” lowering, and “hoisting” of the flag, the 
pledging of allegiance, national holidays, pictures, parades, mass demonstra¬ 
tions, and stirring music are just a few of the techniques used to inculcate 
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patriotic emotionalism, a process which is always promoted by all govern¬ 
ments, patriotic individuals, and organizations (the Daughters of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, the American Legion, the Brown Shirts, the Elite Guards 
of Fascism, and so on) in order to deepen the loyalty of individuals to the 
nation and the state. 

The flag of our stately battles, not struggles of wrath and greed, 

Its stripes were a .holy lesson, it spangles a deathless creed: 

It was red with the blood of freemen and white with the fear of foe; 

And the stars that fight in their courses ’gainst tyrants its symbols know. 

—juLiA Ward Howe, The Flag 

Self-Renewal in Posterity. All nationalistic movements have a definite ad¬ 
vantage over such social movements as socialism, communism, and free 
thought (unless connected with the nationalistic causes), in that they are 
self-renewing in each succeeding generation by the continuity of blood, 
family tics, culture, and language,^^ and strengthened by the invisible circle 
of consecrated spirits, heroes, martyrs, and national saints. They are spir¬ 
itual communities living not in the present alone but in their past, and 
with the will to live in the future. It is the force of this time dimension 
which gives them power to carry on under the most discouraging condi¬ 
tions. It seems that the nationalistic spirit cannot be killed; suffering, per¬ 
secution, and conflict only strengthen its “will to live” and determination 
to survive. To illustrate: In the last half of the nineteenth century Smetana 
was Bohemia’s national bard in symphonic composition. Today his music 
again arouses and furiously excites his countrymen, so that the performance 
of his opera Ubusha, when it was given in May, 1939, in Prague, had such 
an effect that the Nazi authorities of the “Protectorate” were compelled im¬ 
mediately to forbid its further presentation. Thus the performance of an 
opera which treats of the liberation of the Czechs from foreign oppression 
helped to promote the survival of a small nation. 

Use of Art. The nationalistic leaders are, of course, aware of the value of 
art in promoting nationalism. In nearly every country the government 
oflRce devoted to art is part of the Department of Education, for art is a 
definite appendage of the national culture. Most countries offer indirect or 
direct assistance to artists in the form of scholarships, purchases of work, 
competitions, and prizes. Government support of art and indirect or direct 
assistance to artists are, in other words, a part of the culture pattern of 
nearly every nation in the world today. The French Administration des 
Beaux-Arts, built on Colbert’s foundation of 1664, is the oldest, the most 
famous, and the most extensive of all official organizations designed to make 

15 Alfred Baumler, Studien zur dentschcn Geistesgeschichte (Berlin, 1937). 
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art serve nationalistic purposes. Public buildings, monuments, historic pic¬ 
tures, sculpture—all may serve as symbols of nationalism. The cultivation 
of folk-dances, songs, poetry, music, public speeches, which create an ideal 
nationalistic world and possess a peculiar drawing power, may be a power¬ 
ful instrument in shaping nationalistic attitudes. The force of art is inherent 
in its power of indirect suggestion, its appeal not to reason but to the 
imagination. It does not moralize; it presents beauty. Historical paintings 
may reveal to the observer the whole force of a historic event or of a life¬ 
long biography in a moment of time. That is the reason why the totalitarian 
states, such as Germany, Italy, and Russia, require the artist to make his art 
an expression of the ideology of the governing order. 

Use of Music, Music, in particular, serves nationalism well. It is a lan¬ 
guage which speaks to a nationalistic group. Because of its ability to pro¬ 
mote a sense of brotherhood, it is one of the most effective mediums of 
group communication. Nothing is more stirring than the martial and ma¬ 
jestic music of national anthems. National songs bring the nations to their 
feet in enthusiastic and united acclaim. Quite often they are based on 
national poetry. A single great poet or a single epic poem has helped to 
shape modern nations, and a single work of poetry has sometimes given a 
specific stamp to a national group. Through constantly repeating its pat¬ 
terns, nationalistic poetry produces a lasting mood, unites a group, and 
elevates it by awakening in its members emotional reactions high above the 
harsh, daily experiences of life. 

NAZISM AND ART 

The highest integration of nationalism and art can be found in Nazism. 
Parental guidance of the arts in contemporary Germany is just as integral 
a function of the Nazi government as is its supervision of labor, capital, 
religion, education, and every other aspect of life in a complex, modern, 
industrialized civilization. What appear to be the Nazi principles of art, as 
expounded by Hitler and his spokesmen, may be stated briefly as follows: 

Art is the loftiest expression of the genius of each race and is therefore 
racially determined and timeless. The arts in the Third Reich must, there¬ 
fore, be German and eternal and not international and modern—which 
would mean transient. They must receive their inspiration from the German 
racial consciousness as revealed in the Nazi Weltanschauung. They must 
have their bases in a beautiful simplicity which can be understood by all of 
the people. In short, they must become an arm of the great propaganda 
machine designed to effect the National Socialist millennium, and by edu¬ 
cating and inspiring the German people with the ideology of the Third 
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Reich enable them to progress toward the new civilization which Nazism 
anticipates building in the West. Dr. Goebbels’ “Reich’s Chamber of Cul¬ 
ture” supervises all cultural activities of the nation. Any practicing artist 
must belong to the “Chamber,” if he wishes publicly to sell or exhibit his 
work or demonstrate his talent. The price of membership is conformity. 
Criticism of the arts simply does not exist; it is deemed unnecessary. What 
appears must, a priori, be permissible and sanctioned. Otherwise, it would 
never have appeared and so is above criticism regardless of intrinsic merit. 
The Nazis are firmly convinced that the next generation brought up on 
the new ideology will be so in tune with its tenets that masterpieces will 
of necessity evolve from the superior type of men and the geniuses devel¬ 
oped by the Third Reich. 

CONFUSION OF THF TFRMS “NATION” AND “STATE” 

The word “nation” has a number of connotations. The word “nation” is 
often used as a synonym for “state.” What is usually called “international 
law” is really interstate law, since nations which are not states have no 
recognized right in international law. The League of Nations is really a 
league of states and not of nations. Hayes, as we have already indicated, 
tried to be precise in his use of terms. For instance, he pointed out that a 
nationality is a culturally homogeneous group; if it acquires political unity 
and sovereign independence, it becomes a nation, forms a national state. 
But the difficulty with this definition is that the nation which the nation¬ 
ality forms does not have to be recognized as a nation or state by inter¬ 
national law. Thus the Ukrainians have always been a nation but have 
never formally established their nationhood or statehood according to 
international law. 

Disregarding this difficulty in terminology, let us notice, however, that 
a subject nationality usually insists on its rights to create its own state. 

SELF-DETERMINATION OF NATIONS 

The World War was supposedly fought for the self-determination of 
small nations. President Wilson made this point very articulate in his ad¬ 
dress to the Congress on February ii, 1918: 

National aspirations must be respected: peoples may now be dominated and 
governed only by their consent. “Self-determination” is not a mere phrase. It is 
an imperative principle of action, which statesmen will henceforth ignore at 
their peril. 

This declaration not only appealed to the democratic ideals of the West¬ 
ern Allies, but still more to the repressed sense of nationality of the minor 

16. Hayes, op. at., p. 5. 
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ities under the domination of their enemies. It received a further expression. 
On November ii, 1918, the armistice was concluded on the basis of Presi¬ 
dent Wilson’s peace program, of which he had said himself, after stating 
his fourteen points: 

An evident principle runs through the whole program I have outlined. It is 
the principle of )ustice to all people and nationalities, and their right to live on 
equal terms of liberty and safety with one another, whether they be strong or 
weak. Unless this principle be made its foundation, no part of the structure of 
international justice can stand. 

LIMITS OF SELF-DETERMINATION 

But when Wilson flung the slogan of self-determination into the world’s 
arena, he was using a statement capable of many interpretations. We have 
already shown that there is no definite criterion whereby we may say that 
this or that group constitutes a nation. If it is true that a myth or a psycho¬ 
logical will to form a nation are the tests, then who is to pass judgment? 
As a matter of fact, infelicitous experimentation in self-determination by 
the Peace Conference has revealed some of the serious limitations of the 
principle of self-determination. It may be only another name for secession 
—as was shown by the Sudeten Germans or the Slovaks of Czechoslovakia. 
Thus It has also become an international weapon for the aggressive designs 
of Hitler, whose technique of dynamiting the established order of Central 
Europe up to 1939 consisted of ‘^saving” German and other minorities 
from the established states. Since Central and Eastern Europe are “freckled” 
with minorities which are on the wrong side of frontiers—from a national¬ 
istic viewpoint—and which in many cases cannot be put on the right side, 
self-determination has become an explosive doctrine which can be applied 
again and again by Germany (or some other aggressive state) and bids fair 
to blow the map of Europe to pieces. Then, how many nationalities there 
will be in the world! And if they all have a light to freedom and unity, 
shall we ever establish a more or less stable political order in Europe and 
elsewhere? How, indeed, can we hope for stable international order if at 
any given moment particularistic aspirations may break the territorial unity 
of states by invoking an unlimited right of secession? 

We must recognize that it is impossible to give consideration to capricious 
or hasty expressions of opinion by means of which certain people might 
suddenly manifest their desire for separation. Self-determination must find 
its limits in the conditions of existence and the vital interests of the sur¬ 
rounding society. There is a logical limitation on the right of a nationality 
to assert its self-determination in opposition to larger and possibly more 
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vital interests. A nationality is also conditioned by the size and geographical 
configuration of the area, and, to some extent also, by its economic resources. 
Sometimes a people may be too small to stand alone; sometimes, as in parts 
of Central Europe and the Balkans, the mixture of people may defy separa¬ 
tion. The question whether a state may live independently depends partly 
upon whether it is provided with a means of living. After achieving state¬ 
hood, a nationality may not be able to keep it. Common causes holding a 
nationality together as a state may be transitory. 


THE NUISANCE OF MINORITIES 

The last but not the least important problem of the striving of nations 
for self-determination is the perpetual tendency of nation-states, once suc¬ 
cessful in establishing their authority, to attempt to destroy the national 
characteristics of the other nations within their borders by assimilation, 
which aims to obliterate the cultural characteristics of all minorities and 
to force upon them the characteristics of the dominant nation. We know 
this policy as Germanization, Americanization, Russification, Magyariza- 
tion, Roumanization, Turkification, and so forth. The crystal-clear illustra¬ 
tion of this trend is Fascism, which is the extreme in nationalistic ideology. 
The results are explosive political undercurrents undermining the existing 
states, accompanied by mutual bitterness and hatred. The states whose na¬ 
tions are located as minorities in neighboring states feel justified in pro¬ 
moting the intransigency of such minorities and try to “protect” them by 
various international means. They often use this “oppression” as a pretext 
for interfering in the national policies of the states burdened with such 
minorities, as we have seen in the support given to the “Christian” minor¬ 
ities in Turkey in prewar days, or in the policies of Hitler in regard to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

'National Minorities. The first World War ended with the victory of 
Western Europe and the defeat of the absolutist states of Central and 
Eastern Europe. As a result new nation-states arose in that part of the 
continent. Territorial adjustments had to be made on the basis of numerous 
and complicated considerations—nationalistic, historical, strategic, economic, 
military, political. There were many places where state lines and national 
lines did not agree and where it was impossible to make them agree. 

In the area extending from the North Sea to the Adriatic and from the 
Baltic Sea to the Black Sea there were crowded before 1914 some sixty mil¬ 
lion or more people belonging to twenty nations and lingual groups, dis- 
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satisfied with the political order of the dayd"^ The postwar map of this 
European area showed a number of new national states. But fully a third 
of the national minorities living there did not—and probably could not— 
attain their independence. If we estimate the population of the subjugated 
nations at approximately sixty million before the War, then there were still 
twenty million malcontents in thi^ zone.^^ 

The insolubility of the situation became apparent again with each step 
which Hitler has taken recently to “liberate” various minorities. It must be 
noted, from the standpoint of “racial justice” and “self-determination,” that 
of 2,822,899 souls ceded to Germany at Munich in 19^9, 758,502 were Czecho¬ 
slovaks. Hungary, following Germany’s example of claiming her “racial” 
rights, then picked up 992,492 inhabitants, of whom 288,803 were Czechs 
and Slovaks, 25,261 Ruthenians, 13,608 Germans, and 51,578 Poles. Poland, 
which also claimed the right of acquiring her minority in Czechoslovakia, 
swallowed 230,282 people, of whom only 73,303 were Poles, 134,311 Czechs 
and Slovaks, and 17,351 Germans.^'^ She was subsequently reminded by 
Hitler’s BhtzJ^rieg that she had not offered to repatriate 4,500,000 Russians 
(including 3,500,000 Ukrainians), nor nearly 1,000,000 Germans. Hungary, 
which also acquired territorial concessions from Czechoslovakia by this 
right of self-determination, ought to remember that she had ruled some 
500,000 Germans, 80,000 Yugoslavs, and 141,000 Slovaks. 

In fact, it is impossible to estimate the number of nations and national¬ 
ities definitely, since the political map of the world is an ever-changing one. 
In 1932, Dr. Otto Junghann estimated in his National Minorities in Europe 
that the population of the “chief European minorities” had reached the 
figure of 35,030,000—excluding the Soviet Union. Since then the number 
of Europe’s minorities has increased as a result of Hitler’s determination to 
“liberate” various people in the way of his expansionist moves. Besides 
driving something like 400,000 Germans into exile. Hitler has increased 
Germany’s population by 21,000,000; Russia’s by 14,000,000; and Lithuania’s 
by 500,000—most of them Poles—by the fourth partition of Poland which 
followed the absorption of the remaining population of Czechoslovakia 
into Germany in March, 1939, a step which has increased Germany’s minor¬ 
ities by some 6,454,000 Czechs and 2,056,000 Slovaks. 

Majority-Minority Relationships. Politics is basically struggle for power. 
The majority-minority relationships are only one aspect of this struggle for 

17. Joseph Chmelar, National Minorities in Central Europe (Prague. Orbis, 1937), p. 10. 

18 Ihid., p, 12, 

19. J. S. Roucek, “The ‘Second’ Republic of Czccho-Slovakia,” The Journal of Geography, 
Mar, 1939, XXXVIll, 89-98. 
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power. Basically, the minorities problem is one form of the struggle of indi¬ 
viduals or groups to gain or retain power or influence within a social unit.^^ 

The relationships between the minority and the majority are never static, 
since both of these groups when m contact tend to impose their character¬ 
istics, particularly their cultural and political ones, peacefully or violently, 
on the other group or groups. As we have pointed out, their cultural or 
their assumed biological characteristics are dear to the heart of every nation¬ 
alistic “in-group.” To unify the individual with his group, opposition to 
the “out-group” (other minorities or the “foreign” ruling group) is contin¬ 
ually maintained. The possible amalgamation or disappearance of the char¬ 
acteristics emotionally valuable to each group results in fear motives. The 
fear of fate, the fear of losing identity as a group, the fear of internal dis¬ 
ruption, accentuates the use of weapons against the existence of the mi¬ 
nority, which then strengthens its own sense of internal unity in order to 
resist the attacks or forestall a possible attack (of propaganda or of arms). 
Bellicose unassimilated minorities are suspected of lack of loyalty, and are 
considered dangerous to the state. It becomes a vicious circle: oppression 
creates resistance, and resistance creates more oppression. The points of 
differentiation (the “racial” traits, religious beliefs, political power, economic 
and class interests, language and culture traits) become accentuated by the 
emergence of social conflicts which have a tendency to stereotype the na¬ 
tional character. An overemphasis on differences and on the potential or 
actual conflicts leads to nationalistic minority behavior such as chauvinism, 
the persecution complex, irredentism, and the “manifest destiny” idea sim¬ 
ilar to Messianism. 

In the com{)licated situation in which both groups find themselves, all 
this becomes sublimated into a whole set of specific actions. The minority 
may run away from the territory controlled by an intolerant majority, ask 
other people for help, try to get other nations interested in its fate, ask 
for international and constitutional protection. The majority, on the other 
hand, may look for all kinds of rationalization for its actions, provide argu¬ 
ments justifying them, accuse the minority of exaggerating the situation, 
blame it for the difficult internal situation, and so on. In other words, we 
have a form of social conflict with all the paraphernalia accompanying every 
conflict process of this kind. 

The minority-majority group relationship is therefore* a power relation¬ 
ship, based on the assumption that either group can force the other to act a 

20 I’hc discussion in the next several paragraphs is summarized from J. S Roucek, “Minori¬ 
ties—A Basis of the Refugee Problem,” TAe Annals of thr American Academy of Political 
and Sottal Snence, CXIIl (May, 1939), “Refugees,” 1-17. See also Roucek, “Sociological As¬ 
pects of the Problem of Minorities,” Soaal Science, Vol 15 (Oct, 1940), pp 383-7. 
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certain way. It is the dominance-submission relationship, in which the mi¬ 
nority or the majority (or the minority controlling the majority) accepts 
either the role of dominance or that of submission; otherwise, the resulting 
social struggle assumes violent aspects. This relationship exists even in the 
states which pay lip service to the rights of minorities. In the United vStates, 
for instance, tolerance is exercised as long as the minorities do not threaten 
our valued culture traits, and provided we know that the dominant culture 
pattern will eventually absorb all minorities.^^ Contrariwise, as certain 
minorities—such as the Nazi agitators—threaten our system, we become 
increasingly irritated and prone to enforce strict submission of minorities 
to our domination. In short, in our dynamic social order the rights of ma¬ 
jorities and minorities cannot be divorced from each other; they must be 
considered functionally in relation to each other and to the total situation, 
which is often complicated by larger social movements. 

International Protection of National Minorities. To take the explosiveness 
out of the problem of minorities and to assure certain rights to the minor¬ 
ities still existing on the reorganized map of Europe, the Peace Conference 
of 1919 tried—on the basis of certain precedents*-—to freeze the majority- 
minority relationships in the Minorities Treaties. These guaranteed the 
minorities absolute and unlimited protection of life and liberty without 
distinction of birth, nationality, language, race, or religion, and entitled 
them to the free exercise, public or private, of any creed, religion, or belief 
whose practices are not inconsistent with public order or public morals. 
Other civil and political rights were guaranteed. Carefully worked out pro¬ 
cedures were created providing the ways and means by which the League 
of Nations could make this protection effective.^^ 

Dissolution of International Protection. It is quite obvious from the per¬ 
spective of today that the gradual breakdown of the whole system placed 
under the League has been due to the unwillingness of the subjects to be 
bound by the legalistic expression of the whole plan. In the first place, the 
Minorities Treaties protect the inhabitants who differ in “race, language, 
nationality, and religion” from the majority of the state concerned. As we 
indicated, everyone of the attributes may be questioned in theory as well 
as in practice. There is, as we have said, no nation and nationality that is 
not of mixed race. Is the Jew of the “Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia,” 
born and living there for some centuries, a “race,” “religion,” “nationality,” 

21. Sec F J Brown and J S Roucek, Our Raaal and 'National Minoritief (New York. 
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or “language” minority? Or was a Slovak in the former Czechoslovakia, 
speaking a dialect of the Czech language, a “language” minority? Is the 
Macedonian, speaking a Serbo-Bulgarian dialect, a “Macedonian” as his 
terrorist organization, the famed IMRO (Internal Macedonian Revo¬ 
lutionary Organization) claims,or is he just another “South Serb” as 
the Belgrade Government has decreed, or a Bulgarian “national” minority 
oppressed in Yugoslavia, as Sofia claims? Then there is that troublesome 
problem of religion: Is the Catholic Croat, resentful of the ruling Greek 
Orthodox Serb, a minority in Yugoslavia? Or what is the Protestant Slovak, 
now pushed around in the “Protectorate” of Slovakia by the Catholic 
Slovaks in power at the present moment? 

Without examining any more of these extremely complex cases, we are 
able to see that all m all the attempt to find a legalistic expression for the 
protection of minorities has failed because the sociological forces at work 
in such cases have been too powerful to overcome.^® 

Need for the Protection of Majorities. One of the most amazing conse¬ 
quences of the two postwar decades has been the growing need for the 
protection of the majorities against their own minorities. The seriousness 
of this problem had already been indicated in the resolution of the Third 
Assembly of the League of Nations: 

While the Assembly recognizes the primary right of the minorities to be pro¬ 
tected by the League from oppression, it also emphasizes the duty incumbent 
upon persons belonging to racial, religious or linguistic minorities to co-operate 
as loyal fellow citizens with the nations to which they now belong. 

But the spirit of the resolution has been observed mostly in its disregard. 
Let us remember, for example, the terrorist activities of the Internal Mace¬ 
donian Revolutionary Organization in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece, 
or the seditious activities of the Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia, and 
of the Nazi Germans the world over. 

Here we have to note another anomalous situation, usually overlooked. 
There are numerous dominant minorities enjoying a privileged position 
and often taking advantage of other numerically greater but dynamically 
weaker nationalities. To such minorities belonged the Austrian Germans 
(who dominated the rest of the population of Austria-Hungary) before the 
World War, the English in Ireland, the Prussian Junkers in the Polish parts 
of imperial Germany before 1914, and the Baltic Germans in the Baltic 
States. For seven centuries the German element in the population of the 

24 See Rouctk, The Politics of the Balf^ans, chap VIII, “Macedonians,” pp 183-251, 

25 It must be also noted that there is no country in the world in the author’s opinion 
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Baltic states has consisted of a thin upper layer of German administrators, 
merchants, and adventurers, continually reinforced from Germany. For 
several centuries this group made common cause with the powers suc¬ 
cessively controlling the region—Denmark, the Teutonic Order, Sweden, 
Russia, and (for eight months in 1918) Germany. This relationship had 
mainly one aim: to maintain the political, social, and economic supremacy 
of the infinitestimal German minority over the vast majority of the native 
population. In Estonia, particularly, the relationship between the new state 
and the Baltic Germans was delicate. The Germans were embittered by the 
loss of political and administrative control after the World War and severely 
criticized the Agrarian Reform of 1919, when the big landed property, 
which at that time constituted fifty-eight per cent of the entire area of the 
country, was nationalized for a compensation they considered inadequate. 
The apologists and polemists of the German minority invariably defended 
the interests of this Baltic nobility. One of the mam reproaches leveled 
against the majority population was that of ingratitude towards the German 
minority, who claimed to have secured Estonia for Western civilization. 
The origin of Estonian culture was reputed to be entirely due to the Ger¬ 
man Baltics. Is it any wonder, then, that the majorities tend to become 
embittered against their minorities, and particularly when their very na¬ 
tional existence (as in the case of Czechoslovakia or Poland) is at stake? 

Remedy of Migration. For the whole pestiferous problem of minorities 
there has been found one solution—which, however, has cost much in human 
suffering and misery. The Greeks and Turks exchanged their mutual 
minorities during the postwar period, an experiment which was nearly 
universally condemned. It was tried again. In the summer of 1939 the Ger¬ 
man minority living in the mountainous section of northeastern Italy 
known as Bolzano, or the Tyrol, were given the choice of emigrating to 
Germany at the government’s expense or of remaining in Italy and renounc¬ 
ing forever all allegiance to the fatherland from which they had been 
severed after the World War. When the final vote was tabulated, at the 
beginning of 1940, Italians were shocked to learn that 185,400 (or roughly 
sixty-seven per cent of the 267,000 Tyrolean Germans) had voted to return 
to Germany; 32,000 (twelve per cent) had voted to stay, while the remainder 
had not voted at all. In Italian eyes, the vote spelled the failure of all efforts 
to assimilate these Germans, but in German eyes it meant more Germans 
for Germany. 

In fact, besides driving something like 400,000 Germans into exile. Hitler 
has moved 120,000 Germans from Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia into the 
former Polish Corridor, 160,000 Germans from Russian into German Po- 
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land, and 110,000 German farm families from Western Germany into con¬ 
quered Poland, these to be followed by an undetermined number of 
artisans, officials, and others. 

There are other forced migrations now going on in Europe, which are 
among the most distressing, if not the greatest, in history. Russians are 
being sent from Germany to their own country. Poles are being transported 
to the new Polish district from the provinces taken over by Germany, and 
in two months following the fourth partition of Poland the Nazis moved 
1,200,000 luckless Poles out of West Poland into Central Poland. It is of 
great interest to notice the arrangements for the emigration of the German 
Pairs from Estonia and Latvia under the German-Russo agreement. With 
the exception of some of their smaller movable belongings, they had to 
leave all their valuables, their real estate and, if they were merchants, their 
merchandise, to the governments of the small Baltic States. What they had 
left behind was supposed to be used by the Baltic countries to maintain, 
without charge to Russia, the Soviet troops sent into those countries accord¬ 
ing to the Russo-German treaties imposed on the smaller signatory powers. 
The arrangements provided that the Soviet government send Germany 
foodstufis and raw materials without charge and receive in return the free 
support of Soviet .troops along the Baltic; to compensate the Baltic States, 
(lermany stipulated that they should have the bulk of what the German 
Balts had left behind them. To compensate the repatriated Balts, Germany 
gave them the loot of the five conquered provinces from which she had 
deported the Poles. 

Another forced migration went on along the Adriatic Sea. More than a 
century ago the Austrians moved a group of Italians from Torento down 
to Bosnia to colonize a district. In January 1940 more than a thousand of 
the great-grandchildren of the original colonists were brought back to Italy 
—to be followed by other groups. Premier Mussolini had made an arrange¬ 
ment with the Yugoslav Government for their transfer. They were destined 
for Pontinia, the newest village built on the former Pontine marshes; the 
others are to be sent to Lybia and Abyssinia. 

THE SMOKE SCREEN OF LEHHNSRAUM 

Germany’s cry for Lebensraum, more “elbow-room,” for her crowded 
population exemplifies again how the nationalistic drive for power is hidden 
under misleading smoke screens. Not only did Hitler use the doctrine of 
self-determination as an instrument of disruption and turn it against the 
very principles of self-determination by the acquisition of the Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Poles in the German Reich, but the territorial acquisitions 
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themselves have made the problem of “elbow-room” more acute than ever. 
At the same time, the population of Germany is being increased in other 
ways. As a result of the Nazi drive for large families, the birth rate has 
increased from 14.7 births for every thousand people in 19^3, to 20.7 for 
every thousand in 1939. nneans of territorial conquest, repatriation, and 
the encouragement of large families, the German government has increased 
the population under its control from 66,000,000 in 1933, to nearly 105,000,- 
000 today, and has thus been preparing additional arguments for national¬ 
istic aggression and expansion. It now appears, furthermore, that eleven 
million subjugated Slavs stand ready to insist on their right to “living 
space” in Hitler’s Germanic Reich. 

PAN-NATIONALISM 

Nationalism has also been more or less associated with the nation-mission 
and with ethno-cultural movements, such as Panslavism, Pan-Germanism, 
and Pan-Americanism. The nations try to make their fight for nationalistic 
causes appear to transcend their national interests by appealing to groups 
related to them and to each other by common or kindred language, race, 
or traditions, or by some other postulated tie, such as geographical prox¬ 
imity. One aspect of such pretenses is exemplified in these pan-national, 
pan-religious, and pan-continental movements. Pan-Americanisrn has often 
been accused of serving the imperialistic policies of the United States. In 
prewar days, the drive of Russia toward Constantinople was promoted by 
the Panslavonic policy in the Balkans, which consisted of “protecting” and 
supporting the cause of little Montenegro ind Serbia against Austria- 
Hungary gnd Turkey. Today the same policy is being inaugurated in the 
Balkans again by the cultivation of “Slavic” ties with Bulgaria. The Pan- 
Germanism of prewar days, in anticipation of the annexation to a United 
Germany of all German-speaking peoples in the neighboring foreign states, 
has reappeared in Hitler’s battle-cry in his Mein Kampf that 

The German Reich as a State must embrace all Germans; its duty is not only 
to rally and to preserve the most valuable original racial elements, but to lead 
them onward, slowly, but surely, to a position of dominance. . . . 

Pan-Anglicanism has tried to encourage closer political relations between 
the English-speaking peoples; it has put the emphasis on the Anglo-Saxon 
traditions, with the motive, some people think, of influencing the United 
States to pull chestnuts out of the world fire for England. Pan-Africanism, 
Pan-Islamism, Pan-Arabianism, Pan-Turanianism, Pan-Asianism, and other 
movements reflect similar sentiments and ambitions.^® 

26 R L. Buell, International Relations (New York: Holt, I929)> PP 76-951 Hans Kohn, 
“Pan-Movements,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XII, 544-54 
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Pan-religious movements (Pan-Islamism, Pan-Anglicanism) bear a struc¬ 
tural resemblance to pan-national movements in that they are built upon 
community of tradition and outlook, while functionally they sometimes 
serve to strengthen pan-national movements, sometimes to create a rival 
alignment of forces. Pan-continental movements, on the other hand, not 
only serve imperialism (Japan’s “Asia for the Asiatics” means actually “Asia 
for the Japanese”); they also attempt to overcome the forces of national 
particularism, and to arrive at a political order free from diversity of 
nationality or culture and united by common interests operating along the 
geographical base. Pan-Europanism, Pan-Asianism, Pan-Americanism, and 
Latin-Americanism are examples. 

NATIONALISTIC PRETENSIONS OF UNIVERSAL CAUSES 

The difficulty is that in nearly all pan-movements, which are designed to 
bridge the barriers arising from nationalistic, social, or linguistic diversities, 
attempts have been made to harness the movement to national interests and 
particularly to imperialistic ambitions. This has been particularly evident in 
Europe’s recent history. 

Participants in the first and second World Wars took up arms to fight 
for certain values which they had always felt transcended their own exist¬ 
ence, for ideologies for or against democracy, communism, Fascism, and the 
like. Thus Germany claimed, until recently, that she was fighting not only 
for her own existence, but to preserve the world from bolshevism. Britain 
and France claimed that they went to war to preserve democracy, but that 
did not prevent them from scuttling the democratic cause in Spain, or from 
handing Czechoslovakia over to the unsatiable wolf beyond the Sudeten 
mountains. Russia was very vociferous in her efforts to fight Fascism until it 
appeared that the defensive requirements of the Russian state were better 
served by an alliance with, rather than against, Germany. 

In short, nations are primarily first and last of all interested only in them¬ 
selves and in their own causes. But even the super-streamlined nationalistic 
states, Germany and Italy, smoke-screen their international policies with 
the claim that they struggle for universal “truth.” Nations fight—for 
such idealistic principles as “peace”; but when nations unite, it may be that 
they do so not because of their belief in universal principles but because 
union will benefit their national policies at the moment. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Areas of Government 


DEC>ENTRALIZATION into areas of government is characteristic of every 
system no matter how unified its structure or how centralized its powers. 
The United States displays a particularly complex pattern of federal regions, 
federal districts, states, counties, townships and municipalities, but Canada 
has its provinces and local units, France its departments and communes, 
Britain its counties, districts, and municipalities. 

GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF DECENTRALIZATION 

This principle of decentralization has many advantages: 

1. Better Adaptation of Government to Local Needs. Decentralization 
facilitates the adaptation of governmental policies and services to local 
needs. While metropolitan New York docs not stand in urgent need of 
an official fence viewer, such a functionary might be very useful in rural 
areas. A type of planting program deemed by the Federal Forest Service 
most suitable to the region including Minnesota would differ markedly 
from one adapted to the Florida region. Where, as in parts of the South, 
living costs and general wage levels are lower than in the North, a “fair” 
minimum wage for waitresses might be considerably lower than the 
amount necessary to maintain decent living standards in a northern city. 

2. Better and More Economical Administration. More expeditious and 
economical administration also results from decentralization in many cases. 
The recent establishment by the Bureau of Internal Revenue of regional 
offices where speedy decisions on income tax problems can be secured by 
the tax payer without the expense and delay of a trip to Washington is an 
example of this. Indeed on just this principle states and localities have for 
centuries delegated tax collection and assessment to local political areas. 
Obviously such services as police and fire protection and health and welfare 
activities must be handled by the smaller areas, and even a single city is 
often too large for their effective administration. For this reason precincts 
and districts are formed. 

3. More Accurate Tests of New Government Techniques. Experimenta¬ 
tion is best conducted on a restricted scale in order that results can be 
verified and errors eliminated before a widespread adoption of new tech- 
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niques. All levels of government utilize their subdivisions for this purpose. 
A new procedure in the issuance of Social Security account numbers was 
recently tried out in one region by the Federal Bureau of Old Age Insurance. 
Both states and cities test new welfare programs in certain areas, and such 
technical devices as two-way police radios may be first installed by a city 
in one of its sections. Sometimes an entire state may subject itself to experi¬ 
ment, as Nebraska is doing with its unicameral legislature. 

All these advantages are common to both political and administrative 
decentralization. The stimulation of popular interest in government is an 
additional value in the case of the former. Professor Titus has suggested 
that if it is true that citizen interest in municipal government is demon¬ 
strated by the proportion of citizens voting, then that interest would seem 
to be in inverse ratio to the size of the population.^ Since there is some 
correlation between population and area, it seems at least probable that 
smaller areas of government are conducive to increased citizen interest. 

DISTINCTION RETWEKN ADMINISTRATIVE AND POLmCAL AREAS 

Before discussing the various kinds of governmental decentralization into 
areas in the United States, a clear distinction should be made between purely 
administrative areas and political areas. The former are subdivisions of a 
governmental jurisdiction, such as the “regions” of the Federal Social 
Security Board or of the Federal Forest Service or even of the districts 
into which a city police force divides the total area it must patrol. Such 
areas are not self-governing and are established largely for administrative 
purposes. Political areas, on the other hand, are established with more or 
less power to govern themselves in certain respects. They include townships, 
counties, municipalities, states, and other governmental units. 

There do occur certain hermaphrodite units which partake of the nature 
of both political and administrative areas. They are sufficiently infrequent, 
however, to leave the rough classification into political and administrative 
areas useful for purposes of analysis. 

DECENTRALIZATION IN ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS 

Administrative areas, although of great importance, involve far fewer 
governmental problems than do political areas. For this reason decentraliza¬ 
tion in the former will be discussed briefly before we turn our major atten¬ 
tion to decentralization in the latter. 

Subdivisions designed to achieve the three advantages listed above are 
established by all levels of government. It should be noted, however, that 

I C H Thus, Voting Behavior in the United States, A Statistical Study (Berkeley; Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 1935), p. 68. 
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they are set up departmentally. Rarely does the subdivision structure of one 
agency coincide exactly v/ith that of other agencies. This overlapping of 
districts, although to some extent justified by the usefulness of “natural” 
regions for different purposes, is one of the greatest weaknesses of the 
American administrative decentralization. 

In Federal Government. The larger the governmental unit, the larger, 
quite naturally, the number of administrative areas. In a study published 
by the National Resources Committee^ Fesler notes that there are more 
than a hundred separate regional schemes in use by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The twelve-region plan is most popular, although the region itself 
may differ between agencies. There has as yet been little attempt to discover 
whether some relatively satisfactory general basis for division could be 
worked out and thus a co-ordination of federal administrative policies in 
several fields be achieved on an area basis. The National Resources Planning 
Board has made some effort to encourage focalization of various regional 
headquarters; but most agencies have been more interested in achieving 
a system which in their own field will have the most local adaptability 
and which will reduce the span of supervisory control, experimentation, 
and expedition, than in co-operating on a more general plan. 

In State Governments. State governments, too, have favored decentraliza¬ 
tion, especially where it results in reduction of travel expense or span of con¬ 
trol, but the states have been far slower to delegate the responsibility for 
policy-making or even for administrative decisions to their area head¬ 
quarters. Those departments which have decentralized most extensively 
include state police, tax, conservation, and welfare departments, and high¬ 
way maintenance divisions. 

In Local Governments. While it has been most customary for munic¬ 
ipalities to decentralize their police, fire, public assistance, and public works 
activities, to some extent there is a local tendency away from systematic 
administrative decentralization. Radio and telephonic communication have 
reduced the physical necessity for these areas, and among police depart¬ 
ments traffic control, accident prevention, and detective work are being 
increasingly organized on a city-wide basis. 

This local movement, however, docs not seem to be typical. As the more 
central governmental units (state and Federal) assume additional functions, 
there is apparent both a greater need and a greater willingness to delegate 
responsibilities to smaller areas. 

2. Regional Factors in National Planning (National Resources Committee, December, 1935), 
chap. VIII. 
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DECENTRALIZATION IN POLITICAL AREAS 

In most parts of the United States citizens are under the jurisdiction of 
four separate political levels of government—Federal, state, county, and city 
or township. Often there are in addition school districts, irrigation districts, 
park districts, and sanitary districts—all political units. 

Variations in Size, Population, and Wealth in Political Units. Since the 
size, population, and wealth of an area are often very relevant to its ad¬ 
ministrative efficiency, some discussion of this point is important. Curiously 
enough there are no uniform requirements with respect to any of these 
elements in the American political units. Rhode Island is in all essentials 
the same class of governmental unit as Texas, although the latter is 210 
times as large as the former. Nor do the states resemble each other much 
more closely, if any, in wealth or population, as we see if we compare the 
wealth of Arkansas with that of California, the population of Nevada with 
that of New York. Rhode Island and Delaware differ markedly from Penn¬ 
sylvania in size, wealth, and population. 

The Areal Divisions. Within the states the largest areal divisions are the 
counties, of which there are approximately 3,050. Although on the whole 
the size of the counties within each state is more uniform than the size of 
the states within the Union, still this is not invariably true. For example, the 
counties of Michigan’s upper peninsula average twice the size of the coun¬ 
ties in her lower peninsula. And when we compare the size of the counties 
within different states, we see that the disparity is enormous. Rhode Island 
counties average an area of only 177 square miles, while in Montana, 
Oregon, California, Utah, New Mexico, and Wyoming the average county 
contains more than 2,500 square miles.^ While it is of course true that 
many western regions are very thinly populated, it is impossible to feel that 
population has been the unconscious standard for county jurisdictions when 
we recall the number of small, thinly populated counties in the East and 
Middle West. Professor Anderson notes that “nearly a fourth of all counties 
have less than 10,000 inhabitants, nearly a third range from 10,000 to 20,- 
000, and over a tounh range between 20,000 and 40,000.”^ Yet Cook 
County, Los Angeles County, and Wayne County, tor instance, include 
millions of citizens. 

Towns and townships—of which there are 20,262 in the United States— 
are much more uniform in size. Many of them are “survey townships,” 36 
square miles in area. While this area has often proved too small for any 

3 All average figures on areas arc taken from Professor William Anderson, The Units oj 
Government tn the United States (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1934). 

4 . Ibid. 
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great governmental vitality, in New England, for instance, the small town 
has proved very satisfactory. 

Most numerous of all American political units is the school district. 
There are more than 120,000 of these and they, like the other special dis¬ 
tricts already mentioned, vary widely both as to size and population. 

DISADVANTAGES OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM 

Our system of political decentralization has brought, in addition to the 
advantages we have already noted, a rather serious set of disadvantages: 

1. Weak^ened Law Enforcement. In the first place, law enforcement has 
been notably handicapped by our existing system. Police officers still operate 
largely on a city and county basis, although the days when it was possible 
to apprehend a criminal within the county by covering the railway station 
and a half dozen buggy roads has long gone by. Good roads and high- 
powered automobiles make it possible for a criminal to be out of the county 
and the state often before the local police are even aware that a crime has 
been committed. Extended state and federal police^ systems and active police 
co-operation between levels and units of government are essential to meet 
this problem. Some progress is being made, but local jealousies and inapti¬ 
tudes have gready hampered the work. 

2. Disparity in Kinds and Qualities of Government Services. Enormous 
disparities among the kinds and qualities of governmental services offered 
in the various areas are also the inevitable result of complete political inde¬ 
pendence of each unit. Some states pay recipients of old-age assistance less 
than ten dollars a month; others pay twenty-five dollars. Some states pay 
thirty dollars a month to recipients of general relief; others have no state 
funds and infinitesimal county funds for this purpose. Yet the basic eco¬ 
nomic and social reasons for old-age assistance and unemployment relief 
are similar throughout the country, and any slight difference in living 
costs does not approach the spread between the sums expended. Benefit 
rates under old-age insurance which is administered by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment are uniform in all the states. 

Similar disparities often exist in connection with municipal-county serv¬ 
ices. The city of Detroit maintains an efficient health department and build¬ 
ing inspection department to protect the health and housing standards of its 
people. Yet every day thousands of persons go into Detroit to work from 
dwellings in outlying townships where housing standards are deplorable 
and public-health work almost nonexistent. Another example of this evil 
is to be seen in connection with fire protection. Most cities in the United 
States maintain fairly adequate fire departments. Yet surrounding those 
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cities are often heavily built up residential areas in no way protected against 
fire. The same haphazard and socially undesirable distribution of services 
often applies to sewer and waterworks activities. 

3. Lacf{ of Unity in Large City Governments. Many of these problems 
arise most urgently in metropolitan areas. The tremendous growth of 
American urban population has often resulted in the spread of a “city” 
over an area including several townships, counties, and even other cities. 
To develop one unit of government for such an area is very difficult for 
reasons which will be discussed later. Hence we find often competing, often 
non-co-operating, never completely integrated systems for providing police 
and fire protection, water supply, sewage disposal, parks, roads, hospitals, 
and the like within a commercially and socially unified area. That great 
waste and friction often result is inevitable. Governments are handicapped 
in the performance of services, and private property often suffers by being 
unplanned, uninspected, and unprotected in the midst of a surfeit of govern¬ 
ment. 

4. Unequal Distribution of Wealth. One of the most pressing problems 
stems from the unequal distribution of wealth among the territorial units. 
The state disparities in relief and old-age assistance payments noted above 
are largely the result of this economic situation. The larger units—federal 
and state—have access to the resources of all sections and are thus able to 
collect more taxes than are essential for the central services. A grant system 
has grown up whereby much of this money is redistributed to smaller areas. 
While the conditions attached to the grant and the central supervision 
secure the maintenance of minimum standards, and while some of the 
values of local responsibility are at the same time maintained, the system is 
not flawless. The pre-existence of the local unit handicaps the creation of 
reasonable administrative districts and often hinders inter-district co-opera¬ 
tion. In the case both of unemployment compensation, which is administered 
by the states, and of public fissistance, which is administered through the 
states but by the counties, the areas are often too small for economical admin¬ 
istration. It should, however, be noted that the prior existence of social 
institutions on the state and county level largely justifies this type of areal 
organization, and it should also be added that a desirable flexibility is being 
evidenced in some cases. A few states are abandoning the small county unit 
in favor of larger public-assistance districts. 

None of these problems is peculiar to the United States. The world over 
local areas are being rendered less self-contained because of improved roads 
and speedier transportation facilities. The same rapid growth of urban 
centers has taken place in Europe as in America. The fiscal limitations of 
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our states are paralleled by those of the states or provinces in other federal 
systems. But in most other countries there has been less full political de¬ 
centralization than in ours. 

CHANGE IMPEDED BY THE “WE-GROUP” FEELING 

Decentralization based in part on administrative considerations is of 
course much more flexible. In this country once a political area is set up— 
no matter how irrational a unit it may be—it is soon sanctified by a sur¬ 
prisingly intense “we-group” feeling. This local political loyalty seems to 
remain quite independent of potent forces making for economic, social, 
and cultural unification. Rhode Island is neither an economic nor a social 
entity, yet its inhabitants have never expressed a desire to merge with a 
larger state. They would undoubtedly become embattled at the very sug¬ 
gestion. The cultural and economic influence of Chicago extends beyond a 
hundred-mile radius and metropolitan Chicago is located in three states. 
Not only do the state loyalties remain unimpaired, but none of the sixteen 
hundred local governments which exist within a fifty-mile radius of the 
city evidence any anxiety to become incorporated within its jurisdiction. 

Even where separatism is financially costly—as, for instance, in the 
maintenance of little red school houses by distiicts of a few farmer families 
—the “we-group” feeling continues. It is of course true that some of this 
is artificially stimulated. A few determined township or county officehold¬ 
ers, fearful of losing their local jobs, wave the flag of local self-government 
and foster the feeling that “Smith county is different from Jones county.” 
Their remarkable success, however, does indicate that they are simply 
capitalizing upon an emotion which is fairly deep-rooted. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUITABLE AREAS 

It is difficult to set arbitrary criteria by which to determine the most 
desirable type of area for the efficient performance of modern governmental 
functions. However, a few practical guides are possible. 

First, an area should be technically suitable. It should be the optimum 
size, and other factors should be conducive to the proper performance of 
the operations and services with which it is charged. 

Second, it should either be financially self-sufficient, or so obviously 
adapted to its functions that some degree of subsidization is justifiable. 

Third, it should be characterized by some elements of cohesiveness. Citi¬ 
zens within an area should be held together by some tangible ties not 
shared by inhabitants of adjacent areas. 
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Quite obviously the present system of decentralization in the United 
States completely ignores the first two requirements, and even the third is 
not perfectly met. 

SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS FOR CITY-COUNTY PROBLEMS 

Certain suggested solutions of varying practicability will be considered 
and evaluated. 

1. Consolidation of Rural Counties. It has been proposed that if small, 
poor, rural counties were combined, a more elficient and economical per¬ 
formance of their functions would be possible. Since today the farmer in his 
automobile can cross three counties as easily as he could formerly drive to 
the county seat, it would not seem impossible to broaden the area to which 
the “we-group” feeling could extend. 

As a matter of fact, however, in spite of several decades of agitation, 
county consolidation has made little progress. There are over 3,000 counties 
in this country, and less than a half dozen have consolidated. Much of the 
obstruction has come from local politicians. 

Oddly enough the county seems rather to be entering upon a period of 
revivification. State and federal grants for various purposes—pre-eminently 
roads and welfare—have increased the activity of the county, and during 
the past eight years under a federal administration which has so often been 
charged with over-centralization the assumption of new responsibilities 
plus the increase of available revenue has so strengthened the county unit 
as to make widespread consolidations even less likely in the future. 

2. Adjustment of City and County Jurisdictions. It has been noted above 
that many- complications arise from the impact of metropolitan centers on 
the county system. Experiments in various parts of the country indicate 
that these problems are not insoluble. 

Los Angeles County is proving that the county may be a valuable unit 
for undertaking public works and other services which it is impossible for 
any one of the cities within its boundaries to undertake. It is engaged in 
extensive plans for flood control, co-ordinating water-supply facilities, and 
offering superior police and personnel services on contract to the cities. 
Similar activities seem feasible in other medium-sized metropolitan regions 
or where—as in the case of Los Angeles—the county is unusually large. 
Such a program is obviously impossible where the metropolitan area extends 
over several counties or even states. 

Another solution has been tried in a few urban areas such as San Fran¬ 
cisco and Denver, where city and county government are combined. The 
writer is aware that in recommending this solution where the two areas 
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are roughly identical, he is running counter to the almost universal Amer¬ 
ican belief in the separation of city from county units; but it is his convic¬ 
tion that the competing jurisdictions which now exist are often absurd. 
Cities and counties render many of the same services—law enforcement, 
road construction, health programs, and planning. The tax systems arc 
frequently closely interwoven. No longer is there a sharp boundary between 
urban and rural sections. Since the advent of the automobile, the “city” is no 
longer compact and unified; it stretches out through suburban sections, and 
the last of these is practically continuous with the farming districts. 

Where the units of government are separate, financial loads become un¬ 
even, and “tax colonies” arise in the areas where tax rates are lower. Even 
in so small a town as that in which the writer lives—with a population of 
30,000—many so-called good citizens by living outside the city limits evade 
their share of the welfare, police, health, and other obligations*of the 
community to which they really belong. Moreover, because of the curious 
city-county relationship which exists there, as in many other areas, the city- 
dwellers pay not only for their own police protection but also supply one- 
half of the funds necessary to support the several county departments which 
protect those living on the periphery of the community. This case is by no 
means atypical. Possibly the height of absurdity in city-county separation is 
reached in New York City, where several counties are maintained within 
the city—serving no possible purpose other than as citadels of patronage. 

Opposition to the merging of city and county will always be found, of 
course, among local politicians who can usually gain at least a limited 
following. Under the usual American provision requiring that annexation 
of territory or city-county mergers must be approved by voters in all areas 
affected, it is relatively easy to block many desirable consolidations of this 

The major danger to be avoided in connection with this solution is city- 
county unification where the county is not actually large enough to cover 
the metropolitan area. The adequate performance of truly “metropolitan” 
services demands that the unit boundaries be based on more than political 
demarcations. 

The commonwealth of Virginia has utilized a somewhat different solu¬ 
tion. In that state, cities are distinct from counties® and thus the dangers 
of overlapping services and inequitable financial arrangements arc greatly 
reduced. Moreover, Virginia does not rely on the judgment of the electorate 
in determining the size of areas. Cities may bring suits in court to compel 


5. The same is true in St. Louis, where the city proper is govern men tally distinct from 
St Louis County surrounding it 
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annexation of parts of surrounding counties, and if the data submitted indi¬ 
cates that the combination would be generally beneficial, annexation is 
ordered by the court. 

On the whole the Virginia system is a saner one than that of most states, 
but certain dangers should be noted. The separation of a prosperous city 
from small and poor areas around it may leave the latter handicapped— 
lacking both efficient administration and financial self-sufficiency. When a 
city is expanding and is desirous of annexing territory, it should unques¬ 
tionably be forced to take the poor areas with the wealthy ones. 

3. Ad Hoc Areas. Where useful consolidation of governmental areas has 
been blocked for economic or political reasons, many states have established 
so-called ad hoc^ authorities. The New York Port Authority not only ex¬ 
tends into several cities and counties; it crosses two state borders. The 
Boston Metropolitan District furnishes parks and other services for the un¬ 
connected municipalities which make up that urban agglomeration of two 
million inhabitants. 

These ad hoc districts are to be viewed with some suspicion, since they 
do tend to confuse political responsibility and to decrease the over-all fiscal 
control of local governments, but until some better solution for the very 
real areal problems of government is devised, they serve a useful purpose. 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE STATES 

The most difficult problems of all are those which arise from the areal 
unsuitability of several of the States. Many arc either intrinsically too small 
for efficient administration or are so located as naturally to seem parts of 
other more “reasonable” areas of government. Sometimes adequate law 
enforcement is handicapped by physical features of the artificial area. Fre¬ 
quently a concentration of wealth or of poverty renders fiscal equalization 
impossible. Inadequate resources may handicap intelligent study of, and 
experimentation in, governmental and social problems. The President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education found that many American states were 
too poor to maintain adequate standards of education. But the Constitution 
safeguards each state against involuntary change; and voluntary change, in 
view of the strong state loyalties, seems unlikely, at least for many decades. 
Where then can we find a solution for the obvious and serious evils at¬ 
tendant upon the present state areas? 

Regionalism as a Possible Solution. There has been much discussion re¬ 
cently of “regionalism.” A large part of the writing on this subject seems 
to be characterized more by a sort of geographic mysticism than by con- 
6. “For this purpose.’* 
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struct!ve planning, but it is possible to outline three major types of regional¬ 
ism which have been recommended. 

a. OVER-ALL ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS. First of all there is the very practical 
attempt by the National Resources Planning Board and a few other federal 
agencies to work out general over-all administrative areas which would 
serve to co-ordinate Federal activities in several fields and which would 
facilitate the adaptation of various Federal programs to the needs of the 
regions. These have proved to be useful, but there is no indication that 
they would ever become a factor in counteracting the weaknesses of the 
state pattern. 

b. LARGE CULTURAL AREAS. Thc valuc of the regionalism which Professor 
Odum and certain others are advocating seems too largely cultural. It is 
undoubtedly true that our civihzation can best be understood in terms of 
certain great cultural areas, and the significance of this aspect of regionalism 
in artistic and sociological fields is probably great; but it seems unlikely 
that it will have any substantial efiect on concrete political and administra¬ 
tive problems for some time to come. 

c. REGIONAL “GOVERNMENTS.” More directly relevant to our difficulties is a 
suggestion made by Professor W. Y. Elliott of Harvard. He has proposed 
that the Federal Government delegate certain legislative and administrative 
functions to various regional “governments.” This is the most practical of 
thc “rcgionalisms” which have been outlined; but its adoption seems ex¬ 
tremely unlikely in thc first place, and in the second place the plan itself 
is not above criticism. Within an American system already over-complicated 
with levels of government, thc addition of another level is hardly an un- 
mixed blessing. Moreover, regionalism itself is no solution to some of the 
problems, particularly the fiscal ones, since certain whole regions are 
wealthier than others. 

More Obvious Solutions. Thc solution seems to lie in two directions: 

1. co-oPERATioN BETWEEN THE STATES. To somc extent co-opcration be¬ 
tween the states can modify many of thc evils from which we are suffering. 
Bridges have been constructed by two state governments where a political 
boundary was not a natural boundary. Co-operative crime control is becom¬ 
ing increasingly elective. For instance, a police teletype network stretches 
from New England to Ohio, and police blockades can be co-operatively laid 
on Michigan’s southern boundary. States have proved that they can forget 
their isolationism where joint advertisement or joint representation of com¬ 
mon economic interests seems desirable. 

2. ABSORPTION OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. WhcrC 

interstate co-opcration is impossible or inadequate, thc role of thc Federal 
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Ciovernment will undoubtedly increase. Functions which the states are fail¬ 
ing to perform either because geographical situation prevents or because the 
functions are by necessity “national” in scope will probably in time be 
absorbed by the Federal Government. Where the services are well or best 
[)crformed by the states but where some of the latter are handicapped by 
lack of financial resources, an extensive program of federal equalization be¬ 
tween areas seems to be the best solution. 

ONE LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT IN EVERY AREA. Every elfort should be made 
to alter state statutes and constitutions so that there is only one level of 
local government in every area, and that level broad enough for all normal 
local governmental purposes. The goal may never be attained but it is worth 
striving towards. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Political Boundaries and the Law 


THE first beginnings of co-operation among men are shrouded in the 
dim prehistoric past. The ordinary exigencies of getting food and shelter 
and of successfully reproducing their kind in a primitive world compelled 
co-operation, even if working together had not been imperative when attacks 
from human or animal enemies occurred, or when forest fires or floods 
assailed them. In these emergencies the leadership of the strongest and most 
resourceful naturally asserted itself and was likely to be continued and 
respected in more normal times. 

One cannot doubt, either, that in the long millenniums of jungle life war 
and conquest led to the creation of petty empires and finally of larger ones. 
First the valley of the Nile was brought under one dominion, as early as 
3400 B.C.; then the Babylonian and Assyrian Empires ruled the valleys of 
Mesopotamia. Later a splendid, virile civilization grew up in the Greek 
city-states and was merged into that of Rome—Republic and Empire—after 
which there was no widely recognized authority, except the Church, for a 
thousand years. 


NATIONALISM VS. IMPERIALISM 

After A.D. 1500 the first national states, as we know them, arose in England, 
France, Holland, Portugal, and Spain. Each of these nations acquired great 
empires, mainly by occupying lands sparsely populated by primitive peoples. 
Only occasionally were densely populated lands conquered, as in India and 
French North Africa. 

Today the greatest of empires—the British Empire—still exists. But the 
present is undoubtedly the age of the national state, that union of people 
who have enough of the common bonds of race, language, religion, and 
tradition to make them feel themselves a unit, a nation. In every part of 
the world peoples aspire to that national unity. In China, Central Europe, 
and the Balkan States people are determined to assert their right to nation¬ 
hood. The right of these peoples to an independent life is at present chal¬ 
lenged by the Japanese, the Germans, and the Italians, who consider them¬ 
selves to be superior peoples and who arc striving to compel the rising 
nationalities to serve them. It is possible that this attempt may succeed, but 
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in densely populated China and Europe it can only do so if wholesale 
eviction of people from their ancient homes is resorted to, and if the surviv¬ 
ing population is reduced to a servile status. There is no analogy between 
the recent conquest of old, thickly settled civilizations, as in China and 
Czechoslovakia, and the occupation some centuries ago of empty continents 
like Australia and North America. The present attempts at imperialistic 
conquest cannot succeed without the repression of the strongest force in the 
world today—nationalism. 

It is possible that by totalitarian methods, by the use of bombing planes, 
machine guns and mass extermination, some rising nations might be sup¬ 
pressed, but the result would not be justified if the experience of the British 
Empire may be taken as a criterion. This empire now includes live fully 
self-governing Dominions which are held to Britain by no bonds of force 
whatever. Many other parts of the British Empire are self-governing to a 
laigc degree, and only a few military posts are without any organs of self- 
rule. Even India is advancing rapidly toward full self-government, and the 
lime when she will receive it is not remote. If it cannot be said that the 
French and Dutch were as willing to grant self-rule to peoples capable of 
rising to nationhood, at least the governments of those empires operated in 
some accord with democratic rights and principles. The peoples of modern 
empires have looked forward to the relaxation of imperial control over 
them, as they were able to demonstrate their ability to govern themselves. 

THE PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL SOVEREICJNTY 

Unless the Japanese and Germans arc able to set up vast empires, ruth¬ 
lessly centralized and exploited for the benefit of new “master races,” we 
may expect to live in a world of many national, sovereign states, each 
claiming the right to an independent existence of its own. There are many 
definitions of sovereignty and of the State, but the essence of both is to be 
found in the ability of the state to enforce its will both internally and ex¬ 
ternally. 

Other Loyalties of Citizens. While the State is essential to the protection 
and permanence of the lesser groups within it, it is not absolute sovereign 
within its own boundaries; people living in a state may have many other 
loyalties. One has only to think of churches, corporations, lodges, colleges 
and their alumni, labor unions, and professional organizations in great 
variety to understand that the sovereignty of the state is not absolute over 
its own citizens. It has the power to coerce other groups, but its exercise of 
this power is limited. This, at any rate, is the normal situation in free 
societies. 
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Totalitarian Attempt to Defy Limitations. It remains to be seen whether 
the current cHort of the totalitarian regimes to absorb and control every 
other form of group life can succeed. The present prospect is that the fate 
of their attempt to exert absolute sovereignty at home will be determined 
by their ability to exert it abroad. The totalitarian state, especially in its 
Fascist form, is not able to be one thing at home and another outside its 
boundaries. It cannot exert complete control over every group and individual 
activity under it and at the same time exercise toleration and forbearance 
toward other states. Indeed the Fascist state is openly founded on the un¬ 
derstanding that all group conflict within the state shall be vigorously 
repressed in favor of aggression against other states. It is this understanding 
which “justifies” the pouring of everyone’s wealth and energy into making 
armaments and preparing for w^r. If the expectation of war and booty to 
be taken abroad were removed, the totalitarian state would be obliged to 
relax its iron controls, to stop driving its workers at a killing pace, to permit 
Its people to have again some of the free associations and activities which 
make normal life worth living. A Fascist state is therefore obliged always 
to be at war with at least one of its neighbors, and thus with the remainder 
of humanity. There is no logical or practical stopping place in the expansion 
of the totahtarian state. 

The Clash of Sovereign States and the Destruction of War. But if this 
attempt to extend absolute sovereignty hmitlessly is abnormal and fails in 
the end, we will still have no explanation for the normal assertion of 
national sovereignty. Even the democratic states profess to exercise the right 
to impose their will upon their neighbors in the settlement of disputes. 
Lesser means are usually tried first, but if these fail the sovereign state then 
goes to war to impose its will upon another “sovereign” state. Then, obvi¬ 
ously, one state or the other has its sovereignty suppressed or extinguished, 
except in the rare event of a perfect stalemate, in which case the sovereignty 
of both is impotent. 

The way in which this exercise of sovereignty is likely to work out at 
any time is illustrated by the outbreak of the Great Wars of 1914 and 1939. 
In 1914 the Austro-Hungarian Empire was rapidly disintegrating from 
within. The Austrians and Hungarians were in a distinct minority in their 
respective halves of the Empire. The subject Roumanians, Italians, Poles, 
and South Slavs, especially the last, were surging outward to join their 
fellow nationalities in surrounding states. Elaborate treason trials and other 
means of repression were ineffective. Hence the state, as represented by its 
dominant minorities, seized the occasion of the Sarajevo murders to assert 
its sovereignty over Serbia, the strongest outside magnet, hoping in the 
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process to re-establish its sovereignty within its own borders. Germany also 
exercised her sovereignty by warning all the other Powers to keep hands-off 
the Austro-Serbian war. But Russia, by an equally valid assertion of her 
supreme will, refused to stand idly by, and she was supported by France. 
Germany and Austria thereupon hastened to make their sovereignty good 
by waging war on France and Russia, and upon Britain, which refused the 
demand that she be neutral. At once the clash of sovereign wills among 
the Great Powers brought Europe down from a high peak of civilization to 
utterly stupid and destructive anarchy, in which such unthinkable follies 
were committed as: (a) the effort of Germany to bleed France to death at 
Verdun, at a cost of 600,000 lives, half of them German; (b) the wasting 
of 400,000 British lives by Marshal Haig in the capture of Passchendaele 
ridge during the annual rainy season; and (c) the sinking of millions of 
tons of shipping vessels filled with all manner of usable goods. 

This clash of sovereign wills ended with Austria-Hungary demolished, 
Germany starved and humiliated, the Russian and Turkish Empires liqui¬ 
dated, and the economy of the entire world almost fatally dislocated. Yet in 
1939 the indefinitely expanding sovereignty of Nazi Germany, as vested in 
one man, Hitler, plunged Europe into another deadly waste of human life 
and resources. 

The Illusion of Absolute Sovereignty, It would seem that no further 
demonstration of the fact that absolute national sovereignty is an illusion 
would be needed. Such a sovereignty could exist only if one state mastered 
the whole of the world, as Rome once did master it. It is conceivable 
that one state could exercise sovereignty over Europe and its colonics, an¬ 
other over Asia, and another over the Americas. Yet no one of the logical 
candidates for this distinction cares to stand on its own in attempting to 
attain it. There was a time when the United States refused to enter the 
League of Nations and withdrew unto herself on the sovereign mount of 
isolation. But when the foundations of all civilized life on this planet began 
to crack resoundingly again, our Government made a long-sustained effort 
to draw the other states of this hemisphere around it in closer union. In a 
quaking world, half a League was better than none. Likewise, Russia 
scoffed at the League of Nations for fifteen years, until great danger on two 
fronts made her glad to seek the haven of the already damaged and weak¬ 
ened League. Nor did she waver from support of the League until a treaty 
with Germany had been made. And Germany, the supreme embodiment of 
sovereign ego, also did not dare to enforce her mastery upon her neighbors 
until she had made alliances first with Italy and Japan and then with 
Russia. 
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If no single state on the globe is willing really to trust to its own sov¬ 
ereign power, either for aggressive or defensive purposes, it is clear that 
absolute national sovereignty does not exist. Of course the conception of 
some sixty sovereign states all imposing their supreme will upon one an¬ 
other is an intellectual absurdity. It adds up to nothing more than a condi¬ 
tion of world anarchy, latent, perhaps, at times, but always likely to break 
out with devastating and ever-spreading force. 

The continual clash of nations over state sovereignty patently constitutes 
the greatest problem which confronts the human race. It prevents any 
nation from enjoying security, for if it escapes war or conquest its economic 
life is disrupted or curtailed by recurrent wars and fears of war. When 
nations were all primarily agricultural and nearly self-sufficient, when they 
were really separated from each other in time and space, when horses and 
sails were used for motive power and weapons were effective only at close 
range, each nation could claim to be sovereign without the claim’s being 
obviously untenable. But now that man’s scientific genius shrinks time and 
space visibly every decade, the chaos of jostling nationalisms becomes con¬ 
stantly more dangerous to all. Also, in this period of revolutionary change 
the one thing which appears to be most certain is the progressive increase 
in speed of means of communication and means of destruction. Our scien¬ 
tists and chemists, our inventors and engineers are inexorably destroying 
the physical immunity of every spot on the globe. If only the present rates 
of “progress” are maintained, it may safely be predicted that within a very 
few decades there will not be a great city on any continent which cannot 
be attacked from the air. And in the United States alone there are 18,000,- 
000 people who live in seacoast cities, which arc, of course, the most liable 
to attack. 

MEANS OF PREVENTING MUITJAL DESTRUCTION OF NATIONS 

What, then, arc the means at our disposal for preventing the mutual 
destruction of modern nations in the machine age.? 

The Resources of Diplomacy. The oldest resource is, of course, the diplo¬ 
matic intercourse which the nations maintain with each other. Ambassadors 
were sent on special occasions in ancient times, but it was not until inter¬ 
national life expanded in the modern era that permanent diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives became the rule. Now, more than a thousand diplomatic missions 
of varying rank connect fifty capitals, keeping their nations in touch with 
one another and settling a multitude of disputes, not all of them minor. 
Only the Great Powers may send ambassadors, according to the rules drawn 
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up at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, but there are missions of appropriate 
rank for the smaller states. 

These state missions are supplemented by a far more numerous body of 
consuls, some six thousand in number, who are stationed in foreign coun¬ 
tries. These men and their staffs control directly the great streams of inter¬ 
national life which flow between the nations. Each one shepherds, assists, 
and governs the people of his nation who come his way, even to administer¬ 
ing their estates, if necessary. He also looks after the commercial interests 
of his country. Every ship and every case of goods must have consular 
audiority to move. And it is the duty of the consul, as well, to send back 
complete information to his government on all business and economic 
developments. 

Of recent years our consular and diplomatic services have been organized 
together as the Foreign Service of the United States. As in other countries, 
this service is our first line of defense, yet Congress nevei thinks of appro¬ 
priating for Its yearly operation half as much as the original cost ot one 
first-class battleship. 

It does, however, finance contacts with other countries by other depart¬ 
ments of government, such as the Departments of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce. Private groups also maintain a great multitude ot international 
organizations. Bankers, business men, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, laborers, 
and many other groups have their own international organizations, which 
exchange information and promote understanding in their various fields. 

Public International Unions. The urgent necessity of regulating inter¬ 
national life has also compelled the creation of a long list of public inter¬ 
national unions, which are governmental in character, but whose functions 
arc largely non-political. Great rivers which flow through several nations 
arc subject to international regulation, such as that of the European Com¬ 
mission of the Danube, established in 1856, and that of the Rhine, Congo, 
and Chinese river commissions. In 1856, the widespread use of the telegraph 
necessitated the creation of the International Telegraphic Union, which now 
has a permanent administrative bureau at Berne. Its sixty members are all 
states which have public ownership of telegraph facilities. The union is 
responsible in great measure for the efficient telegraph service which operates 
throughout the world. 

By 1906 a Radiotelegraphic Union had become essential. This organiza¬ 
tion now has eighty member states complying with the rules made by its 
administrative bureau. But best known of all is the Universal Postal Union, 
initiated by the Postmaster General of the United States in 1872. Now, 
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with a few minor exceptions, every state and colony in the world belongs 
to this Union, and are co-ordinated by its administrative bureau at Berne. 
In the periodic congresses which discuss and modify its fundamental rules, 
action is taken by a majority vote, and the disadvantages of being outside 
the union arc so great that no member which finds itself in the minority 
ever resigns. The world is accordingly a unit for postal services. Mail moves 
smoothly over the whole of its surface at uniform rates and normally with¬ 
out delay, whereas formerly it required dollars for postage and several 
months of time to send a letter to a far-distant land. 

Before the League of Nations was founded there were nearly fifty public 
international unions, dealing with such subjects as health, sanitation, 
commerce, and navigation. Many were merged with the League, but at 
least twenty-live important ones remain. Among these are the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures (Paris); the Bureau of Trade Marks, 
Copyrights, and Patents (Berne); the International Red Cross (Geneva); 
and the International Institute of Agriculture (Rome), which owes its 
origin to an American, David Lubin. In all of these organizations, which 
are now considered indispensable, the member states have surrendered a 
fraction of their sovereign control over what used to be purely domestic 
matters before increased facilities for communication throughout the world 
made them matters of international concern.^ ^ 

IMPULSES TOWARD WAR 

It IS not these chiefly economic matters which lead to the tragedies of 
war, but the political issues—the desire for prestige or power, the desire to 
possess certain territories, the urge to unite racial comrades (real or bogus), 
the wish to get political control of economic resources. It is when nations 
surrender to myths and mystical leaders that the peace is most endangered. 
There is no denying, of course, that in times of world-wide economic de¬ 
pression there are too many people in Japan, Italy, and Germany, just as 
there are at such times in Britain, the United States, and Brazil. It does not 
follow, however, that the first three peoples, any more than the second 
three, can solve their future problems by bringing a vast aggregation of 
alien peoples and territories under their rule, for the United States, sup¬ 
posedly the richest of all nations in land resources, has probably had as tre¬ 
mendous an unemployment problem in recent years as any nation. 

I L F Sthmcckcbior discusses twenty nine intcrnauonal organizations in which the United 
States hav munbcrship, including the Inteinational Labor Organization, in his International 
Organizations in W/tuh the United States Partiapates (Washington. Brookings Institution, 
1Q35) I he United States entered the I L. O by a joint resolution of the two houses of 
Congress on June ig, 1934, thus avoiding a long struggle to achieve a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate by the usual treaty route. 
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It is agreed also that the three Scandinavian peoples were never notably bet¬ 
ter off in economic resources than the Germans. Yet the Scandinavians, know¬ 
ing that conquest was not for them, managed by their wits and by economic 
and political co-operation at home to trade with the whole of the earth and 
to maintain a fine and splendidly distributed standard of living, without 
war or threats of war until the advent of Hitler. 

The Germans, on the other hand, having become rich and prosperous by 
world trade, were, in 1914, still restless and dissatisfied—at least this was true 
of their ruling classes. A politically inexperienced and immature people, in 
whom the herd instinct had been deepened by many generations of the 
most individuality-destroying military discipline, the Germans surrendered 
again, in 1933, to a regime which promised to solve all their economic 
troubles and make them great again by the sword or, preferably, by bran¬ 
dishing the sword. The result has been the squandering of at least fifty 
billion dollars for wholly uneconomic ersatz industries and for weapons of 
war which can earn a return only if they are used to loot other peoples. 
The logical end result is the prostration of the German people again in the 
ruins of a country which could have been highly prosperous, instead of 
strained and rationed; a country which could have been firmly braced 
against another world depression, instead of ruined by the economic dis¬ 
locations which her own war is certain to cause in the world, if she had 
spent the fifty billions for constructive, peaceful purposes. Thus “poor” 
Germany squanders immense wealth in ways which impoverish her, in an 
effort to become great and impregnably strong. 

Mussolini’s costly exploits in Ethiopia and Spain are a lesser example of 
the operation of the same delusion, and Japan’s colossal campaign of rapine 
in China may prove to be the greatest catastrophe of all. Many students 
believe that Japan will destroy herself as a Great Power. It should be added 
also that no nation has a right to the lands of its neighbors merely because 
it pursues a policy of unlimited aggressive expansion. 

BEGINNINGS IN INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The pursuit of such manias inevitably compels the study and develop¬ 
ment of stronger institutions of world government by all peacefully inclined 
peoples. The follies and indescribable wastes of war also drive us toward 
this objective. It is, of course, after one of these orgies of barbaric conduct 
that we feel the urgency of international government most keenly. Even 
the kings and their ministers who finally overcame Napoleon felt that 
Europe should have some sort of “general management.” 

The Holy Alliance. The Holy Alliance formed by the rulers of Russia, 
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Austria, and Prussia, in 1815, was a very rudimentary form of government, 
but it gave mandates to Austria and France to suppress revolts in Italy and 
Spain. 

The Monroe Doctrine. When it tried to suppress the new republics of 
Latin America, it was blocked by the Anglo-American Monroe Doctrine, 
which, enforced by the British Navy, gave the Americas a century of im¬ 
munity from invasion. After the collapse of the Holy Alliance in 18^0, 
British authority was sufficient to prevent world wars from starting in 
Europe. 

The Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. But when Bismarck created 
the Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy (1879- 
1882), France and Russia drew together (1892-1894) and a balance of 
power resulted which eventually compelled Britain to take sides and com¬ 
plete the Triple Entente (1904-1907). There were then two rival organiza¬ 
tions, each straining for physical and diplomatic mastery, until they finally 
slid into the World War of 1914. 

The Concert of Europe.” Occasionally from 1848 to 1914 all of the Great 
Powers did manage to work together as the “Omcert of Europe.” The 
Concert had no permanent organization, and its functioning depended 
upon the initiative of one power and the chance that neither of the two 
grand alliances wanted to fight over the dispute of the moment. The most 
successful operation of the Concert came during the Balkan Wars of 1912- 
191V For six months during this critical period the ambassadors of the six 
Powers met almost incessantly in London, quarreling and bickering con¬ 
stantly, but managing to keep any of the Powers from joining in the Balkan 
wars. Yet the very success of the Concert in this instance laid the ground 
for the World War the next year, for the Austrians were so outraged by 
the restraints which the London Conference of Ambassadors put upon their 
freedom to prevent Serbia’s aggrandizement that they fully resolved not to 
find themselves in that predicament again. And when the Sarajevo assassina¬ 
tions gave them a chance to strike, the Vienna rulers first dissimulated for 
three weeks and then hurled at Serbia—and Europe—ultimatum, declara¬ 
tion of war, and armed hostilities in such rapid succession that neither Sir 
Edward Grey nor any one else could assemble a conference. 

THE CREATION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

After the World War, with its mil of ten millions dead, its $386,000,- 
000,000 of wasted wealth, its world-wide train of famine, pestilence, and 
economic dislocation, there was a strong demand in every civilized nation 
that some international organization be formed to prevent the outbreak of 
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such colossal follies in the future. Long before the war ended, the European 
Neutrals had a great organization centering in Holland, the British had a 
distinguished organization, and the Americans had their League to Enforce 
Peace—all looking toward the creation of a league of nations to keep the 
peace in the future. The League to Enforce Peace was probably the greatest 
spontaneous movement in American history. Organized in June 1915, with 
Ex-President William H. Taft at its head, it grew rapidly until its leader¬ 
ship contained most of the celebrated names in the land, especially Repub¬ 
lican names, and its great rank and file was organized in every congressional 
district. Its second national convention in Washington, May 17, 1916, was 
an immense gathering of more than 2,000 delegates who heard President 
Wilson’s first commitment to the league idea. 

From then until the end of the war the President put the league proposal 
at the heart of his series of momentous addresses, and there seemed‘to be 
almost complete national agreement that a league of nations should be 
created. But as the war closed the congressional elections of 1918 gave the 
Republicans a majority of two in the Senate, and thus control of the ma¬ 
chinery of the body which would ratify the treaty of peace. At once the 
new Senate leaders decided that they would oppose with reservations and 
amendments whatever league of nations charter the President might later 
secure in the peace conference. On April 29, 1919, after the League Cove¬ 
nant had been published. Senators Lodge and Borah agreed that a direct 
vote on the Treaty in the Senate would mean the approval of the League. 
Action was therefore delayed until the following November, and the par¬ 
liamentary struggle did not end in the final defeat of the Covenant until 
March 19, 1920. 

While the long campaign against the League was being waged in the 
United States, the League came into being and thirty-three states entered 
it, including most of the American Republics which would be even more 
subject than the United States to all the dangers which the latter feared. For 
many months the other nations refused to believe that the abstention of the 
United States could be permanent. When it became evident that we would 
not soon reconsider, other distant nations, such as Canada, began to say 
that they were too remote and too safe to be required to enforce the 
League Covenant. Then other peoples, such as the Danes, complained that 
they were too close to the probable scene of future trouble to be able to take 
part in all League action against aggressor states. Great Britain also took 
the position that she could not be responsible for order beyond the Rhine. 
The result of so much retreating was that the League Assembly finally 
interpreted Articles 10 and 16, the key articles of the Covenant, in such 
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fashion as to remove their automatic character and to assure future ag¬ 
gressors that League action against them would probably not be very 
drastic. 


THE WORLD COURT 

In the United States the belief that our aid in a crucial world endeavor 
was being frustrated was so deep that successive administrations felt forced 
to offer some substitute for the League. President Harding’s campaign 
managers had promised “an association of Nations”—“a” league instead of 
the League which already existed. And when they found the other nations 
unreceptive to this idea, Harding proposed our entry into the World Court. 

In 1899 the Czar of Russia, finding himself too poor to keep up the arms 
race with Germany and Austria, suddenly astounded the foreign offices of 
Europe by proposing a disarmament conference. No one liked the idea, but 
all felt compelled to attend, and the American delegation succeeded in 
securing the adoption of what was called the Permanent Court of Arbitra¬ 
tion. It was really not a court, but a large panel of qualified men from 
which arbitrators might be drawn. The effort to secure a real court failed, 
partly because the powers did not want it and partly because they could not 
agree on a method of selecting the judges. It was the old deadlock of large 
and small states. 

This difficulty was solved in creating the World Court provided for in 
the League Covenant, on the suggestion of Elihu Root, who had labored for 
a world court for many years. He proposed that the judges be elected by 
both the League Council, in which the Great Powers would have a veto, 
and the League Assembly, in which equal representation of all states would 
give the small states a veto. The Court was thus successfully constituted 
as a permanent body, with eleven judges elected for nine years and four 
deputy judges—now fifteen and four respectively. Its scat is at the Hague, 
and it has decided twenty-seven cases and handed down the same number 
of advisory opinions. These opinions have frequently been of great aid in 
elucidating points of international law and in determining treaty interpre¬ 
tations requested by the League Council in its attempts to settle interna¬ 
tional disputes. No one could allege that the twenty-seven judgments of the 
Court have settled any of the political disputes between great powers which 
lead to war. Yet many of the decisions have been of real importance in dis¬ 
posing of serious international litigation, and they have constituted a 
beginning of authoritative case law, out of which a viable international 
law may grow. 

Nevertheless, the Court was never a substitute for the League itself, since 
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for a long time to come the governments will not submit the decisive polit¬ 
ical questions to it, if indeed they ever can. The effort of the United States 
to enter the Court was frustrated, moreover, by the opposition of the same 
Senate leaders who blocked our entry into the League, and by the same 
methods. They prevented action from February 24, 1923, to January 28, 
1926, at which time reservations were voted, some of which the other mem¬ 
bers of the Court could not accept. Other years of delay followed, and the 
measure was defeated again in 1933, largely by a deluge of telegrams pre¬ 
cipitated by Father Charles E. Coughlin and William Randolph Hearst.^ 

THE PACT OF PARIS 

The attempt to enter the Court having failed, a substitute for the substi¬ 
tute was found in the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1929. In this short, concise 
treaty every nation in existence, with one or two unimportant exceptions, 
agreed that they would renounce war “as an instrument of national policy,” 
and that the “settlement or the solution of all disputes or conflicts, of what¬ 
ever nature or of whatever origin they may be,” should never be “sought,” 
“except by peaceful means.” In language which no one could evade, war 
was at last declared to be illegal. 

To be sure, there was no express obligation in the treaty to take any 
action against war-makers, and for this reason the treaty was piloted suc¬ 
cessfully through the Senate by its leading isolationist. Senator William E. 
Borah. To the extent that it lulled the uneasy conscience of the American 
people into feeling that at last we had made our contribution to the world’s 
peace it was a loss. Yet the complaint of many international lawyers that 
it was a bad mistake, since wars must be and so it is better to have them 
“declared” and conducted under the rules of “the law” than waged as a 
clandestine activity, docs not seem very substantial. Surely it was time that 
the cloak of legality and perfect respectability v/as removed from a practice 
so utterly destructive of human values and material achievements as war is. 
As the machine age gathers ever-increasing momentum it becomes con¬ 
stantly clearer that the race between war and our efforts to control it is 
deadly and desperate. With the whole future of civilization in the greatest 
peril it cannot be too soon to dc-lcgalizc war. 

THE BREAK-UP OF WORLD ORDER 

The same conclusion applies with still greater force to the organization 
of the nations for protection against war. Nor does the failure of the first 
League of Nations absolve the nations from continuing to strive for such a 

2 The earlier years of the strug^?lc have been described by the writer in his The Treaty 
Veto of the American Senate (New York: Putnam, 1930), chaps. 9 and 10. 
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world organization. The coming of world war again, on an immense scale 
both in Europe and in Asia, and before the near-mortal wounds of the last 
holocaust had healed, only hammers home with crushing weight the neces¬ 
sity of stopping the degradation and destruction of our civilization while 
there is time. 

The descent of the nations into another maelstrom of mutual destruction 
was rapid enough. Up until the Japanese invasion of Manchuria, in Septem¬ 
ber 19^, the authority of the League of Nations still seemed impressive. 
Hut the Japanese militarists knew that British and French imperialists would 
not back the League strongly in order to restrain them in Manchuria, 
especially when the world was at the bottom of a great depression. Suddenly 
Americ.ms discovered that the world did need a League of Nations. We 
hastened to Geneva and tried to stiffen the League, but we could not sud¬ 
denly do from the outside what ten years of powerful leadership on the 
inside might have done. The smaller nations did register through the 
Ixague Assembly an almost total moral condemnation of Japan’s conduct 
by the whole of humanity. It was demonstrated by the League’s Lytton 
Ckimmission, too, that the facts concerning a dispute could be obtained 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. From the long-range view these 
were important gains, achievements which would have been declared im¬ 
possible before 1920. 

But from the standpoint of fulfilling the L.eague’s main function they 
were meager enough. Most important was the turning loose of a flood of 
other predatory adventures. As sSoon as he saw that Japan was to go unre¬ 
strained, Mussolini plunged at once for Ethiopia. But the British people 
rallied to such strong support of the League in the great Peace Ballot of 
19:^5 that the British Government was compelled, against its will, to lead 
the League in a pretense of imposing economic sanctions upon Italy. Had 
the Ethiopians been able to hold out as long as the military critics predicted, 
the sanctions would have brought Italy to a serious condition. But Italian 
bombers and poison gas ended the war quickly, while Hitler was militar¬ 
izing the Rhineland. Having fortified his back door. Hitler drove Germany 
furiously forward on the road of conc|ucsr, always combining threats and 
promises to the outside world and covering his advances with great clouds 
of anti-communist vituperation. His resignation from the League of Na¬ 
tions, October 14, 1933; the murder of Chancellor Dollfus of Austria, July 
23, 19^4; the announced creation of a German air force and of conscription 
in March, 19^5; denunciation of the Locarno Treaty, March 7, 1936; the 
conquest of Austria in March, 1937; the destruction of Czechoslovakia in 
the Munich surrender by France and Britain in September, 1938; the con- 
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quest of Prague in March, 1939 destruction of Poland in September, 

1939—this roster of successful forays is evidence enough of the international 
anarchy which one determined aggressor, if tolerated, can create. But the 
loosing of Communist Russia as a conquering force brought the number of 
Great Power aggressors to four, out of seven, and left the peoples who had 
not yet lost their liberties precariously on the defensive. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE LEAGUE 

In the midst of this dire state of affairs, the achievements of the League 
of Nations seem to be very small constructive elements in a world lashed 
by destructive storms. Yet these achievements should not be lost sight of 
in building for the future. 

Solution of Political Problems of Small States. In the political field the 
League did secure settlements in the Aaland Islands and Upper Silesia dis¬ 
putes; when all other means had failed. It saved Albania from piecemeal 
extinction in 1921. After failures in the Vilna and Corfu putsches the League 
produced its model case in the Greco-Bulgarian clash of 1925, when a typical 
frontier war between two small states was squelched. In the same year its 
mediation of the Mosul dispute was also successful. 

Supervision of the Mandate System. The League’s supervision of the 
Mandate System for the administration of the cx-Gcrman and Turkish 
colonies has been only partly effective, but it has unquestionably pointed 
the way toward a solution of the vexed question of the exploitation and 
control of backward areas. In its supervision of the many treaties designed 
to guarantee the rights of the racial and cultural minorities in Central 
Europe, the League likewise had only limited success, but again its action 
pointed in the right direction. 

International Labor Organization. In the non-political field the League’s 
great wing, the International Labor Organization, has become a recognized 
world source of information about labor conditions and action for their 
improvement. 

Rehabilitation of Austria, Hungary, and Greece. The League’s Financial 
Section presided over the successful rehabilitation of Austria, Hungary, and 
Greece, administering large loans in each case. 

Improvement of Health Conditions. The League’s world-wide fight 
against the opium traffic compelled the participation even of a reluctant 
United States, in its own self defense, as did the splendid work of the Health 
Section. The dope traffic and epidemic diseases will respect no national 
boundaries. Nor do the dealers in the white-slave traffic, as the League’s 
labors in this field have amply shown. 
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Improvement in Means of Travel and Communication. The work of the 
Transit and Communications Section has been of great value to numberless 
travelers and business men. And the League’s work in intellectual co¬ 
operation cannot be dismissed as negligible. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF AUTHORITY AND LOYALTY 

The direction in which international government is evolving can best be 
determined by observing the movement of life within the nations—the 
democratic nations, if we assume that their way of life is valid and sound. 

In Town, County, State and Nation. In the free countries every man is 
a citizen of a town or county which gets his first loyalty and performs as 
many functions for him as it can. In Canada, Australia, and the United 
States each citizen is also a part of a province or state which bears the main 
responsibilities of government—public order, public health, education, the 
provision and control of transportation, the regulation of business, and the 
promotion of agriculture. This governmental unit also gains loyalty from its 
citizens in return for important services which it renders them. Yet in 
times of stress some of these services have to be supported or taken over by 
the stronger hand of the national government, which has always the crucial 
duty to preserve the life of the whole people and to look after their general 
welfare. This government, too, exacts a loyalty from the citizen, the supreme 
loyalty of death in its defense, if that is necessary. In some cases it enjoys 
a greater loyalty than the other areas of government receive; in others a 
lesser. 

A New ''Layer” of Government. Today another “layer” of government, 
the final one, is in process of creation, and with it a new loyalty. Before 1915 
no belief in the necessity or desirability of world government existed. Since 
then the League of Nations, with its many successes and its tragic failures, 
when the fate of all peoples finally rested upon its too slender supports, has 
dramatized to informed people everywhere the inescapable need of world 
government—for a world which science has fused into a unit for purposes 
of trade and travel and war. In the past twenty years a union of nations 
has been born in the minds of a minority of citizens in every state on the 
globe. At least at times it has also lived in the minds of a majority of the 
people in some nations, both great and small. Considering that for millen¬ 
niums war was accepted as a matter of course, and that for centuries the 
national state has been worshiped as the final fruit of man’s political 
genius, the sweep of the league idea has been unbelievably rapid—perhaps 
not rapid enough to keep man from destroying himself with the machines 
he has created, but swift enough to give real hope for the future. Nor is 
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there cause to believe that the new loyalty to super-national government 
which events seem to be demanding will destroy the old loyalties. They 
will live in proportion to the services rendered by each unit of government. 

In the future distribution of authority from county seat to world capital 
the ideal will undoubtedly be to keep power at the bottom as much as pos¬ 
sible, conceding to the top what must be yielded if life is to be safe or even 
tolerable in the lower units. With the power to keep order on a world scale 
there must go also the power to permit and control peaceful change. It will 
not be enough to forbid forcible change, unless the processes for supervising 
inevitable changes are created. An indisputably dynamic world requires 
dynamic processes of government, not dynamic dictatorships to hold it up 
at the point of numberless cannon. 

TOWARD FUTURE WORLD ORGANIZATION 

The enormous new building which housed the staffs of the League Secre¬ 
tariat, which dealt with all the matters just noted and many others, still 
stands on the shores of Lake Leman, symbolizing the problem of world 
government with which the future must wrestle. That there should be world 
organization for keeping the peace essential to the performance of necessary 
administrative services can hardly be questioned again. In every village in 
the United States there are dozens of organizations, educational, fraternal, 
cultural, business, and economic. In each of our states there are federations 
of many hundreds and thousands of local organizations. In the United 
States there are national federations of countless subsidiary organizations. 
From the village to the nation we attempt to do nothing without organiza¬ 
tion, permanent or temporary. It is accordingly not reasonable to suppose 
that the greatest problem which confronts a world becoming more and more 
closely knit can be handled without organization on a scale adequate to 
achieve conditions in which the people of every nation can live and breathe 
and plan. 

World opinion is divided as to the most feasible method of taking an¬ 
other step in world organization. There are three principal schools of 
thought. 

Plan of the European Unionists. First, there are the European Unionists, 
some of whom believed that the close union of France and Britain in the 
second World War would form the natural nucleus of a wider union. The 
Allies achieved unity of their armed forces on land and sea before the 
second World War opened. They quickly pooled their economic resources 
and their shipping, fixed the exchange rate for their moneys, combined for 
foreign buying, and lowered tariffs between themselves. Even Mr. Chamber- 
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lain looked forward to preserving much of this unity after the war. Others 
stand for a more theoretical all-European federal union into which Germany 
and Italy would somehow be fitted. 

Strett's Plan for '‘Union NowP The advocates of Clarence Streit’s plan 
for “Union Now”^ would begin with a nucleus of the fifteen most advanced 
democracies—including the British Dominions, and the older democracies 
of Western Europe. The incomplete democracies of Latin America and any 
new ones created later would be left for later admission, after they had 
demonstrated the stability of their democratic institutions. This set-up would 
have a world basis and the economic and military power to keep the peace. 
It would be a true federal union, formed on the model of our own, and 
would control foreign affairs, defense, currency, immigration, and tariffs 
for all Its members. 

Return to the League. The third course open in the future is obviously to 
return to the League of Nations, build on the invaluable experience of its 
first twenty years, strengthen its powers and ns membership, but leave it a 
confederation which would allow ns members some leeway in deciding 
what contribution they would make to the suppression of each case of 
aggression. If each member were bound to take some action against every 
aggressor, be it only economic sanctions of lesser degree, it is contended by 
many that enough flexibility would be achieved to give a workable confed¬ 
eration. The assumption is that the experience of war on a world scale twice 
in rapid succession, together with the possibility of other wars in the future, 
will make the whole world feel that no nation can afford to hold entirely 
aloof when aggrcs.sion begins anywhere. 

Only the future can tell what form the coming international government 
will take; but of one thing we may be certain—that it will not be the ex¬ 
pression of any idealistic yearning but only of response to the compulsions 
of the machine age. The trend toward wider union is too strong to be 
doubted, but it will come only because life is found to be too intolerably 
insecure without it. It would seem to be clear that the peoples of the world 
are going to be integrated, cither on regional or world bases, by the brute 
force of new “master races” obeying dictatorial rulers, or in federal unions 
of free peoples. Which road we shall take is of the utmost importance to 
every person in every nation. The one path runs forward toward a healthy 
development of free world civilization; the other leads backward toward 
the domination and decadence of Rome, with humane and civilized living 
blacked out all along the way—and at the end. 


\ See CKirencc K Streir, Union Now (New York Harper, 19^9) This remarkable book 
IS the most stimulaiin>i one to appc.tr in the turrent debate 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Forms and Types of Government 


STATES AND GOVERNMENTS DISTINGUISHED 

WHEREVER people gather into communities in a definite territory and 
poyess that common consciousness which causes them to speak of them¬ 
selves as a state, there political organization is necessary. This organization, 
called government, enables the state to issue its commands and exercise its 
powers of ruling. Thus the American people living on a fixed part of North 
America called the United States, which they regard as their state, are gov¬ 
erned by a political organization which has the power and the right to rule 
over them. It is not unusual for states to change their governments in order 
to meet new conditions, or for other reasons. The state of France has ex¬ 
perienced two imperial and three republican forms of government since the 
beginning of her revolution in 1789. 

SUCCESSION OF GOVERNMENTAL FORMS 

Students of government, especially those of ancient times, have wondered 
if there is a natural order by which governments develop, for no state has 
ever retained the same form of government throughout its entire history. 
Thus far there is no unanimity ot opinion. One of the earliest of the specu¬ 
lators was the philosopher, Plato, who listed the succession of governmental 
forms as aristocracy, timocracy (rule by the military), oligarchy, mob rule, 
and tyranny.' His pupil, Aristotle, disagreed with Plato, saying that the 
types and their order should be: monarchy, tyranny, aristocracy, oligarchy, 
polity, and democracy (mob rule). When democracy had run its course, 
monarchy appeared again, whereupon the succession was repeated. This 
rotation came to be known as the Aristotelian cycle of government.^ The 
list of writers on this subject since Aristotle is long. Perhaps the most prom¬ 
inent among them during Roman times was the historian, Polybius. In 
modern times Bluntschli, Schlcicrmachcr, and Montesquieu are typical.* 

I Plato, The Repuhltt, bk VTII 

1. See Aristotle, Politics, bk. Ill, chap. 15; Woodrow Wilson, The State, chap. XlII, secs. 
1395 - 7 - 

3. Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, bk. II, chap. i. James Wilford Garner, Political Science 
and Government (New York American Book, 1928), pp. 362 ff., is the most helpful elemen¬ 
tary discussion of this topic. 
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But in spite of learned discussions and ingenious treatments the thesis has 
not been established. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF STATES AND GOVERNMENT 

A review of history establishes that each period has been characterized 
by certain types of government. 

1. Tribes and Blood Groups. During the earliest of recorded times tribes 
and blood groups prevailed. They were of necessity small and were ruled 
by chiefs and councils. It was a period for the testing of political power, 
when the authority of the chief was limited by the democratic opinion of 
general assemblies or by the views of the warriors or of the elders, or by a 
combination of these. Sometimes the older men ruled, as was the case 
among the ancient Hebrews. This form of government was called patri¬ 
archy. Sometimes, as was the case among some of the American Indians, 
the women ruled, and this form of government was called matriarchy. 

2. Oriental Empires. Later appeared the ancient Oriental states, the em¬ 
pires of Egypt, Persia, Chaldea, Babylon, and others, which were ruled by 
kings, emperors, and their courts. These monarchies and despotisms tended 
to develop ruling classes and administrative officials. Society was controlled 
by a hierarchy of officials, headed by the priestly, military, and civil-servant 
classes. At their head was the emperor. The greatest role of government 
was adjustment of relationships between political authority and individual 
freedom. Classification of these governments was impossible. 

3. Oligarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy in Greece. Ancient Greece tried 
almost all forms of government known to man, but oligarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy prevailed. Self-government made rapid advances as democ¬ 
racy and its principles were exploited. The city-state was a political labora¬ 
tory and the results of their experiments were tributes to the political genius 
of the Greeks. Almost all forms of government tried since ancient times 
have been modifications and adaptations of Greek predecessors. Because 
Greece tried so many different forms of government, her scholars were the 
first to attempt serious classifications of them. 

4. The First World Empire. Rome followed Greece, building the first 
world empire. Beginning as a city-state similar to those of Greece, she 
merged by successive stages into a despotic empire ruled by wealthy aristo¬ 
crats who controlled the votes of the Roman mobs. This world state with 
its sovereign organization, widespread unity, uniform laws, and world peace 
found no practical need for a classification of the forms of government, al¬ 
though philosophers such as Polybius and Cicero attempted to account for 
Rome’s greatness by demonstrating the superiority of Roman institutions 
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over those of other people. For instance, Polybius attributed the permanence 
of the Roman government to the fact that it contained a share of every good 
form of government: Monarchy was represented in the consuls, aristocracy 
in the nobles who made up the senate, and democracy in the popular 
assemblies. 

5. Feudalism in the Middle Ages. Rome gave way to the Middle Ages 
and feudalism. During this time the Catholic Church predominated. Its 
government was modeled on that of the Roman Empire. These times were 
principally religious and secondarily political. Kings, lords, barons, princes, 
and other rulers waged constant warfare for political independence or con¬ 
trol. The Aristotelian classification of governments was modified to meet 
the exigencies of a society with its eyes constantly fixed on the day of judg¬ 
ment. Roman, Teutonic, and‘Christian institutions were fused when the 
Roman Empire fell without being replaced by any new state and government. 
It was a strange period when men fixed one eye on the Roman greatness 
which had passed beyond return, and the other eye on the day of judgment 
which, when it came, could only mean the end of all government. 

6. The National State. This chaos gave birth to the national state, whose 
rulers at first were the sworn enemies of world empires, and to the cen¬ 
tralized authority both of the Church and of the State. When the monarchs 
had served their usefulness, they gave way to democracy and representative 
government. Meanwhile, a new international order, composed of sovereign 
states, equals one of the other in the eyes of the law, appeared. It gave rise 
to modern international law and the concept of a family of nations acknowl¬ 
edging and agreeing to common rules and usages by which members were 
to live. The old classifications of government were juggled about to suit the 
thoughts of individual scholars, but the ideas and the standards remained 
basically unaltered. 

In this evolution of governments from simple primitive forms to modern 
complex ones, each country and state has had its own individual experiences. 
These have shaped its government, and because no two states have had 
identical cxperietices, no two governments in the world today arc identical. 
This makes modern classification difficult and oftentimes inaccurate. Fur¬ 
thermore the system of classification used for primitive governments—prim¬ 
itive states have been classified into war bands, matriarchy, patriarchy, 
robber bands, primitive viking governments, primitive feudalism, and the 
primitive maritime orders—is useless for modern governments. The ancient 
Greek classifications had no categories for despotism, autocracy, constitu¬ 
tional government, conservative government, and radical experiments, none 
of which modern classifications can ignore. 
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COMMON TYPES OF CLASSIFICATION 

Many writers have set up their own bases for classification. Thus J. Q. 
Dealey,^ for example, divides governments according to the extent of popu¬ 
lar control which can be discerned in their conduct. There is some validity 
to most of these; but if government, as this volume aims to show, is the 
exercise of power, then governments may be classified according to (i) the 
number of people vyho exercise the power, (2) the location of the power, 
and (3) the responsibility for the exercise of the power. 

I. According to the Number Who Rule, a. monarchy. The state which 
is guided by one physical will is a monarchy, no matter whether the power 
has been derived by election, hereditary succession, or usurpation. A real 
monarchy can exist only when the power of the single will is effective and 
dominant. Such pure monarchies as survived or appeared in modern times 
had been modified or had passed out of existence by the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century except for Russia, Siam, and a few other states. Monarchies 
today are modifications of the absolute type and are called limited mon¬ 
archies, which will be mentioned shortly. 

Monarchies may be divided according to the method of acquiring su¬ 
preme power into (i) hereditary monarchy, (2) elective monarchy, and 
(3) usurped monarchy. 

Hereditary monarchy is so-called because the monarch inherits the crown 
according to a fixed rule of succession, as is the case m England and Sweden, 
and as was the case in Holland before the time of Hitler. Elective mon¬ 
archy takes its name from the fact that the kings are chosen by an assembly; 
for example, in the early Roman monarchy the kings were chosen by the 
Senate. Usurped monarchy is so-called because the ruler simply takes the 
power, as King Ahmed Zogu did in Albania in 1928, when he had himself 
proclaimed Zog I. 

Monarchies may be divided according to the way in which the ruling 
power is exercised into (i) absolute monarchy and (2) constitutional or 
limited monarchy. 

Absolute monarchy (which may also be called arbitrary and despotic 
monarchy) exists where the ruler need consult no will but his own. The 
Russian Tsars of the last century arc an excellent illustration. If such mon- 
archs rule well and generously, as Elizabeth did, they are called benevolent 
despots. If they rule harshly and badly, as Ivan the Terrible did, they are 
called tyrants. Constitutional, sometimes called limited, monarchy is the 
most prevalent form today. The monarch’s powers arc limited by a funda¬ 
mental law or will. England’s monarchy is an illustration in point, for the 

4. The State and Government (New York: Appleton, 1921), p. 150. 
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King is governed in most of his actions by rules and regulations adopted 
by Parliament and agreed to by him. 

Monarchy is believed to be the oldest form of government known to man 
because it is the most simple and efficient. The political chaos, which fol¬ 
lowed the World War of 1914 to 1918, showed how natural it is for people, 
who are uncertain of themselves, or who need leadership, to turn to a single 
man for rule. This has always been so. Monarchs are the result. Monarchy 
was almost universal during the Middle Ages and the last stronghold of 
absolutism in the West disappeared with Tsarism. This was believed, at 
that time, to be the inevitable consequence of historical development. In 
fact, it was then stated that democratic and representative government were 
on the march, so that it was only a question of time before all absolutism 
would disappear and only limited monarchies could possibly survive. Thus 
the slogan “Make the world safe for democracy” was natural and logical in 
those times. 

Today, however, we are not so sure that democracy is inevitable for all 
people, and indeed in some places it is on the defensive. Recently a new 
type of ruler has appeared. He does not change the government, which he 
takes over, but allows it to retain its old form while he exercises the real 
power with the freedom of an ancient despot. These men are known as 
dictators. Thus Italy is a monarchy headed by King Victor Emmanuel, while 
Mussolini rules; Germany is technically a republic, for it has a parliament; 
but Hitler, combining the presidency and the chancellorship in his Fuehrer- 
ship, has absolute power; and, Kalinin is the president of Soviet Russia, 
while Stalin is the master and ruler. Dictators are rulers but not monarchs 
in the sense in which that word is used in this classification. 

It is an interesting anomaly that the definition of monarchy is government 
by a single will, but in dictator states like Italy the real power is exercised 
not by the monarch but by someone else. The reason is that these mon¬ 
archies arc limited and the functions of the most vigorous king is merely to 
advise, encourage, warn, and help. In England the king has largely lost all 
political powers and stands chiefly as a symbol or a sort of rallying point for 
the Empire. And although titular head, he stands above parties and strife, 
perhaps commanding greater respect and loyalty than the average elected 
president. His court is an expensive institution and is prized by the state. 
Such chiefs arc only monarchs in name and not in fact. Before the present 
war all forms of representative and democratic governments were to be 
found parading in the guise of monarchy in Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
England, Holland, and Belgium, which list is not complete. 

There arc certain strong points to be noted in absolute monarchy. In its 
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earliest stages it was often connected with religion, the monarch usually 
claiming to be descended from the gods, as is sdll the case with the em¬ 
peror of Japan, who is supposed literally to be divinely given. Monarchy is 
simple in form and is adapted to prompt and energetic action, which gives 
It strength and unity. Responsibility is easily fixed, and in modern mon¬ 
archies the king is expected to avoid party strife, ruling impartially. There 
IS little doubt that this form of government is ideal for disciplining prim¬ 
itive peoples and producing obedience. It is also excellent for the concen¬ 
tration of powers and the welding of a state into a political unit. 

Monarchy also has its weaknesses. There is no guarantee that an heredi¬ 
tary monarch will do or be able to do the work expected of him. The 
concentration of powers tempts the ruler to exercise his duties not in the 
interest of the people as a whole but to his own advantage and to that of 
his immediate advisers. There is also the ever-present danger that a monarch 
may lose his powers to others. Finally, most writers agree that absolute 
monarchy is not effective or wise for advanced and highly civilized people, 
no matter how capable and fine a particular ruler may be. 

b. ARISTOCRACY. The state which is ruled and guided by a few people is 
an aristocracy. These may be a particular class set apart by birth, age, land¬ 
owning, wealth, priesthood, education, military functions, and the like. It is 
government by a comparatively small part of the population. The Greeks 
considered it to be government by the best. As a matter of fact it makes 
little difference what the actual form may be; the power is exercised by a 
small group so that the large majority have no voice in affairs. Thus all gov¬ 
ernments partake of the nature of aristocracy, for the monarch cannot pos¬ 
sibly handle all the functions of his government, while in a democracy the 
masses have neither the knowledge nor the time to rule. 

The more common types of aristocracies are divided according to the 
method used in selecting the ruling classes into (i) aristocracies of birth, 
(2) of property, (3) of the military class, and (4) of the priestly class. 

Birth is no guide to a true aristocracy; property is no test of fitness to rule; 
and neither the military nor priestly classes are necessarily good rulers. This 
has led to the further division of aristocracies into real and sham, the 
former existing where the few fit rule because of virtufe and talent, the 
latter where they do not. While education docs make for better government, 
It docs not necessarily make for good government unless those who rule are 
inherently fit to do so in the beginning. The English government of^thc 
eighteenth century was a good example of an aristocracy of land and birth. 
Ancient Persia was a religious aristocracy, while Napoleon’s Empire was 
dominated by a military aristocracy. 
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A term often used in connection with aristocracy is oligarchy, which 
Seeley called “deranged” or “diseased” aristocracy. The Greeks called it 
government by the few in their own interest, or government by the wealthy; 
it was also called plutocracy. 

Aristocracy has some outstanding strengths, just as monarchy does. When 
It is based on ability to rule it is of the highest quality, for it is character 
and ability and not numbers that make for good government. Aristocracy 
rewards virtue, training, experience, and political acumen, thus honoring 
authority especially if it happens to be based on custom and tradition. It 
makes for stability, curbing passion and violent change, which are great 
dangers to a democracy. Montesquieu said that it possessed an inherent 
vigor unknown to democracy,*^ for it stands between the tyranny of mon¬ 
archy and the unrestrained violence of the mob. It is willing to use genius 
and can maintain a vigorous and consistent policy both in domestic and 
foreign af^airs. 

But at the same time it also has weaknesses, which are so pronounced 
that aristocracy is out of general favor today, being classed as undesirable 
and barely distinguishable from oligarchy. It fails to recognize the effect of 
the use of power on the masses, but its greatest weakness lies in the fact 
that there has never yet been found any sound principle on which the fittest 
to rule can be consistently selected. And even when the most fit do rule, 
they are always subjected to the temptation of misusing their powers. Thus 
It IS elementary that heredity is no fit test of ability, character, and honesty, 
yet those who govern on that basis tend to develop arrogance and class 
pride, which in themselves are often inimical to sound government. The 
great value of aristocracy lies in its stress upon training, ability, and effi¬ 
ciency, in contrast to the democratic assumption of mass equality and ability. 
Among the most ardent modern champions of aristocracy have been Sir 
Henry Maine, W. E. H. Lecky, and J. R. Seeley. 

c. DEMOCRACY. Dcmocracy may be described as an ethical concept and a 
social condition; but as a form of government it is the rule by the many. 
Aristotle called it mob rule® and had only condemnation for it, saying that 
which was everybody’s business was nobody’s business. Other definitions 
arc: that government in which everyone has a sharethat form of govern¬ 
ment in which the mass of the people possess a share in the exercise of the 
sovereign power,® which is built on the assumption that there is political 
equality among all men, and in which the ruling power is not vested in any 

5. op at., bk 3, chap 4. 

6. Politics, book 3, Section 8. 

7 J. R Scclcy, Introduction to Political Saetue (London Macmillan and Co. 1896), p, 324. 

8 R G Gcttcll, Political Science (Boston. Ginn, 1933), p. 195. 
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single class; and, a government in which the majority rules by a vote of 
confidence.® 

In no democracy which has ever existed have all the people shared 
directly in the ruling power; and tests of age and literacy have been held 
to be consistent with the democratic exercise of governmental functions. 
Until recently women were generally excluded from suffrage, and govern¬ 
mental offices vary in the type and extent of powers which they carry. Thus, 
while democracy is based on a theoretical equality it operates in fact upon 
a basis of inequality. For this reason Gettell says a democracy in fact exists 
where the following conditions arc in effect: (i) if the form of government 
is supported by general consent; (2) if the laws are made by representatives 
who are chosen by a wide referendum or by popular suffrage; (3) if the 
governing head is elected directly or indirectly by popular vote or is re¬ 
sponsible to the legislature; (4) if the right to vote is conferred equally on 
a large part of the population; and, (5) if the opportunity to serve in a gov¬ 
ernmental capacity is open to all classes of the population.'® 

Democracies may be classified as (i) pure or direct or as (2) representa¬ 
tive, sometimes called republican. 

A pure democracy is one in which the will of the people is directly 
expressed in mass meetings or in a primary assembly instead of through an 
assembly of representatives or delegates. It is practical in small states and 
is supposed to have existed in ancient Greece. Survivals may be seen in 
small communities, such as the New England town meetings, and in the 
Swiss cantons of Appenzell, Glarus, Uri, and Untcrwalden. 

Representative democracy is the more common form. In it the will of the 
people is formulated and expressed through a small body of persons chosen 
by the people to act as their representatives for lawmaking and governing. 
It is important, however, that the electorate should be broad in order to 
represent the people as the ultimate power; otherwise the government may 
not be a democracy. This type of democracy is based upon the principle 
that the people as a whole are not capable of exercising the authority them¬ 
selves. Although its antecedents go far back into history, it did not become 
prevalent until the middle of the last century. Its essentials seem to be: 
(i) that the electorate should be democratically constituted; (2) that the 
agents must reflect the will of the people during their term of office; and 
(3) that the agents are subject to an enforceable popular responsibility. 
Obviously these are severe tests and would lead to the conclusion that no 
representative democracy could exist if women or any other group were 


9 James Bryce, Modern Democracies (New York: Macmillan, 1924), vol. I, pp. i flF, 
10 Op. cit., pp. 195-6. 
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excluded from the polls. In most such democracies there is only a minority 
of the total population who constitute the electorate. It is generally believed 
that a representative democracy exists if the legislature is popularly elected. 
The late government of France was a good example of such a democracy. 

Our own government is republican in character, which means that it is 
based on a widely extended suffrage, is operated by a small group of officials 
in the interests of those who elected them, and that these officials hold their 
office at their pleasure for a limited period of time, or during good behavior. 
Under a broad interpretation such a classification might include elective 
monarchy, but a strict interpretation excludes monarchies and applies the 
classification only to aristocracies and democracies. 

The worship of democracy by many people prompts a listing of its 
virtues, for blind worship is almost as dangerous to democracy as despising 
it is. A government based on popular control, election, and responsibility 
is likely to insure, in the long run, greater efficiency and truer service of the 
interests of the people than any other form of government. The individual 
has an opportunity to secure his rights by standing up for them. Each 
individual contributes to the general prosperity by promoting his own, thus 
following the greatest incentive in any society. The masses are elevated, 
and patriotism, love of country, and loyalty are generally increased. Really 
free men arc produced, for only a small share in the government makes 
men free and not subject. It is often argued, but has never been proved, 
that the elected officials of a democracy are more likely to be efficient and 
honest than those serving under other forms of government. Since in democ¬ 
racy sovereignty and its exercise arc based on consent and not force, the 
dangers of revolution are supposedly reduced. 

Obviously many of these contentions arc open to challenge as they stand. 
There are also several weaknesses to be noted in the democratic form of 
government. It disregards on its face ability, aptitudes, and training, and 
has a tendency to distrust specialists and experts, entrusting the government 
to those who arc untrained and often unfitted for complex duties. There 
is a lack of enforceable responsibility within its operation, and it permits the 
breeding of agitators, flatterers, demagogues, and bosses. Groups arc leveled 
down rather than lifted up, so that education, science, literature, and art, 
are [X)orcr than they would otherwise be. It is vulnerable to attack by armies 
and mobs, and it has not been able to stand up indefinitely against 
ardent nationalists. The poorest and the most ignorant make the decisions 
because they arc the most numerous; thus it runs contrary to nature’s rules 
that only the fit and the superior shall survive and that inferiority must 
perish. There never has been, nor is there now, a real democracy with equal 
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opportunity for all. It is costlier than other forms of government, slow 
and cumbersome in operation, especially in matters of justice, and destruc¬ 
tive to confidence in the legislature. Wealth becomes a formidable influence 
in perverting legislation, while politics becomes a trade and a profession. 
Parties and their organizations acquire undue power as legislators and 
executives tend to swap laws for votes. 

Obviously, these statements are also open to challenge as they stand. 
Consideration of the strengths and weaknesses of democracy in light of 
the events of our times raises the question of the future of democracy. Before 
the war it was believed that its universality was inescapable. Now that thesis 
no longer holds. Russia, Turkey, Italy, Germany, and other states with 
democratic constitutions have adopted dictatorial rule as the confidence 
in representative government has declined. As this chapter is being written 
dictatorial rule menaces all the free institutions of Ei^rope, if not actually of 
the whole world. A successful democracy requires a constitution, security 
of property, security of rights, some means for insuring the will of the 
majority, polidcal intelligence among the people, and direction of the wisest 
and the best. 

Some people because of their experience or natural aptitudes or training 
seem to be better suited for democracy than others. To succeed, democracy 
demands the preparation and training of citizens. It must lean upon general 
literacy and a strong middle class. Therefore some writers feel that it has no 
place in Asia, and that the lack of some one or more of these essential elements 
is responsible for many of its failures in Central and South America. In 
any case the burdens of democracy are supposedly great, for as the state 
grows the complexity of voting increases beyond the competence of the 
people. The initiative and referendum are the last of these complex burdens. 
In some quarters voices are heard demanding even the popular control of 
foreign affairs. The assertion is often made that there are far too many 
elections and that the people are not competent to handle them. There is 
a tendency also in modern representative democracy to transfer elective 
duties to administrative functionaries, which obviously is also destructive 
to democracy. 

2. According to the Location of Supreme Power and Authority. Govern¬ 
ments classified according to the place where supreme power is located 
may be divided into two groups, namely, those with a unitary or centralized 
system of government and those with a federal or decentralized system. 

a. CENTRALIZED OR UNITARY GOVERNMENTS. All modem governments have 
territorial subdivisions, which are called by different names: common¬ 
wealths, cantons, counties, communes, or townships. Whenever the whole 
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power of government rests in one central organ or in several central organs 
and there is no division of powers between the central government and the 
subordinate states, the government is said to be centralized or unitary in 
form. The subordinate districts, departments, communes, and counties are 
parts of the central government acting as its agents for the administration 
of local government. They are subject to it in administration, and enjoy 
autonomy only in those functions which have been conceded to them. 
England and most European and Asiatic governments belong in this class. 
The government of republican France was the classical example. 

Such governments are strong in that they easily achieve uniformity of 
law, policy, and administration. Their foreign policies and national defense 
programs are coherent. Their governmental machinery tends to be more 
eflicient and less expensive. Having a single patriotism, they are more easily 
adaptable to changing conditions with a minimum amount of conflict of 
authority, confusion, and overlapping and duplication of powers. 

They arc weak in that local self-government is absent. The policies settled 
by the central agency may only remotely apply to a given local community 
because they arc made by officials who may not know the local conditions. 
Unitary governments are not suited to a liberty-loving people, and they are 
unsuitable for large countries with communities varying in character and 
make-up. I'hc local community suffers from neglect while the national 
pailiament is overburdened with petty details. There is a tendency to 
destroy local initiative, while interest in public affairs lags. 

b. lEOERAL OR DECENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT. Whenever the governmental 
power in a state is divided by agreement, constitution, or fundamental act 
between a central government and the individual states or territorial sub¬ 
divisions, the government is said to be federal or decentralized in character. 
In most cases such an arrangement has resulted because the central govern¬ 
ment has been created by the smaller states. This is the case in the United 
States, Switzerland, Australia, and some of the countries of Latin America. 
Under this arrangement there are several local governments each supreme 
within its own sphere, which has been marked out with definity and clarity. 
The central government as a rule exercises power in national affairs, mili¬ 
tary matters, foreign policy, commerce, patents, money, copyrights, revenue 
naturalization, and other common functions. The local states regulate safety, 
welfare, and police matters. The tendency is for the central power to expand 
at the expense of the local states or political units. 

'Fhc strengths of the federal form are several. It permits local self-govern¬ 
ment to grow, although occasionally it allows the local communities to band 
against the central organization. The balance of government is observed, 
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and such a system has proved particularly efficient in vast areas. It stim¬ 
ulates interest in public affairs because a greater number of people have 
a share in the government than under the unitary type. There is less danger 
of despotism, and at the same time the central administration and parlia¬ 
ment are relieved of many petty details. Differences between local groups 
are usually easily settled. Bureaucracy is prevented; patriotism is stimulated; 
local communities are permitted experiments, and consistent national policies 
are possible without choking local autonomy. 

Like all other forms of government the decentralized form has its weak¬ 
nesses. While it is strong politically and externally, it may be weak intern¬ 
ally and economically. It is weak in foreign affairs, and one administration 
IS often embarrassed by the action of the former administration in such 
matters. The division of power internally necessitates innumerable arrange¬ 
ments for uniform laws concerning crime, labor, marriage, divorce, banking, 
exchange, and the like. Conflicts of jurisdiction arise—between state and 
state, states and the central government, and even between a state and the 
citizen of another state. This double system is cumbersome, slow, and ex¬ 
pensive, especially since it divides lawmaking between two sets of powers. 
It is notorious as a government of constant compromise and change. 

c. CONFEDERACY. A modificadon of the federal form is confederacy, in 
which each local or member state maintains its own sovereignty and grants 
to the central government or organization certain powers for mutual support 
or defense. The United States prior to 1789 and Germany from 1870 
to 1918 are examples in point. Under this arrangement there arc many 
sovereignties, the arrangement often lacking an executive head and judicial 
machinery. The confederacy provides protection and uniformity in foreign 
relations, war, and interstate relations. It is transitory in character, lacks 
stability, and exists at the pleasure of the member states. 

d. BUREAUCRATIC GOVERNMENT. Cutting across these types is the bureau¬ 
cratic type of government, in which the power is exercised by ministerial 
bodies and administrative chiefs. Generally it means a government in which 
the power lies in the hands of a professional class. The career service of 
Prussia from 1720 to 1808 was an example. Bureaucratic government is based 
upon training, seniority, merit, and permanent tenure. It is skilled and 
capable, but formal and brittle. It is efficient but dry. Opposed to it is 
popular government, with brief tenure subject to the will of the people and 
indifference to training. Of this same nature is paternalistic government, 
which aims to promote public welfare by government services extended to 
all types of enterprises and activities. Finally in this classification there is 
the individualisdc government, which operates on the principle that the 
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greatest latitude possible should be provided for individual enterprise. Many 
believe that government’s sole function is to remove obstacles from the path 
of the individual, and that that government governs best which governs 
least. 

3. According to the Location of Responsibility. One of the assumptions of 
some writers on politics is that governments have two main functions, 
namely, to make laws and to administer them. Since governments are there¬ 
fore classified according to who exercises responsibility for the governing 
power, it is common to divide governments into the cabinet and the presi¬ 
dential types. 

a. CABINET, MINISTERIAL, OR PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. Cabinet govern¬ 
ment is deemed to exist when a prime minister standing at the head of a 
cabinet is responsible for the proper exercise of his powers to a parliament. 
In bi-cameral governments it is usually the lower house to which he is 
responsible. This form of government is also known as parliamentary and 
ministerial. It is especially useful in permitting collaboration between the 
executive and legislative authorities and fixes responsibility squarely upon 
them, for they may be challenged and turned out of office at any time. It 
is flexible, elastic, and helpful in times of international crises and domestic 
emergencies, and yet the administration is always subject to popular control. 
England possesses and France did possess such governments. On the other 
hand, the guarantees sought by those who believe in a separation of powers 
are sacrificed by such a union of the executive and the legislative powers. 
The government tends to become partisan, that is, controlled by parties; 
and unless the bi-party system prevails, cabinets have a tendency to be com¬ 
promise or coalition cabinets drawn from several parties, which has a para¬ 
lyzing effect upon consistent and definite programs. Finally, the legislature 
tends to abdicate its legislative initiative, leaving the recommending of at 
least die major bills to the cabinet. 

b. PRESIDENTIAL OR NON-PARLiAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. The presidential or 
non-parliamentary form of government exists where the president is chosen 
for a fixed term, holding office at his pleasure until the term has expired. 
The legislature may not turn him out no matter how much they may dislike 
his policy, and he, on the other hand, may not dissolve the legislature. Such 
is the government of the United States. Such a government is valuable in 
times of crisis because stability of its administration is assured for a fixed 
period of years. It has proved itself energetic and powerful, and has had the 
virtue of being able to place experts instead of party leaders at the head of 
each major administrative unit. Nor is the president completely subject to 
party control, as is the Prime Minister. 
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But in this form of government every election period is one of disturbance. 
There is always the possibility of a deadlock between the legislature and the 
executive, with a consequent loss of governmental energy. There is lack of 
direct responsibility because the president has only a negative and recom¬ 
mendatory share in legislation, which becomes largely a committee function. 

c. OTHER FORMS. This classification of states into cabinet and presidential 
types does not make due allowance for new types of government which 
refuse to recognize the distinction between the legislative and executive 
functions. Thus, for example, there is the Swiss administration carried out 
by an executive council chosen by the legislature for a term of years coincid¬ 
ing with its own. Each member of this council is the head of one of the 
administrative departments, and his position is much like that of a cabinet 
officer in England. But the members are not responsible to the legislature 
nor of necessity to the party. These similarities to both systems are matched 
by dissimilarities, so that Switzerland is cabinet form for some purposes, 
presidential for others, and neither for still others. 

The government of Russia places the supreme constituent and legislative 
power in the All Russian Congress, representing various soviets organized 
on a vocational basis. This body has placed the power in the Council of 
the People’s Commissars. The whole system disregards completely any idea 
of a division of powers. 

Then there are the totalitarian states—Germany, for example. The presi¬ 
dency and chancellorship are both vested in the Fuehrer. There is only one 
party, and while the Fuehrer is the head of that party he is theoretically 
responsible only to the people, which restriction he interprets as he pleases. 
The whole order is based on the principle of leadership. This type of gov¬ 
ernment also disregards the theory of the separation of powers and operates 
on a dictatorial principle, placing the supreme executive power in the hands 
of the Fuehrer, who decrees laws at his pleasure. All officials arc directly 
responsible to him. He is the final source of appeal and the Reichstag is his 
sounding board. Such government is strong in that it possesses singleness 
of purpose and of will, is flexible and adjustable to the needs of any 
exigency, and is stable and consistent. On the other hand, it is arbitrary 
and has no place for liberty and human rights; it lays everything in the 
hands of one man, making him a power for good or for evil, for right or 
for wrong. 


SECONDARY FORMS OF GOVERNMENTS 

Governments may be classified according to the type of person or persons 
who exercise the power. For instance, a government ruled by priests is a 
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theocracy, one ruled by military men a timocracy, one ruled by the wealthy 
class a plutocracy; one ruled by the middle class is bourgeoisie, and one 
ruled by the laboring class is proletariat. Governments may also be classified 
according to whether they are well or badly carried on. For example, a 
monarchy which is badly administered is a tyranny; a perverted aristocracy 
has been called an oligarchy; and a degenerate democracy was branded as 
mob rule by Aristotle. 

These are secondary classifications because they are superimposed upon 
the primary or basic classifications discussed in this chapter. Some of them 
run back in history to the days of Greece and so bear the stamp of great 
antiquity. 


THE BEST FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

The best form of government depends entirely upon one’s conception of 
what the purposes of government should be. Tests and purposes differ, 
but in the last analysis that government is best which best achieves its pur¬ 
poses. That government is best which is best administered. One test for 
a good government is its efficiency, vigor, economy, and prompt action. 
Another test is public interest in governmental affairs, loyalty, and patriot¬ 
ism in the citizens, and the amount of political education ind freedom. Still 
another test is the increase in happiness and in the sum of good qualities 
possessed by people in the community. There are other tests as well. 

To us democracy seems the best government. But it is well to remember 
that no single form of government suits any people for all times. It must be 
altered and adapted to fit new demands and needs. A short while ago the 
drift of government change was from despotism to democracy; now it 
seems to be from democracy to dictatorship. The interesting thing about 
all forms of government is that the leaders claim that they represent the 
people. Representative government is extolled everywhere. Mussolini ap¬ 
proves of it, for example, and says that he has only weeded out its spurious 
form in Italy. 

Good government is neither a philosophy, a subject for argument, nor a 
matter of opinion. It is a fact. Its test is a people who flourish even on an in¬ 
hospitable soil. Bad governments kill even the best and most prosperous 
lands. The important fact is not the type or form of government which a 
people have, but the way in which it is carried on. If it respects human 
rights, property, and Institutions, it is good. A divine form of government 
in the hands of ignorant devils would most assuredly come to grief any¬ 
where, and so it is on this earth. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Systems of Government 


SYSTEMS DISTINGUISHED FROM FORMS AND TYPES 

HAVING classified governments according to form and type, it is also 
possible to distinguish between them according to their functions, purposes, 
and philosophies. This has been called classification according to system. 
A system in this sense is an underlying program or philosophy according 
to which a state exercises its power or force to coerce obedience to its orders 
and laws. 

Ideas of what a proper program of government should consist of have 
changed from time to time and modern concepts have not always prevailed. 
Before .examining the present systems, a view of the past systems should 
give a helpful perspective. 

SYSTEMS PRIOR TO THOSE OF THE PRESENT 

It is impossible to distinguish any governmental system among the earliest 
tribes, since government did not appear at the beck of philosophical specula¬ 
tion but grew out of social needs. The earliest political organizations lacked 
philosophy, conscious purpose, and program. Long established custom alone 
justified the exercise of power. Government grew and no one knew how 
nor when it made its appearance. It would be difficult to state when leader¬ 
ship, social customs, and usages ripened into institutions. Governments 
existed long before any system could be evolved, since all systems require 
theory and ideals which presuppose an advanced social and political develop¬ 
ment.^ 

I. Ancient Oriental Empires. The first systems were the ancient Oriental 
empires of Egypt, Chaldea, Phoenicia, Babylon, Assyria, and others.' These 
people lived in the warm fertile lands of the Near East which allowed them 
to grow, prosper, and organize. Natural boundaries gave them the protec¬ 
tion necessary for them to integrate society and government. After accom¬ 
plishing this task they undertook foreign conquests, adding many subject 
peoples to their empires. The exercise of political power aimed (i) to pro- 

1. William G Sumner and Albert Galloway Keller, The Science of Society (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1927), chap. 16. 

2. For a ready reference giving a perspective on the evolution of systems of government 
exclusive of the primitive, see John W. Burgess, The Reconaliauon of Government with Liberty 
(New York- Scribner, 1915), especially bks. I and 11 . 
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vide the needed protection against invaders from abroad, and (2) to estab¬ 
lish relationships between the conqueror and the conquered. Conquest made 
for the dominance of the conquerors over the conquered. There existed the 
belief that the rulers could exercise their powers over their own realm and 
over the conquered areas as though the lands and people were their personal 
property. Their power was unchecked and unbridled. 

2. The Gree\ Systems. Next in order came the Greeks, who developed 
many systems which were based chiefly on ethical principles. To the Greeks 
the just state was the good state, and when Plato sought his just man, he 
did so in what he considered the just state. Each man was supposed to be 
a mirror of the state in which he lived, possessing its strengths and its 
weaknesses. Men patriotically devoted their lives to the progress of the state. 
So absorbed was the average Greek in his city that anything smacking of 
modern individualism would have been radical if not actually treasonable. 
Thus, although the Greeks did not develop any system peculiar to them¬ 
selves, they did create many types differing according to the prevailing 
opinion in each state. The military oligarchy of Sparta and the commercial 
democracy of Athens are classical examples of how widely these differed. 

3. The Roman Empire. The Roman program was essentially legal, stress¬ 
ing authority, uniformity of law, universal peace, and centralized organiza¬ 
tion. The ancient Oriental empires had had a high respect for the individual 
and some of the city-states had given him a chance to be heard; but the 
Romans were the first people to talk of the equality of man. A world empire 
and a universal legal system were created by a state which witnessed the 
transfer of power from the patrician to the plebeian groups within its own 
borders. Rome achieved the stability which previous governments had un¬ 
successfully sought to achieve. 

4. Systems of the Middle Ages. It was this stability and universality, which 
the succeeding ages tried to recapture.® During the Middle Ages the uni¬ 
versal empire became the objective of both the Holy Roman Empire and 
of the Papacy, while actually political diversity reigned. Because of the 
essentially religious character of these times, what was thought to be God’s 
way was considered the right way in political matters. The chief trouble 
lay in deciding what was God’s way, for various sources of authority be¬ 
lieved that they had the true answers, even though they did not agree with 
those of other agencies speaking ex cathedra. Roman and Teutonic institu¬ 
tions were fused with a landholding social system, which was both economic 
and social. Society was concentrated about the Church while the individual, 

3, See rhr six-volume study by R W Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle, A History of Medieval 
Political Theory tn the West (Edinburgh and London; William Blackwood and Sons, 1927- 
1936). 
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liberty, and local self-government were emphasized. Under these circum¬ 
stances the prince ruled for the people and it was his office which was im¬ 
portant, not the man himself, although the man and the office might not 
be distinguishable for practical purposes. They were distinguishable only 
when church and political ruler came into conflict. The system was a 
peculiar combination of religious ferver, eschatology, magic, superstition, 
political relics, primitive social institutions, and stratified society. 

5. The National State. A new program appeared with the advent of the 
national state, which brought with it far-reaching changes. Freedom from 
church control was sought through the support of the political power 
against the might of universal Rome. Philip the Fair was supported by his 
people when France blossomed into modern nationhood. The German 
people flocked to the standards of their rulers when they were attacked 
by Charles V. National unity became the objective of most new states, and 
they gave it expression in the support of their rulers, as the English did in 
their support of Elizabeth. Whatever the ruler willed had the force of law. 
The State became an object in itself, while the ruler was the living symbol— 
sometimes so powerful that Louis XIV is erroneously reported to have said, 
“1 am the State.” National armies and navies grew as the monarchs tried to 
strengthen their power. In economics a paternalistic and closely supervised 
system called mercantilism was created, which regarded economic activities 
as the special interest of the State. A government measured its strength in 
the gold and precious stuffs it could accumulate. A host of navigation acts 
and trading acts and closed colonial trade developed, until by the middle 
of the eighteenth century the system began to irk and totter. 

The last vestiges of the Middle Ages disappeared with the Industrial 
Revolution. Man had shed his shame and depravity in the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, and he had won freedom from the Church through his 
monarch. When the economic restraints following the commercial revolu¬ 
tion became too onerous, Adam Smith, the Physiocrats, and the laissez faire 
idealists achieved similar freedom in economic fields. This resulted even¬ 
tually in the doctrines of individualism. The full fruition of these doctrines 
has been reached today, and the world is not united in its opinion of which 
governmental system is the best. 

PRESENT SYSTEMS 

According to present ideas it is possible for a government to exercise its 
power so as to (i) give the fullest freedom possible to the individual, (2) 
submerge the individual in favor of the group, (3) strike a middle ground 
between emphasis on the individual and emphasis on the group, or (4) 
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eliminate all government. If the last were possible of achievement, there 
could, of course, be no governmental system. 

I. Systems Which Emphasize the Individual, a. individualism. Individual¬ 
ism as a system of government was generally accepted before the War of 
1914. According to its precepts government exists to help man realize him¬ 
self to the fullest. Individualists believe that if nature is allowed to follow 
her own rules, she will create the best society and she can do this by 
developing each individual by himself. They regard political control and 
paternalism only as meddlesome interference retarding progress. If, there¬ 
fore, the individual is left alone, he will perfect himself unhampered and 
the ideal society will be achieved most quickly. Government aiming at man’s 
social well-being functions only so far as people are willing to accept it and 
to work towards the fulfillment of its ends. It may control an individual 
only in order to prevent him from interfering with the freedom of another. 
Government’s chief purpose is to remove obstacles from the path of the 
individual, and that government is best, which is least felt and noticed.^ 
Such are the teachings of individualism. 

Individualism is modern, but students may detect its beginnings in early 
Athens and in some of the Greek city-state philosophers. It was also implicit 
in the Renaissance and in the natural rights idea. Medieval Christianity 
emphasized individual aloofness from worldliness, whife the Reformation 
was 'a revolt against authority, especially in religious matters. In spite of 
this, it was not until the Industrial and the French Revolutions that indi¬ 
vidualism blossomed into its modern being. 

It found a congenial vehicle in democracy, which advocated the rights 
of man in many attacks on absolutism. The economic aspect of this battle 
for freedom was the revolt against mercantilism which has already been 
mentioned. This was buttressed by the French Revolution’s test of the 
rights of man and the American Revolution’s emphasis upon the individual. 
During the century from 1750 to 1850 these doctrines were reinforced by 
the ideas of the Utilitarians, who considered the best society to be the one 
in which the greatest number of people were happiest. Individualism was 
advanced from many other sources. The economic man was convinced of 
the respectable character of business, and followed laissez faire doctrines 
and practices. Competition meant individual enterprise and was the essence 
of good society. The idealist believed in natural rights and these were in¬ 
corporated into constitutions and governmental instruments, which guar¬ 
anteed the rights of life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, fraternity, and 

4. Edmond Kelly, Government or Human Evolution (London and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green, 1901), vol. 2, bk, i. 
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equality. The biologist added his theories of evolution and the survival of 
the fittest, which were essentially individualistic. It was not surprising that 
under such a barrage political leaders should encourage the individual to 
develop himself to the fullest, since the sum of all individual development 
would make for the greatest possible progress in the State. 

The first formal statement of individualism was made in 1791 by Wilhelm 
Humboldt, who published the theory which was to play an important role 
in the systems of government in the western world during the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. While many men developed the idea 
further, it was Herbert Spencer in England who expressed it best, although 
the impetus of John Stuart Mill was fully as telling as the speculations of 
Spencer. In the United States these ideas fell upon fruitful ground and 
became the basic American doctrine through the years of our greatest 
development. The views of Jackson and Jefferson were logical expressions 
of the new individualism, which promised so much for an undeveloped 
country. The fruition of the philosophy resulted in the attack on the institu¬ 
tion of slavery and later in the emancipation of women. It is only recently 
that this philosophy has come under attack. 

The individualist system created freedom of the press, of speech, and of 
religion, immunity from unreasonable searches and seizures, and scores of 
other liberties. It made it possible for the first time in hundreds of years* for 
the individual to disagree with the current social and political programs 
without rendering him liable to charges of treason and crime. It also ex¬ 
pressed itself in the government’s withdrawal from the close regulation of 
economic life. It was not long before legal individualism, bolstered by 
natural law, was contributing to the protection of the private person. The 
creed of the new democracies and constitutional government everywhere 
spoke of inalienable rights. The critics of the individualist system assert that 
it reached its goal at this point; for it had achieved the protection of the 
then incipient, but now powerful, capitalist class. 

In the minds of the individualists, government exists in order to remove 
obstacles in the way of free competition; thus the Clayton and Sherman 
Anti-Trust acts were designed to help the free flow of competitive enter¬ 
prise in the United States. This belief is accompanied by a profound belief 
in man’s own worth, for the individual is the end in himself, and the State’s 
function is to develop him to his fullest capacity. This theory is based on 
the assumption that the individual knows best what he wants. The State 
provides him with a society in which to live, with facilities for an education, 
and with the right to engage in business. It is up to man to elect whether 
or not he will sieze these opportunities. If the individual cares to use these 
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opportunities, he does so; if he does not and fails to achieve what he con¬ 
siders success in life, his failure is his own fault and society does not bear 
any share in it. This philosophy is based upon the idea that the State cannot 
change the inherent nature of any man and therefore it is wisest if it leaves 
him alone. In the United States the system of individualism protected all 
rights. The great majority of amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States are ample testimony to this fact.^ 

This system of government has resulted in a stratified society, which its 
critics have described as predatory and devastating in its inequalities. Eco¬ 
nomic differences have given rise to the newly-coined phrase “social in¬ 
justice.” In a society based on unrestricted competition and on business 
and the dollar, liberty for the buyer and the seller unfortunately has not 
always been liberty for the worker. The control of labor has produced 
opposition and revolt because of the unhappy relations between a top-heavy 
capitalist class and a mass of poor workers, the former growing richer with 
each passing day and the latter growing commensurately poorer. Wage 
slavery and unemployment are believed to grow out of the uncontrolled 
type of individualism characteristic of the last few generations. At least these 
are the criticisms of those who have suffered from individualism. 

We shall not attempt to judge the validity of these criticisms, but it must 
not be forgotten that they often confuse the results of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion with those of individualism. Capitalism may in part grow out of the 
philosophy of individualism, but it is essentially economic and the product 
of the Industrial Revolution.® 

b. ANARCHISM. Driven to its logical conclusion, the theory underlying 
individualism leads to anarchy; for absolute freedom is the complete absence 
of regulation, be it state or any other. Some philosophers and idealists have 
advocated this idea in the past; but unlike the idea of individualism, it 
never ripened into a system of government, although the anarchists in recent 
Loyalist Spain and the Nihilists in Russia actually gave it expression in 
political parties. Therefore it deserves a moment’s attention. 

Although defined as the absence of government, anarchy is, in the last 
analysis, a complete lack of governmental system. All anarchists have a few 
fundamental ideas in common, for there arc schools of anarchists as there 
are schools of collectivists and individualists. To the anarchist force used by 
government to coerce individuals to conform to its will merely breeds 

5 For a brief and lucid account of American individualism in its philosophic, spiritual, 
economic, and political phases see Herbert Hoover, American Individualism (New York; 
Doubleday, Page, 1923) 

6. Sec W. Barnard Faraday, Democracy and Capitalism (London: John Murray, 1921), 
last chapter. 
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perversity and crime. Every use of force by the State is a repression of 
liberty. Everyone is supposed to surrender some of his freedom to the State, 
but in almost every instance the State has taken advantage of its position and 
has demonstrated its unfitness to be the custodian of individual freedom. 
Morality is the result of the free election of the proper course of conduct 
by an individual, and the State in exercising its governmental power is 
destructive of moral values. 

The first great critic of this aspect of government was William Godwin 
(1756-1836), in his Enquiry Concerning Political Justice (1793).^ He 
acknowledged as right only a minimum power in society for the purpose of 
government. The Frenchman Proudhon went even farther, repudiating all 
forms of government and calling the ownership of property theft. He not 
only hated private property, but considered the State to be an arch-criminal. 
This philosophy was drawn both from liberalism, with its objections to 
state control, and socialism, with its opposition to private property. 

Anarchism has been classified by political and social philosophers into 
the individualistic and the communistic types. Such classification is super¬ 
ficial because even in communistic anarchism all societies are voluntary asso¬ 
ciations, the individual being able to terminate his association with the 
community when it suits his purpose. The best statement of the theories of 
individualistic anarchism is found in Max Stirner’s Der Einzige und sein 
Eigenthutn? Stirner holds that the family and society interfere with freedom 
and should be eliminated as quickly and as completely as possible, that 
might is the only test of right and authority, and that a society or state 
based upon authority has no right to exist. 

The main group of anarchists are called communistic because they be¬ 
lieve that societies should be voluntary associations. Their ideas were orig¬ 
inally propounded by Michael Bakunin and Prince Kropotkin, who opposed 
law and order because they protected the privileged classes and destroyed 
equality of chances. According to the communistic anarchists the police, 
taxes, military service, and other state functions are means of protecting 
the privileged against the unprivileged. The communistic anarchists advo¬ 
cate all manner of voluntary associations, sometimes elaborate and far- 
reaching, but they always stipulate that these associations must eliminate 
political control. 

Some anarchists believe that a new order should be achieved gradually, 
while others urge that change be effected by revolution and the use of 
violence, so that the overthrow of the existing order shall be as complete as 

7 The most recent edition of this work is the two-volume edition (New York: Knopf, 
1926). 
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possible. Such doctrines have little use for the democratic and individualist 
doctrine that governments should be of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. The anarchist challenges this doctrine, claiming that all govern- 
ments are only “by and for” the privileged classes. 

2. Collectivist Systems, a. collectivism.® There have been other critics of 
the individualistic system during the last few generations. The Industrial 
Revolution, like all great economic and social revolutions in history, has 
taken a toll in human life, misery, and suffering. This has been indis¬ 
criminately attributed to the governmental system which permits competi¬ 
tion and capitalism to thrive. The individualism of the eighteenth, nine¬ 
teenth, and twentieth centuries has not answered all the needs of society 
and those who have suffered under it have devised new and challenging 
systems, which they believe will correct its shortcomings. Most of these 
have been described as socialistic and proletarian. 

The idea of unlimited competition has been the chief point of attack for 
the collectivists who state that instead of less government, more paternalistic 
government is needed. Instead of free and unbridled competition, govern¬ 
mental control and regulation of private enterprise is vital to the welfare of 
the community as a whole. The collectivists claim that the individualistic 
society distributes economic benefits in a way that inevitably fosters injustice, 
because it helps a favored few to amass huge fortunes and thereby robs 
and starves the unfortunate masses. Obviously the general critics of govern¬ 
mental systems range from those who would provide means for the control 
of economic and social welfare by governmental regulation to those who 
would abolish private property by force and violence. 

In some instances the collectivists have not waited for government and 
society to correct what they consider to be undesirable conditions. They have 
banded together into voluntary societies for the control of production and 
consumption to reap such benefits as they can. Thus, consumers and pro¬ 
ducers co-operatives have come into being and to some people they mark 
the beginning of industrial democracy. It has been only a short step from 
this movement to the movement for state ownership of certain key industries 
and activities. During the years before the World War the collectivists 
succeeded in several directions. Their theories developed until they advo¬ 
cated state control of industries: (i) to protect public interests in natural 
monopolies (such as mining); (2) to eliminate waste in certain non-monop- 
olistic industries (such as fishing); (3) to guarantee a better protection for 
the future than private enterprise could give (by means of such benefits as 
old-age pensions); (4) to give society goods and services which are badly 
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needed (such as the service known as social security); and, (5) to bring 
about closer social bonds by making men realize that they are bound into 
one great social and economic brotherhood, which is not of national but of 
international magnitude. 

Simple as these ideals are, they have been impossible of practical achieve¬ 
ment. Many problems have arisen as to (i) the ownership of land, (2) 
which governmental units should be publicly owned, (3) how to make the 
state democratic in society and economics as well as at the polls, (4) how 
to lake over property, and (5) the amount of government which should 
be exercised in any given case. Naturally, such rocks in the broad stream 
of collective and social philosophy have divided the stream into several 
substreams. The result is that collectivism and co-operatives are govern¬ 
mental systems only on paper. 

b. SYNDICALISM. The syndicalists advocate the organization of producers 
so that they shall control and manage industries through groups of worker, 
trade, and labor unions. The term syndicat, borrowed from the French, 
among whom the theory of syndicalism has had some vogue, means an 
organization of producers managing their own affairs. 

Syndicalism, commonly called criminal syndicalism in the United States, 
is an impatient doctrine, which teaches that the action of democratic institu¬ 
tions is slow and weak and that democratic institutions are therefore highly 
undesirable. It advocates sabotage, the general strike, resort to violence, 
overthrow of existing government, and revolution. It sprang up in France 
after the Revolution and stood for a combination of local unions into a 
society of federated industries characterized by extreme decentralization. 
The state and government were generally condemned as hostile to the 
proletariat. In 1895 the syndicalists organized into the General Confedera¬ 
tion of Labor in France, with George Sorel as their great leader. In the 
United States the banner was raised by the Industrial Workers of the World 
under the leadership of Big Bill Haywood. 

The philosophy of syndicalism has been incorporated imperfectly into the 
Russian governmental system. Some American states have made its ad¬ 
vocacy a crime, but the tendency of some of our courts seems to be in the 
opposite direction. There is something sardonically humorous in a court’s 
looking with favor upon a doctrine which preaches the destruction of that 
court as soon as the doctrine can be put into effect. 

c. GUILD sociALisM.^^ Another doctrine which has been given partial trial 
in recent governmental systems is guild socialism. It teaches that all primary 


10 See Niles Carpenter, Gutld Sonaltsm (New York and London* D. Appleton, 192a), 
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state and governmental functions should be vested in guilds or craft unions 
similar to those v/hich existed during the Middle Ages. Such residual 
powers as are left may be vested in society and government. 

Guild socialism is a compromise between collectivism and syndicalism. 
It proposes that workers be organized into occupational unions or guilds 
whose function it is to control production, and that consumers, represented 
by the state, own the means of production. Many phases of this doctrine 
have been given practical trial in Soviet Russia, where phases of syndicalism 
have also been tried. Guild socialism denies the so-called monistic theory of 
sovereignty, which places the supreme political power in the state, and 
adheres to the pluralistic theory, which assumes that this power is exercised 
by functional groups and that the state is the sum of such groups in opera¬ 
tion.^^ It stipulates that industry, education, and the Church all have their' 
organizations supreme within their own spheres and answerable to the 
state only in the case of those functions which are outside of their sphere. 

Like all socialistic philosophies, guild socialism dislikes state and govern¬ 
ment. Its supporters do not consider political democracy to be enough; there 
must be economic and industrial democracy as well. Their aim is to create 
greater opportunities for the individual. Thus, control over production 
should never vest in the state but in the producing group, which should 
have the power to determine the conditions and the character of the pro¬ 
ductive enterprises. The state should represent only the consumer, while 
the producer should have a national organization of his own, meeting as 
a congress of national guilds. Beyond these criticisms, guild socialism has 
no serious quarrel with democratic individualism. Guild socialism has been 
described as a compromise between anarchy and autocracy possessed of a 
decentralized government.^^ 

3. Authoritarian Systems. Since the beginning of the World War author¬ 
itarian states have appeared from time to time. Their systems of govern¬ 
ment emphasize the power and authority of the state as these were never 
emphasized in the immediate past. They challenge directly the individual¬ 
istic democracy of the last century.^® Functioning social power is the center 
of their interest, and they contend that they can achieve a social and polit¬ 
ical optimum by directing the whole activity of the state to this end. The 
significance may be seen in that this system has room for only one political 
party and, at least in its early stages, lives under a positive and absolute 

11. Kunff Chuan Hsiao, Political Pluralism (London Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
Ltd., 1927), pp. 1-258. 
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dictatorship. There is a denial of democratic and parliamentary ideals 
whether the dictatorship be under the leadership of the proletariat class as 
in Russia or of the middle classes as in Italy and Germany. 

a. RUSSIAN COMMUNISM. Soviet Russia is first in point of time and length 
of experience in communism. Communism was established there as a result 
of two revolutions in 1917* "The first essayed constitutional parliamentarism; 
but the second discarded it and leaped centuries to set up a new proletarian 
state on modern industrial lines. The second revolution organized a new 
society ruled by a single class of producers headed by a dictatorship which 
systematically purged the state of all the ancient privileged classes. The 
justice-mad workers used governmental power to root out all chance of 
future opposition. 

Underlying this revolution and its subsequent government was the phi¬ 
losophy of Karl Marx set forth in his Commumst Manifesto (1848). Marx 
showed that historically man had always been divided into classes, and it 
had been the habit of one class to exploit another. All stratified society 
ultimately became predatory. The present exploited class, composed of the 
workers of the mills and factories, was called the proletariat. It had been 
created by the machines and distribution methods of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. With each passing year the proletariat were reduced to more and 
more miserable circumstances, while the bloated bourgeoisie, the capitalist 
class, grew more opulent at their expense. Their only salvation was for 
the proletariat of the world to unite, throw off the yoke of the capitalistic 
class, and create a new single-class state. World revolution was the goal.^^ 

*1 his communistic philosophy and the Russian system of government 
based upon it regard the state not only as a political entity but also as a 
social and economic one. Production is both a social and an economic 
matter. Distribution, which is not for the general benefit, is forbidden. All 
real value lies in labor because capitalism is considered a form of exploita¬ 
tion. Political well-being and political ecjuality are not necessarily synony¬ 
mous with social well-being and happiness. 

1 he system does not stop there, however, for it is a tenet of communistic 
and Bolshevik philosophy that the exploiter does not readily give up his 
power. Therefore, only revolution can achieve the desired social change. 
Since the exploiter is taking unfair advantage of the worker, it is the pre¬ 
rogative and right of the worker to use every means at his disposal to 
overthrow his exploiter.^® The destruction must be complete, which means 

14 See R W, Past)?ate, Thr Bols/iri'il( Thcoty (Loncloir Grant Richards, Ltd, 1920). 

15 See )t»hn Spar^o, Thr Fnrniy of Volitnal and Industrial Dcmoctacy (New York Harper, 
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that the bourgeoisie must be killed, and the worker must seize the, state 
whenever he can. Revolution must be spread not only among the workers, 
but also among the soldiers and the sailors and all similar groups. The old 
order must be undermined and the revolution must be complete. In short, 
everything is fair, if it aims at establishing the new order. 

At first the idea was to get rid of the state, but the prospect of such a 
change seemed hopeless in Russia. When the time did come for revolution, 
terrorism and violence were exercised without restraint. There was no 
compromise, for terrorism* was used as an instrument of political action, 
and is still the instrument of political action of the Bolshevik State. The 
standard was borne by the Bolshevik Party, who thereupon became the 
political elite replacing the old privileged classes. This party also became 
the international agency for the spread of revolutionary doctrines abroad. 
When in 1919 the Third International was organized m Moscow, it became 
the new agency for spreading propaganda and for the union of all com¬ 
munist parties which had been organized throughout the world since the 
Russian Revolution.^® 

The government which was created was absolute in power, paternalistic 
m nature, and intolerant of all opposition. Life, liberty, and property were 
all subjected to state interests. Private property was abolished. Religious 
worship was stamped out. All of the institutions of the old order were 
systematically destroyed, while political control was maintained by espionage, 
secret police, and resort to violence and force both for protective and ex¬ 
emplary purposes. 

A federal union of soviet republics and autonomous areas were united 
by a common social philosophy and the organization of the political leaders. 
The state was organized into a large number of committees which were 
delegated to perform various functions, depending on the character of the 
communities from which they were drawn and other factors. By the piocess 
of pyramiding committees upon committees two immense Congresses were 
created which theoretically were the ruling bodies. Practically, the real gov¬ 
ernment was a central executive committee in which the real ruler of 
Russia was to be found. The personnel of the government of the Bolshevik 
party and of the Third International overlapped, so that Russia became the 
fountainhead from which the propaganda and the money for the spread 
of world revolution poured. 

As a system of government, Russian communism is economic, social, and 

16, See Paul Miliukov, Bolshevtsm an Jntn national Danger (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1920). 
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political paternalism, supervising every act of the individual, caring for him 
through all the vicissitudes of life, dictating to him what he may or may 
not do. The state defines the individual’s interests, rights, and duties, giving 
them expression as it sees fit. 

b. ITALIAN FASCISM. Fascism is the bloody answer of the non-proletarian 
groups to the bloody revolution of the proletariat. It meets force with force 
and is the conservative’s defense against communism, fighting with the same 
controls and techniques as communism uses. It, too, is authoritarianism 
inspired by violence. Like communism it is a denial of western individual¬ 
ism; but unlike communism, which is internationalist in character. Fascism 
makes a strong appeal to the purely nationalistic feelings of the masses. 
Its rise in Italy can be traced directly to the results of the World War and 
to the failure of communism.^*^ 

It is a combination of several things, being anti-intellectual, ultraradical, 
pragmatic, positive, romantic, and violent. With a syndicalist background, it 
is strongly nationalistic, looking romantically forward to the return of Italy 
to her position of former greatness. The Fascist Party is the nucleus about 
which the State revolves. Its leadership overlaps that of the State, and its 
Grand Council is perhaps the greatest final power in all Italy. 

The Italian Government is now organized on the corporative basis. The 
nation and national production are stressed, and the whole productive force 
has been organized into corporations following the lines of the guild 
socialists and the medieval ideas of guilds. The national economy is a unit 
into which corporation fits. While private property is respected, it is reg¬ 
ulated by the State and controlled by the corporations. Each corporation is 
headed by a cabinet minister and each unit is carefully worked into the 
unified whole. 

Meticulous care for the individual in all walks of life, both in work and 
in relaxation, the exercise of paternalism through all social needs, single¬ 
parly government, resort to force as the final arbiter of right, and dictatorial 
leadership characterize Italy’s totalitarian system. 

c. GERMAN NATIONAL SOCIALISM. National Socialism in Germany is a prod¬ 
uct of the after-war experience. Like the two authoritarian systems herein¬ 
before mentioned, it is a single-party dictatorship. It is the logical result 
of Teutonic nationalism, which stresses the importance of the state beyond 
that of the individual.^” As Fascism is the Italian middle-class answer to 

17 The system is excellently set forth in Mario Palmieri, The Philosophy of Fascism 
(Chica;po- The Dante Alighieri Society, 19^6) 

18 For conflicting evaluations see Cesarc Santoro, Hitler Germany (Berlin- Internationale 
Verlag, 1938) and Robert A. Bradv, The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism (New 
York: Viking, 1937). 
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communism, National Socialism is the German middle-class answer to 
that ideology. It is a romantic revival of racism and historical objectives, 
seeking its essence in the spirit of the people and their relation to the soil. 
It is built on principles hostile to the old individualism. 

This system believes in a steady and constant evoluuon in which the 
forces of the State, including education, are aimed at improving the well¬ 
being of the state. Might is right, and the individual fits into a niche which 
has been created for him by the past and in which he is today to perform 
the duty of helping to make a better order for die future. It is not for him 
to speak of rights. He has only duties. As an individual he is merely a cog 
in the huge state machine, who lives for a moment to make the future 
better for those who are to follow him. Since his life is one of duty and 
sacrifice, he must live dangerously. The State is highly social. The worst 
crime a man can commit in such an order is to act in an antisocial manner. 
Every detail of his life is carefully supervised and regimented, whether it 
be work, relaxation, travel, play, finance, procreation, or physical develop¬ 
ment. Since the government knows best what a man should do, it becomes 
dangerous for him to take issue with the government, and if he does so, 
It IS at his own peril. Indeed in no authoritarian state is difference of opin¬ 
ion permitted to interfere with the smooth operation of die social, economic, 
and political machinery. 

As for the government itself, it is based on the German mystical concept 
of leadership, the people expressing themselves through the leader. Constitu¬ 
tions and laws become supplementary subsidiaries to the leader, if they 
exist at all. It is the community and the people who arc deemed to be of 
primary importance. The people are linked to the soil and to each other, 
forming an association called a Gemeinschajt, Law is the expression of this 
community. The government, therefore, must be absolute in order to ex¬ 
press the community properly and in order to promote its welfare without 
hindrance. State authority is placed above everything else, and it is ex¬ 
pressed through the leaders. Democracy, liberalism, and internationalism 
have no place in such a scheme. The National Socialist Party is a synonym 
for the State, fitting into the army its leadership, which overlaps the State 
leadership. 

Russia speaks of herself as the state of the proletariat; Italy does not 
say which class she represents; but Germany announces that she is a classless 
state; yet all three are authoritarian. In all three force and power are used 
to compel obedience to a paternalistic government, which has a high social 
purpose, brooks no opposition, and punishes dissension with physical 
violence, imprisonment, and death. 
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CONCLUSION 

Every government has its own system. At one extreme stands theoretical 
individualistic anarchism, giving the individual complete and sole right to 
determine for himself the rules by which he shall be governed, eliminating 
the State and all forms of political control. At the other extreme stands the 
authoritarian system with its paternalism, telling the individual what he may 
and may not do, making him a part of the social and political pattern 
whether he likes it or not. These systems came into being in the revolt 
against individualism, which is still the basis of government in the ma¬ 
jority of states throughout the world. It is a middle-of-the-way program, 
rapidly being modified to meet the serious challenges of new ideas. 

Between the two extremes are many governmental systems which cannot 
be classified into any of the patterns described above. Such, for instance, are 
the Scandinavian systems, with their producers and consumers co-opera¬ 
tives and their housing and recreation facilities. In spite of these social 
programs, the rights of the individual are carefully fostered and protected. 

As to which system is best, there is no final answer. Various systems arise 
to meet specific needs. So ours are peculiar to our times and will undoubt¬ 
edly change as future times and civilizations change. Each country is the 
best judge of its own needs, and, therefore, of its own system. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Citizenship 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY AND ITS LIMITATIONS 

THE question of the status of the citizen must always be fundamental to 
any study of politics. From his legal rights and obligations to the philosoph¬ 
ical speculations concerning his ultimate relationship to the state, the citizen 
has been the subject of definition and description through the ages. 

With the rise of totalitarian government in certain countries following 
the first World War, a halt was called to the emphasis upon rights. This 
trend, however, had manifested itself much earlier with the flowering of 
capitalism toward the end of the nineteenth century. As governments 
abandoned a laissez faire policy toward industry through sheer force of 
necessity there resulted a restriction of individual rights. Hence the ap¬ 
parent conflict between so-called “democratic” and totalitarian conceptions 
of individual liberty may not be so great as appears upon the surface. 
Perhaps the criterion is the extent to which the masses have a voice in 
determining the degree to which the inhabitants of the state are to be 
regulated. The very complexity of life in the machine age may mark the 
death knell of Spencerian or Jacksonian individualism. 

Even in a politically democratic country like the United States or Eng¬ 
land, the inhabitant is born into the State without his consent, his life is 
guarded by the State even against his own parents, and throughout his 
life the State regulates closely his major activities. Finally he cannot leave 
the state legally without certain formalities; for example, he cannot get a 
passport without a birth certificate. 

CITIZENSHIP DEFINED 

Citizenship may be defined as the legal relationship between a permanent 
member of a politically organized community and that community. The 
idea of citizenship has always connoted certain privileges which are cn- 
V)'j xW '« \AtT\utvtd wxV a suit to 

institutions. Noncitizens, or aliens, in the United Slates,, tot a\- 

thougli entitled to the protection of its laws, are not accorded the privilege' 
of voting and holdinK office. Nor is an alien resident of the United Staff' 
entitled to a passport for travel abroad. 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL CITIZENSHIP 

Citizenship has from time immemorial been a prized possession. Despite 
the vaunted democracy of Athens, only a minority of the population could 
claim the rights of citizens. Roman citizenship, originally the possession 
only of the freemen of Rome, was first extended to the rest of the Italian 
peninsula and later to freemen within the far-flung empire. The Apostle 
Paul claimed immunity from scourging because of his citizenship in the 
Empire. 

In the Middle Ages, before the birth of the sovereign state as we know 
it today, such citizenship as was recognized was determined by mere birth 
upon the soil. 

JUS SOLI AND JUS SANGUINIS 

Among modern states, citizenship is determined either on the principle 
of jus soil, or birth upon the soil, or jus sanguinis, inheritance of citizenship 
from the parents, or on both principles.^ 

CITIZENSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 

The United States, along with Great Britain and a number of Latin 
American states, confers citizenship upon all born on the soil and under 
jurisdiction of the national laws. A child born of parents ineligible for 
naturalization would nevertheless be an American citizen.^ A child born to 
a foreign ambassador under the international law doctrine of extraterri¬ 
toriality would not be an American citizen, although one born to a foreign 
consul resident in the United States would be. 

Congress has at times admitted collectively to citizenship the inhabitants 
of territories acquired from foreign states, as in the case of Hawaii in 1900, 
Puerto Rico in 1917, and the Virgin Islands in 1927. 

Children born abroad of American parentage acquire citizenship through 
the principle of jus sanguinis, provided that the American parent has re¬ 
sided in the United States at some time. To perfect citizenship, however, a 
child thus born must when eighteen years old record at an American con¬ 
sulate his intention to retain American citizenship, and when twenty-one 
years old must take an oath of allegiance to the United States. 

Naturalization Laws. The United States Congress makes regulations for 
individual naturalization. Any eligible individual may obtain American cit¬ 
izenship by complying with the regulations fixed by Congress. The steps 
are as follows: (A) declaration of intention can he /i/ec/:tt 3/2y ^ 

federal or state court of record designated by Congress, (B) petition for 

I Charles G. Fenwick. I.Ur.aUo.a/ Lau^, 2nd rev. cd. (New York: Applcton-Century. 
‘ 934 ), p. 178. 

2. UmtrJ States v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 U. S. 649 (i 09 »L 
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citizenship must be filed at least two years and not more than seven years 
after the “first papers” have been obtained and after a residence of five years 
in the United States and one year within the jurisdiction of the court. The 
petition must be accompanied by affidavits of two citizens with respect to 
the applicant’s residence and moral character; (C) An examination and a 
public hearing are conducted ninety days after the petition is filed. “Final” 
or citizenship papers are then granted if the applicant has satisfied the judge 
as to his residence, good character, and belief in the principles of the United 
States Government. 

Although African Negroes are eligible for American citizenship, all other 
nonwhite races are excluded. Congress has specifically excluded Chinese, 
and the ineligible groups include Japanese, Burmese, Koreans, native Fili¬ 
pinos, North American Indians, and Hindus. The arbitrary character of 
this legislation and its interpretation by the courts are apparent in the fact 
that although Armenians, Syrians, and Mexicans are regarded as “white” 
and thus eligible for naturalization, Hindus are not deemed white and can¬ 
not be naturalized.^ 

Civil Liberty. I'he doctrine of natural rights was stressed by the founders 
of the American system of government and was also emphasized at the 
time of the French Revolution. The theories of John Locke and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau to the effect that man, primitively in a state of nature, 
while instituting civil government for security, nevertheless retained “cer¬ 
tain inalienable rights,” were basic to nineteenth century democracy. Certain 
states would not adopt the American Federal Constitution of 1787 until those 
rights were guaranteed in the first ten amendments to the document. 

The Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth Amendment. In the American Bill 
of Rights were defined what Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has called “The 
Four Freedoms,” the freedom of religion, of speech, of the press, and of 
assembly.'* These rights are protected against encroachment of the States 
of the American Union by the Fourteenth Amendment, which in addition 
to defining Federal citizenship provides that 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

The Fifth Ametvdmetvt iptovecis itom etvao^idv- 

ment of the Federal Government. 

^ 'bamnA V OrtVi and Robert E. Cushman, American National Government (New York 

Crolts, ifMs). pp iioff 

Intern Conedtatton (New York: Carnegie Endowment for 

reace;, No 350 (May, 1939), pp. jg, ff 
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Constitutional Obstacles to Social Reform. Liberals have at various times 
seen in the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the guarantees of these two 
amendments and of the contract clause of Article I, Section lo, of the 
Constitution an obstacle to social reform, particularly with respect to gov¬ 
ernmental regulation of economic institutions. Employers in their efforts 
to resist the demands of union labor have alleged that the laborer has the 
right to make a contract for employment, begging the question of the in¬ 
equality of economic status of the worker as compared with that of the 
employer, because of which he can be forced into accepting a low wage. 
The Supreme Court in the case of Coppage v. Kansas declared void an act 
of the Kansas State Legislature which prohibited “yellow-dog contracts.” 
In the case of Lochner v. New Yor\, the Supreme Court pronounced un¬ 
constitutional a maximum hours law passed by the New York State Legis¬ 
lature, on the ground that the statute interfered with the right of contract 
between employer and employees with respect to the number of hours of 
work.^ 

Since the passage of the National Labor Relations Act in 1935, and the 
sustainment of its constitutionality by the Supreme Court ^ it would appear 
that some of the former obstacles to social reform have been overcome by 
P'ederal protection of collective bargaining. Employers assert, however, that 
the statute unduly favors labor and demand revision of the act. 

Aliens in the United States. Although certain classes or groups may at 
limes seek to pervert these constitutional guarantees to their own ends, it 
must not be supposed that they have not been elllcacious in preserving the 
principles of American civil liberty. A number of fundamental rights, rang¬ 
ing from the right of habeas corpus to the right of contract, are protected 
by the Federal Constitution and may be claimed by the domiciled alien as 
well as the citizen.® 

One of the greatest guarantees of American civil liberty is the stipulation 
in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments that “no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law."' This means that an 
alien as well as a citizen shall have a reasonable or fair hearing, whether his 
case calls for administrative or court procedure. It also means reasonable 
legislation and a final appeal to the courts.® 


5. 236 u. s. I, 14 (1915). , 

6 . 198 U. S. 45 (1905). Cf. J Mark Jacobson, The Development of American Political 

Thought (New York: Century, 1932), pp. 5^ 3 -^ 7 - ,, 

' Frederic A. Ogg and P. Orman Ray, //It/odmon m Ame/kan Goiernmem. 6th rev. 


'(I (New York- Ajjplelon-Centiiry, I9?8)r PP 579 . 577 
8 Sec Samuel P. Orth and Robert Eugene Cushman, op 


. cit, chap V, especially pp 103-15^ 


9 Bugajewitz v. Adams, 228 U. S. 585, 

187 U. S. 94; Chin Chow V. V. S., 208 U S. 8 Sec E. S 
It Means To-day, 6th ed., pp. 153-8. 


; An,e.,a.:,6riool A 
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By reason of these guarantees an alien cannot be deported simply on the 
ground that his conduct or his views are obnoxious to certain individuals 
or groups in the country. In the case of Joseph Strecker, an alien whom the 
United States Department of Labor sought to deport on the ground that 
he had admittedly joined the Communist Party after entry into the United 
States, the Supreme Court held that Strecker was not liable to deportation 
since he was not a member of the Communist Party at the time that the 
warrant was issued for his apprehension as an undesirable alien.'® 

Despite the fact that Harry Bridges, an alien engaged in organizing 
workers on the Pacific Coast, admitted accepting the assistance, political aid, 
and picketing support of the Communist Party, he was not deemed deport¬ 
able by the United States Department of Labor since he was not a member 
of the Communist Party nor did he accept its program of political changes 
by force." The House of Representatives, alarmed by reports of “Fifth Col¬ 
umn” activities, subsequently voted to deport Harry Bridges. The bill failed 
to receive the approval of the Senate and was condemned by a Special Com¬ 
mittee on the Bill of Rights of the House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association as “contrary to the spirit of our institutions.” The committee 
held that Bridges, “like any other alien should have a hearing under a 
general law applicable to all under similar circumstances.” 

Since the rise of Russian Communism and the totalitarian governments 
in Europe, American public opinion has been increasingly sensitive to 
foieign ideologies and the danger that they may impair the traditional 
American political system. The investigations of the Dies Committee of 
the House of Representatives reflects this feeling. 

American Bar Association Warning against Intolerance. A committee of 
the American Bar Association issued the following declaration on March 2, 
1940, as a warning against intolerance and the use of illegal methods to 
suppress unpopular beliefs: 

Whether threats to traditional American liberties proceed from the “Right” or 
the “Left” makes no difference. Whether they consist of illegal efforts to suppress 
the expression of orthodox opinions or of radical and unpopular opinions makes 
no difference. 

Whether they consist of illegal attempts to coerce workers to join unions or 
not to join them makes no difference. All tendencies to violate civil rights should 
be equally discountenanced at all times, but especially in the present critical period. 

Illegal violence in any circumstances, even against activities deemed subver¬ 
sive, cannot be justified upon grounds of supposed necessity. Orderly methods 
exist under our Constitution and laws, which arc fully adequate to protect our 
institutions and the legitimate interests of all groups. 

10. Kessler v. Streef^^r, 307 U. S. (i939) 

11. This case was reported in an Associated Press dispatch from Washington, Dec. 30, 1939. 
which appeared in the Chnstian Science Monitor, Jan. i, 1940. 
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It IS vital to liberty that the most unpopular be given the opportunity to speak. 
When we deny this right, especially by violence, we are using the very methods 
of dictatorship and tyranny that we abhor.^^ 

This statement, which might be taken as a clear, nontechnical expression 
of the American concept of civil liberty, affords a strong contrast to the 
idea of civic subordination and the legalization of violence which has be¬ 
come characteristic of post-World-War political institutions in Russia, Italy, 
and Germany. 


TOTALITARIAN CITIZENSHIP 

When the Russians embraced Bolshevism, the civil and political rights of 

e individual, safeguarded in England, France, the United States, and 

ner democratic countries at that time by constitutions and charters, were 
subordinated to what was considered the “well-being” of the citizen. In Italy 
and Germany, the state is held to be supreme, the individual a mere pawn. 
Both Fascism and National Socialism conceive political power as the just 
prerogative of the elite, a small minority which maintains itself in power 
by blood and iron. 

Lack^ of Citizen Rights in Soviet Russia. Despite a vaunted trend toward 
democracy in the Russian Constitution of December 5, 1936,^® the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics remains “a socialist State of workers and 
peasants” with all power belonging “to the Toilers of city and village as 
represented by the councils of toilers’ deputies.”^® 

The long Bill of Rights^® is more a statement of the social and economic 
objectives of the Soviet government than a guarantee of the many rights 
enumerated to all persons. Although in Article 125 the citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. are “guaranteed by law: (A) freedom of speech, (B) freedom of 
the press, (C) freedom of assemblies and meetings, (D) freedom of proces¬ 
sions and demonstrations,” we know that these liberties may not be enjoyed 
to the same extent as they may in a democratic country. We cannot conceive 
of the Soviet government’s granting permission to citizens to organize any 
other political party (there is only the Communist Party in Soviet Russia) 
or allowing them to criticize communist principles in meetings.^^ Despite 
the fact that these rights appear in many cases to exist only on paper, the 
very inclusion of them in the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is a tribute to the 

12. The New York. Times, March 2, 1940. 

13. Text in International ConctUation, No. 327 (Feb., 1937 )> PP* M 3 “ 63 - 

14. Ibid., Article i. 

15. Ibid., Article 3. 

16. Ibid., Articles 118-133. 

17. Cf, Note of Sir Bernard Pares, International Conaliation, No. 327, pp. 141 ff. 
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vitality of the principle of democracy. The Bill of Rights represents an 
ideal toward which Soviet Russia aspires, rather than a condition already 
realized in actual political practice. 

Citizens entitled to these rights are described as workers, and it is as¬ 
sumed that all citizens are or should be workers. Sir Edward Pares esti¬ 
mates that in a population of one hundred and seventy-five millions, about 
two per cent, or three and one-half millions, are excluded from citizenship.^® 
A trend toward greater nationalism is indicated by the Soviet Citizenship 
Law of 1938, which concentrates the authority with reference to citizenship 
in the highest organs of State. The statute eliminated the simplified form 
of naturalization and denied to foreign workers and peasants residing in 
the Soviet Union privileges theretofore granted, namely, the enjoyment of 
the same political rights as citizens of the U.S.S.R.^® 

It is a commonplace that totalitarian government flourishes today in coun¬ 
tries in which there has never been a vigorous democratic growth. Although 
the Italian Statuto, the constitution of monarchial Italy, defined individual 
rights, every one of them was subject to legislative infringement. The 
government of Mussolini, consequently, was restrained by no constitutional 
bounds when it proceeded to limit the press and any personal or property 
rights “in the interest of public order.” 

Limited Rights in Hitler’s Germany, The same convc*aient constitutional 
“guarantees” paved the way for the advent of Hitlerism in Germany. The 
framers of the Weimar Constitution painstakingly set down page after page 
of “inviolable” private rights, only to sprinkle the same pages generously 
with such vitiating qualifications as “Exceptions are permissible only by 
authority of law.” In almost every case the rights could be limited by ordi¬ 
nary process of legislation.*^ 

Subordination of the Citizen under Fascism. These limitations upon the 
citizen and the emphasis upon his obligations rather than upon his rights 
are also characteristic of Fascist political thought. Italian Fascism completely 
subordinates the value of the individual and stresses the greater importance 
of society, of which he is a part. Society is the permanent, the individual is 
the impermanent; society is the end, the individual the means. A spokesman 
for Italian Fascism, however, makes the following qualification: 

18 Ibid., p. 142. 

19. T. A. Taracouzio, “The Soviet Citizenship Law of 1938,“ American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, XXXIII (i939)» PP- 157-60, 

20. Arthur H Steiner, Got n nrnent in Fascift Italy, 1st cd (New York* McGraw-Hill, 
1938). P 59 - 

21- William Bennett Munro and Arthur Norman Holcombe (translators), "The Constitution 
of the German Commonwealth,” League of Nations, Vol. II, No. 6 (Dec., 1919), (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation), The quotation is from “Fundamental Rights and Duties of Germans,” 
PP- 30 - 44 - 
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Fascism docs not submerge the individual in the social group. It subordinates 
him, but does not eliminate him; the individual as a part of his generation ever 
remaining an element of society however transient and insignificant he may be. 
Moreover the development of individuals in each generation, when coordinated 
and harmonized, conditions the development and prosperity of the entire social 
unit.^^ 

Democratic liberalism, on the contrary, regards the development of the 
individual as the primary end of the State. In Fascist theory, the individual 
is a mere drop in the great stream of the State, which flows on toward its 
sublime objective regardless of the fate of any individual. 

Soviet Russia and the totalitarian states have introduced also the idea of 
membership in the Party as the highest goal of citizenship. They have 
emphasized the importance of the Communist, the Fascist, or the National 
Socialist Party to such a point that in many respects party membership has 
the same value which ordinary citizenship has in a democratic country. 
Only those who have qualified by devotion to the cause of the government 
in power or of the Leader are admitted to the party ranks, and derelict 
members are dropped by “purges.” 

CIVIC EDUCATION TOTALITARIAN STYLE 

One of the chief sources of strength of the totalitarian states is the em¬ 
phasis placed by both the single political party and the government upon 
civic education. It is in civic education, which in the totalitarian countries 
is carefully planned and directed, that democratic countries have shown 
their greatest weakness. Communism and Fascism are quasi-religions, which 
are inculcated in children during their formative years. 

Under Hitler, In Germany the schools, the Hitler Youth League, and 
the family arc enlisted in an effort to orient the individual in the life of the 
state. Self-education and self-discipline arc the basic principles of the Hitler 
Youth League, which includes all boys and girls between ten and fourteen 
years of age. By decree of June 7, 1934, children in this group devote their 
Saturdays to this instruction, which continues all day, both winter and 
summer. 

To break down social barriers in the Third Reich, the government pro¬ 
vides for the exchange of city and rural students. In the National Training 
Schools, at which the pupils are boarded, strenuous physical training sup¬ 
plements the cultural program. 

Both compulsory labor and military service are utilized to mobilize the 
physical strength of German youth. Only non-Aryans are exempt from 

22. Alfredo Rocco, “The Political Doctrine of Fascism,” International Conciliation, No. 223 
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obligatory labor, which is required of all persons of both sexes between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-six.^® 

Every able-bodied young German must lend his brawn to the service of 
the state after he has finished his secondary-school examinations. For six 
months the young men are taught to work with their hands and are given 
instruction in the ideals of the totalitarian state. There are special regula¬ 
tions for similar service by young women. 

Foreign observers who have witnessed the Spartan routine which char¬ 
acterizes life in German labor camps have been impressed with the loyalty 
and willingness with which the young German, apparently imbued with a 
“strength, a high resolve, and a burning love” for the Fatherland, accepts 
discipline and hard work.^^ 

A year’s military training follows the labor camp detail immediately; each 
German male is liable to call from his eighteenth to the end of his forty- 
fifth year. In wartime German women are also subject to military duty.^'^ 

Under Mussolini. The body, mind, and heart of youth are similarly 
pressed into the service of the state in Italy and in Russia. Under the Fascist 
reforms in education undertaken by Giovanni Gentile, the building of 
national and religious character were made the backbone of the curriculum. 

During his attendance in the secondary schools, which is compulsory until 
his fourteenth year, the Italian youth is instructed in the history of his 
country so that he may acquire a strong patriotic bias. Not only is emphasis 
placed upon the achievements of modern heroes—such as Mazzini—in the 
Italian nationalistic movement, but the glories of ancient Rome are recalled, 
and a generous use is made of symbols such as the lictor’s rod and pictures 
of the King and of Mussolini. 

The secondary schools and the universities are similarly enlisted in behalf 
of civic training, although in the latter institutions history seems to be taught 
more critically than in the former. Teachers in both classes of institutions 
are subject to the “purification” law of December 24, 1925.*® 

WAR GLORIFIED. Fascism in Italy has been militaristic from its inception. 
Mussolini strikes the dominant note in such utterances as the following: 

Fascism docs not, generally speaking, believe in the possibility or utility of 
perpetual peace. It therefore discards pacifism as a cloak for cowardly and 

23 lames K Pollock, cd., “Documents on the Nazi Government in Germany,” in William 
E Rappard and others, Source Book on European Governments (New York: Van Nostrand, 
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supine renunciation in contra-disanction to self-sacrifice. War alone keys up all 
human energies to their maximum tension and sets the seal of nobility on those 
peoples who have the courage to face it.^^ 

THE BALiLLA AND AVANGUARDiA. Thc youDg Italian is subjcctcd to military 
training from the age of eight until he enters the army for compulsory duty 
in his twenty-first year. Patriotic youth organizations like Baltlla and Avan- 
guardia have replaced such “dangerous” organizations of the old democratic 
regime as the Catholic Boy Scouts. These uniformed societies for young 
persons were set up by the Law of April 3, 1926,^® the Balilla including 
children from eight to fourteen years old and the Avanguardisti those from 
fourteen to eighteen. (“Balilla” was the nickname of a Genoese boy, Giovanni 
Battista Perasso, who performed heroic acts in the war with Austria in 
1746.) 

Both organizations according to the law are part of an official educational 
and charitable foundation “for the moral and physical training of the 
young.” 

The Militia of Avanguardisti (Advance Guard) and Balilla are designed 
to make youth “worthy of the new standard of Italian life.”®^ 

The boys are taught the elements of military drill and modern warfare. 
They are formed in squads, centuries, and legions in imitation of the Roman 
army and are instructed in the doctrines of Fascism. Avanguardia really 
amounts to a junior Fascist army. Sports are emphasized in the training 
and military camps; naval cruises are a summer feature. 

Physical, cultural, and patriotic education is provided for girls in Piccole 
Itahane and Giovani Italiane?^ 

Under the Hammer and Sicl^le, In the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
civic training is similarly of a propagandistic and militaristic character. The 
organizations of the Little Octobrists, comprising children from eight to 
ten years of age, the Pioneers, ranging in age from ten to sixteen years, and 
finally the Komsomol, including in its ranks in 1931 more than three mil¬ 
lion youths, make up perhaps the most comprehensive system of political 
education in the world. 

From the beginning of the Russian Communist movement the leaders 
have made a cult of the doctrines of Marx as modified by Lenin. The theory 
of Soviet education is well stated by Madame Krupskaya, the widow of 
Lenin, in the following passage quoted by Charles Edward Merriam: 

27. Fascism, Doctrine and Institutions (Rome: “Ardila,” I935)» p. 19. 
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The Pioneer movement reaches the children at that age when the personality 
of the individual is still being formed and promotes the social instincts of the 
children, helping to develop in them civic habits and a social consciousness. It 
places before the children a wonderful goal, that goal which has been brought 
to the fore by the period through which they are living, and for which the 
working class of the whole world is fighting. This goal is the liberation of the 
toilers and the organization of a new order in which there will be no division 
into classes, no oppression and no exploitation, and where all the people will live 
a full and happy life.^^ 

In Russia political indoctrination is, in theory, the object of education 
with a view toward training leaders and teachers who will carry on the 
Revolution. On the practical side is stressed the need for eradicating illit¬ 
eracy, improving sanitation, and raising the cultural level of the family. 

Education for adults is carried on in the home, in the factory, in the 
school, and on every possible occasion to make the citizen aware of what 
arc considered the best interests of the working class. A constant campaign 
IS carried on in behalf of wider education and sanitation, and in the devel¬ 
opment of technical skills of value m the process of production.*'^^ 

In the Land of the Rising Sun, Despite a diRerence in origin of the 
theory of the submergence of the individual citizen and his rights, which 
is held in the European totalitarian states, the same conception dominates 
Japanese life. Since the awakening of Japan in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, many of the forms of parliamentary democracy have been adopted, 
but beneath this facade persists the belief that the State, as personified by 
the Emperor, is supreme. The Iimperor is revered as the direct descendant 
of the Sun Goddess. Deeply ingrained in the Japanese people are the prin¬ 
ciples of loyalty and self-sacrifice, against which the Western principles of 
liberalism and the equality of man have gained but slight headway. 

The indigenous religion of Shinto has been revived in Japan as a patri¬ 
otic cult, sponsored by the Imperial Government, and the shrines and rites 
of this native faith play a conspicuous role in imbuing the young Japanese 
with the feelings of loyalty to the Emperor and the firm conviction that 
It is the destiny of the race of Yamato to dominate Asia. Japanese super- 
patriotism is all the more dangerous in the modern world because it com¬ 
bines the tribal superstitions of a bygone era with the international struggle 
for power in the machine age. 

Despite the lip service given to liberalism in the twentieth century, the 
Japanese people have never gotten more than halfway between feudalism 
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and democracy, and today the armed forces of the Empire dominate the 
parliament.®^ 

Military training is emphasized in education, beginning with the first year 
Df primary school and continuing through the “middle school.” “Morals,” 
or loyalty to the immediate family, the nation, and the Emperor are re¬ 
quired subjects in every primary and middle school. Conscription into the 
imperial military service is regarded as an honor. Only one person out of 
eight can qualify for the stiff examinations; the rest are drafted into the 
reserve. During the two-years’ service with the colors the soldier becomes 
part of a fighting machine that fears neither discomfort nor death, in keep¬ 
ing with the Japanese proverb that “The cherry is the best of flowers, the 
soldier is the best of men.”®® 

During the first World War, when democracy seemed to be in the 
ascendancy throughout the Western world, the Japanese for the time being 
were ostensibly sympathetic toward the ideals of the Allies. Since that time, 
also, there have been influential Japanese liberals like Inazo Nitobe, who 
have striven to keep Japan in the democratic pathway; but since the rise 
of Germany to power the innate inclination of the Japanese people toward 
an authoritarian regime has reasserted itself, until the Imperial Government 
has aligned itself with the European dictators. For this latest orientation 
Japanese institutions and civic training are admirably adapted. 

CIVIC EDUCATION IN THE DEMOCRACIES: THE UNITED STATES 

In democratic countries training of citizens is much more indirect and 
less self-conscious than in totalitarian countries. England has rich national 
and cultural traditions and a wide body of literature to draw on. France 
was also able to draw on her culture and traditions in training citizens while 
she was still a democracy. This was not the case in Russia and Italy; nor 
was it the case in Germany, although there was a great mass of Germanic 
tradition which antedated unification in 1871. The school system was used 
more directly in France than it has been in Great Britain for education in 
citizenship.®® 

The United States started as a political entity without traditions of its 
own, but such tradiuon as has been built up since the American Revolution 
has been made the most of, even exaggerated. Formal schools, political 
parties, the press, and special patriotic organizations have all been used to 
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build up a national consciousness among the polyglot population of the 
Republic. Great stress has been placed upon courses in the history of the 
country, in civics, and in government. State legislatures in some instances 
have made courses in American government compulsory. Private organiza¬ 
tions like the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls supplement the work of the 
public schools. More than a million members of these organizations every 
year are instructed in principles of citizenship by means of precept, symbol¬ 
ism, play, and excursions.^^ 

Interest in political questions is stimulated by the two major political 
parties, which avowedly support the best type of American citizenship, al¬ 
though since the last great depression the Republican Party is avowedly the 
party of “Americanism” and has attacked the Democratic Party for innova¬ 
tions which, it is charged, have-an “alien” origin. 

A number of other special organizations, like the Sons and Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the National Security League, the American 
Legion, and the Masonic Order, attempt to instill in the adult population 
standards of American citizenship. The press, the motion picture, and the 
radio also play a serious and increasingly important role in training for 
citizenship. 

Great stress has been laid by many of the special organizations since the 
end of the first World War upon the familiarization of the individual newly 
admitted to citizenship with the basic principles of American democracy. 
In the great centers of population certain organizations sponsor “civic 
birthday” programs. These were originally advocated shortly after the first 
World War by Mrs. Carrie Bridge-Wall, a Washington, D. C., clubwoman, 
who believed that the induction of immigrants into American citizenship 
and the admission of natives to the franchise should be signalized by public 
exercises appropriate to the dignity of the occasion. 

Criticisms of the Liberals. The chief criticisms of the liberals of the cus¬ 
tomary methods of civic education which have been sketched briefly in the 
paragraphs above are summarized ably by Dr. Merriam in The Malting of 
Citizens, which has been drawn upon so freely by the present writer. Civic 
education in all countries has always tended to be nationalistic, traditional, 
and dogmatic. Even in democratic countries there is a tendency toward 
overemphasis of the inflexible elements. It is rather generally believed that 
one’s own country and its people and institutions are superior to other 
countries, and their people and institutions, and that within the state the 
existing social and economic order is the best possible and should not be 
changed. 
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Professor Merriam points out that in each country a scientific study 
should be made of just what should be recognized as the civic virtues, and 
that these findings should be used as the basis of education for citizenship. 

Need for Flexibility. Only as much of tradition as is applicable to the 
exigencies of modern life should survive, in the opinion of Professor Mer¬ 
riam. As a substitute for exaggerated nationalism and its fetishes, which 
have been partly responsible for the persistence of war in the world, Profes¬ 
sor Merriam would imbue the citizen with the ideal of internationalism. 
Nationalistic symbols, like the Swastika or the Hammer and Sickle, might, 
he thinks, be replaced by international symbolism.*'^® 

Of the need for flexibility he says: 

It will be found possible to establish a better balance between the element of 
tradition in civic education, with the conservation of established values, and on 
the other hand, the element of adaptation and change in social and political 
affairs in such a manner that a more flexible type of citizen may emerge, with a 
higher survival value than the wooden and inflexible type.®® 

The Totalitarian Challenge. It is to be hoped that the present assault upon 
democratic institutions will give to youth in the democratic countries the 
incentive to fight for ideals which has recently characterized civic training 
in the totalitarian states. In Italy, Fascism has promised a revival of the 
glories of ancient Rome. In Germany, the Fiihrer preaches the gospel of 
a dominant Germanic race controlling Europe and perhaps the world. Even 
in Japan the subjects of the Emperor arc told that the descendants of the 
Sun Goddess are destined to bring light to Asia. 

What has democracy in turn to offer to its votaries.'^ The promise of the 
recognition of the worth of the individual. The promise of the liberation of 
the human spirit. Today it is the problem of the democratic countries to 
make this goal more attractive to the citizen than the false Utopias promised 
by the dictators. 

ADULT EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 

If citizenship training is to create an alert and articulate electorate, one 
that will fulfill the democratic ideal of active participation in government, 
there must be some means of instructing the voters and those who influence 
them in the fundamentals which undcrly public problems. This educa¬ 
tion must be so thorough that the citizen may be skilled in detecting the 
difference between objective information and the propaganda of competing 
groups and classes. If education cannot accomplish this and if the voter, 
given a scientific analysis of the specific question, cannot apply his knowl¬ 
edge and form an opinion of his own, then really democratic government 
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must remain an unattainable ideal. That this desideratum is possible is the 
■ stubborn belief of those who oppose totalitarian government and who have 
faith in the workability of democracy. 

The United States Government and Adult Education. One of the great 
hopes of democracy today is adult education. This includes instruction given 
not only to those citizens who have had little formal education, but also 
to the high school and college graduates. The emphasis laid upon adult 
education in the United States since the coming of the great depression is 
evidenced by the increasing activity of the federal and local governments in 
this field. The public forums sponsored by the United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation and the Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture are 
examples in point. 

Early in the 1930’s, Dr. J. W. Studebaker, Superintendent of Schools in 
Des Moines, Iowa, using a grant made by one of the private educational 
foundations, experimented with a number of public forums held in the 
schools of Des Moines. Discussions on such subjects as “Why I Oppose (or 
Support) the New Deal,” “What is Civilization Doing to Us?” and “Fas¬ 
cism in the United States is not Inevitable” were led by Senators Louis 
Murphy and L. J. Dickinson of Iowa and Albert E. Wiggam, and Lewis 
Browne.**® 

After his appointment as United States Commissioner of Education by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dr. Studebaker was able to expand the 
forum idea to national proportions. Today forums are held throughout the 
country, conducted under various auspices, including that of the Works 
Progress Administration. 

The Carnegie Endowment and Other Agencies. So keen has been the 
appreciation of the value of adult education as an agency for bringing about 
satisfactory adjustments of social conflict within the United States and for 
ultimately removing the causes of international friction that the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has in recent years established a field 
service as one of the activities of its Division of Intercourse and Education. 

This work was begun in 1935 following the International Conference 
held at Chatham House, London, which arrived at the conclusion that an 
international solution of economic problems might prove a means of at¬ 
taining world peace. The Carnegie Endowment works in conjunction with 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the League of Nations Asso¬ 
ciation, and such varied organizations as Library Associations, Rotary 
Institutes, service clubs, churches, and philanthropic and propagandist 
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groups. Since much of this work is carried on in the farming sections of 
the country, the Department of Agriculture has taken a special interest in 
it, and the Carnegie staff has co-operated closely with organizations such 
as the American Farm Bureau Federation, Rural Young People, 4-H Clubs, 
and others. The promotion of conferences for the training of leaders for 
discussion groups in various parts of the country has been a vital part of 
the program.^^ 

Public forums upon controversial subjects must have capable leaders, and 
both sides of a question must be presented. If there is an attempt at indoc¬ 
trination or coercion, the primary end of the forum is not served. 

Dr. Drummond Jones, senior social scientist in the Division of Program 
Study and Discussion of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in elucidating the function of the 
discussion group as a democratic agency, says: 

In the first place, it gives importance to planning as a democratic instrument. 
When men think they begin to plan, to propose solutions, to test new ideas. In 
essence, democracy is planning; men and women do not prefer chaos or anarchy. 
As our forefathers planned a political state, so their descendants may plan their 
economy, their society, and their world. Above all, through discussion, planning 
becomes the right of the people themselves—they depend upon no one person to 
plan for them. 

Secondly, the usefulness of informational material—new facts—is given its 
rightful place in such groups; it is a tool rather than an end in itself. Instead 
of trying to listen to information indiscriminately dispensed, members of a dis¬ 
cussion group first decide upon the type of information they need to solve their 
problems. This is in keeping with the purpose of informational material; a dis¬ 
cussion group avoids the wastefulness of unplanned fact-giving.*^ 

One of the criticisms frequently made of public forums is that they draw 
the support of the radical element rather than that of the conservative 
clement. The disinclination of the reactionary and conservative elements of 
the country to adopt a critical attitude toward current problems is one of 
the weaknesses of democracy. Just as in the case of the present European 
war, the democratic powers, interested in maintaining the status quo, have 
been less aggressive and alert than the totalitarian powers, so in a given 
country the discontented elements arc likely to be more alert, ingenious, 
and vociferous in seeking to bring about social and political change. 

Adult Civic Education in Sweden, In the period before the second World 
War the Scandinavian countries had made great strides in adult education. 
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The example of Sweden is typical. With the extension of political democracy 
during the last half of the nineteenth century the Swedish people felt the 
need of education in order to fit themselves for civic duties. Following the 
advice of the Liberal, Adolf Hedin, that to avoid democracy’s dangers 
the people should have greater knowledge of economics and history, the 
Swedish people established a thoroughgoing system of folk schools, lecture 
institutes, study circles, and other adult education organizations. Many of 
these were direct creations of the labor movement, while the co-operatives, 
with their system of direct or indirect representation, afford training in dem¬ 
ocratic government. 

The following list indicates the diversity of subjects selected for study by 
the adult education organizations: state and local administration, economics, 
current social and political questions, the liquor problem, philosophy and 
psychology, cultural and general history, tax legislation, agricultural co¬ 
operation, peace questions and international affairs, the history of the labor 
movement and socialism. By means of the consumer co-operative study 
circles, what might be called a co-operative civil service conducts a popu¬ 
larly controlled business worth hundreds of millions of kronor."^^ 

The New Etigland Town Meeting. An indigenous American institution 
the successful functioning of which presupposes an informed citizenry is 
the New Faigland town meeting. The reverse of democratic when first 
organized in colonial times, for then only die church members or property 
owners [larticipated,. with the expansion of the suffrage it became an ex¬ 
ample of direct democracy. Today half of New England’s population obey 
the ordinances drawn up in annual gatherings in the more than thirteen 
hundred incorporated areas which still use this form. 

In New England the town meeting has forced citizens to acquaint them¬ 
selves with CIVIC problems. For weeks before the meeting the questions 
which have been outlined in the warrant by which the meeting is called 
have been discussed in the villages, at Grange gatherings, and elsewhere. 
Whether the matter be a contract for new paving or the expenditure for 
Fourth of July fireworks, all business of the township is aired in an assem¬ 
bly in which all citizens have a right to express their opinions and an equal 
vote. 

Blandford, in the foothills of the Berkshires, with two hundred and forty- 
five registered voters, might be considered the typical New England town. 
In such a community a controversial question would bring out as many as 
one hundred and thirty-two voters. 
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At the beginning of the two-day meeting the Yissemblage elects a Mod¬ 
erator, a Town Clerk, and the Selectmen or steering committee, which in 
the larger towns is replaced by a Finance Board. Although in theory the 
Selectmen are the servants of the town, since those elected are often the 
natural leaders of the community, there is room for political engineering, 
we are told, even in these democratic assemblies.'*^ 

The “Town Meeting of the Air” and other radio public discussion forums 
have been suggested by the New England town-meeting procedure. The 
Roosevelt Administration in the United States in its attempts to solve the 
agricultural problem has sponsored a species of agricultural co-operative 
which might be compared with the New England town meeting. In four 
thousand of these county production control associations in the West and 
South farmer members meet to discuss crop-control quotas and related sub¬ 
jects in organizations the basis of which is economic rather than political. 
Each member abides by the vote of the majority in limiting his production. 

Other Groups Which Instruct the Voter. The complexity of the problems 
upon which voters in a democracy must make their decision has given rise 
in recent years to many civic organizations such as municipal leagues and 
research bureaus, citizens’ associations, and tax-payers’ and consumers’ 
groups which attempt to analyze current situations, pass upon the qualifica¬ 
tions of candidates, evaluate issues, and otherwise shape public opinion 
before elections. Although some of these undoubtedly represent group, class, 
or minority interests, they are all adjuncts of democracy, and stand in 
strong contrast to the State-controlled propaganda agencies of totalitarian 
countries. 

CIVIC EDUCATION IN WARTIME 

The outbreak of war in Europe in September, 1939, marked the beginning 
of a period during which we may expect increased conservatism in civic 
education in the democratic countries. Even if the United States should 
remain neutral until the end of the war, liberalism in education will en¬ 
counter many obstacles. Should the United States enter the conflict, it can 
be expected that the maintenance of tradition will be insisted upon by the 
great majority of the population, whether that tradition be good or bad. 
This is unfortunate from the point of view of those who advocate change, 
but it is one of the prices that Americans must pay for the failure of man¬ 
kind to eliminate war as an agency for the adjustment of conflicting claims 
of nations or peoples to political and economic power, or ideological dom¬ 
inance. 
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There is no question about the seriousness of the present situation because 
of the fierce conflict between the competing ideas of the democracies, with 
their championship of the worth of the individual on one hand, and on 
the other hand the insistence of the totalitarian states that government must 
be by an elite and that the welfare of the state is of primary concern.^® The 
“Fifth Column” and “Trojan horse” tactics of the Germans in European 
countries and the alleged menace to Latin American countries of totalitarian 
ambitions may unfortunately render suspect even unquestionably sincere 
criticisms of the existing order from individuals who have only the welfare 
of their own countries at heart. 

To maintain a nice balance between the exigencies of American defense 
and the need for legitimate social change and readjustment will be a task 
that democracy in the United States and other homes of liberalism will 
have to face. This will be both a task and a challenge for democratic states¬ 
manship. 

Even though the democracies are forced to wage war in an endeavor to 
exterminate forces the leaders of which have decried democracy and its 
irreplaceable values, citizens of the United States and other democratic 
lands should not lose sight of the progress made in the years following 
1918 in the direction of an international order from which aggressive war 
would be eliminated. Nor should they lose sight of the efforts toward a 
better distribution of income by Western governments in the attempt to 
solve the baffling economic and social problems raised by the industrializa¬ 
tion of modern society. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Leaders and Followers 


THE QUEST FOR LEADERSHIP 

THE phenomenon of leaders and followers is as old as social and political 
organization. The very existence of society by necessity leads to a stratifica¬ 
tion dividing the group into chieftain and tribe, sovereign and subjects, 
leader and masses, dictator and followers. That people must live together, 
that they are innately different, and that environments vary are basic causes 
for such a division. One may not accept Pareto’s far-reaching analysis, ac¬ 
cording to which social change is nothing but a “circulation of the elite”— 
that is, a substitution of one oligarchy for another; but all recent sociological 
interpretations have agreed on the oligarchical character of political or¬ 
ganizations. 

The Leader tn the Perspective of History, The study of the leader and 
his followers offers a natural and convenient approach to politics. It deals 
with “human nature in politics,” thus dramatizing highly technical phe¬ 
nomena of modern government. It has won additional impetus in our day 
because of the appearance in the political arena of the spectacular leadership 
type of modern dictators. The exciting rise of unknown soldiers from 
darkness to world position invites an interpretation of politics in terms of 
personalities—an interpretation indeed most welcome to a mechanized age 
longing for color and glamour in the drab of its daily grind. It is no mere 
accident that the two schools of thought concerning the interpretation of 
history which flourished especially in the aftermath of the first World War, 
the “debunking” school and the “heroic” school, center around personalities. 
A “devil theory of history” blames everything on the villain, thus relieving 
the betrayed masses of any responsibility. “Hero worship,” on the other 
hand, pins all its hope upon the rise of tlie liberator .who will lead a suffer¬ 
ing society to a better morrow.^ 

I Modern psychological methods certainly helped to give depth to this picture. There is, 
for instance, a whole literature explaining contemporary dictatorship in terms of abnormal 
[>«i\chology masterful biographical studies, like Heiden’s “Hitler”; comprehensive pictures of 
the whole circle of post-War leaders by shrewd observers, like John Gunther; and ingenious 
psychological analyses, like H D. Lass well’s contributions Studies of this kind often reveal 
the rfKits of personal motivations. Specific experiences of an early childhood—isolation, lone¬ 
liness, and so forth—make a deep impression on a sensitive personality. 

It should be realized, however, that such illuminating details about personalities, if they arc 
not used so skillfully as they have been used by the authors mentioned above, may lead to 
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Democratic and Dictatorial Leadership. In a way, such an interpretation 
IS a return to Treitschke’s and Carlyle’s “It is men who make history” and 
a reaction against an economic interpretation of history which had made 
leaders nothing but functionaries of the driving socio-economic forces in 
history. Just as this theoretical controversy over character and personality in 
history, and individuality in society, represented an unreal simplification of 
social phenomena, so is the unfortunate separation labeling political organ 
izations as leaderless democracies and programless dictatorships far from 
the reality of existing tensions. Only a period ripe for dictatorship could 
invent the idea of a leaderless democracy. True, such a simplification some¬ 
how represents the extremes of, and, one might say, the elements of danger 
in, the two systems. Democratic leadership is often in peril of being suf¬ 
focated by program and organization. On the other hand, dictatorship often 
tends toward uncontrolled personal autocracy. Yet the real life of democ¬ 
racy and dictatorship moves on between these two extremes. Therefore, we 
must thoroughly understand the two types of political systems. 

The essence of modern dictatorship may not be explained simply by the 
need for leadership. In fact, the rise of modern dictatorship is no mere 
accident due to a few dynamic personalities in contemporary affairs. There 
have been dynamic leaders and potential dictators at all times. The rise and 
acceptance of modern dictators is the result of social circumstances which 
arc connected with two historical premises: the ascendancy of modern mass 
democracy and the breakdown of institutions. Modern democracies have to 
answer the problem of leadership in mass democracy if they want to meet 
the challenge of dictatorships. Modern dictatorships, as autocratic as they 
may be, have to fulfill the social needs of security and material welfare for 
the mass following if they expect any degree of permanence. Since both of 
these things are true, these rival systems in contemporary politics really 
belong to the same historical era. What distinguishes the different types of 
leader-follower relationship in these two political forms is, however, the 
institutional and conceptual framework in which this relationship is placed. 
Selection, character, and function of political leaders varies according to the 
structure of the existing political order. This social conditioning of modern 
leadership therefore serves as the key to an understanding of the difference 
between democratic and dictatorial leadership in our day. 


unsound psycho-analytical notions. For instance, the German Empire did not break down be¬ 
cause Wiiliam II had a short left arm and for this reason an inferiority complex which had 
to be compensated for by glamour. Neither can post-War dictators be explained in terms of 
the Oedipus complex. Even liberal democratic leaders, like Masaryk, had mothers whom they 
adored; not only dictators like Mussolini, Kcmal Pasha, Hitler, and—since the rc-discovcry of 
the family in Russia—even Stalin. 
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POLITICAL SYSTEMS AND LEADERSHIP 

The type of leader prevalent in a political system is always defined within 
the framework of its institutional set-up. The difference between the British 
Prime Minister and the National Socialist Fiihrer cannot be resolved into a 
personality pattern of two different men with different temper and different 
experiences. These divergent types of leadership above all reflect on the 
varying political orders which they represent and which they themselves 
may even have created. Certainly historical experiences, national character¬ 
istics, and to some extent personality factors are most important in creating 
or preserving specific political systems. One may say that a type of leader¬ 
ship such as Hitler represents would be utterly unacceptable to the British 
people, should they choose to accept dictatorial rule. Even a comparison of 
the rule of Mussolini and that of Hitler indicates an extraordinary degree 
of difjferentiation in Fascism itself. 

Despite multifarious variations in time and space, there are always two 
main types of political leadership, institutional and peisonal—which cor¬ 
respond roughly to the contrasting political systems, democracy and dicta¬ 
torship. 

INSTITUTIONAL OR DEM(X:RATIC LEADERSHIP 

Democratic leaders always remain representatives of institutions and not 
substitutes for them, as the rising dictatorships claim to be. 

The British Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin rose to political pre¬ 
eminence in his historical Carlton Club speech of 1922, which smashed 
Lloyd George’s war coalition. Baldwin said of the Prime Minister, “A 
dyr\amic force is a very terrible thing. It may crush you, but it is not neces¬ 
sarily right.” This speech was a declaration of war against Lloyd George, 
the demagogue, by Baldwin, the defender of institutional politics. It was the 
good fortune of this very same British statesman that he found the climax 
of his political career in what was generally considered a masterful han¬ 
dling of the monarchical crisis of 1936. It epitomized the institutional char¬ 
acter of British statesmanship. 

The structure of democratic leadership is also visible in the personality 
features of democratic leaders. The long gallery of Prime Ministers from 
Walpole down to Churchill illustrates this. Again, Baldwin is an out¬ 
standing example of this species. He is, above all, the plain man. His in¬ 
evitable pipe is his visible bond of union with the little man. Sir Austin 
Chamberlain was frequently described as the most English Englishman of 
England, and what was said of Herriot, that he was “an average French¬ 
man, a stronger dose, but the same mixture,” holds true also of the average 
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party leader in a democracy who tends to be, as Bagehot said, “an uncom¬ 
mon man of common opinions.” The same description might apply to 
Stresemann, who even had a type of face and figure very common in Cen¬ 
tral Germany. He was always praised for his ability to meet his adversaries 
halfway. Balance of mind, distaste for violence of expression, a faculty for 
spreading conciliation on all sides—these are the characteristics of the 
democratic leader.^ 

There is, as a matter of fact, also a demagogical element in every modern 
democratic government. Its mass character makes this necessary. It would 
be an over-simplification, therefore, tb identify demagoguery and dictator¬ 
ship. However, the pre-eminent elements of leadership in a democracy are 
institutional. This fact leads, of course, to variety in democratic leadership 
according to different institutional structures. The unlike character of the 
British Prime Minister, the former French President of the Council, and 
the American President is only a reflection of the different institutional set¬ 
ups of these democratic governments. 

The pre-eminence of the British Premier is attested to by his extraor¬ 
dinary function in British politics: he is majority leader in Parliament, 
leader of the ruling party in the country, chairman of the Cabinet, and his 
office is the main channel of communication between the people and the 
Crown. The fact that he must perform these institutional functions, of 
course, must be taken into account in the selection of a Premier. Espe¬ 
cially in recent decades, it has become an unwritten law that he should be 
a member of the House of Commons. Within tne two-party system the 
leader of the majority party, successful in the elections, almost automatically 
becomes the embodiment of the highest political power. Strict party dis¬ 
cipline and the right of dissolution guarantee the Premier a strong lead 
in the Parliament. No statute settles his position as Chairman of the Cabinet. 
Officially speaking, he is regarded as primus inter pares (first among equals). 
Actually he is the “keystone of the Cabinet arch.” He can call for the 
resignation of any of his colleagues. Recent development of the British 
Cabinet system has even led to emphasis on an inner cabinet which makes 
the crucial decisions, especially in time of crisis. Such a trend, however, does 
not mean that the British Prime Minister has lost his chief quality, “the 
gift for getting difficult people to work together.” Collective responsibility 
in the British Cabinet system creates the necessity for teamwork. These 

2. An illuminating analysis of the common qualities of political leaders has been given in 
various studies of Charles E Mcrnam; see csp. his Pohtual Power (New York; McGraw-Hill, 
1934) and Merriam and Gosnell, The Amertcan Party System, 3rd ed, (New York: Macmillan, 
1940); for a comparative and concrete description, cf. Mcrriam’s Four American Party Leaders 
(New York: Macmillan, 1926). 
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institutional limits of the British Prime Minister certainly do not preclude 
variations in the importance o£ individual premiers according to their per¬ 
sonalities. An incapable Prime Minister has, not infrequently, ruined his con¬ 
ventional position. The actual power of a Peel, Gladstone, or Disraeli 
might easily outgrow the institutional framework. The Prime Minister’s 
close contact with the Crown might give him additional strength. 

Certainly a time of crisis offers new possibilities for a Prime Minister. 
This holds true especially for a premier in a war cabinet. In wartime the 
position of democratic leadership has to be raised anew. No doubt it would 
be illogical—though we may often be tempted to do so—to believe that the 
very fact of the necessary concentration of power and decision in the hands 
of a war premier will inevitably lead to dictatorial government. It would 
be just as misleading as to regard the political evolution of the last forty 
years showing a new emphasis on a strong executive power as an irrevert- 
iblc process toward dictatorship. To strike a new balance between executive 
and legislative power is indeed one of the most important problems with 
which modern democracies are confronted. However, a balanced relation 
cannot be established by short cuts of a dictatorial character. The tendency 
toward strong executive power is certainly emphasized in the emergency of 
war. Different tjualihcations are needed for leadership in war and in peace. 
Lloyd George paraphrased the cjualities of a war minister in the following 
way: 

He nu’.st lx* able not only to give rousing and vigorous leadership to the nation; 
he must also have vision, imagination ami initiative. He must show untiring as¬ 
siduity, must exercise constant over-sight and supervision of every sphere of war 
activity, must possess driving force to eneigize this activity, must be in con¬ 
tinuous consultation with experts, official and unofficial, as to the best means of 
utilr/mg the resources of the country m conjunction with allies for the achieve¬ 
ment ol victory. If to this can be added a flare for conducting a great fight, then 
you have an ideal war minister. 

It is no mere accident that such an analysis perfectly fitted Mr. Lloyd 
Cicorge himself and showed at the same time the shortcomings of his pre¬ 
decessor, Asquith. The great qualifications of Asquith as a minister in 
peacetime made him a miscast in time of war. His combination of “patience, 
caution, and sound selective judgment” could certainly not meet the 
emergencies of war in which decisions have to be made with unusual 
speed and precision, when delay and compromise cease to be virtues.^ 

3 Cf R MacGregor Dawson, "I he Cabinet Minister and Administration; Asquith, Lloyd 
CJcDrgc, Cur7<>n,” Politual Scicner Quarterly, vol. LV (Sept, 1940), pp. 348—77. 

A similar change in command was necessitated in the second World War—the shift from 
Ntsillt t'hamlHilain (o Wmsion ('hurchill as premier Not only was Churchill not compro¬ 
mised In the tailuri's ot an appeasement polie\, but he also showed all the sjxcific qualifica- 
iions ol leadership nee.cssar> in wartime, sueh as reseiluteness and courage, ability to organize, 
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The extraordinary position in power and prestige of his position, even in 
peacetime, makes the British Prime Minister the most influential prototype 
of institutional leadership. It is the happy combination of institutional 
tradition and individual initiative, of control and vigor, of representation and 
responsibility, which can find its personification in Great Britain’s highest 
office.** 

The French Premier. The position of the French President of the Council 
of Ministers was quite different from that of the British Premier because 
of the multiple party system in the Third Republic of France.® There was 
certainly no majority leader of the English type. The task of the French 
Premier was not so much to keep the nation behind his majority in Parlia¬ 
ment as to maintain a working majority in the Chamber of Representatives 
and some measure of accord between Cabinet members of more than half 
a dozen parties. Skillful conciliation was, therefore, the first qualification 
for the office. Even a Prime Minister who is the unchallenged leader of the 
predominant party in the coalition, as were Herriot and Blum, has to use 
persuasion as his chief weapon. He certainly cannot whip together an ob- 

willingness to assume risks, sclf-confidcncc and the ability to cr(.iu trus', and even the ‘‘peculiar 
power of drawing from misfortune itself the means of future success ” One may even venture 
to say that Churchill would be impossible as a Prime Minister in peacetime 'Phe new Churchill 
cabinet undoubtedly marked the end of an era The government of the mid-Vietorian business¬ 
men was finished Chuichill could be calhd .ilmosr pre-Vutonan As a ciitu once said, “lie 
has brought back the arrogance and splendor of Flizabtth.m language He has recovered the 
spirit of those rough vibrant days when men of affairs were buccaneers at heart, but poets in 
their leisure time, and fierce implacable patriots always” Perhaps in the mixture of British 
and American bhxid which flows through his veins Iks the tUie to his tempestuous career and 
meteoric temperament A descendant of John Churchill, First Duke of Marlborough, he in¬ 
herited and represented institutional traditions and a full share of “bulldog British tenacity.” 
From his mother, the former Jennie Jerome of New York, he may have received his bold 
daring, his boyhoexi rebellion against authority, and his independence of mind Great as he is 
as an orator and writer, even in this capacity he shows the qualities of a soldier. Since early 
youth, adventurous war was the chief factor in his life Today he is a sober elderly statesman, 
yet a fighter just the same In this life and death struggle going on in iiM>d(.rn society »n which 
lespect for human individuality and the preservation of F.uropcan traditions are at stake, in 
which a new balance has to be struck between individuality and institutional tradition, it is 
not the cynic who can revitalize the concepts of demex-racy, worn thin, but the courageous 
and self-asserting fighter. It seems to be no meic accident that in order to find such a man, 
Great Britain had to recall a time when Fngland was young, Old Merry F.ngland. 

4. Cf. W. Ivor Jennings, Cabinet Government (London Cambridge University Press, 1937), 
and H. J Laski, Parliamentary Government in England (New York Viking, 1938). 

5. This analysis relates, of course, to the Third Republic before its breakdown in the summer 
of 1940. Whatever may be the future of the French government, it is not definite even in 
outline today. The fight between the predominant factions at Vichy (the Monarchists, the 
Fascists and others) is completely ovcrshaelowcd by the actual dominance of the Nazi overlords. 
Though the political structure of the Third Republic may thus be “history,”—with no hope 
for recovery—a summary of this past image of democratic government may be justified, if 
only for reasons of presenting a typology of democratic leadership. 

Cf. R. Valeur, “French Government and Politics,” in R L Buell (ed.), Democratic Govern^ 
ments in Europe (New York: Nelson, 1939); W. R Sharp, The Government of the French 
Republic (New York- Van Nostrand, 1938); R K. Gooch, “The Government and Politics of 
France,” in Governments of Continental Europe (New York. Macmillan, 1940); and E. A. 
Vizttclly, Republican France- Her Presidents, Statesmen, and Policy (London, 1924). 
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stinate Parliament with the threat of dissolution—a power which the 
British Prime Minister possesses and which is largely responsible for the 
greater stability of the British government. Indeed, since 1870 England has 
had only one-fifth the number of Cabinets which the Third Republic had. 
The fact that this very high rate of casualty was not more detrimental to 
the French political system may be attributed largely to the Civil Service. 
Guarantor of continuity in governmental policies in the midst of constant 
reshuffling of cabinets, it is the real executive power in France. 

But this very fact discloses the enervating task which confronts a French 
Premier. His primary function—to serve as the connecting link between 
the legislative power and the executive power—puts him “between hammer 
and anvil, between his two deadly enemies, Parliament and the bureauc¬ 
racy.” To be called upon perpetually to restore the balance between hostile 
agencies is a great test of ingenuity and skill in statesmanship. The numer¬ 
ous “stop-gap ministries” of second-rate politicians should not obscure the 
fact that the French Republic has had great Ministers who have succeeded 
in striking such a balance and winning a leader’s prestige. It is also interest¬ 
ing to note that this country of suspicious individualists has often been 
willing to bow during a national emergency even to “authoritative leader¬ 
ship.”« 

American President. A different type of institutional leadership and, 
no doubt, the hardest to describe in scope and character is represented by 
the American President, His constitutional power and prerogatives arc 

6 It is certainly too early to make any definite evaluation of the elements which finally 
led to the amazinj^ breakdown of the Third Republic Certainly no single cause could have been 
responsible for such an upheaval French military unpreparedness and German Blitzkrieg 
techniques, weak morale of the ruling classes, and treacherous Fifth Column activities (though 
often overstated), partisan strife among leading personalities, and intrigues in controlling 
circles have been blamed for the disaster All those divergent elements can no doubt serve as 
a part explanation of the debacle Only incidentally, hov ever, do they touch upon the struc¬ 
tural problems of democranc leadership as presented in this essay. It would be most significant 
in this connection to analyze the characters of Daladicr and Reynaud and their position during 
the last vear The few facts known today in regard to the wartime Daladicr already indicate 
that his leadership seemed to show most tragic flaws. Jules Romains in his Seven Mysteries of 
Europe gives a vivid picture of the first War Premier ” Daladier now really had full dic¬ 
tatorial powers. He held three piortfolios himself The other ministers took his orders . . . but 
his effectiveness was handicapped first by certain deficiencies of character. He had given away 
to certain paralyzing inclinations, a tendency to sink into interminable meditation and endless 
indecision. But he had a worse handicap, he was a dictator hampered by a democratic con¬ 
science. That must be said, for it is all to his honor. He could not find sufficient strength to 
shatter the resistance that surrounded him, arising from the routine of the democratic machine, 
nor to fight indolence, inertia and criminal compromise. He could not find that strength be¬ 
cause he was always stopped by the scruples of a free man afraid to use free men as mere 
tools Unfortunately this had not prevented him from contracting almost unconsciously 

many of the vices of dictators—suspicion of others, a taste for solitude, the fixed notion that 
he was always right and knew everything, a rising aversion for strong independent char¬ 
acters. . . . 

See also the significant study by Andri Maurois, Tragedy in France (New York. Harper, 
1940). 
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ample as compared with those o£ British and French political leadership. 
He is the national leader, the head of the Cabinet, director of administra¬ 
tion. He has an extensive power of appointment. He can exercise a wide 
influence on congressional legislation, and he is a legislator in his own right. 
Especially in the field of foreign and military affairs, he is much more than 
a mere executive. To the public he is the personification of the American 
Government. In fact, the whole American system is largely influenced by 
the president’s office. The major parties have often been described as “loose 
leagues to capture the presidency.” The maintenance of the two-party system 
is in large measure due to orientation to this situation. 

Yet the very fact that the concentration of power and responsibility in 
the presidential office is so great seems to have invited a number of checks 
upon actual authority of the president. The presidential selection itself 
effects in a way the curtailing of his power. Men of outstanding authority 
in the Senate are never chosen. A candidate may not be selected, as French 
presidents were, because he is weak, but he had better not show much self- 
willed resolution before election. Very soon after he enters the White House 
the principle of separation of powers makes itself felt, thus restoring a 
delicate, though hardly definable balance. Not infrequently the second 
Congress of an administration contains a majority politically adverse to the 
President in either one or both of its houses. Further, the party which 
brought him into office and which looks at the President as “chief patron¬ 
age-dispenser” will be most influential in all his decisions, including appoint¬ 
ments officially left to his discretion. “The President is not only the leader 
of his party; he is in a very real sense its prisoner.”^ 

All of which docs not mean that the President cannot exert a tremendous 
influence on public opinion, especially when he proves to have the “capacity 
to get along with people.” But even in foreign affairs—a much-talkcd-about 
domain of presidential power—it may be doubted whether an American 
President, even if he dared to sign a Munich Pact as the British Premier 
did, could have “got away with it.” 

Much will depend, it is true, on the President as a personality. He may 
take a narrow view of his prerogatives or he may take a wide view of his 
functions; yet when a President’s actions and achievements are viewed in 
historical perspective, they seem to result much less from personal whims 
and reflect very much the “spirit of the times” and the “state of the coun¬ 
try.”® The American President’s leadership, colorful and personal as it 

7. P. H. Odegard and E A. Helms, American Politics (New York - Harper, 1934 or 9), p. 134. 

8. Cf. Charles A. Beard, American Government and Politics (New York: Macmillan, 1938), 
chap. 7, "The Office of President,” pp. 144-75. 

‘The President must never be ahead of his time He achieves the maximum unity by moving 
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often appears to be, does not fall into any dictatorial patterns. But American 
institutions can still make themselves felt sufficiently in this spacious con¬ 
tinent of great riches. They hold the President as their representative, just as 
other countries define the position of their institutional leaders. 

PERSONAL OR DICTATORIAL LEADERSHIP 

In contrast to institutional leadership in its British, French, and American 
versions is personal leadership of the dictatorial type. In it, too, there are 
variations due to national traditions, historical circumstances, and personality 
features; but all modern dictators are characterized by specific elements of 
leadership. In the first place, they are anti-institutional. As a matter of fact, 
their very rise is the expression of a crisis in the history of institutions: the 
breakdown of a fixed social order, of basic religious concepts, and of old, 
established agencies. When the validity of an economic system becomes 
questionable, when a social code is shattered, when religious ties are loos¬ 
ened, people look for new authorities, for substitutes. 

Dictatorships as Substitutes for Institutions. The cry for a leader is the 
result of the weakening or the nonexistence of political institutions, of a 
ruling class, and of an accepted code of values. Wherever these institutions 
and their governing elements are strong enough not only to preserve but 
also to adjust a society in its evolutionary development, the danger of per¬ 
sonal dictatorship does not arise. Dictatorships are substitutes for institutions 
in times of transition. Here, if anywhere, lies the justification for this new 
personal rule. It may fill a gap between two social orders. This was the 
historical function of the absolute monarchy which helped to develop 
modern capitalism, yet the new dictatorships are distinguished from the 
earlier absolutism by their other historical element: their origin in an age 
of mass democracy. They are popular dictatorships. Avowedly, they ex¬ 
emplify the antithesis of democracy, but at bottom they are democratized. 
They are post-democratic dictatorships, and for this reason they have de¬ 
veloped a specific type of leadership. 

The Modern Dictator. The modern dictator has to be a leader of the 
people who rises from the dark as an “unknown soldier.” This is supposed 

ro ohjccnvcs that arc expected as well as desired And in so movinq; it is important that he 
should always retain the common touch without ever btinj? controlled by it. The nature of 
the office requires a man who is marching with his times and is not remote from them.”— 
Harold I Laski, The Amencon Vresiden<\ (New York* Harper, IQ40), pp. 36-7, 

The presidential campaign of iqqo and the critical international situation in an extraordinary 
wav focused public interest on the American prcMclencv Among numerous recent studies made 
in addition to Laski’s The Amertmn Prendency, mention should be made of Pendleton Herring, 
Prestdennal Leadetshtp (New York Farrar & Rinehart, 1940) and E S. Corwin, The Presi¬ 
dent Office and Powers (New York New York University Press, 1940). 
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to be symbolic of the democratic nature of leadership: You yourself may 
become the leader—tomorrow. In fact, you address in the leader the masses 
whose humble son he is and continues to be. He is “the cottage-bred man.” 
He lives the simple man’s life and understands it. He is proud of having 
been poor. He harps upon the hardships he has experienced. He never 
risks losing his class ties with the people. An extensive propaganda machine 
daily proves that he still belongs to the people. He is so genial. He plays 
with children. He chats with the plain man. He takes simple breakfasts in 
the fields with the peasant folk. Puritan simplicity, or at least the appearance 
of it, is the motto of the modern dictator’s standard of life. 

The demagogue’s way of rising to power is most democratic, too. He 
rises as an orator. The few exceptions to this rule in modern times were 
militant leaders like Pilsudski and Ataiurk; but even those generals could 
speak and kept some kind of democratic kinship. They were officers not 
estranged from the people. They were commanders of a people’s army de¬ 
fending the masses against the privileged. They were rebels themselves, 
living the lives of soldiers. 

Militant Character of Dictatorial Leadership. I'he militant clement is 
paramount in modern dictatorial leadership, even if it is created by civilian 
party leaders. In fact, the idea of the modern totalitarian state was born in 
the last World War, which became a totalitarian war. In wartime all opposi¬ 
tion and discussion must cease. Personal liberty no longer exists. In fact the 
best argument for this sort of repression is the country’s real or presumed 
danger from abroad. War is a dictatorship’s beginning, its demand, its test. 
Therefore modern dictatorship focuses all its energy on building up a mili¬ 
tary machine and a fighting spirit. This militaristic mind permeates dema¬ 
gogical leadership today. Scarcely any modern demagogue wears civilian 
clothes in public. It becomes his shibboleth. He who does not wear a uniform, 
as, for instance, the last Austrian chancellor, Schuschnigg, did not, is not 
a genuine one-hundred-per-cent dictator. 

A constant state of war is the natural climate of totalitarian dictatorship. 
This is just as true in internal politics. Here the claim to power is based 
on the necessary destruction of the arch enemy of the nation or of the classes, 
and after power is won the permanent revolution has to go on. This dy¬ 
namic element in modern dictatorial leadership is one of the chief attrac¬ 
tions for its followers. At the beginning of the new credo stands the for¬ 
mula, action instead of program. Now people join a movement not because 
they believe in its program but because they trust the leader who promises 
them heroic action. Now they cheer the leader who prides himself on having 
no program for tomorrow when he will decide the people’s fate. 
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It is true that the new actors on the scene seemingly follow traditional 
rules by asking, at least afterwards, for a legalization of the acts which 
broke the laws. But they do not restore institutions; they only undermine 
them. They devaluate them in the eyes of their old supporters who do not 
care any longer for the revival of broken laws and institutions. Because these 
new leaders do not act ex officio, they are not representatives of institutions; 
they are their substitute. The demagogical leader does not stand for a posi¬ 
tive program, but only for himself. 

The Leadership Principle. Another element which characterizes modern 
demagogical rule is the leadership principle, its most dangerous element— 
because “power corrupts; absolute power corrupts absolutely,” in the words 
of Lord Acton. It is characteristic of the leader that he is not responsible to 
those below him, but only to-those above him, and therefore finally re¬ 
sponsible to a supreme Fiihrer or Duce who is responsible to no man but 
to “God and the nation.” 

The unchallenged position of the supreme leader is somewhat symbolized 
in his aloofness and distance from the people. In spite of the democratic 
pretense of the demagogue, he has no friends, no equals. He must abstain 
from the comfort of intimacy. He trusts nobody. He is lost to the world. 
That is the price he has to pay for being a superhuman leader. He is so 
big, so strong, so lonely. Mussolini never misses making this point when 
he meets his former journalistic colleagues, especially when he can arouse 
the pity of American ace women publicists. The dictator is usually an un¬ 
sociable individualist by nature. As the leader, he cultivates this aloofness 
as a weapon of defense. He knows men and he knows it is dangerous to 
be too close to them. 

This remoteness from the people strictly adhered to by all dictators leads 
to an important c|ucstion: Is this leader the representative of his people or a 
stranger to them? Almost all modern dictators and demagogues who claim 
to be the self-expression and exclusive representation of their nation were 
either born outside of the country in which they live or along its frontiers. 
Napoleon, Pilsudski, Ataturk, Stalin, Hitler, Hess, and Alfred Rosenberg 
are examples. Frequently they do not belong to the most representative na¬ 
tional group of their people, and often their most receptive years are spent 
outside of the country which has raised them to leadership. This may ac¬ 
count for the intense and often exaggerated nationalism of the modern 
demagogue. He grew up in an atmosphere of defense of something which 
was too obvious, too much a taken-for-granted matter for the average citi¬ 
zen who grows up in his fatherland. At the same time, the fact that he is 
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diflcrcnt from his countrymen in this respect gives him a specific appeal. 
He is different and therefore he may even lead to new expressions of na¬ 
tionalism, to a new heaven. 

Yet, he needs the masses at least as much as the masses need him. Hitler 
in the early days of his rise to party leadership called himself “the drum¬ 
mer’’ of the N.S.D.A.P., and even today he claims, “I am nothing but a 
flint which strikes the spark out of the German nation.” Thus the masses 
are the focus of his activities; he has to win them and he does so by means 
of demagogical propaganda and the creation of new institutions. This very 
complex task in post-democratic dictatorships can only be fulfilled by the 
creation of a new machine. Here the importance of the lieutenants in mod¬ 
ern dictatorship become obvious. Their real significance may be better 
realized if we contrast them with the masters of the machine in democratic 
nations. It is this second layer of leadership which brings out the specific 
problems of mass control in modern democracies and dictatorships. 


BOSSES VS. LIEUTENANTS 

The Number Two men in politics share a similar fate in democracies and 
dictatorships. They are overshadowed by their supreme leaders and often 
unknown to the uninitiated outside world. While the chief actors are always 
in the limelight of the political scene, there is actually not much known 
about the sub-leaders, their character, their function, and their achievements. 
Yet the bosses in democracies and the lieutenants in dictatorships reflect the 
daily life of the political systems. They illustrate their structural character¬ 
istics, they do the actual work, they guarantee the survival of the established 
government. They are the power behind the throne, the driving force of 
modern rule, the backbone of its institutions. Indeed, they are usually more 
typical of the national characteristics and traditions of government than the 
chief rulers are. It is this fact which makes it so difficult to attempt any 
generalizations on the second layer of political leadership. It is largely de¬ 
fined by historical circumstance, social structure, and the political tradition 
of the nations. Again the basic difference between democracy and dictator¬ 
ship finds its expression in variant types of selection and function in leader¬ 
ship. Yet it is amazing to find that the two systems have many features in 
common. Their differences become, very often, differences only in degree. 

The Bureaucratic Component. These lieutenants of the dictatorships stand 
above all for the political organization. This bureaucratic component is 
typical of the development of the modern mass party in which the machine 
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plays an outstanding part.^ Bureaucratization of leadership has rightly been 
attacked by great social critics like Georges Sorel, but it is a definite fact 
on which the success or failure of a political movement depends. The main 
strength of the American party boss lies in the fact that he commands an 
organization. The primary function of the political lieutenant in a dictator¬ 
ship is to make the party machine run. Not only is the party machine all- 
powerful in the daily life of the decentralized democratic party of the 
American system, but it is also most influential in the development of the 
modern dictatorship. 

This is indeed one of the many contradictions of the dictatorial party. 
Created as an anti-party, largely founded on a well-justified anti-machine 
sentiment, it now develops an even larger apparatus, thus tremendously 
increasing the crisis elements of the modern party system. Still the develop¬ 
ment of political functionaries is certainly not exclusively the expression of 
postwar dictatorial governments. It seems an almost unavoidable outcome 
of political organization in a mass democracy. What, however, makes the 
position of the dictatorial functionary paramount is the totalitarian char¬ 
acter of the dictatorial party, which integrates all human activities with its 
politics. This totalitarianism not only guarantees the partisans’ organization 
from the cradle to the grave and exercises comprehensive control over the 
nation as a whole, but it also attempts to stabilize or normalize dictatorial 
rule. Modern revolutions have at least succeeded in achieving complete 
bureaucratization which permeates the whole of life in the dictatorship. 

The Feudal Component. There is a second element typical of the dicta¬ 
torial organization of lieutenants—the feudal component. The political lieu¬ 
tenants are vassals-in-chief of the overlord. This relationship is symbolized 
by the oath to the leader taken by his adherents. Sovereignty does not rest 
with the people, as it does in a democracy, but with the dictator alone. 
The political lieutenant therefore is his delegate, subject to his confidence 
and always acting in the name of the supreme leader. The feudal aspect 
of the organization of political lieutenants is made further obvious by the fact 
that they seek patronage from their leader just as the vassals-in-chief sought 

9 This burf*.iucrati7.ition, however, is more th.in an internal party concern It essentially 
affects national j^overnment and politics. In dictatorships, it l)rln^?s to a breaking? point the 
dualism between party and state—a discrepancy which is usually “solved” by the party’s infil¬ 
tration into and absorption of the “neutral” state buieaucracy 

A no less vit.il conflict presents itself in the American democracy in the separation of the 
public responsibility of elective officials and the political power of unofficial politicians, a 
dualism which is a rou^jh parallel of the division of a group into amateurs and professionals. 
"The predominance of the unofficial, professional party politician” has been defined as the chief 
danger element in American politics Such a peril will be especially felt in a nation which 
IS so lacking in a traditional ruling class of political amateurs 

Cf r E Schattschncidcr’s forthcoming study on Political Parties and the Monopoly of 
Power 
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It from their overlords. Certainly there are elements of this kind of feudal 
relationship visible in democratic organization too, especially in the patron¬ 
age of the American party system.^*^ However, “there never has been, and 
probably never will be, a national boss in the United States.” In fact, the 
power of the bosses is often checked, and not seldom broken, by federal 
investigations. The “boss rule” of present-day dictators is unchecked. Their 
feudal empire even produces a new type of political agent on the national 
scene: the personal confidant of the leader 

The daily-shifting personal relations with the supreme leader are of para¬ 
mount importance for the actual power of his lieutenants. An evaluation of 
the policy predominant in the dictatorial system at a specific period largely 
depends on this very fact. Who has the leader’s ear today? Even social 
charmers and mystery women may play their part in this turn to the 
Camarilla policy of uncontrollable court intrigues. At the same time the 
sway of the overlord often depends on his power to balance the competing 
factions of his feudal empire. The fees for services rendered are the prestige 
and the political power distributed among the sub-leaders. 

The fact that there are vassals-in-chief especially illustrates the fact that 
modern dictatorial rule cannot be simplified to fit one social formula, attrac¬ 
tive as this might be for effective political propaganda. All these men with 
connections and experience in industry and labor, in the army, and in 
foreign affairs contribute in their specific way to the power of the supreme 
leader. They expect spoils after the final victory, but as vassals they are 
satellites who derive their power from the supreme leader alone. This factor 
illustrates the leadership principle in dictatorial party organization which, 
different from its democratic counterpart, is organized from above. 

The Democratic Element. However, a third feature of dictatorial leader- 


10. “The most striking single identifying quality of the division leaders (and the majority 

of the ward leaders, too), is loyally. These m<n arc loyal to their lcadv.rs just as their leaders 
are in turn loyal to their own leaders and the organization. It is personal rather than civic 
loyalty . . —J T. Salter, Boss Rule, p. 36. 

11. W B Munro, Personality tn Politics (New York- Macmillan, 1024), p. 45. 

12. Confidence can be won in different ways It may derive from the fact that these lieu¬ 
tenants were comrades of early and trying conspiracies (the leaders of the 1905 revolution in 

Russia, the quadrumvirs of the March on Rome, the comrades in arms of Hitler’s Beer Hall 

Putsch irf 1923, and the like) Or the lieutenants may be the guarantors of their leader’s safety. 
Their names seldom appear in the newspapers, but they often wield more power than the 
other much-photographed lieutenants. They are always near the leader, close to his life and 
usually close to his heart. They arc the only people, if any, who call him by his first name. 

The master of the secret police fills the office of guardian for the entire country. This makes 

a Heinrich Himmler, the head of the Gestapo, and an Arturo Bocchini, his Italian equivalent, 
so indispensable to the system. 

There is a third group of confidants whose close contact with the leader is largely due to 
the personal loyalty of the Fuhrer to men who were his superiors in the past. This loyalty is 
especially visible in German National Socialism; the rise of a non-party man such as Wiede¬ 
mann to a key position in Nazi Germany is a typical example. 
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ship seems to introduce, as has already been mentioned, a democratic ele¬ 
ment. Modern dictatorship by its very definition is a challenge to democ¬ 
racy, but it nevertheless becomes permeated by the democratic spirit. It also 
utilizes the working machinery of democratic institutions in its “legal” 
seizure of power. Even after the totalitarian dictatorship is established its 
absolute rule is veiled with a sham democracy. The pretense of elections, 
the dictatorial party itself, and an extensive propaganda machine serve to 
bridge the distance between government and the people. To organize an 
“ennobled democracy” becomes the crucial task of the demagogical experts. 

In spite of the pronounced social stratification in the dictator’s hierarchy, 
a democratic atmosphere of comradeship has to prevail. The supreme 
leader himself sets the tone for that and the sub-leaders sustain it. Of course, 
it is of the very essence of the System that there are insiders and outsiders. 
Dictatorship is democracy for the insiders alone. Brutal and merciless as the 
lieutenants usually are toward their enemies, strutting as the gods of ven¬ 
geance, they had better not play the boss within the circle of their associates. 
In this respect the Number Two men in dictatorships, as well as the su¬ 
preme leaders, have to be men of the people. The noble-born is suspect, 
useful as he may be for propaganda purposes before the seizure of power. 
Only seldom does he reach a commanding position. The leaders of the 
postwar revolutions spring from modest background. 

The Lieutenant vs, the Ambassador of the People. What makes this pop¬ 
ular strain in dictatorial leadership somewhat open to suspicion, however, 
is the fact that it is so obviously organized. Yet the essential difference be¬ 
tween the dictatorial lieutenant and the sub-leader in democracies becomes 
manifest when the fourth clement of modern dictatorship is considered, that 
is, the militant component, perhaps its most important factor. As modern 
dictatorship is belligerent, so is an essential group of its leadership, which 
balances—and often over balances the bureaucratic component. The one 
serves as a stabilizing element, the other as a dynamic force of the system. 
While the bureaucrats function as dams against the second revolution, 
checking and purging the “perennial revolutionaries,” the militia unites the 
fighters who break the dams when the hour arrives. 

Constant state of war is the natural climate of totalitarian dictatorship. 
The Holy War of the creed makes every partisan a militant fighter. No 
compromises are possible with the political opponent, no coalitions, no 
barters, all of which arc basic factors in the politician’s life in a democracy 
and yardsticks of his ability. Exemplary fighting spirit, relentless militant 
discipline and unconditional obedience to the supreme leader are the virtues 
of the dictator’s henchmen. The sub-leaders are above all lieutenants. In the 
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Fiihrerstaat civic democracy is superseded by the militant hierarchy of the 
army. The citizens become political soldiers, since the nation’s life is a con¬ 
stant battle. Superordination and subordination are the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of such a military organization, which serves to impress countries with 
military traditions. It seems to be the simplest way to arrive at some kind of 
a democratic mass organization, but it is far from the concept of democracy 
of the Western World. 

In democracies the Number Two men are not only the bosses of the 
party machine, but also the “ambassadors of the people.” They serve, above 
all, as the human link between the individual voter and the body politic. 
The supreme quality of the bosses is their skill in the management of men. 
They are the masters of particular situations, not of principles. True, their 
power depends not only on this personal element; they are the people who 
are ready to do the work. They start their political career with bell-ringing. 
They are above all vote-getters and masters of the organization, but they 
try to produce an atmosphere of intimacy. Ostensibly, their first interest is 
the individual. “The rights of society as a whole are of little or no concern 
to the average division leader. Only an individual can cry out in pain, and 
only an individual can vote.”^® 

Conversely, the human equation is almost completely blotted out for 
the political lieutenant. He has essentially no interest in the individual’s 
well-being, but only in the preservation of the leader’s rule. Above all, he 
has to be responsible to the dictator, not popular with the masses. 

And while the demagogical Fiihrer, rising as the substitute for institu¬ 
tions, stands for himself and the democratic leader always remains the rep¬ 
resentative of institutions, in this second layer of political leadership we see 
this situation in reverse: The political lieutenant stands for the impersonal 
organization; the politician is the ambassador of the people. This reversal 
is not an accident; it characterizes the basic difference in the concept of the 
masses in democracy and in dictatorship. 

THE FOLLOWERS 

The very term “the followers” seems to assign a completely passive role 
to the leader’s adherents. Yet the real character and function of the followers 
are most accurately described by the definition usually given for the masses 
in specific movements. The word masses is an even more elastic epithet than 
leader. Devoid of precise scientific connotation, it is often used with a moral 
undercurrent—“the canaille,” “the great unwashed,” “the rebellious masses,” 
“the eager masses,” and so forth. 

13. T. Salter, Boss Rule (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), p. 65; also his ‘The Politician and 
the Voter,” The American Political Scene (New York: Harper, 1938), edited by E. B. Logan. 
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Just as any other social notion, the abstract concept of the masses wins 
color only against a concrete historical background and thus differs in char¬ 
acter in different historical periods. Before the French Revolution it des¬ 
ignated the heterogeneous elements excluded from the privileges and pre¬ 
requisites of the ancien rSgime. Post-revolutionary democracy identified the 
masses with “the people.” A people one and indivisible became indispensable 
to modern democratic nationalism and a reality in an open American 
society. The rise of modern industrialism and urbanization, however, soon 
created a new differentiation and caste-like immobility in society.^'^ 

The Phenomenon of the Mass. The great change society was undergoing 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century also found expression in a re¬ 
newed interest of social sciences in the phenomenon of the masses. Under 
the impact of modern urbanization and revolutionary episodes in nineteenth- 
century European capitals, Le Bon and his school emphasized the irrational 
behaviour of the masses. This most influential school of modern crowd 
psychology embarked gpon a somewhat confusing tendency to identify the 
masses with the highly emotionalized and unstable character of the mob, 
thus stigmatizing mass action as devoid of individual self-control. This 
identification certainly simplified the much more complex interplay between 
rational and irrational elements of modern mass reaction. Only recently the 
attempt has been made to differentiate between distinct types of masses.^® 
Such differentiation is especially necessary in an evaluation of mass partici¬ 
pation in modern political movements. It represents a counterpart to the 
contrasting types of their leaders. 

Variation in lypes of Masses. Basic variations will be found in the mass 
following of different social layers of a given population. Rural groups will 
vary from urban masses. Scattered crowds react differently from congre- 

14. Now the industrial proletariat sto<xl for the masses Representatives of the danger ele¬ 
ments of a middle-class order in the eyes of the prota^fonists of “property and culture,” they 
were regarded as standajd-hearers of a future society according; to a class-conscious socialism. 
Different from the rational executors of an inevitable self-developing society assigned to the 
proletarian masses by Marxian theory, other social revolutionaries such as Georges Sorcl and 
his followers tried to innoculate the industrial and urban proletariat with an irrational mass 
elan In less industrialized countries, such as C/arist Russia, the Narodnilci of young upper 
class idealists pinned all their hopes on the unaw'akened agrarian masses as a potentially revo¬ 
lutionary force. 

15. See especially the works of a number of German sociologists, such as Th. Geiger, Die 
Masse und Ihre Action (Stuttgart* Enke, 1926), W. Vleugcls, Die Masse (Leipzig, 1930); 
H De Man, Massen und Fuhrer (Potsdam Protte, 19^2). Cf. also W. McDougall, The Group 
Mind (New York; Putnam, 1920) and G Wallas, Human Nature in Politics (London: Con¬ 
stable, 1916). 

An indispensable source of material in German literature on the leader-follower relation¬ 
ship in general is Max Weber’s Wirtschaft und Gesellschajt, especially pt. Ill, “Typen Der 
Herrschaft” (Tubingen: Mohr, 1922), pp 603-817. 

A most significant analysis of the modern dictatorial regimes as an institutionalization of 
“amorphous masses” will be found in the posthumous study of Emil Lcdercr’s State of the 
Masses (New York; Norton, 1940). 
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gated mobs. It will be decisive whether political action is confronted with 
a latent or with an aroused mass. Different social classes invite a variety 
of stimuli and reactions. Political movements find an uneven appeal in 
various social strata. The rational theory of Marxian socialism presupposed 
the sobering and socializing experiences of a generation* trained in factory 
discipline and living by the concepts of a now popularized rationalism. It is 
this concept of die rational masses which, justified or not, led the rising 
trade unions and socialistic organizers. It defined dieir approach to the 
masses, the images they presented, the propaganda technique they applied. 
Their complete failure in reaching the suddenly rising group of salaried 
employees and of the unemployed (the two crises strata of modern society) 
IS not due only to a lack of leadership. The irrational politics of new dy¬ 
namic national movements found a first foothold in these groups, harassed 
by uncertainty, looking for a new faith and security. 

Especially the white-collar group rebelled against a rationalized machine 
age (as they understood it) which left no hope for future advancement and 
independence, which made replacements a daily routine of mechanized labor 
devices, which emptied work and life. And this happened ro middle classes 
which during their own lifetime had a richer and fuller share in society. 
Now the dispossessed often fled at night into a dream world of movie 
glamour which had to repay them for what they missed in the daytime. In 
politics, also. It was the irrational movement which attracted them, promis¬ 
ing a miraculous future to defeat the great trivialities of their life. Those 
new masses throwing their fate into politics were, above all, irrational in 
their reaction. 

Variation in Attitudes toward the Mass. The faith in a rational mass of 
followers swayed by reason and progressively educated in rational standards 
was a foundation of early democratic thinking and has remained so in spite 
of obvious setbacks suffered by the ideal of a rational order in world 
politics today. Democratic institutions stand and fall with the idea of open 
discussion before a reasonable public.^® 

The recognition of the masses as responsible participants in politics by 
necessity limits the sphere of independent leadership in a democracy, already 
restricted by its institutional character. On the other hand, the very opposite 
attitude toward their followers has been presented by dictatorial leaders. To 
cite Mussolini: 

V/hen I feci that mass in my hands, as it yields, or when I mix with it there, 
it almost crushes me. Then I feeljbut a lump of that mass, and yet there remains 

16, More recently, however, have liberals such as Ortega y Gasset, in The Revolt of the 
Masses (New York Norton, 1932), and Salvadore dc Madj^nage, in Anarchy or Hierarchy? 
(New York: 1937), expressed their doubt of the rationality of the masses. 
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in me something of hostility, like the distaste that the poet feels against the 
matter on which he is working. Docs not the sculptor sometimes break the 
marble in ire because it docs not take, under his hands, exactly the shape which 
it had in his first vision? 

It is not accidental that some of the most powerful modern dictators 
have shown throughout all their life a strong leaning toward an artistic 
career. In the most critical days before the outbreak of the second World 
War Hitler remarked to the British ambassador to Germany that if his 
“last” demand in regard to Poland should be fulfilled, he would return to 
the dreams of his early childhood, to the life of an artist. His concept of the 
masses is not different from Mussolini’s. “Like a woman,” he says, 

whose psychic feeling is influenced less by abstract reasoning than by an un- 
dcfinablc sentimental longing for complementary strength, who will submit to 
the strong man rather than dominate the weakling, thus the masses love the 
ruler rather than the suppliant, and inwardly they arc far more satisfied by a 
doctrine which tolerates no rival than by the grant of liberal freedom; they 
often feel at a loss what to do with it and even easily feel themselves deserted.^^ 

Such statements reveal the human difference between dictatorship and 
democracy.'® They represent two different ideas of mankind. Goebbels says, 
“The ordinary man hates nothing more than two-sidedness, to be called 
upon to consider this as well as that.” Such a philosophy appeals to masses 
harassed by uncertainties and insecurities. Life becomes clear and simple 
again under the orders of a dictator. Everything is decided by him and 
people only have to follow. All disquieting criticism dies down according 
to the classical formula of the servant of the Prophet before the Library of 
Alexandria, “If those books agree with the Koran, they are unnecessary; 
if they disagree, they are pernicious.” 

In a democracy, however, there persists an absolute unwillingness to give 
up the search for truth and the freedom of choice in the knowledge of good 
and evil. 

In spite of such basic difference between the two philosophies, even dicta¬ 
torships cannot simply accept the ancien regime's postulate of the passive 
masses which have to take orders. In fact, in postdemocratic autocracies the 
masses play a dominant part. 

The different views on the mass following are not alone a philosophical 
concern of divergent political systems. They also find their concrete expres¬ 
sion in the respective party organizations, in the techniques of propaganda 
promotion, and the creation of symbols. 

17. 'Mein Kampf (Rcynal and Hitchcock edition), p. 56. 

18. For an excellent discussion of the “assumptions” of the doctrines of democracy and dic¬ 
tatorship, cf Charles E, Merriam, The New Democracy and the New Despotism (New York: 
McCraw-Hill, 1939). 
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Political Parties and the Mass. Parties represent the backbone, if not the 
center, of modern democratic government, which, at least in theory, is built 
upon a mass foundation. Parties run, or better, control, the government of 
a representative democracy. They select the democratic leaders. They con¬ 
nect government and the predominant trends of public opinion. “They 
bring order out of the chaos of a multitude of voters” (Lord Bryce). They 
are brokers of ideas, clarifying, systematizing, and expounding the party’s 
doctrine. They are representatives of social interest groups bridging the 
distance between the individual and the great community. In the competi¬ 
tive scheme of at least a two-party system they maximize the voter s educa¬ 
tion and sharpen his free choice. The co-existence of a real competitor is 
essential to an effective democratic party system which presupposes that the 
final compromise will reflect the reasonable decision of a free electorate. 

From its very beginning the dictatorial party has not recognized any other 
party. Before the seizure of power, it represents the vanguard of the future 
state. It is the future state in nuce. After the successful revolution, the party 
in the monolithic state becomes, above all, the nucleus and training school 
for the ruling elite. The standards of this selective process are set even in 
theory from above by the dictatorial leadership alone. The same is true in 
the case of the party’s disciplinary and educational activity, which is its 
second important function. The creation of national discipline guaranteed 
by a military hierarchy, a close knit organization and a totalitarian control 
extending even to the oncoming generation, shows the position of subordi¬ 
nation of the mass following. Yet even in a dictatorship an essential function 
of the party remains the maintenance of communication between state and 
society. This task is the more important as the “voice of the people” is 
stifled by dictatorial control. 

Propaganda and the Mass. The importance of the masses in modern 
dictatorship, as indicated above, reveals itself in the elaborate propaganda 
technique developed for winning and directing these masses. Like any other 
technique, it can be taught. Ministries of propaganda and enlightenment 
collect and sift the rules and devices for such a little Machiavellian cate¬ 
chism. Only a few basic principles can be mentioned here. These methods 
are not at all new and untried. They are largely based upon general prin¬ 
ciples of advertising. Often they are taken from American commercial 
propaganda, revamped and systematized for use in politics. Among these 
arc the firmly established principles of modern publicity, simplification and 
repetition. The intelligentsia is not important. The average man is, because 
he holds the balance of power. Totalitarian political argumentation has to 
be brought down to the level of the marginal customer of political ideas. 
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Dictatorships stand for “equality,” equality of the sort which the often- 
told story of the Tyrant of Corinth reveals. One day he asked the Tyrant 
of Miletus to give him some advice concerning the art of government. 
The tyrant of Miletus vouchsafed no answer, but proceeded to strike off the 
ears of corn which had over-topped their fellows. Equality is best stabilized 
at the tabula rasa level, at the point of illiteracy. A stratified society cannot 
be handled so well. Its traditions have to be destroyed. In this respect Soviet 
Russia is in a unique position. Her people started to learn to read under the 
New Regime. They may begin with the right, that is, the “communistic 
spelling.” 

Besides these general principles of repetition and simplification, there are 
more specific techniques of demagogical propaganda, such as the personifi¬ 
cation of politics, the irrational appeal which has been systematized to al¬ 
most a law of the psychological situation, the preponderance of the spoken 
word as compared with the printed word, and finally the exclusion of 
counter-propaganda. 

Democracies have been hesitant in accepting, and very clumsy in apply¬ 
ing, propagandistic schemes, which have been proved so essential in modern 
mass organization. Partly responsible for such hesitancy is the belief in a 
latsscz jatre of free competitive ideas, leading to an almost automatic final 
harmony of the body politic, and partly the democracies’ adherence to the 
concept of a rational following which cannot and shall not be directed by 
an organized public opinion from above. It may also be added that as long 
as democratic institutions were not endangered they did not need to be 
propagandized. The challenge of dictatorship, however, especially after its 
obvious success in numerous countries, awakened in democracies the neces¬ 
sity for a defense against it. Thus democracies have recently adopted the 
idea of active propaganda promotion, yet it is still too early to ascertain in 
which respect this democratic propaganda technique is essentially different 
from its dictatorial counterpart and how far it will outgrow a defense 
stage and develop constructive symbols of a dynamic democratic society. 


SYMBOLS OF LEADERSHIP 

Symbols again seem to be more prevalent in dictatorial systems than in 
democracies, at least at first glance. Yet the very existence of institutions 

iQ Tor a more detailed treatment see I! D Lasswcll, World Poliiit f and Personal In- 
seturtty (New York- McGraw-Htll, 19^*;): A N Whitehead, Symholtsm, Its Meaning 
and Iffect (Cambridge Harsard Univcrsu\ Press, 1928). C E Merriam, The Malting of 
Citizens (Chicago Chicago University Press, ig^i). J Ginsburg, ‘'National Ssmbolism,” chap 
17 in P. Kosok, Modern Germany (Chicago* University of Chicago Press, 1933) 
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symbolizes and guarantees the stability of a prevailing value pattern.^^ They 
may be frozen symbols. They may become meaningless from daily use and 
only their being challenged may awaken their dormant vitality. It is human 
nature to perceive above all the symbol that challenges, just as opposition to 
an existing order is the beginning of party organization. Therefore revolu¬ 
tions, with the rigid and extensive change which they initiate in the com¬ 
position and vocabulary of the ruling class, seem to be laden with symbols. 
They appeal to the imagination of an aroused public which is shaken in 
Its automatic acceptance of traditional patterns. 

Necessity for Symbolism in Dictatorship. To the personal leaders the 
creation of symbols becomes a vital necessity. They serve as a substitute for 
institutions on which the representative leaders can always fall back. Sym¬ 
bols of identification (the party emblem, the flag, uniforms, the anthem) 
represent to the early revolutionary fighter the promise that they will be 
turned into successful symbols of demand and that they already bear the 
mark of future institutions. On the other hand, when they are finally ac¬ 
cepted as the new state’s mores, they may lose their aggressive significance; 
they may even become emblems of safety, behind which the taciturn ad¬ 
versary hides for self-protection. And new symbols of an underground 
opposition may appeal to daring fighters. 

The renewed predominance of symbols in our day, however, is not only 
the storm sign of a period of transition whose revolutionary cycle is indi¬ 
cated by such a succession of symbols. It also reflects on specific character¬ 
istics of present-day dynamic dictatorships. The mystical elevation of the 
god-sent leader to an almost god-hke position is as much an essential of 
dictatorship’s existence as is the active participation of the people. These 
masses, as we have said above, are conceived by modern demagogues as 
essentially irrational. To such childlike masses symbols appealing to the 
emotions become a need. Their use is highly effective when democracies, 
following a concept of the rational masses, fall short of an emotional appeal. 

Sensitivity of the Masses to Symbols. In time of stress, especially, emo¬ 
tional behaviour of the masses can be easily excited; their naturally prev¬ 
alent inhibitions can be broken down; and all the fickleness, hysteria, and 
sadism of an unstable crowd can be brought to the fore. All-embracing 
modern agencies of mass communication, manipulated by a well co-ordi- 

20. In fact, symbolic leadership, such as the institution of the monarchy, causes the envy 
of many dynamic dictatorships. Such symbols are pnceless. They stand outside the heated party 
controversy and serve as a neutralizing factor. If they do not exist, the dictatorial system which 
has “neither pride of ancestory nor hope for posterity” may try to create them. The elevation 
of a Hindenburg in Nazi Germany to such symbolic leadership, or the position of Admiral 
Horthy in Hungary, characterized the nerd of such stabilizing symbols. 
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natcd propaganda machine, can weld such restless masses into a powerful 
weapon, and with unifying symbols before them, can send them on the 
march. Bound in an active mass, every follower will be reassured by the 
fact that others are responding just as he has responded. 

Mass meetings guarantee an irrational psychological eflect by the simple 
fact of number. Thus a multitude will be psychologically prepared by a 
whole set of rites and specific symbols to become a unified mass. Military 
bands, flags, parades, and the constant repetition of such rites intensify the 
partisan feelings of individuals almost to the point of religious fervor. 
These well-staged mass meetings are not a fight over concrete issues in 
open discussion; they become a matter of self-representation of the leader 
alone. Discussion and opposition are excluded. Only the believers or those 
who want to be converted are welcome. This is the totalitarian scheme of 
dictatorial symbols. 

Marching especially becomes a value in itself. These men of unrest can¬ 
not rejoice in themselves, cannot stand still, cannot wait. They are deeply 
moved and fully absorbed by the mere consciousness of being on the march, 
and for people on the march symbols arc the substitute for institutions. 
These symbols stand for the extreme dynamics of demagogical dictatorships. 
The dynamic driving force is crystallized in the quasi-religious myth of a 
revolutionary world mission (the revival of a Roman Empire, the pro¬ 
letarian world revolution, the Third Reich’s new world order). 

This dynamic turn is even reflected in a new and violent language. Mili¬ 
tant expressions become fashionable. Political fighting leagues take the place 
of political parties. Instead of a new orientation, “military cadres” arc un¬ 
rolled. The new militant vocabulary now prevalent, not alone in dictator¬ 
ships, is the most expressive symbol of the rule of dynamic leadership. 

TRAINING AND SUCCESSION IN LEADERSHIP 

The different concepts of leaders and followers become finally manifest 
in the training and the process of selecting future political leaders under 
various systems. Again there is a basic difference apparent between democ¬ 
racies and dictatorships. Institutional channels arc the main avenues of 
approach for future democratic leaders. They are selected through open 
competition, especially in the national parliament, and not seldom because 
they have had successful careers in municipal government.^^ Such a rise 
to political importance presupposes and develops specific qualities in the 
future leaders, qualities which, in turn, characterize their future rule. 

ax. W. R. Sharp, The Government of the French Republic (New York: Van Nostrand, 
*938), pp. 68-72. 
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Training and Apprenticeship of Democratic Leaders, In fact, the selec¬ 
tive function of the parliaments is one of their most important tasks. On 
their success or failure in accomplishing this task depends the very existence 
of democratic government. The severe apprenticeship the political aspirant 
has to undergo in the open forum of parliament tests his availability for 
ministerial functions. Long before he achieves his first departmental ap¬ 
pointment, he has to prove his mettle before a most critical audience.^^ He 
has to show his capacity for effective statement, for framing legislation, for 
mastery in parliamentary debate, for teamwork, co-operation, and successful 
compromise. He has to be acceptable to the House and thereby to the 
country. A government whose leaders are not subject to such criticism may 
pick its members at will. “Any fool,” as Napoleon said, “can govern in a 
state of siege.” 

Great statesmen look back at a long parliamentary career before they 
take the driver’s seat in parliamentary government. It has been often rightly 
remarked that the rapid change of membership in the United States House 
of Representatives is one of the main reasons why it has been outstripped in 
power by the Senate. 

The time element is also partly responsible for the uneven chances of 
members of different social groups to have successful political careers. Great 
Britain’s young aristocrats, who grow up in a political atmosphere, train 
for politics (at Eton and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge) and enter a 
political profession at a very early age are at an advantage as compared 
with businessmen and trade union leaders. This holds true even today when 
the earlier privileges of aristocratic background and schooling are not any 
longer prerequisite for a political career in Great Britain.^^ 

LAW AND TEACHING AS BACKGROUNDS FOR LEADERSHIP. Specific profeSsioHS 
will serve as a better opening for a successful political career. The prevalent 
tradition that the man who knows the law can also make the law gives the 
lawyer a predominant position in the parliaments all over the world. Half 

22. The rise to responsible position in democraac government goes through recognized 
channels of long trial, and even for an aspirant to become "ministrable,” long training in local 
government, in parliamentary successes, and in committee achievements is necessary. This 
career certainly does not attract “young men in a hurry.” This fact is of extreme impiortance, 
not only for older leaders, of which there are a remarkably large number in Western democracies, 
but also for an evaluation of the “young generation in politics." Their reaction against parlia- 
menurism is largely due to this phenomenon of slow rise. They will always be ready there¬ 
fore to follow any short cut to power. They become the champions of extraparliamentarian 
movements. (See S. Neumann, “The Conflict of Generations,” Vital Speeches, Aug. i, 1939.) 

33. On this process of selection in democracies see H. J. Laski, “The British Cabinet, 1801- 
1924,” Fabian Tract No. 223; J. G. Hcinberg, “The Personnel of French Cabinets, 1871-1930.” 
Am. Pol. Set. Rev., XXV (May, 1931), 389^; and a supplementory study, “The Personnel 
Structure of French Cabinets,” ibid., XXXIII (Aug., 1939)* 257-79. Also see Jules V6ran, 
Comment on Devtent Depute, Senateur, Ministre, Paris editions (Bassard, 1924). Cf. also A. J. 
Jones, The Education of Youth for Leadership (New York; McGraw-Hill, 1938). 
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of the members of the American House of Representatives have had legal 
training. The same was true of the French parliament under the Third 
Republic. From Gambetta down to Poincare and Briand the lawyer was a 
preferred type in French public life. The honored position enjoyed by the 
advocate and notary in French society reflected at the same time the high 
esteem which law commands in a nation that believes in reason and justice, 
in institutions and codification. 

It is most significant that the teaching profession was second only to the 
law as a leadership reservoir for French politics. That her leader's represent 
the great cultural traditions, and that they already have, if possible, made 
some contribution of their own to these traditions seemed almost to be a 
prerequisite for statesmanship in Republican France. Herriot, Tardieu, 
Leon Blum, Daladier—to mention only a few contemporaries—have done 
so. In a nation where generals regarded it as their highest glory to be elected 
members of the Academic Franqaise, an education is a necessary entrance 
ticket to public position. The extremely democratic educational system of the 
Third Republic, however, hindered the rise of an exclusive class of “prop¬ 
erty and culture.” The sifting process of competitive examinations through¬ 
out the whole educational hierarchy made the ascendancy of the able under¬ 
privileged possible. In fact, one may accept the statement of a shrewd 
observer of the French political scene just past that 

To succeed in French political life, one must be borne humble, have lived 
studiously, entered by the door on the left (Clcmcnceau, Millcrand, Viviani, 
Pierre Laval), do at least one administrative )ob well, take quiet note of the 
weaknesses ot one’s colleagues, but without ever speaking one’s thoughts aloud, 
and then wait for the tide (J. Philip). 

POLITICAL AGENCIES AND THE CHOICE OF LEADERS. Such cxamplcs already 
hint at the variations in the selection of leaders due to national ideals and 
educational standards. Not less significant for such a selection are structural 
differences of the political agencies, especially of the political parties. The 
decentralized party system of the United States gives the local and state 
boss a predominant hand in making national leaders. Any attempt, such 
as the recent one on the part of Franklin D. Roosevelt, to purge senatorial 
candidates, if successful, would break the power of the bosses. Even the 
chairman of the party cannot successfully interfere in their feudal domain.^^ 
Like the British king, he may have “the right to be consulted, the right 
to encourage, the right to warn” (Bagehot), and if he is a shrewd politician 
this power may carry enough weight, especially if he can make use of 

24 For a more elucidative description of the specific situation in recent Southern campaigns 
see J. B. Shannon, “Presidential Politics in the South, 1938,“ The Jot&nal of Politics, I (1939), 
pp. 146-170 and 278-300. 
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national spoils. Yet the selection of political leaders will be primarily decided 
not by the responsible political officeholder, but by the irresponsible local 
boss. This largely accounts for the enormous waste of personnel in Amer¬ 
ican politics. 

AMERICAN leaders: FROM PRESIDENT TO BOSS. There is, in fact, no career 
leading to the most important political position, the American Presidency, 
as the frequent selection of a “dark horse” significantly indicates. This does 
not mean, however, that the candidates finally selected do not carry specific 
qualities which make them “available” for the highest political office. Certain 
prerequisites for being elected President might be stated. Protestantism 
appears to be one. Geographic considerations also enter the picture. No 
Southerner has been selected since the Civil War. The “Solid South” was 
never so doubtful for the Democratic vote as to invite such a nomination. 
Since i860 the successful Democratic candidates have come from the East, 
while the Republicans, sure of the support of Eastern conservatives, looked 
to the Middle West for presidential aspirants. Though no career leads to the 
White House, the legal profession and—until rcecntly “military service 
seem to be the favorites. Governorship, especially of a populous and strategic 
state (such as New York), has proved an excellent stepping stone. The 
combination of a successful political contest and some public administrative 
experience seem to offer an effective appeal to voters. So does a name long 
known in politics, or favorable criticism of a candidates conduct in a 
recent dramatic incident (if possible, not outspokenly political in char¬ 
acter). Though the saga of birth in a log cabin, groomed since Lincoln’s 
day, has in time somewhat faded, it is still convenient to have been born 
on a farm, or at least to have worked on one as a boy, or to be “a home¬ 
made gentleman, born in a ramshackle old three-story place. . . .” The 
political physiognomy of a presidential candidate should not be too definite 
(in order not to make enemies), but he must have a human side (even if 
one has to be manufactured) and a good personality which can be sold to 
the American people. Above all, he must not be highbrow. His family life 
should be beyond reproach. Game-hunting and trout-fishing are suitable 
activities for a candidate. They demonstrate his vigor and healthy outdoor 
life. Publicity build-up will collect these enhancing features of the “presi¬ 
dential timber” after the “king makers” (a president in office not running 
for re-election, some editors, politicians, and so on) have picked the candi¬ 
date for the country’s highest office. 

Not much consideration is given to the qualifications of the Vice-Presi- 

25. For discussion of the campaign tactics and personality patterns in the presidential elec¬ 
tions of 1940, which were unorthodox in many respects in both camps, see Peter H. Odegard, 
Prologue to November 1940 (New York: Harper, 1940). 
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dent. His position is usually not considered one of very great importance. 
He must, however, fulfill two requirements: He should not come from 
the same geographical district as the presidential candidate and, if possible, 
he should represent a different wing of the party. 

It is even harder to make generally valid statements on the training of 
the “American bosses.” Their rise may be called almost a process of natural 
selection. Politics in the United States is an open profession recruited from 
all ranks; but it is a profession. Success at it demands a man’s whole life 
and his readiness for service at any time. That is one reason why people 
who have a civil profession at stake are hesitant about entering the political 
arena. A man may go into politics because he desires to obtain some public 
office or to exert some influence and power, or simply because he likes the 
game. The political boss is usually a self-made man, often from humble 
origin and recent immigrant stock, and he is not seldom a social failure. The 
city boss especially, somewhat different from the more respectable state boss, 
usually begins his study of human psychology in the streets of a large city 
as newspaper seller, in the saloons as a waiter, or in similar pursuits. In 
such daily contact, he acquires skill in the management of men, the supreme 
quality of the successful boss. He possesses a superabundance of physical 
energy and resourcefulness. He establishes his party position by hard work. 
If he gets the command of the active voters in a precinct, it gives him 
control to distribute spoils. He is then on his way to political power. 

Selection and Training of Dictatorial Leaders. Training for leadership is 
very different under the personal rule of modern dictators. Selection cer¬ 
tainly depends to a large extent on the personal choice of the leader, espe¬ 
cially in the higher brackets of the political hierarchy. Favoritism plays an 
important part in such selection. Even nonparty members may enter the 
leading council of modern autocracies. In spite of this significant personal 
clement, it is, however, characteristic of modern dictatorships that they have 
an almost rationalized* and quasi-institutional scheme for training their 
successors and their administrators in the precepts of their dynamic rule.^* 

The main channel through which the selection of leaders is made is not 
the parliament and certainly not open competition. Selection is basically 
made through the party machine. Being a “charter member” of the party 
is equivalent to tenure in a democratic parliament. In a way this method of 
choosing leaders also brings out specific qualities in them. For instance, the 
old guard of the first hour proved to the leader to be ardent fighters and 

26. Sec I A. Rowan-Robinson, “The Training of the Nazi Leaders of the Future,” Interna^ 
tional Affairs (London), Mar.-Apr., 1938, pp. 233-250, and H. L. Childs, The Nazi Primer 
(New York: Harper, 1938); also E. Y. Hartshornc, German Universities and National Socialism 
(Cambndge: Harvard University Press, 1937). 
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trustworthy confidants. However, such important qualities in members may 
not be sufficient after the seizure of power. Indeed it may even be necessary 
to purge the “comrades of early and trying conspiracies.” 

VARIETY IN TYPES OF LEADERSHIP. The Composite structure of modern 
dictatorship in its all-embracing power requires varied types of leaders— 
demagogical, bureaucratic, militant, and feudal. The party machine has to 
put forth the necessary leader material, a task seemingly simplified by the 
non-existence of any opposition. Some thoughtful dictators, however, have 
realized the very weakness of this selective process, which is the lack of 
any testing competition. (The attempt, such as Ataturk's, to create artificially 
an official opposition is doomed to failure in a dictatorship.) Yet, even the 
closed party system of modern dictatorship is not completely free from 
competition. In fact, it represents a hidden multiple party system, thus 
defining selection through victorious factions. Here again the personal 
element of leadership selection enters. The faction nearest to the leader’s 
ear has the best chance for command of the key positions. Such a process 
accounts for the unpredictability of leadership career and for the waste of 
personnel in modern dictatorships. 

POLITICAL CONTROL AND THE RISING GENERATION. One important feature of 
modern dictatorship is its extension of monopolistic control over the body 
politic to the oncoming generation. The acceptance of an individual into the 
ruling party and the allotment to him of a share in its power and prestige 
are left to the whim of the party. The specific culture patterns of the ruling 
dictatorship will decide on the selective principles. Thus, the first maxim of 
the new leader schools of national socialism is: bodily strength and skill 
and, above all, militant virtues. Training of the will and the development 
of courage. Hitler has declared to be the ultimate aim of all education. 
“The land of poets and thinkers” is now taught to regard such an epithet 
as a sign of national decay. 

The training of future leaders through state-controlled youth movement 
and a completely co-ordinated educational system are a bid for the perpetua¬ 
tion of the personal rule after the leader’s death. It is certainly too early to 
draw any definite conclusion as to whether modern dictatorships will suc¬ 
ceed where their classical forerunners failed. Two preconditions for success¬ 
ful perpetuation of the dictatorial system seem to be indispensable: the 
establishment of a well-functioning party machine and the destruction or 
absorption of traditional institutions. Success or failure will depend largely 
on the degree of internal consolidation of the system. If the shots aimed at 
Lenin in August, 1918, had killed him, the Soviet Regime would probably 
have collapsed. When he died in January, 1924, an integrated system of 
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power had grown up, and after the short interim of the historical struggle 
between Stalin and Trotsky the master of the party machine emerged as 
the final victor. 

THE DICTATORS OF TOMORROW. One may even go so far as to make a few 
generalizations in regard to some characteristics which the dictator’s suc¬ 
cessor is likely to have. One may venture to say that not the glamour boys 
of the revolution—not Trotsky, Fannacci, or Goebbels types—have the best 
chance to succeed the leader; it is, above all, the unostentatious master of 
the machine who will be in line for succession. Mussolini’s Italy, somewhat 
different from the other dictatorships in this respect, seems to have returned 
to the Roman principle of adoption. 

That he have the reputation of being the middle-of-the-road man will 
probably be the second qualification for succession to dictatorship. This may 
mean, as it did in the case of Stalin, that an aspirant must know how to play 
off one wing against the other cleverly. The choice may finally fall on a 
man who is not too conspicuous, for a prominent individual is more likely 
to have made enemies and to be envied than one who is not prominent 
—which disturbs the slow accumulation of power which is the technique 
of the dictator. And it these are possibly to be the three main characteristics 
of the heir to Caesar’s mantle, they may be taken to indicate what the 
character of his rule will be. If the rule of his successor is ever established, 
It certainly will be different from that of the founder of dictatorship. 
Though It will be carried on in his name and with the help of the generation 
born under the established regime, it may liquidate the remnants of the 
revolutionary generation. If this new type of dictator rule carries through 
successfully, dynamic leadership may thus become institutionalized and 
merge in type with representative leadership, which event would close a 
revolutionary cycle or make way for the challenge of a new dynamic 
leadership. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Parliamentary Government 


THE purpose of modern parliaments is aptly expressed in the statement 
that “what concerns all should be approved by all.” ^ These were the words 
of Edward I of England when in 1295 he summoned the clergy to his 
“great parliament.” By reason of the large size of medieval as well as modern 
countries this consent of the governed could no longer be obtained by means 
of a popular assembly. At the time when the parliamentary principle was 
unknown “ Aristotle had said that the size of a democratic state is bounded 
by the limits of a crowd which one herald can dominate with his voice. 
If democracy was to be given a chance in states covering a large territory, 
the principle of government based upon elective assemblies had to be 


THE EARLY PARLIAMENTS 

The assemblies which were the immediate predecessors of modern parlia¬ 
ment were, however, not constituted with a view to obtaining the consent 
of all the governed. The medieval princes endeavored to obtain the consent 
of those who had political influence. These were the highest ranking no¬ 
bility, the clerical hierarchy, and the elected representatives of the lesser 
nobles, of the lower ranking clergy, and of the burgesses. Each of these 
estates considered itself a separate entity rather than an organ of the coun¬ 
try as a whole, although historical circumstances sometimes brought about 
combined assemblies of several estates.^ The number of groups meeting 
separately narrowed down to four in Sweden. In France and in Spain there 
developed a division into three, the nobility, the clergy, and the bourgeoisie. 
In England there were only two, because the clergy refused to attend 
parliament.'* Scotland seems to be the only country in which the estates 
met as a unit. 

1. Quoted from Canon Law but originally embodied in the Corpus Juris Ctvilts. See J. 
Redlich, The Procedure of the House of Commons (London Arnold Constable, 1908), I, 6. 

2 There was, however, a prehistoric precedent in the councils of the Iroquois tribes and 
of their Confederacy. Sec L H. Morgan, Primitive Society (New York; Holt, 1877), p. 117 

3 See R. Luce, Legislative Assemblies (Boston- Houghton Mifflin, 1924), pp. 3-4. 

4. Such refusal might indicate that those concerned prized a certain degree of independence 
from the state higher than participation in the state; it might also be attributed to the fact 
that the financial burden of sending representatives to parliament and providing for them 
appeared too onerous. In England a law of 1323 determined that a knight of the shire was 
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Their Tastes. The immediate task of these parliaments was to give their 
consent to taxation. The King was unrestricted only in the income which 
he derived from his own lands, from judicial fees and fines, and the inci¬ 
dents of feudal tenure. He could expect additional income as a matter of 
right only for three contingencies: an imminent war, the knighting of his 
eldest son, and the marriage of his eldest daughter. If taxes were to be 
levied for other purposes the consent of the people, expressed in parliament, 
was required. It was natural that parliaments tried to use the power which 
the right to grant or refuse taxes vested in them in order to obtain privileges 
for themselves. Thus they acquired a second function: They submitted to 
the King the “wishes and grievances of the people.” A powerful parliament 
could turn this privilege into an opportunity to criticize the entire govern¬ 
ment of the country. A third function was later added, namely, that parlia¬ 
ments must give their consent to all legislation. This function, which is now 
so important that we employ the term “legislative body” synonymously with 
the term “parliament,” was of little significance in the beginning. During 
the Middle Ages all laws were supposed to have existed from time imme¬ 
morial, and they derived much of their authority from their alleged age. 
Those social and economic changes which required large-scale readjust¬ 
ments by way of legislation began only during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and even then such changes were so slow that the amount of 
legislation required to cope with them was for a long time almost negligible. 

Their Strength and Weal^ness, The parliaments of the Middle Ages and 
of the first centuries of modern times did not derive their strength from 
their own constitutions. They were strong if and when the King was weak. 
The kings were weak when they needed money, and they needed money 
to pursue wars and to take care of the debts resulting therefrom. For these 
reasons English parliament was strong at the end of the thirteenth, and 
throughout much of the fourteenth century. Then, however, its power 
receded. It was very weak under Henry VIII, who through the Reformation 
had obtained control of the property formerly held by the church, and who 
also had become the head of the English clergy. Parliament revived some¬ 
what under Elizabeth, led a vigorous war against the King under the 
Stuarts, and finally triumphed when in 1689 it put a new dynasty upon the 
throne.® England is, however, the only farge country in which the original 
parliament has been successful in the end. 

to get four shMlings a day, including the journey to and from London, and a borough mem: 
ber two shillings a day. The distaste for taxation induced many cities to strive to avoid sending 
representatives, and for the same reason many a freeholder had little use for a nght to vote 
which was accompanied by a share in the expense of keeping a representative. 

5. For the development of the power of parliament after 1689 see W. Hasbach, Die parla> 
mentmriseke K^htnett^regierung (Stuttgart: Deutsche Vcrlagsanstall, 1919), pp. 42--133. 
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One reason for the failure of the estates parliaments in other countries 
was that they were bound to be stronger in negation than in affirmation. 
It was easy to refuse the King’s demands, but it was hard to agree upon a 
positive policy to be substituted for that of the King. It was difficult to pro¬ 
mote harmony among the estates because they deliberated separately and no 
provision for co-ordination existed. Also, they were extremely selfish; in 
England, where the power of parliament was greatest, the nobility which 
dominated it managed to destroy the yeomanry altogether and to secure 
the peasants’ lands for themselves. The peasants fared best in countries like 
France, where the King was more powerful. It can be seen, therefore, that 
parliaments were not a progressive force. Furthermore, the estates often 
refused to act for the country as a whole; they insisted upon their inde¬ 
pendence, and no matter how eager they were to claim rights they were 
reluctant to assume duties.® Their influence developed into a mere dis¬ 
integrating force if it became supreme, as it did in Poland and in the 
German Empire. England was a conspicuous exception to this rule, but this 
may have been largely due to the fact that for England her “insular position 
replaced a constitution.” 

Their Decline, The inherent deficiencies of these parliaments had much 
to do with the gradual decline of their power in the course of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and the substitution of so-called “absolutism”^ for a gov¬ 
ernment bound to obtain parliamentary consent. 

Meanwhile forces of a social and economic character were at work® 
which made it inevitable that in the long run one after another of the old 
rulerships collapsed and had to be replaced by governments based upon the 
consent of the governed. In the new set-up parliaments were once more 
called upon to play a pivotal part. It is easy to see that trom a functional 
point of view these new parliaments were entirely different from the old 
ones. The old ones had been characterized by the dualism between King 
and parliament. Among other things, this made it unnecessary for parlia¬ 
ments to be capable of positive action. They submitted to the King the 
wishes and grievances of their constituents and decided whether or not they 
were willing to follow his initiative in the matters of taxation and new 
legislation. It was the task of the King to provide for a government and 


6. F. Hartung, Deutsche Verjassungsgeschichte vom /j Jarhundert hts xur Gegenwart 
(Leipzig* B, G. Teubner, 1914), pp. 50 ff. 

7. This “absolutism” was by no means free from restrictions. Corporate liberties were re¬ 
tained here and there and, in addition, even where the royal power was unlimited it did not 
have the instruments of self-realization with which the modern bureaucracy and the modern 
army and police force have provided the governments of the present time. 

8. See F. A. Hermens, Demokratie und Kapttaltsmus, Etn Versuch zur Soziologie der 
Staatsjormen (Munich: Duncker and Humblot, 1931), pp. 150 
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therewith for an organ which could act for the country as a whole. The 
essence of the success of modern parliaments may be ascribed to the break¬ 
ing down of the old dualism;^ the Kings had to abdicate or to accept gov¬ 
ernments formed in harmony with parliamentary wishes. The inevitable 
consequences of this fact have not always been emphasized; it will be useful, 
therefore, to draw attention to their more important aspects. 

First, after the old royal government had been abolished a new one had 
to be substituted for it. Democracy—the word is derived from the Greek 
words demos, which means “the people,” and hjatein, which means “to 
rule”—needs a government as much as any other form of political organ¬ 
ization. Otherwise it would degenerate into anarchy, and since anarchy is 
not a workable state of society dictatorship would follow. The reason why 
the difference between democracy and anarchy has not always been realized 
IS, as Herman Finer has put it, that democracy originated as “a doctrine 
of protest.” Naturally mere protest could not suffice after the old govern¬ 
ments, against which it was directed, had been overthrown. The positive 
element in the democratic movement had to separate itself from the neg¬ 
ative element, although this process was difficult in practice (witness the 
years pieceding the establishment of the Federal Constitution in the United 
Slates), and is not even now perfected so far as theory is concerned. 

If the first requisite is that democracy must have a government, the second 
ij^ that parliaments cannot be governments themselves; they must act as 
intermcdtate organs of government. A parliament when unorganized and 
therefore leaderlcss is nothing but a large crowd. It exhibits all the draw¬ 
backs of popular assemblies for which the democratic city-state paid so 
dearly both in antiquity and during the Middle Ages. Such bodies are under 
the mlluence of the “psychology of crowds.” As a result, they may act 
rashly and irresponsibly as did the parliaments of the French Revolution.^^ 
Even the English House of Commons, which is now so widely praised for 
Its moderation, at one time deliberated in great detail about how most 
effectively to torture a defenseless prisoner.^^ In addition to acting rashly 
an unorganized parliament may act inconsistently, or it may act cither too 

9 It would seem to the present writer that this thanqe m function had the result that the 
term ‘‘rtpiescnt.ition” may be applied to modern parliaments only if we change its meaning, 
and that in order to avoid misunderstandings it would be better not to use it any longer. 
(See 1 * A llcrimns, “Political Science and Proportional Representation," Social Science, 
|an , 1940 ) 

10 llcrm.in Finer, The Theory and Puutue of Modern Goiemmcnt (New York: Dial 
Press, ig?4), pp 52-3 

11 vSee C, I c bon, The Ciowd, A Study of the Popular Mind (New York: Macmillan, 1897). 

I 2 Ihtd , pp 206 ff. 

13 Jiff H Mcllw.iin, Constitutionalism and the Changing World (New York- Macmillan, 
> 939 ). PP- 187 ff. 
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slowly or not at all. If the task of governing modern democratic countries 
should be left to their parliaments as such, the results might be as negative 
and as disastrous as they were in some of the estates parliaments mentioned 
above. 


PARLIAMENTS AND THE FORMATION OF GOVERNMENTS 

Provision for a government above a parliament may be made in two ways. 
First, the formation of a government may be left to the parliament itself, 
as is the case in England, the English Dominions, and all other countries 
which, besides the United States, may be called democratic at the present 
time. Second, provision for an executive may be made independently from 
parliament, as is the case in the United States. The functions of parliaments 
are fundamentally different in the two cases.^'* 

Under the parliamentary system properly so-called the first task of a 
modern parliament is to constitute a government and delegate to that gov¬ 
ernment those functions which the parliament by its very nature is not able 
to exercise.^'^ Success or failure of a parliament will depend upon the ac¬ 
complishment of this task. It is obvious that an unorganized parliament 
would not be able to solve the problem of giving itself a master. 

Role of Political Parties in the Formation of Governments. However, 
modern parliaments are, to a greater or lesser degree, organized by political 
parties, and the formation of governments depends upon the action of party 
leaders.'® 

There are three different circumstances under Wiiich parties may be called 
upon to solve the problem of the formation of governments'^: In the case 
of the first there exist only two large parties, one of which obtains a majority 
of all the seats in parliament. In this case much of the task of forming a 
government devolves upon the people. By giving a majority to one party, 
the voters decide that this party is to form a government, and usually the 
name of the party leader who is to carry out this mandate is known before¬ 
hand. Under this arrangement, of course, government is no longer “parlia- 

14. We omit Switzerland where an executive ^jovernmenl is elected by parliament, its 
members usually being reelected for life They are not sujiposed to resign if one of their 
measures is defeated in parliament. 

15 As Walter Bagehot put it, . . the principle of Parliament is obedience to leaders 
Change your leader if you will, take another if you will, but obey No. i while you serve 
No. I, and obey No 2 when you have gone over to No 2. The penally of not doing so is 
the penalty of impotence. It is not that you will not be able to do any good, but you will not 
be able to do anything at all ”—English Con<tttution, cd The World’s Classics (London- 
Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 125 

16. We Ignore in this connection the part usually played by the head of the State, be he 
King or elected President, in the formation of governments On this subject sec R. Redslob, 
Le Regime parlementaire (Pans- Marcel Girard, 1924), pp. 5-9. 

17. For further details see F. A. Hermens, Demokjratie und Wahlrecht (Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schoningh, 1933), pp. 20-34. 
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mcntary”; parliament is subordinated to the electorate, and therefore fits 
organically into the general framework of democratic institutions. England 
and the English Dominions are cases in point. 

Under the second arrangement there is a system of three or more parties, 
none of which has a majority. The result is that coalitions are formed by 
parties which combined have (if possible) a majority. Such combinations 
may change during the lifetime of a parliament, and the people do not 
exercise the immediate check upon the nature of their government which 
a two-party system gives them.^® Governments were formed in this way in 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and the Scandinavian countries. 

The third possibility is that parties are but little organized in the country 
and, since the strength and cohesion of any party organization is derived 
from the organization of the rank and file of the voters'^ parliamentary 
groups will have but little cohesion and consistency. This case, the classical 
example of which was France,^® pf the Third Republic, shows parliaments 
at work in a way which in the past appeared as an ideal to many a the¬ 
oretical observer: Power is actually vested in individual members of parlia¬ 
ment rather than in organized groups or in the government. The result is 
what we might expect from an unorganized assembly—cabinets are fre¬ 
quently overthrown .by changing combinations, their average duration is 
less than nine months, and their authority is weak. 

Provision for Leaders. The formation of governments implies not only 
that the government machinery is set up, but also that the proper personnel 
is provided for the operation of this machinery. The essential qualifications 
of a political elite can be best understood if we look at their functions, which 
are innovation, integration, and limitation. Successful innovation cannot be 
expected from the bureaucracy which, as it has been put, “will care more 
for routine than for results.” Nor will the members of the civil service 
be able to provide for the integration of all government functions; being 


18. It makes considerable difference, however, whether the majority system or Proportional 
Representation is applied Under a ma)ority system, related parties combine in order to win the 
election, and as a rule they co-operate in parliament as they did in the electorate. Under Pro¬ 
portional Representation parties do not combine in the elections; as a result they are afterwards 
free to form any combination they wish, and arc often unable to form any combination at all. 

19. When in 1877 Joseph Chamberlain addressed a convention of liberal delegates in Birm¬ 
ingham, who were about to set up the national organization of the Liberal party, he said: 
"Our association will be founded upon the belief that the Liberals in the country arc more 
united than their leaders."—A. Lowell, The Government of England (New York: Macmillan, 
1919), I, 516. 

20. Before the adoption of Proportional Representation in Italy in 1919 the conditions in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies were similar to those in France. 

21. Bagehot, op, at., p. 171. For some modern tendencies (which, however, would seem 
to modify the old distinctions in detail rather than to abolish them) see C. J. Friedrich, “Public 
Policy and the Nature of Administrative Responsibility,” in Public Policy, cd. by C. J. Friedrich 
and Edward S Mason (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940), pp. 3 ff. 
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specialists, they will be concerned with the peculiar aspects of their own 
activities to the extent of almost overlooking all others. Finally, they often 
lose sight of the need for a limitation of government activities; they are so 
convinced of the beneficial character of their actions that they would like 
to have them extended beyond the range within which they are serviceable. 

The process of i’^lection by which a democracy obtains its political leaders 
is, of course, in the first place, one of popular (flection. Parliaments provide, 
however, for a very useful second test. In a popular election the mere 
“showman” and “orator” may be successful, but if he enters the halls of a 
parliament he will soon be deflated. If members of parliament are to rec¬ 
ognize someone as their leader, he will have to show his superiority in 
handling matters which may be technical as well as delicate, and which 
must always be handled in the presence of an opposition which will exploit 
any sign of weakness or failure. Those who survive this test may well be 
expected to be the best material for political leadership which a democracy 
can develop. 

Under a two-party system a parliament may be counted upon to discharge 
its selecting functions comparatively well. The English House of Commons, 
in particular, has been praised for its efficiency in this respect.^^ Under a 
multi-party system some difficulties develop; the distrust of each other 
among the parties which form a majority may cause them to make it hard 
for their best men to rise to positions of real leadership. In a parliament such 
as the French Chamber of Deputies was, brilliant leadership is possible be¬ 
cause there are many opportunities for individuals to distinguish themselves. 
On the other hand, little chance is given to these persons to lead their col¬ 
leagues in constructive work over a sufficient period of time; also the mere 
orator of the type of Louis Marin and Franklin Bouillon obtains a chance 
to make his influence felt in a way which on the whole is not beneficial. 

While the Congress of the United States has no function at all in pro¬ 
viding the mechanism for executive government, it does share in the task 
of developing a political elite. Leadership is required in the legislative work 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, and men who have been 
leaders in these bodies have often risen to national prominence when they 
might not otherwise have done so. This leadership material is, however, 
only rarely used for the positions in the executive government. Members of 
the House of Representatives have scant chance of being nominated for 
President; Senators are better off, but are less “available” than are governors 
of “pivotal” states. Positions in the cabinet are usually not attractive to 

22. Bagehot, op. a/., pp. 178-9 and passim; S. Low, The Governance of England (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1915), pp. 95 ff.; H. J. Laski, Parliamentary Government in England (New 
York: Viking, 1938), pp. 187, 189-90, and passim. 
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members of Congress. They arc rarely inclined to give up their seats to 
become mere subordinates of the President. But former congressmen have 
been outstanding cabinet members; for instance, in the administrations 
of F. D. Roosevelt, Mr. Cordell Hull, a former Senator, has undoubtedly 
been the cabinet member with the greatest authority. 

POLITICAL CONTROL 

If the first function of parliaments—constitution of governments—is con¬ 
fined to those countries which have a parliamentary system of government, 
the second function—control of the executive—is common to all. We may 
distinguish between control of the government and control of the admin¬ 
istration. 

The Two-Party System. In the control of the government the parliaments 
in countries with the parliamentary system possess the legal handle of being 
able to put the cabinet into a minority and thereby force it to resign. Under 
a two-party system a government, because it possesses a majority, is safe 
from defeat as long as it is sure of its followers. The government is never¬ 
theless continuously under fire from the opposition. The leaders of the op¬ 
position know that ordinarily they are not able to influence the votes of 
the members of the majority party; in the last resort their arguments are 
calculated to influence the electorate. More specifically, the attempt is made 
to influence the “balancing vote”—that is, those voters who turn from one 
party to the other according to the issues of the day and who, although they 
are a small minority, actually decide which party is to obtain a majority in 
the next elections. Ordinarily this balancing vote is extremely sensitive. It 
does not take much to shake it loose from one party and start it drifting to 
the other. 

The government is conscious of this fact; and if it should waver in its 
responsiveness to public opinion, many of the majority members in parlia¬ 
ment would try to correct this trend. They are the deputies who have been 
elected by a small margin and who on their trips into their constituencies 
inform themselves about changes in the attitude of the electorate. If these 
members of the majority become restive, and if they observe that the oppo¬ 
sition makes more impression in the country than does the government, 
they will bring pressure to bear upon their leaders. Their grumblings will 
be heard in the lobbies and in clubhouses rather than in the meeting rooms 
of parliament, but the government whips—who not only transmit the orders 
of the government to the individual member but also take the latter’s com¬ 
plaints to the government—will impress upon the cabinet the difficulty of 
gaining parliamentary consent for its actions. If at all possible, the ministry 
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will modify its policy to meet its opponents halfway, and it may have to do 
penance in a drastic manner, as Mr. Baldwin did in 1935 when he sacrificed 
Sir Samuel Hoare to the opposition aroused by the Hoare-Laval plan. If 
ordinarily such open conflicts are avoided, it is because of the rule of “antici¬ 
pated reactions” : Governments study public opinion thoroughly and try 
to follow it as closely as possible.”"* In this process parliamentary debate proves 
to be an essential cog in the machine of popular control of government. Parlia¬ 
mentary debate provides much information which otherwise would not be 
forthcoming; the government has to explain and defend its policies in great 
detail and the opposition will see to it that no important point is overlooked. 
These debates also help to crystallize public opinion. Public opinion, to be 
effective, needs to be clear and unequivocal. Parliamentary debate puts into 
the limelight a few salient points upon which the attention of the voters 
can be easily concentrated. 

The Multi pie'Party System. Conditions are somewhat diflcrcnt untlcr a 
multiple-party system and in a largely unorganized parliament. Under a 
multiple-party system a government may be dislodged from power by a vote 
taken in parliament, and without the necessity of appeal to the people. 
However, parties have a tendency under these conditions to substitute them¬ 
selves for parliament; decisions made in their separate meetings are more 
important than open debate in parliament. A.s soon as one party whose sup¬ 
port IS essential to the government withdraws, the government resigns. 
Almost the opposite would happen in France when political groups were 
unable to determine the outcome of a vote. In this case the ("hamber would 
make its decision, and this decision would be largely determined in the 
course of the debate. It is doubtful, however, whether this was an effective 
means of control.”^ The Chamber could easily punish a minister whom it 
disliked, but it could not thereby make sure that his successor would adopt 
the policy which the Chamber favored. The successor might have the best of 
intentions but as a rule he would not have sufficient power. 

The Separation of Powers. Political control of the executive by the legis¬ 
lature must assume indirect methods under a system of separation of powers 
which knows of no ministerial responsibility. The Congress of the United 
States makes extensive use of the typical devices of administrative control, 
which will be dealt with later in this chapter, even if the criticism is directed 
against the policy of the Pre.sidcnt and the cabinet rather than against ad- 

23 C. J Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Politics (New York. Harper, 1937), pp 
16-19. 

24 Concerning the whole problem of parliamentary control of the government under a two- 
party system sec I Jennings, Parliament (New York Macmillan, 1940), pp 119 ff., 152 flf. 

25. Sec R. dc Jouvenel, La Republique des camatades (Pans* Bernard Grasset, 1914), p. 89. 
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ministrative organs. Control can furthermore be exercised by legislation, and 
may venture deeply into such fields as foreign policy, which by their nature 
arc repulsive to legislative regulation. Lastly, there remains, of course, the 
weapon of impeachment. The impeachment mechanism has primarily a his¬ 
torical significance; the English House of Commons used this weapon at 
a time when minisferial responsibility was not yet clearly established.^® Since 
in the United States ministerial responsibility does not exist, it is not un¬ 
natural that the power of impeachment has been retained. Since accusation 
by a majority of the House of Representatives and condemnation by two- 
thirds of the Senate are required, impeachment has not played any sig¬ 
nificant part in the history of the country. As Woodrow Wilson says: 
“Indeed, judging by our past experiences, impeachment can be said to be 
little more than an empty menace. The House of Representatives is a tardy 
grand jury, and the Senate an uncertain court.”On the other hand, it is 
not infrequent that a member of the House of Representatives demands 
impeachment of some administrative official, though usually such a demand 
seems to be made more for the sake of publicity than for the sake of serious 
action. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 

Administrative control is closely related to political control, and under 
the parliamentary system of government every department has a minister 
at its head who has to assume parliamentary responsibility for the admin¬ 
istrative officers under him. This responsibility is supposed to induce him 
to exercise strict supervision of his underlings. It is essential, however, that 
if and when this preventive control fails to work parliament be at hand 
with repressive measures. A bureaucracy is always tempted to use the power 
entrusted to it improperly; the high standards set up by the modern civil 
service have improved conditions considerably but have not made them 
perfect and will never succeed in doing so. The vigilance of parliamentary 
bodies is as important a requisite as ever, particularly since the activities 
of the administration have been so greatly extended. Also, parliaments arc 
ideally suited to the fulfillment of this task; they sec with hundreds of eyes, 
and these eyes are sharpened by partisan controversy and by the desire of 

26 The last impeachment in England occurred in 1805 As Jennings puts it: "Impeachment 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuiies was a means for ‘liquidating* opponents. The 
ballot boxes arc now available for political opponents and the criminal courts for criminals" 
{op at, p. 381). 

27 Congresnonal Got eminent (Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1925), p. 276. 

Wilson would favor the ministerial responsibility of the parliamentary system of government 
to impeachment as a more businesslike procedure Says he. "A merchant would not think it 
fair, even if it were lawful, to shoot a clerk who could not learn the business. Dismissal is 
quite as effective for his purposes, and more merciful to the clerk" {loc. at.). 
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individuals to gain distinction. Ordinarily, the initiative in the task of ad¬ 
ministrative control, as of political control, will be taken by the opposition. 
But when administrative abuses or blunders have been charged a govern¬ 
ment will rarely be inclined to make the matter a partisan issue, and even 
more rarely be able to do so even if it wishes. In addition, as Walter Bagchot 
remarked,^® public opinion will readily respond to parliamentary action on 
such subjects, and the pressure on the administration will soon be so great 
that at least the facts will become known, and in most cases redress will 
be given if it is at all practical to do so. 

In England, Most parliaments can pride themselves on having done good 
work in the matter of administrative control. In England the method of 
questions is the one most frequently used in order to redress (and thereby 
in the future prevent) “those petty injustices which are so commonly asso¬ 
ciated with bureaucracies.”^® A question may, however, easily lead to a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the practices of the administrative agency 
which has come under fire,®® and such an investigation will be remembered 
by that agency for years to come. 

In France. In France the task of administrative control v/as, under the 
Third Republic, more urgent, obviously because political control was so 
much overdone as to be largely inefficient. Every generation seemed to have 
a major scandal of the Panama and Stavisky type, and some members of 
parliaments were themselves nearly always as much involved as the admin¬ 
istrative departments were. Yet, much of the informafion which we possess 
on such cases would not be available were it not for the vigilance of parlia¬ 
mentary control. Also, the preventive effects of such control are remarkable. 
Let us quote Andre Siegfried, who is by no means uncritical of the short¬ 
comings of French politics: 

I was attached for some time to one of our chief administrative departments. 
Usually we did our share of work conscientiously in a quiet atmosphere of daily 
routine, but there were days when one hardly recognized the place—the director 
had nerves, the letter piles seemed to pile up hectically on the tables, and the 
typists all had their teeth on edge. There was a question to be asked in the 
House by a deputy . . . and everyone jumped except the porters! This interven¬ 
tion of the deputy serves thus as a spur to keep the horse panting, even when 
it is not in use.*^ 

In the United States. In the United States the intensity of administrative 

28. op. at., p, 161. 29 Jrnnings, op. at., p. 94. 

30. See Jennings, op. at., pp. 95-6, on a case in which the charge was made that the 

police had used “thud degree” methods, fennings adds: . . on such issues party divisions 

are forgotten, and metubcrs give chase at the mere scent of injustice like greyhounds after a 
hare.” 

31. A. Siegfried, France, A Study in Nationality (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930), 
p. 108. 
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control tends to make up for the absence of political control. The activities 
of the administration are closely scrutinized by Congressional committees, 
in particular during the discussion of the budget; laws governing adminis¬ 
tration are made as detailed as possible; and if all this is of no avail, the 
weapon of congressional investigation (either by standing committees or 
committees appointed ad hoc^"^) is used drastically. Some of these com¬ 
mittees might have been more unanimously applauded if their procedure 
had been fiee from arbitrariness, but on the other hand almost all of them 
have provided valuable information. That a parliamentary committee may 
succeed where all other agencies have failed was shown by the investigation 
of the Tea})ot Dome scandal through the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands, in the course of which Senator Walsh did an amount of work which 
no public official would have done in order to ferret out the truth. 

LEGISLATION 

1 he task of legislation ranks third among the functions of a modern 
parliament, the formation and control of the government being the first 
and second functions. Not that legislation is infrequent; new laws began 
to multiply in the first half of the nineteenth century and have since that 
time further increased to such an extent that the calendar of every parlia¬ 
ment IS now clogged with legislative projects. 

Piultamcnts Too Large for Direct Legislation. Yet, because of their struc¬ 
tural inability to fulfill their legislative function, parliaments have lost much 
of the power in matters of legislation which written constitutions attribute 
to them. As John Stuart Mill expressed it more than two generations ago: 
“. . . it is equally true, though only of late and slowly beginning to be 
realized, that a large assembly is as little fitted for the direct business of 
legislation as for that of administration.”’^'** 

In the first place, the innovations which a law (properly so-called) will 
introduce should be closely related to the experience gained by those who 
executed the law which it has been devised to replace. This cannot be ac¬ 
complished unless the civil servants who are charged with the execution of 
the old regulations are given a share in the framing of the new ones.^^ In 
the second place, laws must be completely integrated, and they must fit into 
the general framework of a government's policies. Unorganized assemblies 
have proved themselves either incapable of providing for such consistent 

7,1 On thr ^^rncral subject of invcstijiations sec M Nelson McGcary, The Developments of 
Conutessional Int cdigative Power (New York. Columbia University Press, 1940). 

3? Constderattons on Representutii e Government (New York. Harper, 1862), p. 109. 

^4 As John Stuart Mill put it “It is true that a great statesman is he who knows when to 
ilepa»^t from traditions, as well as to adhere to them; but it is a great mistake to suppose that 
he will do this better for being ignorant of the traditions” (op. at., p. 104). 
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legislation or unable to do so with dispatch.^*’^ In the third place, no law 
IS good unless it is properly drafted. Since litigation will develop it is neces¬ 
sary that the provisions of a new law be so clear that the courts will find 
It easy to make the new law work in the sense intended by its authors. 
Obviously, such a task involves many technicalities that are beyond the 
capabilities of a large assembly. In countries with a parliamentary system of 
government the problem of legislation has been solved by giving the cabinet 
leadership in this matter as in others. 

Legislative Procedure in England. Conditions are simple in countries with 
a two-party system, such as England, where, within reasonable limits, a 
government is sure of its parliamentary majority. The spade work for most 
new laws is done by the permanent officials of the various government 
departments. These civil servants must, however, work in connection with 
the minister, who represents the political element. Laws which embody the 
feature of innovation to a degree greater than normal m..y be submitted to 
the scrutiny of Royal Commissions of Inquiry'^^ which are comprised of 
experts representing all sides of an issue, and which will try to find as wide 
a basis for agreement as possible. In this case the government will attempt 
to include the major recommendations of the committee in its bill. The 
drafting of the bill is left to a special agency,and every legislative project 
has to be sponsored by the government as a whole before it can proceed )n 
Its way to parliament. 

In the two houses of parliament the government commands most of the 
time set aside for legislative purposes^® and may take all of the time if the 

35. Walter BaRchol compares llic workings of an unorganized parliamentary assembly with 

those of the “quarter sessions” in English counties to which the government entrusted the duty 
of combating the cattle plague: . . tlic scene in most ‘shire halls’ was unsati-^factory. There 

was the greatest difficulty in getting, not only a right decision, but any decision I saw one 
myself which went thus. The chairman proposed a very corr plcx resolution, in which there 
was much which everyone liked, and much which everyone disliked, thougli, of course, liie 
favourite parts of some were the objectionable parts to others This resolution got, so to say, 
wedged in the meeting; everybody suggested amendments; one amendment was carried which 
none were satisfied with, and so the matter stood over’’ {op. at., p. 123). 

The American House of Representatives during the first Congress under Madison’s adminis¬ 
tration provided an illustration of what a parliament may do when deprived of proper leader¬ 
ship. The House was endeavoring to reduce military expenditures, and a resolution to this 
effect was adopted by a vote of sixty to thirty-one. Resolutions were then offered to carry out 
the details, “but no sooner did the House go into committee [of the Whole 1 than the members 
astonished themselves by striking out each section in succession. Gunboats, frigates, navy yards, 
and marines each managed to obtain a majority against reduction."—Henry Adams, Htstoty 
of the United States, V, 204, here quoted from W. E. Binkley, The Powers of the President 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1937), p. 55. 

36. For the details, and in particular for morltrn trends, see H McDowell Clokic and J M 
Robinson, Royal Commissions of Inquiry, The Significance of Investigation in British Politics 
(Stanford. Stanford University Press, 1937). 

37. Jennings, op. at., pp 220 ff 

38. Concerning “private members’ bills’’ sec Jennings, op. at., pp. 348 ff, and A. P. Herbert, 
The Ayes Have It (New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1938), pp. 68 ff. 
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Situation seems to warrant it. Government control over parliament does not 
mean that parliament will act as a “rubber stamp.” The pressure brought 
to bear upon the government in the course of debate may induce it to accept 
amendments, or even to withdraw a bill entirely.®® Also, it must be borne 
in mind that before a bill is introduced the government investigates care¬ 
fully to determine whether it will be acceptable to its majority and to the 
public at large. 

Bearing in mind the existence of these safeguards of both preventive and 
repressive parliamentary control, we may say that legislative leadership of 
the government over parliament, as practiced in England, has two advan¬ 
tages which no other system possesses. First, the public interest can be rather 
effectively defended against the activities of pressure groups. No private 
interest can secure the passage of an important bill without either the ap¬ 
proval or the toleration of the government, and the government is strong 
enough to hold most lobbyists (although the term is unknown in England) 
at arm’s length.^® Second, quick action is possible in case of need even if it 
requires changes of legislation. Since the government has a majority in the 
House of Commons it may even assume responsibility for the temporary 
suspension of an Act; if necessary, parliament is sure to pass a bill of 
indemnity.**^ 

Legislation tn Multiple-Party Systems. Legislation in parliaments with a 
multiple-party system depends upon the efficiency of the bargaining between 
the majority parties, upon whom the government depends for every step it 
takes. If the parties constituting the majority are not too numerous, and if 
their opinions are not too far removed from one another, the path of legis¬ 
lation will be fairly clear. However, if the number of parties which combine 
for a coalition is too large and the parties too heterogeneous, or if the coali¬ 
tion fails to command a majority, legislation is very hard to enact and the 
point may be reached where the government has to resort to wholesale legis¬ 
lation by decree. Italy, Germany, and Austria under Proportional Repre¬ 
sentation have been cases in point; Belgium was so later; conditions were 
only a degree better in the Netherlands; they had, in the 1930’s, been fairly 
good in the Scandinavian countries. 

Legislative Procedure in Republican France. Particularly in matters of 

39 For recent examples see Jennings, op. at, p. 230, 

40. For the det.iils sec Jennings, op. at., pp. 170-90; E. J Laski, Parliamentary Government 
tn England (New York Viking, 1938), pp. 187-8, H. Finer, The Theory and Practice of 
Modern Government (New York: Dial Press, 1934), pp. 482-4 

41. An example is prosided by the government’s authorizing the Bank of England to issue 
notes in addition to the amount provided for under the Peel Act. This happened in 1847, 1857, 
and 1866, and in every case a serious monetary panic was averted. Sec H. D. MacLe^, The 
Theory and Practice of Banking, vol. II (London: Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer, 1866), 
PP- 139. » 53 . 158-9- 
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legislation, France with her largely unorganized parliament (considering 
again the period between 1870 and 1940) afforded an example of how a 
parliament fares if constituted in a way which to so many theorists still 
appears ideal. All the inconveniences of legislation by assembly develop. 
Robert de Jouvenel exaggerates but little when he says: 

Everyone proposes an amendment and votes more often than not for those of 
his colleagues to make sure that his own amendment be adopted in return. . . . 
A law is no longer a law. It consists of three hundred amendments, ten decrees, 
and three regulations of public order."*^ 

Such laws were badly drafted; the Conseil d'itat might manage to make 
them workable by interpretation, but it might also happen that the bureauc¬ 
racy had to interpret them in its own way and thus escaped proper political 
control. The process of legislation was ordinarily very slow, and laws were 
on the statute books which had been out of date for more than a generation. 
Occasionally a government had authority enough to make the Chamber 
(and the Senate) work, as happened under Poincare (1926-1928) and under 
the first cabinet of Leon Blum (1936-37). Such reform periods were short; 
they were the result of popular pressure, and for that reason laws which 
were badly in need of thorough parliamentary scrutiny would often be 
passed in a hurry. On the other hand, it happened repeatedly after tlic 
World War that the government was given the power to legislate by de¬ 
cree. Under these circumstances parliament abdicated in favor of the 
bureaucracy of the departments rather than in favor of those who were in 
command of a popular movement. 

Legislative Procedure in the United States. In the United States the func¬ 
tion of legislation, apart from the negative element of the veto power, is 
assigned to Congress. Presidential initiative in regard to legislation is pos¬ 
sible inasmuch as “he shall from time to time give to the Congress informa¬ 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” The President confines 
himself to the general outlines of a proposed legislative change, and relies 
upon friends of the administration in the Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to introduce a formal bill.^® Congressmen are aided in their tasks 
by the legislative drafting bureau attached to the Library of Congress. Often 
enough, of course, ready bills have been provided for them by the various 
government departments, or by pressure groups, or by private persons inter¬ 
ested in a particular subject. To what extent Congress itself determines legis- 

42. Robert de Jouvenel, op. cit., pp 87-9. 

43. Exceptions were provided by the Supreme Court Bill of 1937, and by Lincoln’s Message 
to the 37th Congress suggesting compensated emancipation. See also E. S. Corwin, The Presi- 
dent. Office and Powers (New York: New York University Press), 1940, p. 278. 
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lation, and to what extent it follows administrative leadership, depends upon 
circumstances. The President has always the power of giving (or withhold¬ 
ing) patronage, and may exercise minor means of pressure by inviting (or 
not inviting) a Congressman (and his wife!) to the White House. In their 
race with Congress for influence on legislation most Presidents have trailed 
behind, and it might be argued that in some cases legislation urged by the 
administration has been unduly delayed.^^ Other Presidents have reversed 
this trend, and the record for presidential influence over legislation was 
established in the first administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The “Emer¬ 
gency Banking Bill” was passed in the record time of eight hours, and since 
only one copy was available, “The House proceeded to consider the meas¬ 
ure, pretending that a folded newspaper was the copy which it did not 
possess.”'*® The point has been made that some of the laws passed under 
presidential pressure at that time were passed without proper discussion.'*® 
Presidential domination of Congress suffered a setback, however, with the 
rejection of the Supreme Court Reorganization Bill. In general, it may be 
asked whether it is easy, under a system of separation of powers, to find a 
middle way between “rubber stamp” government and “Congressional Gov¬ 
ernment.” It must be remarked, on the other hand, that when Congress 
assumes the function of legislation as much in fact as it has in theory it is 
better equipped to discharge it than was the French Chamber. The party 
organization may not always be as strong in Congress as it is in the country, 
but it is nowadays effective enough to facilitate the legislative work of Con¬ 
gress (in particular of the House of Representatives) to a considerable extent. 

Summary Statement. In summarizing the views on parliaments and legis¬ 
lation we may say that whereas unorganized assemblies are not well able 
to discharge the task of legislation properly, all laws should, nevertheless, be 
submitted to their scrutiny. They all constitute, as has been said with refer¬ 
ence to the American (k)ngress, “a good sound jury,”^^ which is well quali¬ 
fied either to accept or reject a law or a certain provision of it. This is the 
only way in which we can make sure that a law will be reasonably good 
(which, in particular, means that it be free from bureaucratic oddities), 
and at the same time reasonably democratic. 

44 For cx.implr, ihr measures with which the Ploove: administration attempted to combat 
the banking cnsis in iqo lot-’ F. A Heimcns, Der Staat und die Weltwirtschajts- 
kftse (Vn.nn.r OesttrrtKhisches Wirtschaftsvcilag, 1936), pp. 95-6, 107-8. 

45 Turner Catlcdge, "CJreasing the Ways for the President’s Bills,” The New Yort{ Times 
Magazine, Feb 28, 19^7 

46. For discussion ol the unilistributed profits tax law see A. G Buehlcr, The Undistributed 
Profits Tax (New York McCrawTIilI, 19^7), p 31 For the Securities and Exchange Act of 
1934 sec F M Friedman, Letter to the Editor of The New Yor}{ Times, June 2, 1940. 

47. Senator Taft in T. Smith and Robert A. Taft, Foundations of Democracy, A Series 
of Debates (New York Knopf, 1939), p. 57. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF PARLIAMENTS 

Modern parliaments have been reviewed from the point of view of their 
functions, so let us now add a few remarks about their internal organization 
and their procedure. 

Parliamentary Committees. The most important element in the parlia¬ 
mentary structure are committees. Committees may be formed for specific 
purposes, in which case their function is both universal and uncontroversial, 
or they may be permanent bodies, specialized according to subjects. In the 
latter case their functions are somewhat less general, and a great deal more 
controversial. 

Those who object to the system of permanent commissions point to con¬ 
ditions as they exist in England. The House of Commons has no permanent 
committees of the type prevailing in other countric*^.'*'^ The four standing 
committees are not specialized; they are designated by letters, and their 
composition changes according to the nature of the bills assigned to them. 
These committees are a substitute for the House sitting as Committee of 
the Whole. The government has a majority in them just as it does m the 
whole House, although party control is a little less severe than in the House 
as a whole. The fact that there is government control of the committees as 
well as of the House is obviously the reason why committee power is so 
little developed in England. In a sense, the government is “the joint com¬ 
mittee of the houses,”and can claim that specialized parliamentary com¬ 
mittees would duplicate its work and interfere with ns functions. 

POWER OF COMMITTEES. In all Other countries, however, government control 
of parliament is weaker and, as a result, the power of committees is greater. 
Committees are very important in countries with a multiple-party system, 
for It is in the committee rooms that the bargaining among the parties nat¬ 
urally takes place. Specialized committees were no less important in 
France,^^ and in the United States one observer^’^ has seen in them the most 
important part of the government structure of the country. 

FUNCTION OF COMMITTEES. Parliamentary committees have the function of 
giving the average member of a parliament the chance for self-expression, 
which in most cases he is not likely to have in meetings of the house as a 
whole. In addition, they try to facilitate the work of parliaments both in 
the control of government and administration, and of legislation. Further- 

48 For details sec Jennings, op. at., pp. 264 ff. 

49 L, Lowell, Greater European Governments (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1918), 
p. 37 Sec also L. Lowell, The Government of England (New York, Macmillan, 1919), II, 
264 k. 

50. Sec J. Barth^lcmy, Essat sut le Ttavail Patlemenlatre et le Systeme des Commissions 
(Pans Libraine Delagravc, 1934) 

51. Woodrow Wilson, op. cit. 
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more, their universal acceptance would seem to be a prima facie argument 
in favor of their inevitability.®^ 

Those who disapprove of permanent committees will point out first that 
their specialized character will induce them to overlook the interrelation of 
all political activities. They will further contend that a committee may abuse 
its power. In France committees often constituted themselves as overseers 
of that government department with whose work they were concerned, with 
the result that the authority of the minister in question was greatly under¬ 
mined. Also, in exercising the function of administrative control a com¬ 
mittee may interfere with administrative details, and develop favorites in 
the respective departments who will then refuse to recognize the authority 
of their nominal superiors in the department. 

In legislative matters a committee, instead of assisting in the formation 
of what is apparently a parliamentary majority, may try to substitute its 
own will for the will of parliament. It may refuse to report on a bill with 
the intention of “pigeonholing” it, or it may delay®® its report for the pur¬ 
pose of influencing public opinion against the bill, as was charged in the 
case of the Treaty of Versailles.®^ Last but not least committee meetings are 
often secret. This destroys the advantages of public parliamentary debate 
(which in addition to everything else provides a good spectacle), and the 
people eventually get the impression that their government has been sub¬ 
jected to a “commissionalization,” ®® which takes away from the voter the 
knowledge of the reasons why important decisions are made, and the op¬ 
portunity to influence them. 

It is hard to arrive at a final conclusion concerning the work of parlia¬ 
mentary committees. It seems true enough that the trend toward extensive 
use of committees is universal; yet this trend is not irresistible in every 
respect. We should investigate in each case whether a new extension of 
committee power is needed. If this appears doubtful it would be wise to 
avoid it and to lay more stress upon the work of the parliament as a whole. 
In particular, the question arises whether city councils, if their membership 


52. Barih^lcmy, op. at, pp. 9-25. For a reasoned defense of the committee system tcc 
Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Politics, loc. at., pp. 395 £f. A rather critical view 
has been expressed by James Bryce, The Ameruan Commonwealth, 3rd ed. (New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1901), I, 154-64. 

53. To some extent such delay is the natural concomitant of the committee system. For the 
first session of the 76th Congress “The Committees had reported practically no legislation of 
any importance by the end of the first month of the session, though some appropriation 
measures had been reported ” (Floyd M. Riddick, “First Session of the Seventy-sixth Congress,” 
American Political Science Review, Dec., 1939, p. 1022.) 

54. Stult Holt, Treaties Defeated by the Senate (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), 
pp. 281 ff. 

55. W. Hellpach, Poliiische Prognose fur Deutschland (Berlin: Verlag Fischer, 1928), pp. 
151 tf. 
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is as small as it usually is in the case of elections at large, need any com¬ 
mittees at all. (For example, no committees exist in the city council of 
Hamilton, Ohio. Local observers attribute much of the success of the reform 
government in their city to this fact.) 

The Spea]{er, Next in importance to committees in the structure of 
parliaments is the office of the Speaker. The term “Speaker” is nowadays a 
misnomer; the man who holds this office is no longer expected to do much 
in the way of speaking—any more than talking is the primary reason for 
the existence of modern parliaments,'^® or that they are “legislative bodies” 
in the old sense of the word. As a rule the task of the speaker is now that 
of an impartial chairman. 

IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. The English House of Commons has gone 
farthest in recognizing the Speaker as such; once elected, he is retained— 
irrespective of a change in government—as long as he wishes to serve, and 
his seat is not opposed in his constituency.®^ Such procedure greatly increases 
his dignity and authority, and thereby the dignity and authority of the 
body over which he presides. Other parliaments have oscillated between 
selecting the speaker on the basis of his personal qualifications and treating 
his office as a political plum. 

IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER. This oscillation was typical of the French Cham¬ 
ber, which for a number of years re-elected as its President the deputy 
Bouisson, who piloted its deliberations rather efficiently through the stormy 
waters into which they entered so often. Most of Bouisson’s predecessors 
and successors were men who secured their jobs for partisan considerations, 
and their authority was as limited as was their ability. 

IN THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. The American House of 
Representatives has made its Speaker into a political figure without parallel; 
he is one of the most influential men in the country. This development 
may be due to the system of separation of powers, which necessitated giving 
someone an opportunity to provide for the co-ordination of effort for which 
the constitution itself made no provision.®® 

THE RULES OF PARLIAMENT 

A few words on the rules of modern parliament. These rules have the 
purpose of enabling parliamentary assemblies to discharge their two essen¬ 
tial functions, deliberation and decision. The purpose of deliberation is to 

56. As it has been put: “The rules of parliamentary procedure have one chief purpose, to 
prevent people talking too much.”—A. P. Herbert, op. cit., p. 43. 

57. For recent exceptions see Jennings, op. cit., pp. 58-9. 

58. For the present day asjjects of the Speakership sec Friedrich, Constitutiondl Government 
and Politics, pp. 376-9, and the literature quoted ibid., p. 555. 
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afford adequate opportunity for expression to those who may not approve 
of a proposal. The need for a decision is obvious; discussion must end 
sometime and a vote be taken. The two requirements appear to be mutually 
contradictory. Yet, if both the majority and the minority are willing to 
operate the parliamentary institutions of their country in the proper spirit, 
a satisfactory compromise can be reached. An example of such agreement 
is furnished by the English House of Commons, where in most cases 
arrangements can be made between the whips of the government and those 
of the opposition which permit the business of the house to be transacted 
in a manner not seriously objected to by the opposition. Behind such agree¬ 
ment there is, of course, the recognition of the fact that the majority is the 
majority and that it must have its way. This implies that rules have been 
laid down which make it possible to overcome attempts to frustrate the will 
of the majority. Opposition may degenerate into obstruction;®^ and suc¬ 
cessful obstruction may lead to parliamentary paralysis. 

In England. The English House of Commons knows of three major 
devices to cope with the danger of obstruction: First, there is the “closure,” 
which, if voted by a majority of the House (provided that the motion has 
been allowed by the Speaker), puts the subject of current deliberation to a 
vote without further debate. Second, there is the “guillotine,” which sets 
a time limit for the disposal of a bill; when that limit has been reached 
additional debate ,is excluded and a vote is taken. Third, there is the 
“kangaroo,” which allows the Speaker to disregard amendments which he 
considers dilatory. This array of weapons has proved sufficient in England; 
parliaments in other countries have adopted devices which in many ways 
arc similar, but they have for the most part been less successful in applying 
them. 

In C.onttnental Europe. In continental Europe the efficiency as well as 
the dignity of parliaments has since the World War been gravely threatened 
by parties of the Communist and Fascist type and temperament, which in 
a number of cases have resorted to large-scale physical abuse. Experience 
has shown that little can be done by parliamentary rules to correct such 
evils, and that the best plan is to make it difficult for those who do not 
come to a parliament for the purpose of common deliberation to come 
there at all. 

In the United States. Liberty of debate reaches its peak in the United 
States Senate, which has been called “the greatest deliberative body in the 

59 Obstrviction wa<; defined by Gladstone as "the disposition either of the minority, or of 
individuals, to resist the prevailing will of the House otherwise than by argument." (Quoted 
from the article '‘Parliament," The Encyclopaedia Britanntca, 14th cd., XVII, 322.) 
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world.” Ordinarily the individual Senator is allowed to speak as long as he 
wishes; it is only since 1917 that an attempt at “filibuster” can be broken 
by a two-thirds majority vote of those present, and this ordinarily means 
that a considerable part of the minority must agree with the majority about 
the desirability of this mild form of “closure.” The large amount of freedom 
left to Senators is in the first place to be explained by their small number; 
in a body as large as the House of Representatives such a procedure would 
be unworkable. In the second place, Senators have been elected by a 
majority of the voters in an entire state; they must therefore have passed 
the test of moderation, which the majority system imposes upon all candi¬ 
dates wherever it applies,in a more stringent form than is rec]uired of 
candidates for election to other parliamentary bodies. As a result, they can 
ordinarily be expected to avail themselves of their rights with a certain 
sense of responsibility. 

DEMAND FOR LONGER DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS 

In the past there was a tendency to hold elections rather frequently, and 
annual parliaments have long been a popular demand. This attitude was 
the result of distrust of members elected to parliamentary bodies, a distrust 
which has also been manifested by propagation of such institutions as initia¬ 
tive, referendum, and recall.®~ At the present time this distrust seems to be 
giving way to recognition of the fact that both parliaments and govern¬ 
ments need to remain in office a certain length of time if they are to be 
able to work constructively and not devote most of iheir energies to prop¬ 
aganda for re-election. Also, of course, modern means of communication 
have made it easy to exercise control over members of parliamentary bodies 
between elections. Therefore, the trend is now to extend the duration of 
parliaments to something like four years; in countries with the parlia¬ 
mentary system of government this term may be shortened by a dissolution. 

THE TREND TOWARD TWO CHAMBERS 

If short parliaments are demanded by those who regard themselves as 
“ultrademocrats,” a bicameral system is advocated by those who are some¬ 
what distrustful of democracy. If we think it necessary to divide the repre¬ 
sentatives of the popular will into two chambers, or to limit the force of 

60. For details, sec Luce, op. ctt., pp. 283 ff, and F. L. Burdette, Ftltbustering in the Senate 
(Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1940). 

61. See F. A. Hermens, “The Trojan Horse of Democracy,” Social Research, November, 
i 938 » PP- 379 - 81 - 

62. For the traditional view of American government, which is opposed to all measures of 
“direct” democracy, sec W. H. Taft, Representative Government in the United States (New 
York: New York University Press, 1921). 
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the popular will by adopting one chamber of a non-elective type, we are 
reluctant to yield to what from a logical point of view would seem to be 
the natural course for a democracy to follow. Also, if power is divided 
between two different bodies, it is harder to fix responsibility than if only 
one body has to legislate. 

By and large it would appear that bicameralism is due more to the forces 
of traditionalism than to an analysis of parliamentary functions from the 
modern point of view. Two chambers have always existed in England since 
the days of the estates parliaments, which conceived of a country as a*collec¬ 
tion of groups rather than as a unit. Bicameralism of a similar type was 
found expedient in countries where the political forces of the past (the 
nobility in the main) thought it necessary to retain control of one house 
since they had to forego control of the other. 

Those reasons all belong more to the past than to the present. Secondary 
considerations, however, can be advanced in favor of bicameralism at the 
present time. For example, it seems appropriate in a federal state for one 
parliament to be elected by the nation at large and another by each indi¬ 
vidual state itself, though this does not necessarily mean that both parlia¬ 
ments must be popularly elected. Also, it may be said that under a parlia¬ 
mentary system of government a first chamber provides an additional 
reservoir for the selection of cabinet members. At the same time it may 
afford an opportunity for older members of the popularly elected chamber 
to retire to the other chamber to give younger men a chance, and yet remain 
available as “elder statesmen.” And, finally, since it may be argued that 
nowadays popularly elected parliaments offer litde opportunity for debate 
of general principles, being too heavily laden with the technical tasks as¬ 
signed to them, such an opportunity may be provided by a first chamber. 
All of these arguments arc quite plausible. Since they are of a secondary 
nature, they would seem to require that first chambers should neither be 
popularly elected (at any rate not directly) nor have the same power as 
second chambers. Under such an arrangement, we could enjoy the funda¬ 
mental advantages of unicameralism and avail ourselves of such secondary 
services as an additional chamber would be able to render.®® 

CONCLUSIONS 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to show that modern parlia¬ 
ments have three functions: the constitution of the government, the control 

63. For a defense of bicanmeralism sec Luce, op. at., pp. 24 ff. So far as State legislatures arc 
concerned, the weight of the argument would seem to incline toward unicamcralbm pure and 
simple. Sec J. P. Senning, The One House Legtslature (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937); also, 
“One House, Two Sessions," National Mumapal Review, Dec., 1939. 
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of both government and administration, and participation in the process 
of legislation. It has been emphasized that parliaments can discharge these 
duties only if they keep within what John Stuart Mill called their “proper 
functions.” Finally, the internal structure of parliaments has been briefly 
analyzed so that we might ascertain what type of structure makes for most 
efficient parliaments. 

Today more than ever the question arises whether parliaments will 
survive the series of crises into which European politics have been plunged 
since the World War. To many observers—most of whom are so concerned 
with contemporary considerations that they lose their historical perspective— 
It appears that parliaments have already lost their fight for existence, and 
that the time is not far distant when they will succumb even in those 
countries where they are still so powerful at present. 

It is well to remember that ridicule of parliamentary assemblies is as old 
as are parliaments themselves. More than three generations ago Camillo 
Cavour, who was in large measure responsible for the unification of Italy, 
answered his critics in words which bear remembering. One day a mem¬ 
ber of the Italian parliament, desirous of flattering him, said: 

Ah! Your task would be easier under an absolutist government. 

Cavour vigorously replied: 

You forget that under an absolutist government I would not have wanted to 
be a minister, and in addition I could not have become one. I am what I am 
because I have the opportunity of being a constitutional minister. . . . Parliamen- 
tary government has its inconveniences, as other governments do, but it is still 
the list. I may get impatient with certain types of opposition and may reject 
them spiritedly; but, when I think it over, I congratulate myself that I have to 
combat them, because they force me to explain my ideas better, and to double 
my efforts to convince public opinion. An absolutist minister commands; a con¬ 
stitutional minister has to persuade in order to be obeyed. Believe me, the worst 
chamber is still preferable to the best anti-chamber.®^ 

The history of the three generations which have passed since Cavour has 
confirmed his opinions; and the history of the three generations to come 
may well do the same. To be sure, modern dictators, freed from parlia¬ 
mentary control, have abandoned the cautious way in which Cavour pro¬ 
ceeded, and they can claim successes in the line of territorial conquest®® 

64. Here quoted from J. Barth^lemy, La Crtsc de la democratic contemporaine (Paris: 
Libraine du Rccueil Sirey, 1931), p. 221. 

65. The question will be asked, and quite righdy, why democratic countries have not acted 
in time to prevent this. Reference is made in particular to the policy which Mr. Neville Cham¬ 
berlain initiated soon after he became Prime Minister. This piolicy was contrary to an express 
pledge given by him and his colleagues in the elections of 1935; also, if there was any sound 
reason for such a policy he failed to give it, and in March, 1939, when Prague was occupied, 
he himself had to admit that the assumptions upon which he based his acuons were untenable. 
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about which democratic statesmen do not even dream. The question, of 
course, is: How long will it last.^ May not the absence of proper checks 
some time lead to a step which will prove the downfall of the dictators.? 
This has always happened in the past; it may not be different in the future. 
Also, there are naturally many who have litde use for conquests such as 
Mussolini achieved in Ethiopia and Albania, and Hider in Austria, Czech¬ 
oslovakia, and Poland. What is territorial gam when bought at the price 
of moral degradation? 

Last but not least, a heavy price has been paid at home for the annexation 
of new territory. Before Hitler conquered Austria and Czechoslovakia he 
had made slaves of his own people. All fundamental liberties were denied 
inside his “pagan empire.” Furthermore, they had been surnendered not 
only to the one supreme dictator (who for many has an appeal which his 
party does not possess), but to the hundreds and thousands of little dic¬ 
tators on a provincial and local level. Every one of these sub-leaders feels 
the urge to demonstrate his superiority by some type of petty persecution, 
which may be inspired by personal as well as political motives. 

Nor is power all these men want. Corruption has been rampant in non- 
democratic governments in the past, and is even more so in the present. 
(Such corruption as exists in democratic countries is widely publicized and 
therefore more generally known, but not even remotely comparable.) At 
times, when the dictator at the top institutes a purge of some of the dicta¬ 
tors at the bottom, the veil is lifted and the public is informed how public 
funds were handled. This is the exception, however. Often enough the 
dictator himself does not know the extent to which his underlings escape his 
control. The universal darkness, which has followed the light thrown by 

The question why Mr Chamberlain was able to do this resolves into the question of why 
parliamcnuiry control could not check him. As mentioned above, control, to be serious, must 
be initiated by the opposition The opposition must try to influence the independent vote, 
direct or indirect pressure on the part of which must actually check the ^^overnment At present 
“His Majesty's opposition” is not able to make a successful appeal to the independent voter. 
The Labor party, ever since 1931, has been unable to attract voters outside of its ranks to any 
considerable extent One of its leaders promised the people “a first rate financial panic” upon 
Labor's return to power, and the members of the English Middle Classes, as well as nearly one- 
h.ilf of the workers, do not appreciate an economic policy which would lead to such results 
At the same time many of these voters have been very critical of Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign 
policy They could do nothing about it, however, as long as the alternative was a Labor 
government whose economic policy appeared to be unacceptable. Also, of course, any strong 
foreign jxilicy must be based upon sound economic conditions at home; if the production of 
arms and munitions is as disrupted as it was in France after a year of Popular Front govern¬ 
ment, resistance to aggression becomes difficult As long as parties such as the English Labor 
party (and the French Socialist party) fail to realize such elementary facts, they cannot func¬ 
tion as an effective opposition, and the governments in their countries will be without proper 
control (For furtlier remarks on this subject sec the present author’s review of Laski’s Par¬ 
liamentary Government in England in The Review of Politics, Oct., 1939, pp. 487-90.) 
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parliamentary debate and investigation, encompasses the government as 
much as it encompasses the people. 

Who are the men who constitute this government? Do they not form 
a clique, a faction within the ruling party which in some manner has fought 
its way into the confidence of the leader, after having eliminated—often 
physically “liquidated”—their competitors? There are many people in the 
totalitarian countries who are aware of this and who, even if a compara¬ 
tively short time ago they were opposed to parliamentary democracy, now 
wholeheartedly agree that “the worst chamber is still preferable to the best 
anti-chamber.” 
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66. A striking example was provided by the German industrialist, Fritz Thyssen, who had 
heavily subsidized the Nazi movement during its struggle for power, and who later was so 
violently opposed to Hitler’s policies that he sacrificed all of his property and left the country. 
In a letter to Hitler, he said: “Your new policy, Mr. Hitler, is driving Germany into an abyss 
and the German nation into perdition . . . Give back to the Reich a free Parliament, give 
back to the German nation freedom of conscience, freedom of thought and freedom of speerh” 
{Life, Apr. 29, 1940, p. 98). 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Elections: The Theory and Practice 


IN THIS chapter we are concerned chiefly with the electoral methods used 
in the democracies. Wc are interested in analyzing the conditions associated 
with the use of electoral, parliamentary, and dictatorial practices. 

The word “democracy” is a symbol which has come to have many dif¬ 
ferent meanings. In some countries it is a term which enjoys great prestige 
and in others it is regarded as synonymous with corruption, inefficiency, 
national humiliation, and a despised form of government. Any definition 
of democracy must necessarily be arbitrary. The term “political democracy” 
is usually applied to a government in which the majority of qualified citi¬ 
zens rule through their duly-elected representatives.^ 

The legal right of suffrage is a peculiar personal right which is distin¬ 
guished from the personal rights of pure individual law because it has a 
specifically social character. Like matters concerning the “general welfare” 
in American constitutional law, the right to vote is more than the freely- 
used appurtenance of the individual. As a result of the spread of this theory 
in recent years many social regulations have been imposed on the casting 
of the ballot, although no regulation of choice in voting is consistent with 
the theory. Compulsory voting is one method of binding the individual 
right to vote with the State’s right to demand from its members that they 
participate in the process of elections. 

THREE THEORIES OF SUFFRAGE 

It is first necessary, then, to define who arc the qualified citizens. Suffrage 
is the right or act of voting on some measure or candidate for office. Widely 
different views have been expressed as to the legal nature of suffrage, but 
these may be summarized under the following three headings: individual¬ 
istic, collectivist, and dualistic.^ 

I James Bryce in his Modern Democractes (New York Macmillan, 1921), Vol. I, p. 22, 
defines democracy as a “government in which the will of the majority of qualified citizens 
rules, taking the qualified citizens to constitute the great bulk of the inhabitants, say roughly, 
at least three-fourths, so that the physical force of the citizens coincides (broadly speaking) 
with their voting power.” This definition is not capable of actual application since it ignores 
age, sex, and other qualifications. If Bryce had put the words “adult male” before the word 
“inhabitants” then it could apply to such a country as France. 

2, W. J. Shepard in his article, “Suffrage,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XIV, 
447-5O1 fists five basic concepuons. These are first, the theory that the suffrage is an attribute 
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1. Individualistic. According to the individualistic interpretation, suffrage 
may be regarded as an individual right to be used as it pleases the person, 
and not as it pleases what may be called the “group desire.” The origin of 
the right is in the integrity of the individual person. This right may be 
inherent, a natural right attaching to the man of nature who is “master of 
his soul,” or it may be looked upon as a property right attached to a par¬ 
ticular economic status. 

The view of suffrage as a property right was characteristic of the highly 
stratified society of the feudal regime. Suffrage was then generally a 
privilege which was connected with the ownership of land or with some 
special skill or income group. In the United States the taxpaying qualifica¬ 
tions and in Great Britain the business premises vote are remnants of this 
theory of the suffrage.® The enfranchisement of the propertyless classes dur¬ 
ing the past one hundred years has brought with it far-reaching changes 
in party alignments, political campaign techniques, and legislative policies.'* 
It was the other individualistic (natural right) view which was a powerful 
influence in bringing about the broadening of the franchise. According to 
the natural right theory of the suffrage every adult citizen should have the 
right to vote, and the ballot of one voter should have the same weight as 
that of every other voter. This theory has been rccendy espoused by such 
men as Esmein.® 

2. Collectivist. The second or collectivist theory of suffrage views the fran¬ 
chise not as a right but as a function which is performed in the interest of 
the community. But the common interest is a vague concept which is hardly 
capable of precise definition. From the logical standpoint it is almost im¬ 
possible to distinguish it from the totalitarian view of the state under which 
suffrage ceases to have any meaning since there are no choices to be exer¬ 
cised at the polls. 

How easily one can tend from the individualistic view to the collectivisiic 
view of suffrage is evidenced by the use to which the writings of Rousseau 
have been put. Rousseau believed in natural rights in his theory of human 


of citizenship; second, the theory that suffrage is a vested privilege; third, the theory that the 
suffrage is an abstract right founded on natural law; fourth, the theory that voting is a func¬ 
tion of government; and fifth, the ethical theory. The threefold classification presented above 
appears to me to be more logical and complete than Shepard’s. A discussion of European 
theories is given in Karl Braunias, Das Parlamentansche Wahlrecht (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
1932), vol. II, chap. I. 

3. Chief Justice Holt, in the case of Ashby v. White (1703) said: “The election of knights 
belongs to freeholders of the counties, and is an original right vested in and inseparable from 
the freehold, and can no more be severed from their freehold, than the freehold itself can be 
taken away.” For a discussion of the business premises vote today, see the present author’s 
Why Europe Votes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 17, 143, 146, 149. 

4. Braunias, op. cit., I, 7. 

5. Esmein, EUments du droit constitutionnel (Paris: A. Jenin, 1914). 
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nature. To vote was one of the prerogatives of the natural man. He believed 
that all arc born equal, that all have equal voice in directing the course of 
the state, but that the “general will” has the right to coerce the individual 
will in any respect, and the door is left open for the totalitarian idea to enter. 

Nowadays, the Fascist and Communist countries apply the collectivist 
theory in its extreme form. Man has no natural right to vote, for man is 
part of the organic state. Any legal rights he may possess are granted by the 
state wherein all sovereign power resides. The vote is a gift which may be 
regulated, altered, or denied in accordance with what is expedient to the 
nation at any moment. The state is the same as the ruling class, and this 
elite defines what the “common interest” is. In Russia, the ballot is regulated 
according to what is known as “revolutionary expediency.” Since the state 
“guarantees” all rights, there is‘no need for special individual rights. The 
vote in Fascist countries is bandied about at the will of the elite. Plebiscites 
are held when it is certain that they will amount only to a demonstration 
of support, a chorus of affirmations to a fait accompli. The story is the same 
in Italy, Germany, or Brazil. The ruler decides when the vote is justified, 
under what conditions it should be held, and what the proper results should 
be, to the last percentage point. 

There is no doubt that there is a great deal of truth in the collectivist 
theory which is not possessed by the natural-law theories. It is generally ad¬ 
mitted today diat there is little meaning in saying that the right to vote 
is attached to the individual by nature. If so, it must be admitted that the 
right has almost always been in abeyance. There has been no consistently- 
held view as to what groups should possess the suffrage. To Chancellor 
Kent property holders were the men with a natural right to participate in 
government. To Rousseau it was every man. Against both of these theories 
it may be said that whoever controls the governmental machinery and the 
laws will control the privileges of the franchise, and that, furthermore, only 
through conscientious participation in elections by qualified persons will the 
right to vote mean anything. It is in this important sense that the collectivist 
theory is true. 

But already we are shading off into the dualistic theory of the suffrage 
which seeks to avoid the reductio ad absurdum which besets the other two 
theories. 

3. Dualistic. The dualistic view of suffrage attempts to combine the indi¬ 
vidualistic and the collectivistic points of view. Each voter must be consid¬ 
ered in relation to the whole electorate, and the body politic must be viewed 
with reference to the individuals which compose it. Jellinek and Kelsen 
emphasize the view that the voter casts his ballot in the name of the state 
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for the state.® In the language of the modern French jurists, the suffrage is 
at the same time an individual right and a social function^ 

AGENCIES FOR DETERMINING GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES 

There are three main agencies that may be employed to determine gov¬ 
ernmental policies. What the government will undertake may be decided 
by the electorate (defined either in a broad or a narrow sense), by a repre¬ 
sentative assembly chosen in a popular fashion, or by a single individual or 
clique. 

The Electorate. The electorate, or the body of qualified voters, may make 
decisions itself in a general assembly or in a proposition election. The 
method of general popular assembly was one of die first employed and it is 
still used in parts of Switzerland and the United States. Only persons who 
are present may take part in these assemblies or town meetings. This device 
is successful only in small communities where the population is homo¬ 
geneous, interests are simple, respect for tradition is strong, and leadership 
is able. It is clear that in a modern state of vast territorial expanse and 
highly varied population these conditions do not hold. The device of the 
popular assembly therefore has limited application.® 

On the other hand, the methods of direct legislation, the initiative, and 
the referendum, are adapted to large-scale political organizations. In this 
system specific questions arc submitted to the voters in their several polling 
places. The individual voter accepts or rejects a given proposition and the 
fate of the measure depends upon the total sum of such responses. While 
the provisions for the use of the initiative and refeiendum in the United 
States apply to states and localities only, the task of the electorate in deciding 
upon propositions may be quite considerable in any one year.® 

The Elected Assembly. The representative system is a second system by 
which policies may be determined. The voters, instead of making decisions 
themselves, elect others to assume the tasks of government. Not only have 
popular assemblies been unable to cope with the complexities of modern 
governments, but it is clear that the device of direct legislation cannot be 
used to decide more than a few fundamental questions. The voters then 
elect lawmakers and executives who will act for them. 

6. Georg Jellmek, Allgemeinc Staatdehre (Berlin* O Haring, 1900); Hans Kclsen, Haupt- 
problem der Staatsrechtslehre (Tubingen, 1911), p 670. 

7 Leon Duguit, Manuel de drott constitutionncl (Pans* Fontcrnoing & C*®, 1907), p. 91; 
M. Hauriou, Precis de drott constitufionnel (Pans* L. Tcnin, 1929), p. 566. 

8. Robert C. Brooks, Civic Training in Switzerland (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
1930); John F. Sly, Town Government tn Massachusetts (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1930). 

9. H. F. Gosnell and Margaret J. Schmidt, “Popular Law Making in the United States, 
1924-36,” New York State Constitutional Convention Committee, Problems Relating to Legis- 
latwe Organizations and Powers, VII (1938), 314-35. 
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The Individual or Clique. A third type of policy-determining agency re¬ 
jects completely the idea of popular participation. A despot or an oligarchy 
obtains power by trickery, by seniority, by superior organization of physical 
force, by bribery, or by a combination of these and other methods. Once the 
individual or the clique has obtained that power, there are no elections in 
which the people can vote him out of office. In other words, policy-deter¬ 
mining agencies may be democratic or dictatorial. 

FACTORS DETERMINING THE USE OF ELECTORAL DEVICES 

What are the conditions associated with the successful employment of 
electoral and parliamentary devices? 

Means of Communication. While the electorate was first used as an 
agency for determining policies in countries which were in the handicraft 
stage of industry, it was soon tried out in the countries which were going 
through the Industrial Revolution. England and the United States became 
increasingly democratic and capitalistic at the same time. In these countries 
bourgeois democracy was regarded as the political counterpart of an eco¬ 
nomic system of free competition. Technological changes made it possible 
to operate representative institutions on a large scale. The postal road system, 
the steamboat, the telegraph, the telephone, the modern printing press, the 
radio, and the airplane have made it possible for candidates to carry their 
messages to the voters over vast expanses of territory. The public-school 
system enabled the newly-enfranchised masses to use these devices for 
electoral purposes. 

Delaisi, Cambo, and others have pointed out that where communication 
has not been developed, where illiteracy rates are high, and where there are 
relatively few large cities, policies arc not formulated by the masses.^® The 
voters cannot read political literature, and they are less able to protect them¬ 
selves. In no part of the world arc these conditions favorable to the use of 
elections. 

The Press. Democracy means much more than the proportion of qualified 
citizens who may vote. It means a system in which there are certain consti¬ 
tutional guarantees of freedom which cannot be arbitrarily abrogated by the 
executive. It implies freedom of association, freedom of expression, and 
freedom of choice. These requirements for the formulation of policies arc 
vigorously rejected by present-day Fascists. 

The vaunted freedom of the press in capitalistic-bourgeois countries has 
been the subject of much derision by the anti-democrats. Fascists and Com- 

10. Francis Dclaisi, Les deux Europes (Pans Payot, 1929); F Cambo, Les Dictatures (Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1930); E. Heimann, Communism, Fascism or Democracy (New York; W. W. Norton 
and Co., Inc., 1938). 
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munists alike have asked the question, “What is the meaning of the freedom 
of the press if poorer groups have no opportunity to publish newspapers of 
their own?” As Spengler puts it, “One can make use of constitutional rights 
only when one has money.” It is clear that one of the problems m the 
study of policy agencies by political scientists is the analysis of the role of 
the press. In a democratic country what is the relationship of the press to 
voting behavior; what are the conditions which control die formation of new 
journalistic enterprises? The author has studied this problem in the city of 
Chicago, where it was determined by certain statistical devices that the press 
did have some influence in encouraging independent voting.^" However, it 
was impossible to determine whether the press actually forms attitudes to¬ 
ward the economic system. The correlation between the circulation of con¬ 
servative newspapers and conservative voting habits was close, but it could 
not be ascertained whether the press was following the wishes of its readers 
or influencing them. 

Are people conservative in politics because they read day after day news¬ 
papers which reflect a conservative point of vievt^, or do people whose eco¬ 
nomic status and early conditioning made them conservative read conserva¬ 
tive newspapers because they like them? There is no ready answer to this 
dilemma and it is likely that both conditions are present to a degree. 

The Radio and the Newsreel. Recent growth of new methods of mass 
communication and publicity probably counteract the force of the press. 
The radio and the newsreel are mass-impression agencies which afford 
opportunities for counter-propaganda against the ho’^tile press. The freedom 
with which opposing political parties may procure radio time is in happy 
contrast to the limited accessibility of the newspapers. The comparison here 
causes one to wonder whether some limitations of the press, of the sort that 
limit the radio, might bring better results in the democratic process than an 
abused laissez-faire policy. 

THE ILLUSION OF FREE CANDIDACY 

The critics of the electorate as a policy-determining agency also claim that 
the so-called freedom of candidacy is illusory. Candidates do not spring 
from nowhere. They have to be publicized, and their potential supporters 
have to be dragged to the polls. The management of a successful election 
campaign in a democracy requires volunteers, money, or political job-hold- 

11. Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, trans by C F Atkinson (New York: Knopf, 
1926-1929), Vol. II, p 462, George Scldcs, You Can’t Print That (New York: Payson & 
Clarke, 1929). 

12. H. F. Gosnell, Machine Politics Chicago Model (Chicago- University of Chicago Press, 
1937). Net regression and multiple factor analysis were used to isolate the factor of press in¬ 
fluence. 
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ers. A wealthy man is free to choose his candidates within certain limits, 
but a poor man must look to candidates put up by party organizations or 
by other organized groups. A number of recent studies of party organization 
in the United States mention the helplessness of the average citizen as far 
as his freedom of choice is concerned. Salter and Kurtzman have written 
discussions of party organization in Philadelphia, Peel has described Tam¬ 
many Hall, and some materials have been collected on the status of the 
situation in Chicago.^® 

1 he man who feels strongly his duty to participate in the functions of 
government and who decides to run for local office is literally hamstrung 
by the requirements, both legal and nonlegal, in many jurisdictions. For 
example, if a person in Chicago or some other large city decided that the 
misgovernment of his ward was unbearable, and that he would organize 
a group of substantial citizens to aid in electing him to the office of ward 
committeeman, he would have to contend with almost insurmountable 
odds. Ward committeemen are difficult to beat because practically all the 
elective officeholders are under obligation to them. Most of them have 
worked themselves up from “ward-heelers” over many years and know 
their territory intimately. Boundary lines of wards have been gerryman¬ 
dered to suit the incumbent committeemen and aldermen. A very small 
per cent of voters participate in elections for local ward offices, and those 
that vote are predominantly the organized minority that backs the boss. 
Finally, control over the selection of officials, the judges and clerks of elec¬ 
tions, IS to some extent in the hands of the ward committeemen. It is little 
wonder that out of a total of five hundred ward contests in Chicago be¬ 
tween 1928 and 1936 only thirteen sitting committeemen were defeated. 

LAWS FOR REGULATING CANDIDACY 

So great has been the interest in nominating methods in the United 
States that elaborate laws have been enacted regulating every step of the 
process. These laws have attempted to restore to the electorate the function 
of choosing party nominees. In an attempt to lessen the power of the party 
bosses, the legislators have tried partisan and nonpartisan, open and closed, 
preference and run-off primaries, and pre-primary conventions.^^ It was 

M I T Salter, Po(( Rule Poftraits in City Politics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935); 
n H Kmt/iiuin, Mrt/io(l< of ContioHing I o/er in Philadelphia (Philadelphia- Privately pub¬ 
lished, 10^5). R V Prcl, The Political Clubs of NewYorf^ City (New York; Putnam, 1935); 
H I- Gosntll, Machine Politic i- Chicago Model (Chicaijo- University of Chicago Press, 1937) 

14 C L Merri.un and L Oserackcr, Piimary Elections (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Piess, iyj8), L Overackcr, ‘‘Nominations," in E Logan (cd ), American Political Scene (New 
York Harper, 1938), and C E. Meriiam and H F. Gosnell, American Party System (New 
Yoik Macmillan, 1040) 
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first hoped that the complete regulation of the party primary would elim¬ 
inate the abuses of boss an.d machine rule. Then an attempt was made to 
take the party element out of elections altogether by abolishing party desig¬ 
nations, and the so-called nonpartisan primary and election were instituted. 
In some states which used the direct primary an attempt was made to in¬ 
crease the power of the independent voter by making the primary open, 
i.e., by leaving the voter free to choose which party ballot he wished on 
primary day without any special test of party allegiance such as was required 
under the closed primary system. Finally, in order to make sure that a 
boss-controlled minority would not dominate the nominating process, var¬ 
ious devices such as preference voting and run-off primaries were used. 
Under the preference system the voter was given an opportunity to express 
his first, second, and other choices. If no candidate received a majority of 
first choices, then the other choices of the voters might be counted. Under 
the run-off system there was a second primary in case no candidate received 
a majority on the first balloting. These innovations have not done away 
with the necessity for party leadership, but they have furnished independent 
groups with weapons which could be used to chastise the party organizers 
when the rank and file were aroused. 

THE ELECTORAL PENDULUM AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The system of popular participation in governmental decisions is closely 
related to economic conditions. A number of political scientists have been 
interested in what they call the law of the electoral pendulum. Compara¬ 
tively little has been done to analyze the amplitude and rhythm of political 
cycles. Sir Richard Martin discussed the swing of the pendulum in British 
politics in 1906.^^ He was interested merely in the shift of popular votes 
from one of the two British major parties to the other. 

Its Swing in Postwar Crises. In recent times the pendulum has swung 
much more violently, particularly in those countries which have gone 
through a series of postwar crises. The swing in Germany has lifted that 
country out of the democratic class. Democracy thrives in those countries 
which have enjoyed, in addition to adequate defenses, a relatively high 
standard of living even at the lowest points of the business cycle. In spite 
of a permanent depression in certain industries, the people of Great Britain 
have been relatively prosperous. However, it should be noted that the so- 
called national government of Great Britain departed from some of the 
democratic traditions of that country in meeting the financial crisis of 

15. Cited in P. S. Florence, The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929), p. 114; George Young, The Pendulum of Progress (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1931). 
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1931.*® In the United States, the powers of the President were greatly aug- 
mentcd in the early clays of the New Deal administration when the banking 
crisis required immediate and effective action. In Germany the system of 
popular elections might have survived if a way had appeared to save the 
economic structure of the Reich. During the time that Germany could 
borrow funds to keep her industries going, the anti-democratic sentiment 
made comparatively little headway.^^ 

Germany, it has been stated by some, was starved into Nazism. The slow¬ 
ness of the relief aid in 1919, which resulted in many deaths because of 
starvation, the heavy burden of debts and the dislocation of the inflation, 
the chronic unemployment, and the crushing effects of the Great Depres¬ 
sion upon living standards and morale, were too much for the youthful 
democracy. The reaction came against the government that happened to be 
in power. It is significant that the National Socialist Party, more than any 
other, was dependent for increased popular support upon an increase in 
material insecurity among the population. 

Its Swing in the Depression. The world-wide depression has called for 
new methods of policy formulation, since it has encouraged economic na¬ 
tionalism. National economic autarchy requires governmental interference 
with business. Governmental activity of this kind exercised over a large 
territory requires centralized machinery unfettered by the influence of 
private interests. Democracy docs not furnish such a system, since it depends 
upon the compromising of conflicting interests. 

COMBATING THE THREAT TO THE DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM 

Popular institutions are used by countries whose international position is 
relatively secure. No country has been more fortunate in this respect than 
the United States. On the other hand, Italy and Germany have been dis¬ 
satisfied with their world positions. The failure of the League of Nations 
to correct the inequalities of the Versailles Treaty during the Twenties and 
the attitude of the Allies toward Germany’s demands for arms equality 
perpetuated the German sense of injury. If the United States should suffer 
a disastrous military defeat, would the country still be democratic? War 
undermines democratic institutions. Democracy and militarism do not mix. 
They arc two fundamentally different systems. Militarism calls for strict 
obedience to all orders issued from above. During a war democratic institu¬ 
tions arc suspended in order to increase military efficiency. The general staff 
of the United States army has prepared a series of bills abridging constitu- 

16. H. J Laski, The Cnns and the Constitution ig^r and After (London, 1932) 

17. For German election statistics during the Weimar regime, sec Statistisches fahrbuch fur 
das Deutsche Reich. 
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tional liberties and setting up a military dictatorship which will be pressed 
upon Congress should the United States be involved in a war. 

Need for Ltke-mtndedness of Citizens. Citizens who wish to take part 
in determining policies must develop a civic sense and a rational like- 
mindedness. Without a general consensus o£ opinion favorable to demo¬ 
cratic methods, the democratic system is impossible. Where a considerable 
minority is found which is hostile to democratic techniques, it is impossible 
to make this form of government work. The democratic Weimar regime 
in Germany was doomed when a majority of the German voters indicated 
that they were opposed to democratic methods.^^ In Germany the Nazi 
party used the constitutional rights of free speech which they enjoyed under 
the Republican regime to destroy the Republican regime itself. The German 
people lost hope in the electoral process as a means of solving their prob¬ 
lems. The elections produced deadlocks, intolerant groups on the right and 
intolerant groups on the left, and vacillating policies. Street fighting be¬ 
tween rival party groups was common, party headquarters were demolished 
by hostile groups, and political meetings were broken up by violent methods. 
The German people were unable to compromise. Hitler furnished a ready¬ 
made formula which attracted the muldtudes. Trust in him and his party 
would put an end to class strife and internal bickerings. By means of force, 
trickery, propaganda, and economic pressures Hitler has secured unity in 
Germany; opposition groups have been suppressed. 

The succession of economic and political crises in recent years has greatly 
increased the number of attacks on die theory tha. the masses can decide 
what the government should do. Majority rule, it is said, means the rule 
by the ignorant, the indifferent, the venal, the emotional, and the incom¬ 
petent who lack the technical knowledge necessary to run modern govern¬ 
ments and who are suspicious of those who have that knowledge. 

The Possibilities of Compulsory Voting. Many years ago E. L. Gcxlkin 
pointed out that one of the unforeseen tendencies of democracy was the in¬ 
difference of large numbers of eligible voters. In the absence of such pres¬ 
sures as compulsory voting, from fifteen to fifty per cent of the qualified 
voters may stay at home on election day. Various studies have shown that 
these nonvoters tend to be inferior to the voters, in education, economic 
status, and in knowledge of government, but nevertheless their co-operation 
in the democratic process is theoretically desirable.'® The nonvoters have 

18. In 1932, both the Nazis and the Communists were opposed to the Weimar regime. 
After the 1932 elections the parties which supported the republic were in a minority. 

19. C E Merriam and H. F. Gosnell, Non-Voting: Causes and Methods of Control (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1924); H. F. Gosnell, Getting Out the Vote (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927), and Why Europe Votes (Chicago- University of Chicago Press, 1930): 
H Tingsten, Political Behavior (London; P. S King and Son, 1937); E. Bock, Wahlstatistic 
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interests which need governmental protection and it is essential to the demo¬ 
cratic process that they be brought to realize how they may safeguard those 
interests by electoral action. 

The device of compulsory voting has certain advantages, since it makes 
nonvoting less easy and emphasizes the importance of every voter’s making 
up his mind how he shall vote. Furthermore, compulsory voting lessens the 
power of the party machine because it puts the party out of power on a 
more even footing with the party which enjoys the spoils and prestige of 
office. In the United States the political jobholders are the greatest get-out- 
the-vote force at work on election day. A party out of power has a hard 
time getting its supporters to vote. Under compulsory voting, opposition 
parties would not be under this disadvantage, and the government party 
would have to rely more upon performance than upon mere organization.^® 

Measures to Abolish Corruption. It is also charged that democracy means 
inefficiency and corruption. Policies arc not determined by the voters, it is 
claimed. They are bought. The political machines arc manned by jobholders, 
regional and occupational groups are won over by special favors and 
bounties, and the whole system is held together by the cohesive power of 
public plunder. The President can furnish legislative leadership only by 
the liberal use of his patronage power. It is contended that this situation is 
in part the result of the disparity between economic and political power. 
In theory the rich man and the poor man each have one vote, but in practice 
the rich man, if he is so disposed, can vastly increase his political power by 
buying votes, party organizers, newspaper support, and public officials.^^ 

In order to lessen the power of money in elections, detailed laws have 
been passed which aim to secure secrecy of the ballot, the elimination of 
nonqualified electors, the honesty of the count, the prevention of bribery 
of voters, the checking of intimidation of voters, and the reduction of the 
amount of money which may be used for electoral purposes. Registration 
laws, Australian ballot laws, voting machine laws, and corrupt practices 
acts have been designed to improve various aspects of the voting process. 

tHallc A Krumm-I Idler, 1919); C. H. Titus, Voting Behavior in the United Statet (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1935): f K. Pollock, Voting Behavior. A Case Study (Ann 
Arlxir University of Michigan Press, 1939). 

10 The author has discussed this point more fully in Mcrriam and Gosnell, American Party 
System (New York Macmillan, 1940 edition). See also I. W. Stratton, "American Citizenship 
and Austiahan Flection Methcxls," National Municipal Review, XX (1931), 90-94. 

at O Key, " Techniques of Political Graft in the United States” (University of Chicago 
Doctoral Dissertation, 1934), G L. Hostetter and T. Q Beesley, It’s a Rack^et! (Chicago* Les 
Otiin, 1929), W B and J B Northrop, The Insolence of Office (New York: Putnam, 1932); 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, Better Government Personnel (New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1935). 
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Registration laws are aimed to prevent repeating and personation, ballot 
laws are designed to safeguara the secrecy of vote and the honesty of the 
count, and corrupt practices acts purport to reduce the power of money 
in elections. The political corruptionists match their wits with the lawmakers. 
It is especially difficult to draft laws which will eliminate or reduce the 
power of direct or indirect bribery. Publicity regarding campaign funds, 
the prohibition of certain types of contributions and of certain classes of 
expenditures, and the limitation of the total amount of money that may be 
spent have all been tried, but none of these has given complete satis¬ 
faction. While these measures have not automatically purified election 

methods, they have made election manipulation much more difficult and 

* 2^ 

more precarious. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that political corruption is not in¬ 
evitable under a democracy. In Great Britain, Switzerland, and certain 
jurisdictions in the United States efficient and well-run governments arc 
to be found. Many American cities and states have demonstrated the possi¬ 
bility of working a democratic system without spoils. Civic-minded groups 
have arisen which refuse to follow the rule that to the victor belong the 
spoils. Volunteers have come forward to assume the heavy task of running 
election campaigns. Increased civic pride has been their re ward. 

WHAT THE BALLOT IS SUPPOSED TO AFFORD 

Selection of the Best State Servants. If it is the subject of criticism, there 
are also positive claims made for the electorate as a policy agency. An elec¬ 
tion may be regarded as a means for selecting those best suited to exercise 
the powers of the state. While the voters may make mistakes and are misled 
sometimes by demagogues and crooks, in the long run it is claimed that 
they possess sufficient common sense to detect fiaud and sham. Since candi 
dates run on platforms or declarations of policy, the acceptance of one 
set of candidates and the rejection of other sets is a rough indication of 
what the government will do. An election at least shows what the voters 
will stand and what they will not tolerate. In England no great constitu¬ 
tional question is ever decided without calling a general election first. 

22. L Ovcracker, Money tn Elections (New York Macmillan, 1932); J P Harris, Regis¬ 
tration of Voters tn the Untied States (Washington, D. C Prookings Institution, 1929), and 
Election Administration tn the United States (Washington, D C Brookings Institution, 1934); 
J. K. Pollock, Money and Politics Abioad (New York: Knopf, 1932); Ferdinand Lundberg, 
America's 60 Families (New York: Vanguard Press, 1937). 

23 C P Taft, City Management' The Cincinnati Experiment (New York: Farrar & Rine¬ 
hart, 1933); D. Hoan, City Government The Recoid of the Milwaukee Experiment (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936); L. Lipson, The American Governor: From Figurehead to 
Leader (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939)- 
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Right Decisions Made Under the Right Circumstances. According to 
Graham Wallas an election should be looked upon as a process by which 
right decisions are made under right conditions rather than as a mechanical 
expedient by which decisions already formed are ascertained.^^ He held 
that an election should therefore approximate a jury trial. This would mean 
that the evidence presented to the voters should be very carefully sifted. 
Instead of placing emphasis upon the freedom of the press, great stress 
should be put upon honest, fair, and complete reporting of such informa¬ 
tion as the voter needs to make intelligent choices. It is clear that these 
conditions are not found in any existing democratic country. In the United 
States, especially, an impossible burden has been placed upon the voter. 
The huge blanket ballot with hundreds of names and numerous propositions 
on it cannot be marked by the average voter in a discriminating fashion. 
Multiplying the number of elective offices merely results in turning the 
government over to the party machines which have control over the nom¬ 
ination and election of candidates. Political scientists in the United States 
have urged for many years the adoption of the short ballot. Interest has 
likewise been shown in understanding political propaganda and in improv¬ 
ing governmental reporting. The theory is that a sophisticated electorate 
will respond more readily to rational appeals than an unsophisticated one. 

Settlement of Social Disputes without Violence. Voting has been hailed 
as a means of deciding social disputes without violence. One author has 
called the democratic process the institutionalization of revolution.^® While 
occasionally in the United States the balloting has been accompanied by 
violence, in general it has been a peaceful process. 

The skeptic may ask how serious a social conflict can be settled by the 
counting of heads. The election of i860 in the United States did not decide 
the conflict between the cotton kingdom and the rising industrial north. 
The hold of the democratic symbols on the minds of the Southerners was 
far weaker than that of the symbols of the slavocracy, States’ rights, and 
nullification. 

After the Civil War it was still impossible in the Southern States to solve 
the problem of race relations by referring it to the electorate. The dogma 
of white supremacy was apparently more powerful than the ideal of uni¬ 
versal suffrage. It may be said that when one racial or nationalistic group 
lives side by side with another of different social status, the dominant 

24 Human Nature tn Politics (New York Knopf, 1921), p. 21 

2^. George Mead cited m C W Morns, Pragmatism and the Crisis of Democracy (Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press, 1934), p 20 Sec also Walter Lippmann, The Phantom Public 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1925), p. 58. 
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group tries to institutionalize its alleged superiority by political means. One 
of the essential conditions of policy determination by voters is the existence 
of a constitutional consensus. This is not found where a considerable portion 
of the population is easily distinguishable by color of skin and is held to be 
culturally inferior. During the reconstruction period immediately following 
the Civil War the Negroes were permitted to vote under the protection of 
the federal troops. However, when these troops were taken away the 
Negroes were deprived of the franchise by political devices which resembled 
the Fascist techniques now employed in Europe. 

Protection of the Voter Against Oppression. The ballot is also regarded 
as a means of protecting the voter against oppression. It is assumed that in 
the long run the voter will act to promote his own best interests. Studies of 
voting behavior show that while many electors vote in accordance with 
party habit there are others who follow economic considerations.^® 

Conformance of Citizens to Government. Finally we may regard the vote 
as a means of securing conformance to the dictates of the government. It 
IS assumed that the people should be loyal to a government of their own 
making. In practice, however, it is clear that authority cannot be exercised 
by a sovereign of several million heads. It has been necessary to invent 
complicated systems of representation. Mathematical schemes have been 
devised for securing proportional representation without at the same time 
destroying the voter’s freedom of action. These arc aimed to win the con¬ 
fidence of the largest possible number of voters.^^ 

The electoral process is on trial in the modern world. Should govern¬ 
mental policies be formulated by democratic or dictatorial methods? How 
can we combine technical skill, popular control, and political authority 
without sacrificing any of these elements? The future of democracy depends 
upon the reconciling of freedom with the need for efficiency and esprit de 
corps. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Representation in Government 


FOLLOWING an examination of forms and types of government as well 
as various instruments of politics, our next concern is the actual functioning 
of democratic government. In brief, what are the means at the disposal of 
citizens in a democracy which can be used by them for the control and 
management of their government? Fundamentally these consist of public 
opinion, pressure groups, the political party, legislative bodies, and the in¬ 
struments of direct control over both public policy and public officials. 
These constitute the dynamics of any government which claims to be 
representative of the people. 


PUBLIC OPINION 

Some years ago Lord Bryce called attention to the fact that the American 
system of democracy is a government of public opinion and that the voters, 
through the exercise of the right of self-determination, are the real rulers of 
the country.^ In recent years this concept of government by public opinion 
has been revived. By some students of the subject public opinion is consid¬ 
ered to be something apart from the opinions of individuals, and is looked 
upon as a composite of individual opinions which determines the solution 
of public problems.^ Not only is it difficult to define public opinion with 
any degree of exactness, but some students of the subject doubt if there is 
such a thing as the public,^ and are skeptical of the concept of a group 
mind.** It has been argued that there is no mind but that of the individual 
and so there is no public opinion other than the sum of the opinions of the 
many. If this approach is taken to the subject, public opinion as a force in 
the democratic processes can be measured only by discovering how people 
vote, why they vote, and by ascertaining their general attitudes on public 
questions. 

On the other hand, public opinion may be looked upon as the composite 
opinion of the many, and to discover it, it is necessary, then, to find out 
what the majority think, or at least what they say they think. Furthcr- 

r. fames Bryce, The American Commonwealth, pt. I, ch, i, and pt. IV. 

2. This point of view is expressed by William McDougall, in TAe Group M/ud, 

3. Sec Walter Lippmann, The Phantom Public. 
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more, it is necessary to inquire how citizens get their opinions and attitudes 
on public questions. Since it is too much to expect these attitudes to be 
generated spontaneously within the individual, it must be assumed that 
they are formulated as a result of outside forces, economic and social. The 
individual in a democracy is subject to all sorts of influences which sway 
him in one direction and then another. He is still an individual, since the 
same influences which sway one person in one direction may have exactly 
the opposite effect on another. In either case the ideas and opinions of 
individuals are largely the result of environmental conditions, among which 
the following may be mentioned: family life, community traditions and 
conditions, educational experiences, the press, books, radio, movies, advertis¬ 
ing, campaign speeches, and so on. Out of these undoubtedly come the ideas 
and attitudes which the individual citizen adopts as his own. 

If we accept the proposition that public opinion is the aggregate of indi¬ 
vidual opinion and that individual opinions on many questions are in¬ 
fluenced by environmental conditions, then we may assume that public 
opinion can be manufactured. The politician has long since learned this 
elementary lesson. It is not a new thought, however. Plato in his Republic 
pointed out how by censorship and allegories people could be brought to 
believe what their rulers wanted them to believe. 

Propaganda and Public Opinion. In modern times propaganda seems to 
be the chief factor in the process of manufacturing public opinion. Prop¬ 
aganda has been defined as “the spreading of ideas which we want people 
to believe regardless of whether they are true or not.”® Under a totalitarian 
system of government the instruments of propaganda are in the hands of 
the state, censorship may be complete, and whatever public opinion is ex¬ 
pressed is the opinion of the rulers of the state. In a democracy, however, 
where press and speech are free, every group, and for that matter every 
individual, is at liberty to engage in propaganda. Propaganda then becomes 
one of the chief concerns in the formulation of public opinion. Of course, 
there are those of us who resist propaganda if wc know it to be such. 
Presumably the more intelligent are more resistant to propaganda, but no 
one is absolutely free from its influence. Propaganda in the hands of many 
groups often causes changes in public opinion. It may be that with the 
increase in influence of one group and the decline in influence of another, 
public opinion may change with surprising rapidity. In any case, public 
opinion is not a self-generating force in any community, but it can be 
created by groups of all kinds. We may say, therefore, that prevailing 
opinion largely determines the main lines of public policy. 

5. William Anderson, American Government (New York: Holt, 1938), p. 398. 
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Formulation and Expression of Public Opinion. It is a difficult matter to 
determine exactly how public opinion is formulated and effectively ex¬ 
pressed. Often its formulation comes about through expression and re¬ 
expression of ideas. The mere fact that certain ideas are repeated has a 
definite effect upon the formulation of public opinion. We may raise the 
question, then, “What are the chief factors through which public 
opinion is expressed and what are the instruments in its formulation.?’’ 
Among these chief means of expression are the newspapers and the radio. 
Of course there are others, such as straw votes,® statements of lobbyists, 
petitions of organizations, resolutions adopted in mass meetings, letters and 
telegrams to officials, letters to newspapers, and the cinema. But on the whole 
the public is more conscious of the effect of the newspaper and the radio. 
These may be instruments of formulation as well as instruments of expres¬ 
sion. Again the two somewhat dovetail. 

The newspaper through its editorials as well as in its news columns may 
promote a certain public policy. Then through constant emphasis of this 
policy it may be a potent force in selling such an idea or a set of ideas to 
a considerable number of people, or in strengthening support for a known 
policy. The newspaper assists in the formulation of public opinion and at 
the same time reflects it. Certainly in any event it is a powerful factor in 
the expression of public opinion, even though there may be some doubt 
as to its all-important influence in the formulation. 

The radio occupies a position similar to that of the newspaper. There is 
a major difference, however, on most questions of public concern. In most 
cases, with the exception of legally excluded types of materials, radio facil¬ 
ities are open to all who have the ability to purchase them, and thus the 
radio, more than the newspaper, is an instrument at the disposal of any 
group. As such it may either assist in the formulation of opinion or the 
expression of it. Both the newspaper and the radio present conflicting opin¬ 
ions. From these divergent points of view presented by both, the public 
must choose. 


PRESSURE GROUPS 

Whether the newspaper or the radio is looked upon and used as an 
instrument of formulation or expression of opinion, neither is able alone to 
produce effective action. Some group, cither well-organized or loosely organ- 

6 . In recent years straw votes have come to be an interesting phenomenon of political life. 
They may be looked upon as important considerations in the formuladon as well as in the 
expression of public opinion. Such polls as that conducted by the National Institute of Public 
Opinion, under the direction of Dr. George Gallup, undoubtedly have a powerful influence 
upon the public as well as upon legislation. If these polls are to assume such importance, it is 
doubly necessary that they represent a fair cross-section of public opinion. 
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izcd, must follow through before public opinion is translated into action. 
From this point of view the newspaper and the radio may be designated as 
negative instruments of public opinion.^ Positive action must come through 
the work of special interest or pressure groups, which of themselves are 
not always able to translate public opinion into action. 

Pressure Groups and Political Parties. A pressure group may be defined 
as a voluntary body of individuals organized to promote the special interests 
of its members by peaceful means, by persuasion, by agitation, by pressure, 
and even by bribery. Usually the activities of such a group are confined to 
a single public policy or a single line of endeavor. They are usually rather 
narrowly circumscribed.® Also these pressure groups are not interested in 
capturing the control of the machinery of government. Rather, they seek 
the adoption of a certain policy favorable to the special interest of their 
members. In this regard, the pressure group differs from the political party 
in two significant respects: (i) the pressure group is interested in policies, 
the party in candidates; and, (2) the pressure group concentrates on one 
or on a small group of issues, while the party advocates in general terms 
a large number of policies. The party is a conglomerate of opinion, while 
the pressure group is a concentration of opinion. 

In order to produce effective results in the American system of govern¬ 
ment it is necessary that these pressure groups be assisted by active political 
party action, or at least by party acquiescence. Thus the chief instruments 
by which public opinion is translated into public policy are the pressure 
groups and the political parties, both of which are influenced by the news¬ 
paper, the radio, and other mediums of expression. 

In a direct democracy the pressure group and the political party could 
operate directly upon the citizens of that democracy. In a representative 
government, however, they must focus their attention upon the legislature, 
which is made up of representatives elected by the people. Without some 
sort of organized effort which is furnished by the group or the political 
party, public opinion is not focused definitely, and so affords very little 
guidance for the representatives of the people. This means that if the process 
of government is to be truly representative, pressure groups and parties 
must take on some of the aspects of representation. Since both are loosely 
knit, voluntary, and often spasmodic organizations, representation and rep¬ 
resentative attitudes cannot be guaranteed. If the republican principle is to 

7. The same general conclusions may be reached regarding such instruments of opinion as 
straw votes and polls of opinion on public questions. 

8. Sec E. P. Herring, Group Representation Before Congress (Washington; Brookings In¬ 
stitution, 1929); and K. G. Crawford, The Pressure Boys (New York: Messner, 1939). For a 
good analysis of the work of one of these groups m both the national and state governments, 
see P. Odegard, Pressure Politics; The Story of the Anu-Saloon League (New York; Harper, 
1928). 
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be part of the entire policy-determining process, both legislative and pre¬ 
legislative, there must be different groups and different parties working toward 
the determination of public policy. This is the core of the pre-policy deter¬ 
mining process in a representative government. There may be as many 
groups as there are different phases of opinion. Each, of course, brings its 
full force to operate upon the official representatives of the people. The 
minute differences of opinion expressed by the different groups are likely 
to be more articulate through the pressure group than through the party. 
This situation is true chiefly because the pressure group merely seeks adop¬ 
tion of a policy, while the party seeks this, plus the actual control of the 
machinery of government. 

Pressure Groups in Places Other than the United States. The pressure 
group as such is an instrument of representative government peculiar to 
states in which are found the two-party system of government. As a matter 
of fact, there appears to be little excuse or justification for the existence of 
the pressure group in states with multi-party systems. In these states, a 
pressure group can easily become a political party, seeking and obtaining 
representation in legislative bodies. Under such circumstances there may 
be a pressure or special interest group, but that group is a part of the official 
legislature, and is not merely an appendage to the legislative organization. 
The pressure exerted by these groups becomes pressure from the inside, and 
not from without. For this reason, in this discussion the pressure group has 
been considered chiefly as a factor in representative government in the 
United States and in Great Britain. 

The Pressure Group and the hobby. In public thinking the pressure group 
is often considered to be identical with the lobby. It must be admitted that 
both the pressure group and the lobby are interested in influencing legis¬ 
lation and public policy, but the pressure group may not resort to the usual 
lobby techniques. The lobby is a pressure group which works solely within 
or about the framework of government, concentrating its effort chiefly upon 
the legislature while the latter is in session. The pressure group, however, 
is interested both in the legislature and in public opinion, believing that 
public opinion, if it can be educated, informed, or propagandized, will 
demand that the legislature take certain action. The lobby is present at the 
legislative session, attempting to see to it that the legislature takes that 
action. Of course, the same organization may be a lobby and at the same 
time a pressure group, but in order to be a lobby it must attempt to influ¬ 
ence legislation. The pressure group, even though its purpose is to influence 
the determination of policy, does this not through the legislature directly, 
but through the instrumentalities of public opinion. 
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Types of Pressure Groups. Pressure groups and lobbies, even though they 
differ in many respects, permit of the same general classification. Both at¬ 
tempt to influence the determination of policy, and both attempt to formu¬ 
late public opinion. Even though the latter is a subordinate consideration 
with the lobby and a primary consideration with the pressure group, the 
general objectives of the two institutions are fundamentally the same. 
Pressure groups and lobbies alike may be classified according to the personal 
interests of their members. From this point of view some are selfish and 
some unselfish. Likewise, they may be classified on the basis of their public 
interests. From this point of view, there are the economic, religious, reform, 
civic, and patriotic types. Some seek financial rewards for their efforts, some 
seek to improve society generally, and some seek to uphold the traditions 
of constitutional government. Organizations of manufacturers, bankers, 
farmers, laborers, employees of railroads or chambers of commerce, and the 
like constitute the chief economic groups which attempt to exert pressure 
on the formulation of public policy. Some of these are the best organized 
of all pressure groups.® On the other hand, there are several religious groups 
which arc quite active in the state as well as in the national government.^® 
Some of these use lobby techniques in promoting their ideas and actually 
register and lobby before legislative bodies.^ Then there are the reform 
groups interested in promoting better government. In the national govern¬ 
ment the National Civil Service Reform League is an example of this type 
of pressure group. For the most part these groups are unselfish in their 
motives and arc simply interested m reform. They may or may not lobby 
before legislatures but they nevertheless play an important part in formu¬ 
lating and expressing public opinion. There are also certain pressure groups 
which arc motivated by civic and patriotic interests. An illustration of this 
type of organization is the Daughters of the American Revolution. There 
are many others in this class that operate locally. In one sense the American 
Legion and its auxiliary branches might be classed as this type of organiza¬ 
tion. Of course it is a lobby but it is also a pressure group. In any event 
Its expressed objective centers around the core of patriotism. Some, however, 
have been inclined to classify the American Legion as an economic group, 
with the economic concern of the members as its first consideration and 


9. Typical of such organizations arc the ITnucd States Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Bankers A^ociation, the I iberty League, die Ameriuin Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations the Nationa Manufacturers Association, the National Distillers Asso¬ 
ciation, the various railroad and utility interests, and many others which are motivated by 
economic conditions in promoting public policy 

- e. p. Hcrrm., 
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patriotism as its second. Probably it is more correct to view the American 
Legion as both an economic group and a patriotic group. 

Organization of Pressure Groups. In some cases these groups, regardless 
of type, are elaborately organized. In other cases the organization is rela¬ 
tively informal. Ordinarily, to make an effective appeal to both the legis¬ 
lature and the public generally, it is necessary to perfect some more or less 
elaborate organization and appear to be supported by large numbers of 
influential persons. For this reason pressure groups often list a large number 
of officers on their letterheads. It is considered good technique to include 
names of as many prominent persons as possible. Many allow their names 
to be used without contributing financially or otherwise. In other words, the 
large list of honorary officers and committeemen found on the letterheads 
of pressure groups may be nothing more than “window dressing.” Un¬ 
doubtedly these outward trappings have their effect on the public generally 
and upon the legislature. The real work, however, is not done by those who 
lend their names to promote the organization. It is done by the men and 
women of the professional office staff. Since the group desires to influence 
both the public and the legislature it must have at its disposal a considerable 
store of knowledge and information and be able to present this most effec¬ 
tively. In order to do this, it must engage in research. It must conduct 
campaigns of education or propaganda and perhaps resort to active lobbying 
before the legislature. The research workers and public relations counsels 
have come to be the important factors in the work of pressure groups. These 
persons must be well trained and have the ability to present effectively facts 
which support the ideas of the group. Public relations counsels arc superior 
salesmen whose task it is to sell the ideas of the group to the public and 
to the lawmakers, and to influence the administrative and judicial arms of 
the government. 

Methods of Operation. If pressure groups are well financed, ordinarily 
their operations are rather widespread and intensive. Often they employ 
every known technique and process of education in promoting their par- 
dcukr objectives. They use the newspapers and the radio, present petitions 
and resolutions at mass meetings, send letters and telegrams to public 
officials,^^ visit these officials, and seldom miss an opportunity to speak be¬ 
fore any group which might afford them notice and publicity favorable to 
their program. 

In their use of the newspapers these groups sometimes run paid adver- 


12. A striking example of this technique was exhibited in the activities of the group 
by a prominent New York publisher who in 1937 and 1938 opposed the attempt to reorgan^ 
the national administration and as a result sent or directed the sending of thousands of tele¬ 
grams to Congressmen. 
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tiscments, although this has not proved very effective. In other cases they 
publish their own “house organ.” The greatest difficulty with this scheme 
IS, of course, that the “house organ,” on its face, is known to all as a publi¬ 
cation of the interested group. Since many newspapers reserve space for 
“letters to the editor” the members of these interest groups take frequent 
advantage of this facility. If they can secure favorable mention in the edi¬ 
torial columns, their cause is fostered. Such propaganda, if it may be called 
that, is not the most effective means of publicity. 

Some of these interest groups have sufficient financial support and business 
connections to make effective use of the radio, a selling device of consider¬ 
able importance in American life. Probably more important, so far as defi¬ 
nite and immediate action is concerned, are the contacts these groups 
maintain with political parties. They take every opportunity to present their 
views to party leaders and candidates for public office. On the whole, they 
use persuasion, tact, and any other device at their disposal to get party 
leaders and candidates committed to their programs. Often they attempt to 
exact from these public men promises to promote their special interests. 

Reasons for Pressure Groups. But why do these pressure groups organize.? 
In reality they are interest groups or special interest groups. Individuals have 
many different interests. Likewise these groups have different interests, and 
they divide primarily on the basis of their interests. It should be stated that 
these divisions are often overlapping and complex. Some are interested in 
local problems, some in state problems, and some are concerned with na¬ 
tional and international questions. 

The effectiveness of the pressure group in American political life is diffi¬ 
cult to measure and evaluate. Undoubtedly many significant public policies 
can be mentioned which, to some extent, were originally policies of pressure 
groups in the national government or the state and local units. Among these 
we may name proportional representation, prohibition, recent advances of the 
merit system, social security legislation, and health legislation. On all levels 
of government, pressure groups have furnished the motivation for the 
adoption of many programs, some worth while and some of doubtful 
validity. 

The pressure group in its American form is a direct product of American 
conditions. What is accomplished in other countries, especially in Europe, 
by the partial dissolution of interests in parties and legislatures is ac¬ 
complished in the United States almost exclusively by two bodies—the 
pressure group and the party. Before tracing the development of representa¬ 
tive processes through their logical steps, the question may be raised as to 
the desirability of the constant use of this opinion-forming and -reflecting 
agency. As long as the pressure group attempts to influence public opinion 
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favorable to its program and resorts to no undercover methods, no controls 
have been, or should be, placed upon it. It is only when the pressure group 
becomes a lobby and resorts to questionable lobby methods that any type 
of control is suggested. As long as our legislative bodies are made up of 
representatives elected on the basis of population or even from geographical 
areas, and the American governmental system of economy remains as it is, 
there will be pressure groups attempting to influence the formulation of 
public opinion and the actions of legislatures. The pressure group as well 
as the lobby is inevitable in and about the legislature as long as it is not 
directly represented in the legislature. The pressure group is simply a means 
whereby people make effective use of their right of petition. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

While pressure groups may attempt to mold public opinion favorable to 
their purposes and exert pressure upon legislative bodies to adopt their 
policies, little can be accomplished by the action of a single group. Because 
of the existence of so many and such varied groups, public opinion is likely 
to be confused and inarticulate. Also, legislation as a result of individual 
pressure groups may become aimless. The pressure group calls attention to 
the alleged necessity for adopting certain policies, but it is unable alone to 
secure the adoption of them. In a representative government it becomes 
necessary for the groups to align themselves with the political party and 
look to the party as the immediate agency by which policies are adopted. 
The pressure group may attempt to persuade the party to adopt its program 
as a part of the party’s program. Other groups may likewise seek the aid 
of the party. In any event, it is the part of political wisdom to rely upon the 
truism that “in union there is strength.” There is another reason why such 
interest groups find it necessary to align themselves with the political party. 
Parties seek to control the machinery of government while the groups aim 
merely to sell their ideas to the party and to the legislature. In order that 
these ideas may be given consideration the machinery of government must 
be favorable to the points of view held by the groups. The party then be¬ 
comes the most immediate means of translating public opinion, especially 
as crystallized in pressure groups, into action. In a very real sense, public 
policy in the United States is the result of party action. Representative gov¬ 
ernment, in modern times at least, is very largely party government. Legis¬ 
lation is party action or opinion crystallized into action. 

In considering the importance of the party in the processes of representa¬ 
tive government pertinent questions may be raised concerning the reason 
for the party, the development of parties in a democracy, and the future of 
the political party in the democratic processes. 
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Reasons for the Party, Why is the political party organized ? This question 
is partially answered in the foregoing discussion, but there is even a more 
practical reason for the existence of the party than that pressure groups are 
necessary to secure collective action. In a democracy representative govern¬ 
ment means that a legislature composed of the people’s representatives 
exercises ultimate control of policy and policy execution as well. The consti¬ 
tutional requirement of a majority in both elections and in legislatures is a 
compelling force behind the organization of political parties. The people 
individually or collectively, as well as the would-be leaders and candidates 
for public office, seek an association with others who have similar ideas and 
purposes and find it necessary to act in concert as a means of securing action. 
The result is the political party. 

Definition of Party, A party may be defined as a voluntary group of per¬ 
sons who broadly agree upon cither general principles of government or 
upon their application.^® Often the chief clement which holds a group to¬ 
gether is an agreement upon the mere application of certain of these prin¬ 
ciples rather than upon the principles themselves. The dominant factor 
involved in such application is concerned primarily with the persons who 
control the government. 

Burke many years ago said a party is “a body of men united for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting by their joint endeavors the public interest, upon some 
principle on which they arc all agreed.” On the other hand a more realistic 
German observer says that a party is “a battle-fellowship established in the 
form of a permanent organization to obtain power over the state to realize 
political aims.” This realistic definition has been accepted by a consider¬ 
able number of American students of government. On the basis of this 
concept of the party many persons raise questions as to the differences 
between the two major parties in the United States. Many are unable to 
point to any significant or outstanding difference in matters of general pol¬ 
icy, and conclude that the aim of both major parties is to secure control of 
the machinery of government, policy to the contrary notwithstanding. Thus 
the average person thinks of a party as a group of people seeking control of 
the machinery of government. Pressure groups, however, recognizing this 
chief objective of the party, seek to use it to further their own programs of 
action. 

Early Attitude toward the Party in the United States}^°^ Apparently the 
political party was not anticipated as a factor in American political life when 

13. H. Finer, The Theory and Practice of Modern Government (New York: Dial Press, 
1934), p. 244. 

14. Triepcl, Staatsverfassung und pohusche Parteten (1930); quoted in Finer, op. at., p. 344. 
i4<i Adapted from R. Phillips, American Government and Its Problems (Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin, 1937), pp. 467-8. 
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the Constitution was drafted. That important document made no mention 
of the party, and apparently its makers ruled the party out, or else they 
would have foreseen the circumstances which led to the change in the 
electoral process brought about by the Twelfth Amendment.^® The Consti¬ 
tution makers, ostrich-like, simply hid their heads in the sand, unwilling to 
admit the existence of factions and cliques. If Washington was unmindful 
of the political party at the beginning of his administration, his eight years 
of experience as chief executive impressed him with the great “spirit of 
party.” In his “Farewell Address” he warned of this spirit when he said; 
“The common and continual mischiefs of the party are sufficient to make 
it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and restrain it.” Other 
early American leaders held this same general distrust of the party. Franklin 
called it “a social distemper.” Jefferson assailed the party when he said: “If 
I could not go to heaven but with the party I would not get there at all.” 
These objections, however, did not prevent nor apparently retard the devel¬ 
opments of parties in the United States. 

After the fathers of the Constitution resigned themselves to the inevitable, 
parties became one of the dominant factors in American political life, reach¬ 
ing a precocious growth by the time of Jackson. Shortly after the Civil War 
there was somewhat of a reversion to the early antagonism to the party. 
Probably the reason for this is to be found in the demoralization of post-war 
parties. For a time economic progress was so much greater than political 
progress. This situation gave rise to “the boss” and other sinister influences 
which not only destroyed confidence in local and state governments, but 
which reached dangerously near the presidency itself. Many so-called re¬ 
formers urged the abolition of the political party and numerous fantastic 
schemes were suggested for driving it from the political life of the nation. 
Of course nothing of the sort was done nor could be done. Man is a gregari¬ 
ous animal and thinks and acts in terms of groups. In a democracy where 
freedom of expression is recognized and government is controlled by pop¬ 
ular legislatures, the party is inevitable. 

The Two-Party System. Democracy in the United States has from the be¬ 
ginning been committed to the two-party system. The two-party system 
has prevailed in England for a much longer period of time. On the other 
hand. Continental European countries have used the multi-party system of gov¬ 
ernment. From one point of view the two-party system indicates political sta¬ 
bility. From another, it demonstrates a lack of well-defined attitudes on 

15. It is difficult to understand the attitude of the Founding Fathers in the matter of parties. 
Practically all of them had had experience in Colonial government, and political parties had 
played some role in Colonial affairs. 

16. Writings (Ford ed.), V, 75. 
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matters of public policy. In any event, Continental European political parties 
may be likened to pressure groups in the United States. In England and the 
United States the political party is something entirely different. In a state 
with a multi-party system the only possible form of government is a coali¬ 
tion of these parties. Possibly the requirement in the American constitu¬ 
tional system for majority control has meant the strengthening, if not the 
actual establishment, of the two-party system in the United States. Coalition 
government would be unworkable in such a system. In France, on the 
other hand, a party is simply a relatively small group advocating a limited 
number of issues, while in England and the United States the party, in 
order to gain the support of the many, must not commit itself too definitely 
but rather must advocate issues in a very general way in order to attract as 
many adherents as possible and to alienate as few as possible. This means 
that European parties put the emphasis on minute issues, while American, 
and to a considerable extent English, parties emphasize the control of the 
machinery of government. Again, in the United States where there is such 
a wide diversity of interests plus the constitutional requirement of a ma¬ 
jority vote in elections and legislatures, it is possible to co-operate only on 
general terms. 

The two-party system because of existing conditions and by tradition is 
especially adaptable to American political life. Moreover, no successful at¬ 
tempts have been made to depart from it. Of course, there have been many 
minor parties but they were short-lived. There has been but one minor 
party which has been able to capture control of the national government. 
That was the Republican Party in i860. Of course, when this minor party 
captured control of government it ceased to be a minor party. Since that 
date it has become one of the major political parties in the United States, 
electing all but three presidents since i860. The minor party serves a useful 
purpose in acting as a balance wheel and guide for major party action, but 
so far as control of government is concerned conditions in the United States 
lend themselves to the continuation of two-party rule. 

Differences in American Parties, What distinguishes one party from an¬ 
other in the United States.^ Some have pointed out there are no major 
differences except that one is in and the other is out. This absence of major 
differences has not always been the case. The Republican Party began as 
one of the most radical of parties, even advocating the destruction of private 
property (the freeing of slaves), without compensation. Of course, time and 
power are tempering influences. On the other hand, the Democratic Party 
has not always been the progressive group. It has reverted frequently to 
conservative ideas. In many instances this degree of conservatism and pro- 
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gressivism is about all that can be pointed to as distinguishing the one party 
from the other. At present the Republican Party is generally looked upon 
as conservative while the Democratic Party is considered liberal in American 
life. Neither party has always been consistent in its point of view. Each 
changes from one point of view to the other frequently. 

If the two-party system is to be retained, there cannot be too definite a 
cleavage between the major parties. Policies must be expressed in very gen¬ 
eral terms so that different interpretations of the same point may be made 
by different groups. On the other hand, policies must be expressed suffi¬ 
ciently definitely to attract groups to their support. In spite of occasional 
change of fronts there appears to be a thread of continuity running through 
the entire history of American political parties. 

Development of Parties tn the United States. In the beginning of party life 
in the United States, the Federalist Party was the party of the wealthier 
classes while the Jeffersonian Republican Party, like its present-day Demo¬ 
cratic counterpart, was looked upon as the poor man’s party. Thus one has 
tended to be liberal and the other conservative. The party of the wealthy 
IS likely to be a conservative one. The party which makes an especial appeal 
to the discontented, the poor, and the dissatisfied, is likely to be liberal. The 
thread of continuity running through the development of parties coincides 
with this general pattern. 

The Federalist Party in the beginning was a party which believed in a 
strong national government. The Jeffersonian Republican Party, on the 
other hand, emphasized States’ rights and local control. The important vari¬ 
ations on these points constitute another thread of continuity in the history 
of parties. 

The Jeffersonian Republicans became the stiict constructionists while the 
Federalists and their successors continued to pay homage to a more liberal 
construction of the Constitution. If there is any difference of policy between 
the major parties today probably the matter of constitutional interpretation 
represents that difference. On this matter, however, the New Deal Demo¬ 
cratic Party and the Hoover-Landon Republican Party have somewhat 
changed fronts on the views held by their predecessor^.^^ It should be said, 
however, that generally the party of the “ms” believes in more power in 
the hands of the government, and the party of the “outs,” desiring to get in, 
is forced to adopt the opposite point of view. 

Services of the Party. Some cynics would claim that the political party 
performs no vital service in a democracy. This contention could hardly be 

17. For a history of the Democratic Party written from a partisan point of view, see F. R 
Kent, The Democratic Tarty A History (New York* Century, 1928); a comparison history of 
the Republican Party in W. S. Meyers, The Republican Party: A History (1928). 
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sustained, however, even though the nature of party functions may not 
permit of scientific analysis. In any event, the more important of the so- 
called party functions may be stated as follows^®: 

1. The making of nominations for public office. 

2. The co-ordination of the branches and departments of government. 

3. The bringing together of the diverse elements that compose American 
society. 

4. Imparting the competitive principle to governmental activities. 

5. The accepting of responsibility for the success or failure of public 
services. 

6. Defining public issues, educating the electorate upon them, and bring¬ 
ing out the vote when these issues arc at stake. 

These functions of the party undoubtedly paint the brighter side of the 
picture of public life. There is another side of the picture, however, which 
is not to be painted in such bright hues. Many have accused the party of 
becoming an end in itself, of rendering mere lip service to its high objec¬ 
tives, and becoming consumed with the selfish desire for office so that it 
can feed its members upon the spoils thereof. In other words, the party can 
be criticized for seeking control of the machinery of government without 
adequately meeting its other objectives. Undoubtedly, some of these charges 
arc true, but this docs not mean that the party docs not serve a useful pur¬ 
pose in American democracy. The party is necessary if the ideas of the indi¬ 
vidual citizen or the pressure group are to be crystallized and translated into 
action. The party simply furnishes the medium of expression which is 
necessary to bring about effective political action. In other words, the most 
important function of the political party is to organize public opinion and 
to make it effective in legislation and in the execution of public policy. 
Without party the attitudes of different groups would become nothing more 
than a confused babble of tongues. The party, then, docs make public 
opinion effective. 

THE LEGISLATURE IN REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

The party must, of course, have an area within which to perform this 
major function. Elective action is not possible through the party alone. The 
party must control the machinery of government, and especially the legis¬ 
lative branch, in order to make its action positive and its effects felt.^® Thus 

18. This IS the classification of party functions given by R, Phillips in his American Govern^ 
ment and Us Problems (Boston. Houghton Mifilin, 1937), pp 472-4. 

19 Traditionally, the legislature is looked upon as the policy-forming agency of mcxlern 
democratic government. There is a great deal of truth, however, in the contention that the 
chief execuuve today is actually the policy-forming, or rather policy-declaring, agency and the 
legislature merely the confirming or rejecting body. 
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the representative process may be traced from public opinion to the pressure 
group to the party and ultimately to the legislative body. The co-ordination 
of all of these is necessary if the process of representative government is to 
be effective. Therefore our next concern is the role of the legislature in 
representative government. 

Role of Legislature in Representative Government. If pressure groups per¬ 
form the function of marshaling public opinion, and the party is instru¬ 
mental in crystallizing it, the legislature is the instrument by which this 
articulate opinion is translated into public policy. The legislature becomes, 
then, the first official agency in the representative process. The work of the 
pressure group and of the party is ineffective unless the legislature is prop¬ 
erly organized and able to operate so efficiently that this opinion results in 
public action. These observations raise the further question as to what 
should be the attributes of a legislative body in order that it may fulfill the 
task expected of it. It has been pointed out that a good legislature should 
not be unduly hampered by constitutional restrictions; its size and structure 
should not be such as to complicate the law-making process; and it should 
be reasonably representative. The first and second of these points arc dis¬ 
cussed in another chapter. Our concern is only the matter of representation 
in legislative bodies. 

Representative Character of Legislatures. Every good legislature in a 
democracy is representative. The elements of representation which enter 
into legislative activity are political factors, economic conditions, social, re¬ 
ligious, racial, geographical, and intellectual conditions. In the United States 
race, religion, and intellectual attainment have been eliminated as official 
elements of representation. We disregard race, religion, and intellectual at¬ 
tainment in the selection of public officials. Democracy demands that these 
factors shall not be considered in government since their consideration 
would violate the traditional principles of freedom and equality. In certain 
European countries, Russia, for example, economic, or rather occupational, 
factors are recognized in representation.^® In other countries we find the 
representation of religious groups. The Party of the Center in France, for 
example, is an illustration of the recognition of religion as a factor in repre¬ 
sentation. In England, certain social factors are considered and representa- 

20. The theory of Guild Socialism provides for the representation of economic and occupa¬ 
tional interests in legislatures: It points out that these interests are present in the legislature in 
any event, and that the base of representation might be broadened to admit them officially. 
Guild Socialism would broaden the base by establishing two democratic agencies—one economic 
and one political. The Guild Socialist believes that industry, the Church, education, and other 
essential activities should each have its own organization and control its own affairs, and that 
the state should interfere only as a last resort. Some of the followers of this ideology would 
allow separate representation of each interest or faction within the state, and thus broaden the 
representative base by introducing economic and occupational interests. 
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tion allowed upon such a basis. If the House of Lords is looked upon as an 
integral part of the legislative structure in England, certainly matters of 
social prestige and attainment enter into the picture of representative gov¬ 
ernment. In England, also, certain geographic factors influence representa¬ 
tion. The existence of the rotten borough is evidence of this fact.^^ In the 
United States representation is fundamentally political but is conditioned 
to some extent by geographical and population factors. Thus in the United 
States representatives are elected from districts composed of a certain num¬ 
ber of people, and the representative in each district is the choice of the 
majority of the voters of the district. As such, he is elected on a strict party 
basis in most jurisdictions.^^ 

Political-Population'Area Representation. This method of selecting dele* 
gates to a legislative body is significant from two points of view. In the 
first place, so long as political factors receive primary consideration and the 
principle of majority rule is adhered to, then the representative from a 
district represents the majority faction to the complete exclusion of the 
minority group. This situation accounts for the charge that American legis¬ 
latures are not representative of the various currents of political opinion in 
the community. 

This alleged defect in legislation has been the compelling reason for the 
numerous efforts which have been made in the United States and elsewhere 
to introduce a system of proportional representation so that all currents of 
political opinion will be represented in the legislature in proportion to their 
voting strength.In several European states delegates arc selected to the 
legislative bodies on the basis of proportional representation. This was true 
in Germany under the Weimar Constitution and in several other conti¬ 
nental European states including Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland, as 
well as certain jurisdictions in Scandinavia. 

In brief, there are two major systems of proportional representation. One 
IS known as the list system and the other as the Hare system.’*^^ The Hare 
system has been used with some degree of success in the United States. Its 
greatest shortcoming, however, is seen in its complexity. It violates one of 

21. The rotten borough provides representation of a certain area regardless of the people 
who might live in it. 

12. An interesting exception to this practice is seen in Nebraska, where members of the 
one-house legislature are elected on a non-partuan ballot. 

23. Some years ago a national organization known as the Proportional Representation League 
was formed in the United States to promote this legislative reform. It has had some success in 
bringing about the adoption of proportional representation in a few cities, but the mere fact 
that Its .adoption is limited indicates that the American idea of representation docs not coincide 
with the concept of proportional representation as sponsored by this organization. 

24, For a complete discussion of the systems of Proportional Representauon, sec C. C. Hoag 
and G. H. Hallctt, Proportional Representauon (New York: Macmillan, 1929). 
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the major principles of any successful electoral system—simplicity. The list 
system, which is the prevailing type in continental Europe, provides for 
the election of candidates from a list of nominees from all the parties rep¬ 
resented in the various electoral districts. 

The second significant aspect of selecting delegates on a geographical and 
political basis is seen in the fact that it means the use of a “nose-counting” 
basis of representation. This plan is based on the democratic ideology that 
all men are of equal count and should be represented equally in a legislative 
assembly and that every citizen should have the same representation as every 
other. This democratic ideal of representation has not been carried out com¬ 
pletely in any democratic system and possibly cannot be attained fully. In 
the United States, for example, where extreme provincialism prevails, the 
people have been unwilling to eliminate states and local units in order to 
obtain this type of democratic representation and to satisfy an abstract ideal. 
Thus the basis of representation in the United States is a combination of 
numbers and geography. 

This mixture of population and area as a basis of representation is seen 
in every legislative assembly in the country, from Congress to the lowest 
unit. In Congress, each state, regardless of size, has two senators in the 
upper house. The lower house theoretically represents numbers. In the states, 
almost without exception, the representatives of rural areas outnumber those 
from urban areas, and this situation exists in spite of the fact that in many 
states urban populations outnumber the people in rural areas. The conflict 
between urban and rural elements in a legislature is always a serious prob¬ 
lem and one which almost defies solution.^” 

The City Council. What has been said of representation in legislative 
bodies may be applied generally to all types of legislatures, including city 
councils and county boards. The city council in the United States is a min¬ 
iature legislature empowered to enact ordinances for the government of the 
city. City councils, regardless of size, are intended as representative bodies. 
In attaining the objective of representation in such legislative agencies, 
American cities use one of two methods; either the councilmen are selected 
by wards or at large. The ward system is a “federal” plan adapted to the 
city. The selection of councilmen at large is predicated upon the theory 
that the city is an economic unit and the problems of no particular section 
should be considered separate and apart from the problems of the city as a 

25. When the states were rural, naturally all, or a great majority, of the representatives 
came from the rural areas. They were jealous and somewhat suspicious of giving urban areas, 
as they developed, their share of representation, and, once these rural representatives were in 
the political saddle, they saw to it in every rearrangement of districts that the rural people 
should continue to dominate. 
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whole. In cither case, the principle of representation is present, but in many 
city councils less emphasis is placed upon the role played by political parties 
than in state legislatures and in Congress. Many cities elect their councilmen 
on non-partisan ballots with the idea that the problems of the city are not 
matters for national party determination. Representation is a factor in the 
city council—the representation of areas, groups, and interests, but not of 
political parties. 

The County Board. The county board as found in most states of the 
American union is the only legislative body in the rural governmental unit. 
In the strictest sense of the word it cannot be called a legislature. It issues 
orders and administers the affairs of the county. Undoubtedly representation 
is a consideration in the selection of members of this rural governmental 
body. In general the representative principle is applied in the selection of 
the members of the board (i) from the county at large or (2) from civil 
subdivisions of the county. In the first case the organization of the board 
follows the original Pennsylvania model, while in the latter case the New 
York model is followed. The basis for representation in the county is the 
same as that in the state, namely, a political-population-area basis. County 
board members are selected as nominees of political parties either repre¬ 
senting the county at large or certain subdivisions within it. Often in the 
selection of members of county boards some of the same problems arise as 
arise in the selection of representatives in states. Especially is this true if a 
city of considerable size is located within the county. In that event, the 
conflict between rural and urban elements constitutes a serious problem and 
one which, as is true in many states, affords no easy solution. 

It will be observed that the political-area-population basis of representation 
excludes representation of economic and social interests as such.^® This ex¬ 
plains the existence of lobbies and such interest groups in every legislature. 
The lobby has been well called the third party of the legislature and un¬ 
doubtedly it will continue to exist as long as representation is on the basis 
of political alignments, population, and geography. 

QUALITIES OF LEGISLATORS 

The democratic plan of representation does not take into account any 
factors of intellectual attainment on the part of representatives. Democracy 
docs not desire that the stream rise higher than its source. 

Intellectual Characteristics of Legislators. As a matter of fact, the average 
level of intellectual ability of most legislators is above that of their constitu- 

26. Often these interests succeed in getting their representatives in a legislature in spite of 
their official neglect. The various "lobbies” in Congress are examples of this restriction. 
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ents, but this is true in spite of the attitude of representatives and not be¬ 
cause of it. The American people feel that their representatives should be 
on the same general level as themselves economically, socially, and intel¬ 
lectually. Then the only feasible method of raising the level of intellectual 
ability on the part of legislators appears to be the raising of the level of the 
public generally. This, indeed, is a challenge to modern education. 

Personal Qualifications. Aside from the fact that he fulfills certain legal 
requirements, what kind of person represents us in the legislature.? What 
type person do we want representing us? Government being what it is, the 
representative must first of all be a politician. Herman Finer, in his Theory 
and Practice of Modern Government, has said that “the politician is ... as 
near as any single term can signify him, a broker. His business is to apply 
the power resident in his constituency to convert desires into statutes and 
administrative action by alloying them with the possible.” 

There is another essential qualification of a representative. We expect him 
to be a “good fellow.” He should be popular with other members of the 
legislature, both friends and opponents. There is a practical reason for this 
requirement. Concessions are granted on this ground, and the popular rep¬ 
resentative can be expected to get more for his constituents than one who 
has difficulty in “getting along” with his colleagues. This fact is especially 
significant when it is remembered that legislation is largely a process of 
compromise. 

Naturally we expect our representative to have some appreciation of the 
problems facing the legislature, but he need not be an expert in any of them. 
He should have a reputation for fair dealing. He should be a good debater, 
and possess sound judgment. It will be observed that definite knowledge of 
the subjects dealt with in legislation is not required of representatives. 
Knowledge of this type is distinctly a subordinate requirement.^^ It is gen¬ 
erally believed that a representative can get all the information he wants 
and needs from the newspapers, the radio, and other sources. Experts and 
investigating committees are always ready to supply this need. Even after 
the necessary reports and investigations are made available only the most 
serious-minded members of a representative body take the time or trouble 
to inform themselves about them. In fact, as pointed out in an authoritative 
study some few years ago, at least one-half of the members in an average 
legislature are unable to master the lengthy and complicated reports. There 
arc always “experts” either in or out of the legislature who can tell the 
legislator what the reports contain, and often a simple explanation is all 

27. Certainly the legislator need not be a scholar. Scholarship may be a definite hindrance 
and embarrassment. The public demands a man of action, not of mediuuon. All sorts of sources 
of information and misinformation arc available to the legislator. 
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the representative wants. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the legislators are not creators of policy. They are merely part of the group 
in the party whose objective is reasonably well-known. Responsibility for 
policy and the initiative necessary to determine it are not expected of the 
representative. They are the concern of the party, the pressure groups, and 
the public generally. 

Is Legislative Caliber on the Decline? The representative character of a 
legislative body cannot be disposed of without some attention to the eco¬ 
nomic, occupational, and social qualifications of legislators as well as the 
legal requirements concerning these representatives. Who are our representa¬ 
tives? Much has been said of the decline in the caliber of legislators in the 
United States in recent years. Congressmen, state legislators, and local coun- 
cilmen today arc considered to be inferior to those of fifty or a hundred 
years ago. Are these representatives actually less honest and less able than 
formerly? Of course, there is no scientific method of measuring legislators 
and comparing the past with the present. 

De Tocqueville, over one hundred years ago, made the following remark 
concerning Congressmen: 

On entering the House of Representalives at Washington one is struck by 
the vulgar demeanor of that great assembly. The eye frequently does not discover 
a man of celebrity within its walls. Its members are almost all obscure individuals 
whose names present no association to the mind: they are mostly village lawyers, 
men in trade, or even persons belonging to the lower classes in socicty.^'^ 

This charge has a strangely modern note. It should be stated, however, that 
even the most critical today would not accuse Congressmen of decadence in 
light of this statement. Indeed, it would be difficult if not totally impossible 
to prove that present-day members of Congress are inferior to those of a 
hundred years ago. Our impression of the exceptional ability and achieve¬ 
ments of our representatives of the past is largely the product of those of 
our history books which have played up a few outstanding personalities and 
neglected the large number of such representatives. Also, our attitude today 
is influenced somewhat by the fact that more of these representatives are 
brought before die bar of public observation and examination. The radio 
and the newspaper have been largely responsible for this public attention 
focused on our elected representatives. We have come to look upon them 
as human beings, just like the average man. In other words, this tendency 
to humanize legislators is evidence that the people think of legislators as 
representatives. In rare cases are these representatives any better or any 
worse than the average citizen they represent. In some cases rather con- 

a8. Democracy in America, 1 , 213. 
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elusive evidence could be mustered to show that state legislators, for the 
most part, are men of somewhat higher intelligence and attainment than 
their constituents. 

But what kind of men and women do we find in our legislative bodies? 
Are they actually representative of their constituents? At one time in the 
United States the typical legislator was required by law to be a person of 
substantial wealth and position. With the acceptance of the democratic 
ideology in government, however, these qualifications were swept away. 
Only three qualifications are generally required by law today; they have 
to do with age, residence and citizenship.^® 

The Legislator s Discretion. After representatives are chosen and sent to 
the legislature a further inquiry might be made as to just how representative 
of their constituents they are and should be. The question has been raised 
as to whether a representative should use his own initiative or seek instruc¬ 
tion from his constituents in deciding what attitude to adopt toward sug¬ 
gested legislation. In other words, does the representative have no freedom 
of action after he is elected? In republican France and in Pre-Hitler Ger¬ 
many representatives were considered free to act upon their own initiative 
after they became members of the legislative assembly. In the United States, 
a representative is apparently bound by the wishes of his constituents. Of 
course, there is no legal method of forcing him to do as his constituents 
wish, but the representative knows that if he wants to return to the legisla¬ 
ture he must consider himself a representative of the people. 

Professions and Occupations of Legislators. The personal characteristics 
of legislators are among the things which shed some light upon the repre¬ 
sentative character of legislative assemblies. In 1924 an analysis was made 
of the professions of parliamentarians in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the United States. In the first place, only a small proportion of these in 
any of the countries studied could be expected to have a comprehensive 
opinion, and make a useful contribution to general policy. On any impor¬ 
tant matter coming before the legislative bodies, the great proportion of 
members are bound to be silent or take things on trust, else they display 
utter ignorance of aflFairs. In the second place, there appeared to be at least 
one spokesman for every aspect of national life. In the third place, all of 
the legislative bodies contained large numbers of professional politicians, 
and especially politicians who were trained and experienced in the law. 
In the British House of Commons 20.8 per cent of the 615 members were 
lawyers. At the same time only .i per cent of the population were lawyers. 

29 An examination of the provisions of the national and state constitutions will reveal the 
detailed requirements on these points 
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In the French Chamber of Deputies 27 per cent were lawyers, with only 
.2 per cent of the population following the same profession. In the United 
States House of Representatives 59.3 per cent of the members were lawyers, 
while only .3 per cent of the population were practicing attorneys.^® In the 
Senate at this time 62.5 per cent of the members were lawyers. Why, then, 
are there so many lawyers in our legislative bodies? The answer is partially 
found in the tradition that those who know the law should make the law. 
The explanation also has been given that there are many who have been 
trained in the law, but who find it difficult to earn a living in it, and thus 
drift into politics for this purpose as well as to acquire a certain amount of 
prestige. In the state legislatures, lawyers do not ordinarily constitute such a 
predominant proportion of the membership. In Ohio in 1919, of the 124 
members of the lower house 33 were lawyers and 32 were farmers. In 
Pennsylvania in 1935, of the 208 members of the House 36 were lawyers, 23 
were merchants, and 16 were farmers.*^^ In rural states, farmers often pre¬ 
dominate in the legislature. In Kentucky in 1930, for example, of the 100 
members of the House, 33 were reported* to be farmers and 18 to be 
lawyers.®^ 

On the whole, then, while legislation in a democracy may be reasonably 
representative of the social and economic interests of the people, it is not 
entirely representative of the varied currents of political feeling in the com¬ 
munity nor of occupational or economic groups. In many respects the repre¬ 
sentative character of the legislature is far from the ideal pointed to by 
democratic writers and looked upon by many as necessary in the democratic 
process of government. 

REPRESENTATION IN EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL AGENCIES 

The representative character of democracy is not confined solely to the 
legislative branch of government, but is frequently found in both the other 
parts of the governmental trinity. In cabinet or parliamentary systems, espe¬ 
cially those with well developed civil service practices, the problem is not 

30. H Finer, The Theory and Practice of Modern Government, pp 390-1. 

31. W. B. Graves, American State Government (Boston: Heath, 1936), pp. 180-1 

32. J. C. Jones, “The Make-up of a State Legislature,” American Political Science Review, 
vol XXV (Feb, 1931), pp. 116-17 The remainder of the group consisted of 8 merchants, 
5 physicians, 3 newspapermen, 3 realtors, 3 insurance men, and one or two of each of the 
following, contractor, banker, farmcr-railroad engincman, automobile dealer, farmer-timber 
dealer, miller-barber, barber-farmer, and railroad brakeman. Thus, the farmer element made 
up about 40% of the entire membership, with the lawyers accounting for 20%. The so-called 
"business man” w'as not well-represented, the proportion being less than 15%. Of the pro¬ 
fessions other than law, there was almost no representation, unless newspapermen be classified 
as professional men. However, the 25% outside the two classes referred to seem to be made 
up of a fair cross-section of society, with about ail of the common occupations and profes¬ 
sions represented. 
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particularly acute, since all power rests ultimately with the legislature. In 
these systems adequate representation in the all-powerful branch of gov¬ 
ernment—the legislature—apparently suffices. In a presidential system of 
government, such as that of the United States, and even in the government 
of the state and local units, the requirement of representation finds expres¬ 
sion not only in the policy-determining branch of government, but also in 
the executive and judicial agencies. After all, in such a governmental system 
if democracy is to have its fullest meaning for the great mass of people, 
both the executive and judicial branches, as well as the legislature, must give 
some attention to the popular demand for representation. At least this has 
been the practical philosophy of the conscious or unconscious followers of 
Andrew Jackson and his interpretation of democracy. 

Selection of Judges. In the selection of judges to the federal, state, and 
local courts, some attention has been given the matter of representation. 
Public opinion and practical politics demand that the judges of the United 
States Supreme Court come from as many different sections of the country 
as possible. No president would dare appoint too many of the justices from 
one section or one state. In the event of a vacancy in the court, caused by 
the death, resignation, or retirement of any member of that august body, 
an attempt is usually made to name a successor from the same section of 
the country which furnished the former member. Recently, upon the death 
of Justice Butler, a Middle Westerner, the President appointed to the va¬ 
cancy Justice Murphy, another Middle Westerner. Upon the retirement of 
Justice Brandeis, an Easterner, Justice Frankfurter, another Easterner, suc¬ 
ceeded to his seat on the bench. In further recognition of the principle of 
representation, each member of the Supreme Court is named as the nominal 
supervisor of a certain district. In many of the states, the constitution and 
the laws require that judges be selected from districts withm the state, even 
though they serve the entire state after they assume their place on the bench. 
American democracy apparently demands that the judges represent certain 
areas or sections of the state. 

Even though these officials determine no public policy, the feeling pre¬ 
vails that judicial administration is better safeguarded if placed in the hands 
of “representatives” of the people. This practice may not square with any 
accepted principle of representation, or even of government itself, and many 
observers may oppose it, but the average American citizen continues to 
think of his judge as a representative of the people. 

Selection of Executive and Administrative Officers. In the executive and 
administrative agencies of government in the United States there is even 
a greater popular insistence upon representation than in the judiciary. This 
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principle has been applied in the selection of civil servants from the begin¬ 
ning. President Washington gave some attention to the matter and every 
chief executive since his time has respected the principle. The civil service 
laws of the national government have always recognized representation as 
a factor in the selection of administrative personnel. The present law pro¬ 
vides for an apportioned service, which means that certain allotments of 
personnel are made for each state, and if a certain state has not reached its 
quota, that state is given first consideration in the event of a vacancy. The 
same situation prevails in the appointment of members of certain boards and 
commissions, both in the national and in the state and local governments. 
Some of these boards and commissions are bi-partisan in composition, in 
which event they have party as well as area representation. 

The representative principle permeates the American system of govern¬ 
ment in all its branches, territorially and functionally. Often representation 
is thought of as a factor to be found only in the legislative branch, but even 
a cursory examination of the other branches of the government reveals the 
fact that it is likewise a consideration in these also. American democracy 
insists upon being representative in all its parts. 

REMEDIES FOR DEFECTS IN REPRESENTATION 

It is true that voters are legally sovereign and free to determine public 
policy. On the other hand, legislative assemblies are guided by all sorts of 
advisers and impelled by motives often foreign to the welfare of the elec¬ 
torate. The real representative character of legislative assemblies is often 
outweighed by the foreign elements. The question may be raised as to how 
these impediments of legislation can be prevented and how the apparently 
inherent defects can be remedied. On the whole, three suggestions might be 
made. First, the representative base might be broadened. Second, the evils of 
party bias in legislation might be eliminated. And third, a plan might be 
provided permitting the electorate to supplement and, if necessary, replace 
representative assemblies by direct legislation when in the opinion of the 
public these assemblies cease to be representative. The second of these sug¬ 
gestions has already been discussed in connection with proportional repre¬ 
sentation, which is designed to afford representation to all currents of 
political opinion, and not merely to the legislative group or party. The other 
two need further examination. 

Broadening the Representative Base, The representative base found in the 
majority of legislative assemblies is largely a matter of party alignments, 
population, and geography. Economic and social factors count only as they 
arc intertwined w'ith the party, population groups, and geographical areas. 
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A broadening of the base of representation would demand that some atten¬ 
tion be given to certain social and economic factors. It has been alleged that 
the central fallacy in the doctrine of representative government is the belief 
that representation of one person’s will by another’s is impossible.’"*^ Party 
issues, it is alleged, are superficial, empty, and too extensive. In such a 
system there cannot be a real community of feeling or will. Although people 
may live in the same community and have the same party affiliation, they 
naturally have different interests. Under a system of representation based 
upon party allegiance, population, and territorial constituencies, there can 
be little unity in matters of policy determination. In most departments of 
government there are committees and councils which are either composed 
of experts and representatives of interested organizations or which call upon 
these experts and representatives frequently. Thus we actually use, infor¬ 
mally or unofficially, of course, the representatives of such interests. The ques¬ 
tions might be raised as to whether or not their use officially is not justified. 
Some persons are convinced that no system of government, whether it be 
a democratic or a Fascist regime, could exist without formal or informal 
acknowledgment of the existence of these forces in representation. 

The Imitative, the Referendum, and the Recall. In the United States little 
serious attention is given to such elaborate and theoretical attempts to solve 
the alleged defects of representative government. Rather the democratic 
background of America has led to the third suggestion made above. When 
representative assemblies cease to be representative, American democracy 
has turned in many instances to a form of direct democracy and established 
in the state and local units plans for the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall. The initiative and the referendum are applied to legislation. The 
recall is applied either to the legislature, the executive, or the judicial branch. 
Because of many factors, including constitutional restrictions and party 
tyranny, the people have somewhat lost confidence in legislative bodies. 
Consequently in numerous instances they have decided to take the law¬ 
making function into their own hands. The initiative and the referendum 
appear to be a means whereby people can determine policy and make laws 
without the intervention of the legislature. 

The initiative is a means whereby the voters themselves enact, or at least 
take the first step in enacting, measures which the legislature will not con¬ 
sider or has not seen fit to consider. The referendum, on the other hand, is 
a means whereby the voters may defeat a measure which has been proposed 
by the legislature. The initiative is positive, while the referendum is nega¬ 
tive. The procedure in regard to both differs in the several states, but there 

33 H. Finer, The Theory and Practice of Modern Government, p. 565. 
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arc certain general practices which arc common in all the states. Both have 
their beginning through the circulation of a petition requiring the signature 
of a certain number or percentage of the voters. In the case of the initiative, 
this puts the question directly before the people. In the case of the refer¬ 
endum, it has the effect of taking the proposed measure from the legislature 
and bringing it directly before the people. By means of the recall, initiated 
by the circulation of a petition, an official may be removed from office by a 
vote of the people before his term of office expires. Thus the initiative and 
the referendum may be used as direct substitutes for the representative 
process, and the recall becomes a means whereby the people hold their 
elected officials to constant accountability for their actions.^^ 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Constitutions and Fundamental Laws 


DEFINITIONS OF “CONSTITUTION” 

IN THE generic sense of the term, a constitution is the basis of a govern¬ 
ment. It has, and can have, no other function. The term is derived from the 
Latin constitua-e, meaning “to establish.” As every political society must 
have a basis, a constitution merely denotes and delineates the area of agree¬ 
ment, from and out of which the formal political organization issued. A 
constitution is, therefore, not a dynamic, creative instrument—it is only the 
signification of such dynamism and such creation. Like a contract, a consti¬ 
tution merely signifies the exact provisions of agreement. 

From the first, men have persisted in trying to isolate and define the con¬ 
cept “constitution.” The following definitions fall intrinsically into four 
general categories. 

1. Philosophical, Though by no means the most numerous, the definitions 
of this classification go to the very core of the concept.^ “Constitution,” 
wrote Sir George Lewis, “signifies the arrangement and distribution of the 
sovereign powers in the community, or the form of government.” ^ By these 
words, a constitution merely attests to the animus of the community in its 
collective character. It depends not one whit upon law or history of ide¬ 
ology, but only upon the action of a group of living people making provision 
for the creation and exercise of a common power—sovereignty. Others have 
viewed this phenomenon in similar fashion.^ 

2. Legal. Definitions in this category are, for the most part, composed by 


1. Viscount Bolingbroke emphasizes the philosophic character of a constitution by defining 
It as “that assemblage of laws, institutions, and customs . . according to which the com¬ 
munity hath agreed to be governed.” Quoted in E. McC Sait, Political Institutions: A Preface 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1938), p. 312. 

2. Remarks on the Use and Abuse of Some Political Terms, rev. cd. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1898), p. 20 

3. “The system of fundamental political institutions is the Constitution,” says Herman 
Finer, in his The Theory and Practice of Modem Government, 2 vols. (New York: Lincoln 
MaeVeagh, 1932), I, 181. 

These “fundamental institutions" may be restricted to a single ruler (despot) or they may 
be spread over the many mechanisms that now feature the more advanced democratic constitu¬ 
tions. The important fact is that they arc the product of the sovereign power. 

“The fundamental political institutions arc also a system in relation to their social environ¬ 
ment. Every constitution is the product of the material and spiritual circumstances of its 
time. . . . There is always an institutional lag in the State; it takes time ... for mstitutions 
to overtake the necessity for them.” Ibid., 182. 
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lawyers or legal scholars. They speak of the constitution as “the fundamental 
law of the stare,” the “body of those written or unwritten fundamental 
laws,”^ or “that fundamental law or body of laws, written or un¬ 
written. . . “The idea of a fundamental law,” wrote President Theodore 
D. Woolsey, “is perhaps that one which will form the leading part of a 
definition of a constitution.”^ 

Behind this assumption that a constitution is a law, or a body of laws, 
moves the traditional doctrine of natural law. Man is by nature a political 
animal, and his nature made imperative his co-operation with others of his 
kind m the formation of political society. So, constitution is only a dis¬ 
covered principle of the law of nature. If the Creator had not intended 
constitutions to appear in the world, he would not have created men who 
could not refrain from forming them. 

3. Historical. “Nothing,” declared Hannis Taylor, 

... IS more remarkable in the history of the English Constitution than the 
persistent continuity of its development, through which all of the change and 
innovations demanded by the wants of a great and growing nationality have 
been gradually brought about without any open break with the past.® 

Sir Elenry Maine makes the distinction between historical and a priori 
constitutions, declaring that the former arc more permanent.® The former 
is a hardy perennial, inured to the political climate of the State, while the 
latter, bred by book and by formula, is acclimated only to the artificial 
environment of a steam-hcated conservatory, iimphasizing historical influ¬ 
ence, Professor W. B. Munro refers to the British constitution as the product 
of an accretion that was almost imperceptible in its continuous course.^® The 

4 Jiulxt* 'I hom.Ts M. Cooky, Constittitional Limitations, 71I1 cd. (Boston. Little, Brown, 
iHyo), p 4 

■5 Sir jatiKh McIntosh, Law of Natwf and of Nations, p 65, quoted in J W. Garner, 
Irtiodiu tiun to Political Science (New York American Book Co, 1910), p. 376. 

6 fames Q 1 leaky, Tfie State and Gorernmerit (New York Appleton, 19^1), pp. 128-9. 

7 Political Science, 2 \ols (New York Scribner, 1900), I, 285 ff 

8 r/ie Oiiiiin and Giowth of the En^ihsh Comtitution (Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1904), 
pt 2, p 321 

9 Popular Government (London John Murray, 1918), pp 174-5 He wrote: “Nor has 

anv historic il Constitution had the ludicrous fate of the Constitution of December 1799 [France], 
which came from the hands of Sleeves a marscl of balanced powers, and became by a single 
transposition the charter of pure despotism. All this, however, is extremely intelligible, if 
human n.ature has alvva>s .1 very limited capacity, as in general it has very slight taste, for 
.ul)usting itself to new conditions A community with a new a prion jxilttical constitution 

is at bfst in the disagreeable position of a Biitish traveller whom a hospitable Chinese enter¬ 
tainer has constraineel to eat a dinner with chopsticks ” Maine defined an a priori constitution 
as one "toundetl on speculative assumptions lemote from experience” (p 172). To Condorcct, 
the m.iking of a constitution was csscntiallv a problem in deductive logic. See William A. 
Dunning, Political Theones from Rousseau to Spencer (New York' Macmillan, 1920), p. 106 

10 The Governments of Europe, 3rd cd (New York Macmillan, 1938), p. 17. In elabora¬ 
tion, I’rofessoi Miinto points out th it tlie British svstem is a strange amalgam of statutes, 
charters, court decisions, precedents, usages, and conventions. 
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disparate parts of that constitution, remarked Emile Boutmy, are to be found 
“just where the wave of history had deposited them.’’^^ 

4. Ideological. Composers of definitions within this category view consti¬ 
tutions as the signification of creation, as well as the technique for per¬ 
petuating some particular form of government, and especially of democracy. 
Written constitutions and popular sovereignty arose simultaneously in many 
parts of the West. It is not strange, therefore, that orthodox democrats should 
view a constitution as the chosen instrument of the true political religion. 

“A constitution,” writes Charles Borgeaud, “is a fundamental law ac¬ 
cording to which the government of the state is organized and agreeable to 
which the relations of individuals or moral persons to the community are 
determined.” Other writers insist upon the restrictive features of consti¬ 
tutions, especially in regard to individual rights.^^ This desire to achieve 
protection from governmental tyranny is a common feature of many defini¬ 
tions. Concerning this restrictive feature of some constitutions, Walton 
Hamilton writes: “Constitutionalism is the name given to the trust which 
men repose in the power of words engrossed on parchment to keep a gov¬ 
ernment in order.” 

COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF CONSTITUTIONS 

In the foregoing definitions, which are only a few of the many that exist 
in the great body of political literature, there appear, either stated or implied, 
two common features. They are the indispensability and the fundamental 

II Studtes in Comtitutional Law, trans by M Dicey (London Macmillan, 1891), p. 6. 

12, "d'hc Onj;in of Written Constiiuiions/’ Polifual Sdeme Quarterly, VII, 613. 

13 I he number of these is legion, following hard upon the example set by I'homas Paine 
and Francis lather in Amenta and Sieyes and Condorcet in b’rance Upon this point, a leading 
French constitutional scholar wrote "La forme de I'Etat, la forme dti gouvernement, la recon¬ 
naissance ct la garantie des dtoit< individucls, tcls cant les ohjets natureh et nhc^saircs du 
droit constitutionnel" (Ihe form of the state, the foim of the goveinment, recognition and 
guarantee of individual lights, these aic the natural and necessary subjects of constitutional 
law) —Present author’s translation from A Esmtin, Elements du droit constitutionnel, 3rd 
ed. (Pans Larose, 1903), p. 24 

Francis Liebcr wrote “Constitutions are the assemblage of those publicly acknowledged 
principles which are deemed fundamental to the government of the people They refer cither 
to the relation in which the citizen stands to the state at large, and, conseejuently, to the 
government, or to the proper deiineation of the various spheres of authority. They may be 
collected, written, and may have been pronounced at a certain date, such as the Constitution 
of the United States, or the fundamental principles may be scattered, in acknowledged usages 
and precedents in various charters, privileges, bills of rights, laws, decisions of courts, agree¬ 
ments between contending or otherwise diflerent parties, etc, such as the constitution of 
Great Britain is ’’—Political Ethics, 2nd ed. (2 vols , Philadelphia- Lippincott, 1875, cd by T. D 
Woolsey), I, 336. 

To Condorcet a constitution should be “based solely on the principles of reason and justice, 
should assure to the citizens the most complete enjoyment of their rights . . . [and] leave intact 
both the sovereignty of ilic people, the equality among the citizens and the exercise of natural 
liberty.” Oeuvres (12 vols, Pans- F. Didot frcrcs, 1847-9), XII, 335. 

14. “Constitutionalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, II, 255. 
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character of constitutions. Other factors may be emphasized in this or that 
definition, but these two are common to all. 

Indispensability. Strictly speaking, no government may exist without a 
constitution, as no building may exist without a foundation. In some in¬ 
stances, constitutions may be difficult to isolate and describe, but that fact 
is no sound argument against their existence. A constitution may represent 
the pronouncement of a single person, a despot, in which his subjects 
acquiesce and, in the rendering of “habitual obedience,” as John Austin put 
it, agree tacitly to a constitution of despotism. Or a cabal of leaders may 
announce the organization of a government, and if that announcement is 
accepted by the people, cither tacitly or positively, it is the constitution.^’^ 
At the other end of this acceptance criterion, in extremely democratic states, 
constitutions are approved positively in national elections. The fact and not 
the form of the acceptance or approval is the important thing. 

Fundamental Character. A constitution contains only the fundamental 
points of agreement relative to the nature of the government and of law to 
be instituted in the State. Yet no two constitutions are ever the same. Some 
will include particular limitations upon governmental authority as does that 
of the United States; others leave the protection of citizens to the conscience 
of the government. The differences are not those relative to fundamental 
institutions. All provide for the orderly exercise of the sovereign will, for 
the organization of a magistracy and a judiciary, and for the basis of 
the ownership of property. 

Some authorities regard a constitution as a limitation upon governmental 
power. Accurate as this may appear in the light of historical process, it is 
nevertheless a description of constitutionalism (protection of citizen’s rights) 
rather than of constitutionism (creation of government). A constitution is 
indispensable evidence of a delegation of power. Constitutional government, 
as Professor Friedrich accurately observes, is a “technique of establishing 
and maintaining effective restraints on political and governmental action.” 

It became one of the prevailing political doctrines of the nineteenth century. 
Constitutionalism is not constitutionism! It is only a part of it. Under the 
former, the presence of individual rights is a test of genuineness. Under the 
latter, such rights may or may not exist. 

As constitutions have developed in the past two centuries, individual rights 
have been recognized. But that innovation is no denial of the delegation 
of power. It merely means that the sovereign has ceased, in degree, to grant 
unshackled power to government. Yet the grant of only a fraction of the 

15. As with the doges of Venice in the early fourteenth century See S H. Allen, The 
Evolutton of Governments and Imws (Princeton- University Press, 1916), p. 373. 

16. Constitutional Government and Politics (New York: Harper, 1937), p. loi. 
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totality of possible power makes it no less a grant than if the whole were 
delegated. The confusion which exists in the minds of many legalists is that 
the government, a tangible agency, is viewed as the sovereign which is felt 
but never seen. When the government is understood to be the mere agent 
of the sovereign power, the confusion as to the character of the govern¬ 
ment’s authority is easily understood. And though the historical trend has 
been to achieve “effective regularized restraint,” the result derives from 
the more circumspect definition of power by the sovereign, as is evidenced 
in the constitution. 

RELATION OF CONSTITUTIONS TO STATES, GOVERNMENTS, AND LAWS 


In the field of political science, there unfortunately exists a general con¬ 
fusion as to the exact meaning of essential terminology. The foregoing 
definitions are living proof of that disagreement. For instance, some will 
maintain that a constitution creates a state. But this is no more possible 
than for a child to create its father. The State springs from the constitution. 
A group of unorganized individuals is not a state. Only when those indi¬ 
viduals agree upon the future implementation of certain principles for the 
envisaged collectivity does the state come into being. Before the constitu¬ 
tion comes into being you have only people, land, and the potentiality for 
collective organization; after the constitution goes into operation, you have 
the citizenry, the territorial jurisdiction of the government, the state, the 
government, and the potentiality for future amendment of the constitution. 

Many have defined constitutions as fundamental law, but a law sets up a 
standard of behavior, either public or private, for a body politic. As a 
constitution is the medium through which and by which a body politic is 
organized, it is idle to contend that a constitution is law,^^ unless one seeks to 
return to teleological concepts of politics. A constitution is merely the instru¬ 
mentality from which the authority for law is derived. Therefore, law can¬ 
not technically exist until there is a sanction for it, and the sanction can 
come only after the creation of a sovereign. The constitution signifies the 

17 R. M. Mclver escapes from this dilemma by alludinj^ to the constitution as higher law, 
"the law which governs the state” See his The Modern State (London* Oxford University 
Press, 1928), p. 250 But such definition merely adds to the confusion of the relation between 
the constitution and the law. It is reminiscent of the lex aeterna, the lex naturalis, and the 
human law of Saint Thomas, 

An example of gross misunderstanding of the real nature of sovereignty, government, and 
law is to be found in Frank Exiinc, Politics (New York E P Dutton, 1922), pp. 14, 15: 
"The sovereignty of kings and governments has ceased, but the sovereignty of the law sur¬ 
vives and is acknowledged by the peoples concerned, after the ‘sovereign persons’ of ‘supreme 
power’ by whose command it was supposed to exist have lost their sovereignty and supremacy, 
and while the peoples concerned arc proceeding with the construction of new governments, 
in obedience to the natural law which impels them to do so," 
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creation of the legal sovereign. And law is only the command of the sover¬ 
eign, proclaimed by the government as the agent of the sovereign. 

By this reasoning, politically unorganized men are antecedent to the 
constitution, the constitution is antecedent to the state and the government, 
all three are antecedent to law, and the government is antecedent to adminis¬ 
tration. Thus when a policeman arrests a man on the street for breach of 
the peace, he acts under the authority devised in that long chain of political 
engineering. 

The French, especially, distinguished between constitutions, organic laws, 
and ordinary legislation. Employed to create political institutions, organic 
laws are regarded as more permanent than ordinary legislation and less 
permanent than constitutional amendments. They fill that intermediary 
stage, wherein the government and not the sovereign enounces its will. The 
distinction is scarcely important, in a discussion of constitutions, except that 
many organic laws are regarded as bonafide parts of the constitution. 

A supreme example of this confusion exists in regard to Japan. The oldest 
state in the world operates under a constitution in which the Emperor 
enounces the will of the sovereign. In 1889, Emperor Meiji “promulgated 
a written constitution’’ for the government of the state, yet that document 
reserved all right of amendment to the emperor.^® Despite the contentions 
of the Japanese scholars,'® it is difficult to see how the emperor, whose will 
was law, could create fundamental rules for his own being and, in that 
sense, re create himself. Thus, the Japanese Constitution cannot reasonably 
be interpreted as meaning what the English translation appears to mean: 
“The Emperor is the head of the Empire, combining in Himself the rights 
of sovereignty, and exercise [sic.] them according to the provisions of the 
present constitution.” What is to prevent the emperor’s promulgation of 
an entirely different “constitution’’.'^ Nothing! The mistake is in assuming 
that the emperor is sovereign. The people that acquiesces in the emperor’s 
rule is the sovereign, and the emperor is the government operating under 
an unwritten constitution of despotism. The so-called “constitution” of 
Japan is only an organic law,^' 

18 On thr same date, the emperor proclaimed other organic laws relating to succession to the 
throne, the House of Peers, the law of the two houses of the Diet, the House of Representa¬ 
tives, and fin.inces See Kenneth Colegrove, “The J.ipancse Constitution,” American Polittcal 
Sitcncf Renew, XXXI, 1027-49 (December, 1939) The late Howard McBain characterized 
these so-called constitutions as “octroved” or “granted” constitutions See his "Constitutions,” 
Lnivclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 11 , 261 

19 Commentaries on the Constitution of the Empire of Japan (2nd ed., 1906), quoted in 
Colegrove, op. cit 

20. N Matsunami, The Constitution of Japan (Tokyo: Maruzen, 1930), p. 133 

21 Other examples of organic laws might well include The British North America Act 
(1867), under which Canada is governed, and the Commonwealth of Australia Act (1900), 
under which the Australian federalism opierates. 
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Constitutions and Fundamental Laws 

CLASSIFICATION OF CONSTITUTIONS 

Aristotle’s Analysts. Political constitutions have been classified from vari¬ 
ous viewpoints. Among the oldest classifications is that of Aristotle, which 
distinguished among polities on the basis of the number of persons partici¬ 
pating in the determination of public policy. Thus, there were the govern¬ 
ments of the one (monarchy and tyranny), of the few (aristocracy and 
oligarchy), and of the many (polity and democracy). Because they provided 
for the creation of these different types of governments, constitutions were 
said to be monarchical, or aristocratic, or democratic. Any profound alter¬ 
ation in the number of people exercising the political power was regarded 
as signifying a change in the constitution."" Thus Aristotle formulated his 
cycle of governments, which was also a cycle of constitutions, as we now 
define the “constitution.” 

Written and Unwritten ConstitutionP Up until the close of the eight¬ 
eenth century, the form of constitutions followed a general pattern. They 
were all unwritten, dispersed, or historical in character. The Constitution of 
the United States^^ ushered in a new era, the era of written constitutions. 
Though by no means revolutionary in context, this document was a distinct 
innovation in the history of constitutionism."^ This memorable experiment 
sought, in a single document, to provide the basis for an entire government 
and to set definite limits to governmental authority 

22 . Politics of Aristotle, trans. by B jowett (2 vols, Oxford- Clarendon Press, 1885), bks. 
Ill and IV. 

2j. Francis Lieber offered another classification, sinailar in general to the written-unwritten 
one. He remarked, . . it is evident that the essential distinction of constitutions ... is not 
whether they arc written or unwritten, which is incidental, but whether they arc enacted or 
ctimulatne.'' See his On Civil Liberty and Self Government, 3rd cd. (Philadelphia* Lippin- 
cott, edited by T. D Woolsey, 1901), pp. 162 ff. He considers constitutions only from the 
viewpoint of origin. Thus the constitutions of England and Rome differed essentially from that 
of the United States, in that the former accumulated and the latter was enacted in toto. 

Professor Lieber’s enacted constitution is not synonymous with Dicey’s a prion category, 
for Dicey referred especially to the applicability of a reasoned constitution in an alien situation, 
such as the adoption of a model constitution by a people whose precedents were antithetical 
to the successful operation of it Thus, many American scholars have deprecated the alacrity 
with which the Latin American republics imported the Constitution of the United States and 
attempted to implement it among people with little or no background for democratic pro¬ 
cedures, and, especially, with little kidney for minority acquiescence in the decisions of the 
majority. 

24. As distinguished from the American constitution, which is both written and unwritten, 
the Constitution of the United States is the written document that was formulated at Philadel¬ 
phia in 1787, adopted, put into operation in 1789, and amended twenty-one times in the sub¬ 
sequent one hundred and fifty years. See Herbert W. Horwill, The Usages of the American 
Constitution (Oxford* Oxford University Press, 1925), pp. 16, 17. 

25. This term is used so as not to imply constitutionalism, which infers popular control of 
governmental policy and a high degree of protection for individuals against the caprice of 
the government 

26. “The writing down of the fundamental law, beyond peradventure and against misunder¬ 
standing, IS an important political invention. It offers exact and enduring language as a test 
for official conduct at the risk of imposing outworn standards upon current activities.” See 
Walton Hamilton, “Constitutionalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, II, 255. 
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The revolutionary periods in Europe and America produced hundreds of 
constitutions modeled upon that of the United States. From 1791 to 1875, 
France produced no fewer than seven constitutions. The South American 
republics followed the form, though not the spirit of the United States 
prototype. Those of Switzerland (1848), Sardinia-Piedmont [Italy] (1848), 
Germany (1867, 1871, and 1919), Russia ([1918], 1924, 1936),^^ Poland 
(1921, 1935), and Czechoslovakia (1920) are only a few of the outstanding 
written constitutions of the past one hundred and fifty years. 

Most important of the national states that have consistently clung to the 
unwritten constitution is Great Britain. There are citizens of that country 
who like to recount the story of the young American who asked at the desk 
of the British Museum for a copy of the British constitution. The British 
constitution does not exist in tangible form. Thomas Paine once remarked 
that the British had no constitution.^® But the great works of Dicey, Taylor, 
Anson, and Ridges are living proof that this is not literally true. The British 
constitution, writes A. L. Lowell, 

is to be found in the statutes, in customs which are enforced and developed by 
the courts and form a part of the Common Law, and in customs strictly so called 
which have no legal validity whatever and cannot be enforced at law. These last 
are very appropriately called by Protessor Dicey the conventions of the consti¬ 
tutions.^® 

The British system is a historically evolved system, with a few documents 
serving as pegs upon which to hang customs and usages.®^ “At the end of 
the Revolution of 1688,’’ says Hannis Taylor, 

the written code had reached its completion; at that time the Great Charter, the 
Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Settlement, when taken 
together, defined the prerogatives of the crown, the privileges of parliament, and 
the rights of the subject with about as much precision as an American consti¬ 
tution now defines the relative rights and duties of the governors and the 
governed.^^ 

Inaccuracy of the Wntten-lJnwritten Distinction. The distinction between 
written and unwritten constitutions is not by any means an accurate one, 
for no modern constitution is wholly written nor wholly unwritten. In the 

27 See Anna Louise Stron>f, The New Soviet Constitution (New York: Henry Holt, 1937). 

28 The Life and Wor^s of Thomas Paine, edited by W M. Van dcr Weyde (10 vols., New 
Rochelle Thomas Paine National Historical Association, 1925), VI, 75 and 76. 

29 The Government of England, rev, ed. (2 vols. New York- Macmillan, 1919), I, 9. 

30, “Our constitution is ... a somewhat rambling structure, and, like a house which many 

successive owners have altered )ust so far as suited their immediate wants or the fashion of the 
time, It bears the marks of many hands, and is convenient rather than symmetrical.” Sec M. L, 
Gwver, Anions the Law and Cuitom of the Constitution, 5th ed (3 vols, Oxford- Clarendon 
Press, 1922), I, I, 

31 The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution (Boston: Houghton MifBin, 1904), 
pt II, pp. 437, 438. 
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far-off past, before the practice of inscribing laws originated, it was certainly 
possible to have a completely unwritten constitution.®^ 

Let us look at the British Constitution. Parts of it, including the Great 
Charter (1215), the Petition of Right (1628), and the Bill of Rights (1688), 
are written documents as tangible as the Soviet Constitution of 1936. But 
those three documents are not, by any means, the British Constitution nor 
even a major portion of it. The ministry, the cabinet, the prime minister, 
ministerial responsibility, “confidence” of the House of Commons in the 
Government, the king-in-council relations, and the rule on dissolution of 
Parliament are important phases of the Constitution that are found only in 
the customs of the realm. The British Constitution is, in fact, both un¬ 
written and written. 

The French Constitution of 1875 is commonly classified as a written con¬ 
stitution, yet it comprises but three short constitutional “laws,” expressed in 
fewer than fifteen hundred words. Though admittedly brief, the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, almost a hundred years older, is four times as 
long. As a result of their genius for brevity, the French have had to rely 
upon conventions and customs to elaborate their written document. So, in a 
very real sense, a large part of that French Constitution existed outside of 
this document. 

The Constitution of the United States, the written document, is not the 
American constitution. The former is but the nucleus of the latter. Several 
of our most important political institutions such as parties and cabinet, have 
no constitutional basis. They have become a part of the constitution through 
custom and precedent. 

Since 1796, when General Washington voluntarily stepped aside, the non- 
eligibility of a person to be three times elected President had been regarded 
as a fundamental principle of the unwritten constitution, but the recent 
re-election (1940) of President Franklin D. Roosevelt for a third term must 
be interpreted as having voided that principle.®® 

32. One of the staunchest advocates of obscurantism was the French Catholic reactionist, 
Joseph Marie dc Maistre, who believed that a constitution is of divine origin and any attempt 
of mere man to construct one is damnable usurpation of God’s authority. His contempt for 
written constitutions is revealed in four propositions which he formulated. 

“I. The roots of political constitutions exist before all written laws. 

“II. A constitutional law is only and can only be the development or tlic sanction of a pre¬ 
existing unwritten law. 

“III. That which is most essential, most intrinsically constitutional and really fundamental, 
IS never w'nttcn, nor can it be. 

“IV. The weakness and fragility of a written constitution vary directly as the number of its 
articles.’’ Essai sur It prtncipt gtnerateur dts constitutions polttiques (1814); quoted in Wm. A. 
Dunning, Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer (New York- Macmillan, 1920), p. 192, 
and Borgeaud, Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions, trans. C. D. Hazen (New York: 
Macmillan, 1895), pp. 36, 37. 

33. Upon the importance of these unwritten conventions, C. G. Tiedeman writes: "The 
Federal Consutuuon contains only a declaration of the fundamental and most general prin- 
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Flexible and Inflexible Constitutions, The differences between flexible and 
inflexible constitutions are decidedly relative, for there never was a com¬ 
pletely inflexible one nor a completely flexible one.®^ Were there completely 
inflexible constitutions, only revolution could solve serious political ques¬ 
tions in states where they existed; were there completely flexible ones, insti¬ 
tutions in states where they existed would scarcely have a continuous funda¬ 
mental character. The important factor is that a constitution should be 
suflkiently permanent to withstand the immediate demands of controversial 
issues, and sufficiently elastic to permit change after the citizenry has come to 
a reasoned and final decision in favor of the proposed alteration. As a 
veteran scholar once said, “A constitution should be a road and not a gate!” 
It should be the instrument under which a people solves its difficulties not 
too easily, not too early, but solves them nevertheless without the evils at¬ 
tendant upon civil strife. 

Great Britain’s is a flexible constitution, though constitutions of states 
like republican France and Germany, which permitted amendment of written 
constitutions by formal legislative action, ought also to be so classified. The 
necessity for popular approval, with unusual majorities, makes for relative 
inflexibility. 

THE EXTENSION OF CONSTITUTIONALISM 

The attempt to provide “regularized restraint” upon officers is the essence 
of constitutional government. All written and some unwritten constitutions 
seek to achieve this orderly limitation upon governmental power and officer 
discretion.*’^''^ As it emerged in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
democracy emphasized this constitutional desideratum. The integrity of the 
individual citizen was enhanced to the degree that he was protected from 
governmental caprice. 

In general, constitutional restraint has come from three distinct doctrines: 


ciplt's of constitutional law, while the real living constitutional law—that which the people 
arc m.ulc to feel around and about them, controlling the exercise of power by government and 
protecting the minority from the tyranny of the majority—the flesh and blood of the Con¬ 
stitution, instead of its skeleton, is here, as elsewhere, unwritten; not to be found in the in¬ 
strument promulgated bv a constitutional convention, but in the decisions of the courts and 
acts of the legislature, which arc published and enacted in the enforcement of the written con¬ 
stitution ” Quoted m Horwill, op ett, p 23. 

34 James Bryce defined a flexible constitution as one "capable at any moment of being 
bent or turned, expanded or contracted ” Sec his American Commonwealth, 3rd ed. (2 vols., 
New York- Macmillan, 1893), I, 360 A rigid constitution, wrote Bryce, is "one which cannot 
bo bent or twisted by the action of the legislature, but stands stiff and solid, opposing a stubborn 
resistance to the attacks of any majority who may desire to transgress or evade its provisions.” 

35 For general treatments on constitutional government, sec Carl J. Friedrich, ConsUtu- 
tional Government and Politics (New York- Harper, 1937), pp. xvi, 591; Woodrow Wilson, 
Constitutional Government in the United States (New York: Columbia University Press, 1911), 
pp. VII, 236; I. Allen Smith, The Growth and Decadence of ConstttuUonal Government (New 
York: Holt, 1930), pp. xvii, 300. 
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(i) division and dispersion of governmental power both geographically and 
functionally, as in the United States;^® (2) limitation of unitary govern¬ 
ment by strict constitutional provisions, as in republican France and (3) 
reliance upon ministerial responsibility to a popularly-elected parliamentary 
body, as in Great Britain.^® Some constitutional systems may employ two 
of these techniques, as Switzerland does and France did. 

The extension of mechanics for constitutional government has been 
achieved by emulation and by force. The essentially verbatim importation 
of the United States Constitution by the Latin-American republics in the 
early part of the nineteenth century was voluntary upon their part.'"’'* How¬ 
ever well-intentioned, the importation failed to secure citizen protection in 
those states in the same degree that the Constitution does in the United States. 
Transplanted constitutions may not thrive in the strange political soil of the 
importing states. For instance, despite the United States Constitution’s strict 
curbs upon presidential powers, the Latin-American presidents soon became 
despotic in their administrations. In many cases, constitutions which declared 
presidents ineligible for re-election were amended by presidential decree to 
remove the disqualification. Other equally arbitrary violations reduced the 
constitutions to the status of property of the parties in power. If the public 
support of the constitution is inferior to that of a political party or of an 
ambitious leader, the constitution will not serve to protect citizens from the 
caprice of that party or that leader. 

The finest example of the geographic extension of constitutional govern¬ 
ment by armed force lies in the conquest of Europe by Napoleon from 1799 
to 1804. From republics, the French conqueror converted most of these satel¬ 
lite states into subservient monarchies, but each existed under the authority 
of a written constitution.**'^ “The story of Bonapartist constitutionalism,” 
says an*erudite English scholar, 

was very much the same everywhere. Republics one and indivisible on the model 
of 1795 were succeeded by republics dependent and variable on the model of 
1799, and these in turn gave place to monarchies consanguineous and subservient 
on the model of 1802-4.^* 

36. See Chapter 7. 

37. Sec Chapter 9 

38. Sec Chapter 14. 

39. For Larin American constitutions, see Jose Ignacio Ro(Jric]Ucz, Amertcan Constitutions 

(2 vols., Washington: Government Printing Office, 1906) and B. Mirkinc-Guetzevitch, Les 
constitution dcs nations Amertcaincs (Pans Dclagravc, 1932) Some of these constitutions arc 
to be found in Walter F. Dodd, Modern Constitutions (2 vols, Chicago, Chicago University 
Press, 1908). ' 

40. For a succinct discussion of the Napoleonic crusade for constitutional government, sec 
John A. Hawgood, Modern Constitutions since 1787 (New York: Van Nostrand, 1939), 
chap. M. 

41. Ibid., p. 81. 
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The doctrine of ministerial responsibility—developed by Great Britain in 
the eighteenth century—became the cardinal feature of many European con¬ 
stitutions after the fall of Napoleon in 1815. France, Belgium, Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and, later, the Balkan states adopted constitutions that, in degree, 
placed the executive under the nominal control of the parliamentary author¬ 
ity. Yet, as with the Latin-American importation of the United States 
dispersed-power model, some of these new converts to ministerial responsi¬ 
bility, without the long experience of the Anglo-Saxon people in popular 
traditions, found it impossible to force resignation of governments which 
had failed to receive the “confidence” of parliament. 

Following the first World War, the succcssion^^ and re-created states'*^ 
adopted constitutions that featured both the strong unitarism of the Napo¬ 
leonic constitutionalism and the principle of ministerial responsibility of the 
British model. But in governmental functioning, many of these states, be¬ 
cause of the increasingly intolerant demands of emergent nationalism, were 
unable to extend protection to individual citizens or organized minorities 
or to implement the principle of ministerial responsibility. 

ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF WRITTEN CONSTITUTIONS 

Though no two written constitutions are ever identical, there are certain 
provisions that are common to most of them. 

Bill of Rights. Since the rise of constitutionalism, the protection of indi¬ 
viduals against possible governmental tyranny—by such guarantees as free¬ 
dom of speech, press, assembly, and religious belief, and prohibition against 
deprivation of “life, liberty, or property without due process of law”—has 
found its place in most written constitutions. The “Fathers” of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States neglected to include such guarantees. There is evi¬ 
dence that the framers believed that these rights would be secured, .without 
specific guarantees, by the constitutional system provided. However, popular 
clamor, no doubt accelerated by the momentous struggle for liberty then rag¬ 
ing in France, fruited in the addition of the first ten amendments in 1791. 
The first eight of these amendments comprise the national bill of rights. 

The bill of rights of the American state constitutions were practically 
completed by the end of the Jacksonian era. And though they arc still under¬ 
going general revision in constitutional conventions, the constitutions of 
some states retain this section unchanged, after the lapse of more than a 
hundred years. However, the constitutions that were framed during the era 
of Populist revolt placed greater emphasis upon this essential feature. 

42 Austria, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, 
and Finland 

43. Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, and Germany. 
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The most elaborate enumeration of rights—covered in fifty-seven articles 
—v^as inscribed by liberty-hungry Germans in the Weimar Constitution of 
1919. The necessity for using over thirty-five hundred words to say what is 
said in one-tenth that number in many other written constitutions de¬ 
rived primarily from the absence in Germany of historical court precedents 
on protection of individuals against governmental caprice. 

The latest experiment in alteration of the usual pattern appears in the 
new Russian constitution. Sixteen articles present the rights that are deemed 
essential to a socialist society, the most noteworthy of which are “the right 
to work,” “the right to rest,” “the right to material security in old age and 
also in case of sickness or loss of capacity to work,” and “the right to educa¬ 
tion.” Though public policy in some capitalist states may well have inferred 
that these rights exist, they had not, with the exception of that relating to 
education, found their way into written constitutions. 

Vramewor\ of Government. The primary purpose of a constitution is to 
delegate sovereign authority for the creation of a government. The form of 
that government will be determined by the provisions relating to the legisla¬ 
tive, the executive, and the judicial functions. Each of these three depart¬ 
ments is usually treated in a separate article. The powers of each are out¬ 
lined in specific provisions, together wdth the terms, tenure, manner of 
selection, and qualifications of officers. In the earlier written constitutions 
more attention was given to the framework of government than to any 
other subject. 

Administrative Organization. Since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when governmental intervention became an accepted doctrine of democratic 
government, constitutions have steadily increased in length. Authority was 
granted for the creation of many administrative agencies, such as public 
service corporations, boards of education, workmen’s compensation com¬ 
missions, and departments of labor and industry. No doubt, these could 
generally have been achieved through the enactment of organic laws, but 
the popular distrust of legislatures and existing constitutional impediments 
demanded their inclusion in constitutions. Such policy led to confusion 
regarding the distinction between constitutions and laws or statutes. As a 
result, many American State constitutions, for instance, present materials 
that are to be found only in the statute books of other states. As a good 
example of this cluttering the constitution with statuory matter, the Louisi¬ 
ana constitution sets forth, in detail, the procedure that shall be followed 
by the administrative agency regulating public service corporations. 

Amendment. Though usually very briefly, in comparison to the other 
features, most constitutions make provision for their future amendment or 
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revision. They furnish a method for reasonable and peaceable change. As this 
subject is discussed below in connection with the development of constitu¬ 
tions, no more need be said here. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONS 

Informal Growth. Constitutions must grow, according to Lord Brougham, 

if they arc of any value; they have roots, they ripen, they endure. . . . Those that 
arc fashioned [a priori] resemble painted sticks, planted in the ground, as I have 
seen in other countries what are called trees of liberty. They strike no root, bear 
no fruit, swiftly decay, and ere long perish.**^ 

This observation may indeed be true, but it offers no formula for the 
growth of constitutions. The political convictions of a people are the roots 
of constitutional development. Therefore, those states with unwritten con¬ 
stitutions will extend them without being aware of it, for constitutions are 
fundamental rules upon which there is preponderant agreement. The rights 
of Englishmen ^were already in exivStence before King John was pulled up 
short at Runnymede.'*’'^ James Otis and other patriots emphasized their pre¬ 
existing and inalienable rights as Englishmen in opposing what they re¬ 
garded as Parliament’s unconstitutional use of authority.**® Thus, these 
accretions to unwritten constitutions are generally unnoticed until some at¬ 
tempt is made to deny them, after which history leaves a written document 
as evidence. But it is the evidence of an already existing constitution and 
not of a new one. 

On the other hand, as we have pointed out, states which live under 
written constitutions are not free from this development of fundamental 
institutions through usage and custom. In the United States, the political 
party system became an accepted part of our constitution through the neces¬ 
sity for canalizing political opinions in an effective manner. One can only 
speculate as to the collective behavior if the government should seek to 
abolish parties on the grounds that they are not authorized in the written 
constitution. King John, Charles I, and George III would indeed be re¬ 
garded as tyrants of pygmy stature in comparison to the leader who would 

44. Works (it vols , London- GnlTin, 1855-1861), XI, xxi; J W. Garner, Introduction to 
Political Science (New York- American Book Co, 1910), p. 402 

45 Strictly speaking, the Magna Charta is not a primary pan of the British constitution. 
It is only the tangible evidence of the refusal of Englishmen to permit continued violation of 
their constitution in 1215 The same may be said of the Bill of Rights and other documents 
of that constitution "The Bill of Rights (1688), after reciting the various ways in which 
James II had infringed upon the liberties of the subject,” declared against such infringements 
ir< the future. Sec E. W, Ridges, Constitutional Law in England (London: Stevens & Sons, 
1905), p. 8. 

46. James Otis asserted that "our ancestors, as British subjects, and we their descendants, as 
British subjects, were entitled to all these rights by the British constitution. . . .” [Speech on 
Writs of Assistance] 
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seek to perpetrate such “unconstitutionar* extirpation of a primary part of 
the American constitution.**^ 

Legislative Elaboration. Much has been written of the extension of the 
constitution by legislative authority. Yet, strictly speaking legislatures do 
not actually extend the constitution, except as they may usurp power which 
IS not delegated to them. In that case, they are performing the function of 
constituent assemblies, which function is permitted in many of the world’s 
states. In the United States, judicial review is utilized to prevent this legisla¬ 
tive usurpation of power. The enactment of proper statutes under the con¬ 
stitution should not be viewed as developing the constitution. Statutes which 
in effect extend the constitution would never, unless they should arise in an 
antagonistic case, come to a court for its decision. The extension would be 
achieved by popular consent. Also, the failure of the legislature to regulate 
human behavior in a field in which the constitution gives it authority is not 
a reasonable argument against its future authority to do so. 

Judicial Interpretation. Strictly speaking, even in the United States, the 
judiciary is not an instrument for extending the constitution, even though 
it may truly be said to develop the constitutional law of the National State. 
The courts simply apply the law to the constitution. They may consent to 
strictly new regulations, but such act does not extend the constitution. At 
best, it is only the more elaborate definition of constitutional power. Many 
scholars have assumed that, by judicial approval, the constitutional power 
of Congress to regulate interstate commerce has been enlarged. It is true 
that new objects of such commerce have been regulated by act of Congress 
or by rule of the Interstate Commerce Commission, yet the grant of power 
of 1789, as set forth in the written constitution, has not been altered in the 
slightest since that date. 

The number of concrete subjects coming under congressional regulation 
is no evidence of constitutional extension. For instance, the interstate trans¬ 
portation of persons and goods by railroads and other common earners is, 
under the Constitution, clearly within the regulatory authority of Congress, 
and if there had been railroads in 1790, that power could have been ex¬ 
ercised. Telegraph, telephone, and radio messages come within this interstate 
definition. The courts created neither the Constitution nor the radio; they 
merely declared that the sending of radio-electric waves, with their poten¬ 
tiality for crossing state boundaries, brought radio transmission within the 
constitutional authority of Congress. The power to regulate has no relation 

47. Charles Beard observes that “the most complete revolution in our political system has 
not been brought about by amendments or by statutes but by the customs of political parties in 
operating the machinery of government.” American Government and Politics, 2nd ed. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1914), p. 72. 
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to the degree to which it is exercised. The latter depends upon the conscience 
of the regulatory body. If the authority be clearly granted, the regulatory 
body has full discretion as to how far it may exercise it for the public wel¬ 
fare. Discretion in the exercise of power should not be confused with author¬ 
ity for the exercise of power. 

Formal Amendment. Most written constitutions contain specific pro¬ 
visions relative to amendment procedure. Alteration or even replacement of 
constitutions is thereby possible without the perils and irritation of recurrent 
political crisis.*^ Seven American state constitutions of the Revolutionary 
period, experiments at best, contained no such provisions.^® Any change in 
the written text of these constitutions was accomplished by revolution, peace¬ 
ful though it may have been. The constitution makers of that era were 
imbued with the universal premises of the natural rights philosophy and 
they doubtless believed it possible to construct a constitution that would 
continue through the ages without the necessity for change. Their first con¬ 
cern was to protect the citizen from governmental tyranny. Thereafter, these 
stalwart “free” citizens, through the condition of equal status, would lift 
themselves and the state by the fulcrum of personal energy and resourceful¬ 
ness. A constitution was, therefore, only a ladder by which the face of the 
cliff might be negotiated. 

Two methods of formal amendment arc practiced among the states of the 
world. One is by definitive action of the legislative assembly; the other is 
by popular approval of the voting citizenry. 

AMENDMENT BY LEGISLATIVE ACTION. Amendment of constitutions is, of 
course, the product of the exercise of constituent power or sovereignty. Con¬ 
stituent power should always be distinguished from legislative (law-making) 
power, in that the former creates the latter. We must not lapse into the 
confusion of implying that the creature may uncreatc the creator. In pre- 
Hitler France, for instance, this distinction between constituent and legisla¬ 
tive powers lay in the place and the form of assembly. To amend the consti¬ 
tution, the members of the senate and of the chamber of deputies met in 

48. Condorcet viewed provision for amendment as equal in importance to the grant of 
constitutional power The demand for change waged a continuous struggle against stability. 
“The right to change the system of government, he declared, was the most important guarantee 
of progress, otherwise mankind would be ‘condemned to eternal infancy’ . . . future genera¬ 
tions would become the victims of the errors of their predecessors or of changing conditions. 
Therefore, methods of amending a constitution were as important as the systems of govern¬ 
ment which were already established ’’ Sec J. S. Shapiro, Condorcct and the Rise of Ltbercdism 
in France (New York* Harcourt, Brace, 1934), pp. 126, 127. 

49. New York (1777), Virginia (1776), North Carolina, South Carolina (1776), Pennsyl¬ 
vania (1790), New Jersey (1776), New Hampshire (1776). Sec J. Q. Dealey, Growth of 
American State Constitutions (Boston* Ginn & Co., 1915), ch. 3. 
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joint session in the famous hall of Versailles. Sitting there, and as a single 
body, the French legislators were clothed with constituent power.®® They 
had no such power while sitting in Paris. Several European states, as well 
as four early American states, have followed this practice without requiring 
removal to a special meeting place.®^ 

The German constitution of 1919 provided that the National Assembly 
could by a two-thirds vote amend the constitution, but the National Council 
(upper chamber) might force submission of the proposal to a national ref¬ 
erendum.®^ Thus, there was in Germany an admixture of the legislative 
and popular-election methods. However, this Weimar Constitution was 
promulgated by the convention which drafted it, which means that its 
authority was constituent. When Adolf Hitler came to power, he purged 
the Reichstag of many members objectionable to him and his Nazi program. 
Thereafter, he proceeded to secure from the remaining members authority to 
rule by decree. As we write, the status of the German constitution is very 
much in doubt. Purged of many constitutionally elected members, the Reich¬ 
stag which voted the plenitudo potestatis can scarcely be regarded as the 
constitutional German Reichstag. Being without authority, it could not 
delegate authority to Hitler. Therefore, we must assume that, through the 
acquiescence of the German people in the rule of the Hitler regime, the 
Weimar Constitution was overthrown and a new unwritten one substituted 
for it. 

Other constitutions, such as Norway formerly had,®® require that no 
amendment shall be added except after being approved by two successive 
sessions of the diet or legislative houses. Some American state constitutions 
impose the restriction that constitutional conventions may not be called 
except under the above condition. In Belgium, the former national legisla¬ 
ture, after three times approving a proposal to amend, with intervals of 
fifteen days each between the second and first, and the third and second 
approvals, was legally dissolved and new elections were proclaimed. The 
new legislature could thereafter effect the proposed amendment. The intent 
behind these restrictions is, of course, to prevent too hasty decision. 

50. when a proposal to amend the constitution was presented, each chamber had to approve 
a )omt session to decide the question. Thus, cither house might prevent amendment by refusing 
to vote for a joint session. 

51. Four early American state constitutions—Georgia (1777), Maryland (1776), Delaware 
(1776), and South Carolina (1778)—vested the amendment power in the legislature. -The 
Maryland constitution endured for seventy-five years without revision. See J. Q. Dcaley, op. 
cit., p. 33. 

52. Rcn^ Brunet, The New German Constitution (New York. Knopf, 1923), p. 314. 

53. Borgeaud, Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions, traivs. by C. D. Hazen (New 
York: Macmillan, 1895), PP- 100-2. 
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AMENDMENT BY POPULAR AND SEMI-POPULAR RATIFICATION. The prOCcdurC 

for proposing constitutional alterations is not overly important. The Jap¬ 
anese permit only the emperor to offer amendments to their so-called consti¬ 
tution. From this quintessence of exclusiveness, the methodology extends, in 
the most advanced democratic states, to the opposite extreme—to private citi¬ 
zens! In Japan, this privilege is the monopoly of the government; in Oregon 
the lowliest citizen may exercise it. The popular initiative method functions 
through the securing of voter signatures upon petitions. This technique is 
employed in Switzerland*'^^ and in thirteen states of the American fed¬ 
eralism.®**^ 

AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. Popular ratifica¬ 
tion may not he employed in the amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. State legislatures, sitting as constituent assemblies, or constit¬ 
uent delegate conventions may ratify amendments, but there is no legal 
manner in which proposed amendments may be submitted directly to the 
voters of the several States. Article V provides two methods of proposing 
amendments—in Congress and in a national constitutional convention 
brought into being through Congress, upon the call of two-thirds of the 
states. The Constitution itself was proposed in a convention, but none of the 
twenty-one amendments (1789-1940) has derived from such source.®® All 
have originated in Congress. 

Two methods for ratifying proposed changes are also provided in the 
same article—by approval in the legislatures of three-fourths of the States 
and by approval in three-fourths of the States by ratification conventions 
called for that purpose. The first twenty amendments were ratified by state 
legislatures, sitting as constituent bodies. The twenty-first amendment was 
ratified by thirty-six conventions. No other methods of ratification may be 
used.®^ 

AMENDMENT OF AMERICAN STATE CONSTITUTIONS. Three general methods 
for proposing amendments are practiced among the American states, though 
only a few use all three. Amendments may be proposed (i) by the legisla- 


54 Ihid., chap. 4; Raymond Leslie Buell and others, Democratic Governments in Europe 
(New York* Nelson, 1935), PP 581-3. R. C Brooks, Government and Politics oj Switzerland 
(New York World Book Co, 1018), chap 14. 

55. The requisite percentage of voter signatures varies from 8% to 15%. See Brooke Graves, 
American State Government (Boston Heath, 1936), p. 66, and Austin F Macdonald, American 
State Government and Administration, rev ed (New York: Crowell, 1940), pp, 76, 77. 

56 The amendments proposed from 1789 to 1889 are to be found in H. V. Ames, “The 
Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the United States During the First Century of its 
History,” Annual Report of the American Historical Assoaation (Washington, 1896), II. 
From 1789 to 1929, some 1,370 proposals to amend were formally presented to one or the 
other house of Congress. See M. A. Musmanno, “Proposed Amendments to the Constitution," 
70th Congress, and Session, House Doc. No. 551 (1929). 

57. Dillon V. Gloss, 256 U. S. 368. 
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ture, (2) by a constitutional convention created for that specific purpose, and 
(3) poptilar initiative. The first and third methods are used for partial 
revision, for the addition of fugitive amendments.'*® The constitutionahcon- 
vention technicjue is employed for original creation or for wholesale and 
general revision.®® 

Each of the state constitutions, except that of Delaware,®® requires that 
amendments must be adopted in popular referendum elections. Legislative 
proposals may be submitted in special or general elections,®^ depending 
upon the will of the governor. The recommendations of constitutional con¬ 
ventions are submitted in special elections.®“ Initiative proposals arc sub¬ 
mitted either in special 01 general elections. Some state constitutions require 
that such proposals shall not be legally ratified unless they receive, individ¬ 
ually, an absolute majority of all votes in the election, which means that if 
a citizen fails to vote on a proposed amendment in reality he votes against 
it. This is called the silent vote. The requirement is intended to prevent 
the amendment of the constitution by an insignificant fraction of the state’s 
citizenry.®® 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


The Interpretation of the Law 


WHAT IS LAW? 

POLITICAL society rests upon the assumptions that the welfare of mem¬ 
bers of the community is identical and that the common welfare is best 
served by the conformance of all people to a pattern which molds human 
conduct. “Law” is a name applied to uniform principles which are acknowl¬ 
edged to be the rules of human conduct. “Law” measures the behavior of 
persons, in all of its social aspects, by one standard which is fixed and 
known. There are several kinds of laws. There are moral laws, which have 
to do with the individual’s motives and impulses, and social laws, which 
find expression in common habits, usage, custom, and tradition. Both of 
these types of law find their sanction in or derive their authority for enforce¬ 
ment from public opinion. Political laws, on the other hand, are framed by 
the state and are enforced by agents of the state. Penalties for violations of 
political law likewise are imposed by the state. 

One group of political philosophers denies that this type of law is always 
deliberately and entirely “framed by the state,” maintaining that custom 
and tradition are also responsible for political laws. Still others insist that 
political law is at least partially derived from “natural law”—a reservoir 
of fundamental principles of justice binding between man and man, such 
as the right of every man to the fruits of his own labor, of which no other 
person can rightfully deprive him. It is certain that custom and tradition 
were the earliest source of law and that the pressure of public opinion and 
“natural law” continue to be important factors in determining what shall be 
“law”; but the conclusion'of Professor R. G. Gcttcll that they “do not 
become law, in the pohtical sense, until they are sanctioned by the state” 
commends itself to those of us who desire to understand and appreciate the 
realities in practical politics. His theory can be clearly illustrated by the social 
custom or habit of veering to the right when one meets another person on 
the street. Disregard of this custom may cause inconvenience or result in 
accident, and ordinarily no damages could be collected in court by the 
person who turned to the left and thus violated the social custom; it would 
probably be ruled that he had failed to exercise intelligent and reasonable 
care in walking. However, when the social habit acquires sufficient im- 
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portance to demand legislative endorsement, a “law” emerges which, for 
instance, may require persons driving vehicles to turn to the right when 
they meet vehicles moving in the opposite direction, and impose penalties 
for infractions. Law is made and administered by man, not by Nature or 
Heaven. It is “the command of an authorized public organ acting within 
the sphere of its legal competence and in the method legally prescribed.” ^ 

KINDS OF LAW 

In every state there exists some sort of constitution, whether it be written 
or unwritten, or a combination of these two. To the extent that the consti¬ 
tution is written, definite and tangible provision is made for the machinery 
of government, and the powers of government are described and possibly 
also limited in a “bill of rights” ‘which enumerates the “natural and inalien¬ 
able rights” of cidzens and residents of the country. 

Constitutional Law. However, “constitutional law” comprises a large body 
of unwritten law. Precedents, governmental habits and customs, and pro¬ 
cedures which conform to, or actually give substance to, the “spirit of the 
constitution” weigh heavily in any appraisal of its meaning. In the words 
of John Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1819: 

A constitution, to contain an accurate detail of all the subdivisions of which 
its great powers will admit, and of all the means by which they may be carried 
into execution, would partake of the prolixity of a legal code, and could scarcely 
be embraced by the human mind,^ 

which is merely \o say that powers which government should have in order 
to function properly may be implied and added to those powers which are 
expressly conferred upon it. Government in either its expressed or implied 
function also possesses power which is implicit in the mere fact of its 
existence, and which it may exercise without demonstrating its justification. 

In the United States, where the federal system of government operates 
with enumerated powers granted by the Constitution to the National Gov¬ 
ernment, the interpretation of inherent powers of government is questio led 
because of the efforts of the Federal Government to control business activ¬ 
ities allegedly beyond its range of enumerated, expressed, or implied powers. 
A recent ruling of the Supreme Court differentiated thus between the 
Federal Government’s powers in domestic and foreign affairs: 

The broad statement that the Federal government can exercise no powers ex¬ 
cept those specifically enumerated in the Constitution and such implied powers 
as are necessary and proper to carry into effect the enumerated powers is cate- 

1, Gcttcll, Political Science (Boston: Ginn, 1933), pp. 160-2. 

2. McCulloch V. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316, 1819. 
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gorically true only in respect of our internal affairs. . . . The investment of . . . 
powers of external sovereignty did not depend upon the afl&rmativc grants of 
the Constitution.® 

In unitary governments this distinction would not arise and inherent powers 
would not be challenged on this issue of “constitutional law” which is “the 
law that governs the state.” ^ 

Statute Law. Other kinds of law by means of which the state governs its 
people are statute law, common law, rules of equity, and administrative law. 
“Statute law” is definitively formulated and promulgated by acknowledged 
agencies of the state. Usually we think of it as emanating from legislatures 
constituted for that primary purpose. In countries which follow the demo¬ 
cratic form of government the executive department plays a subordinate 
part in the legislative process; in more absolute governments, whether 
labeled Fascist, Nazi, Soviet, or totalitarian, the lead is taken by the execu¬ 
tive and the legislature is relegated to the role of supine acquiescence. The 
issuance of decrees, edicts, and fiats without even nominal legislative con 
currence is in the province of statute law and is to be distinguished from 
administrative law. 

Common Law. “Common law,” as we in the United States know it, orig¬ 
inated in medieval England when the royal judges on circuit tried 
to ascertain prevailing custom in a locality in order to decide cases in 
accordance with that custom. And so originated jury trials in which persons 
presumably familiar with the facts of the case and acquainted with the 
reliability of witnesses were called into service. In effect the habits of the 
community came to have official sanction which slowly crystallized into a 
form of “law.” Whenever a case arose involving circumstances similar to 
those of an earlier one, the judges were inclined to follow the precedent 
established by the previous case, unless that decision was believed to be in¬ 
correct or conditions had so changed as to render it no longer reasonably 
applicable. Thus, there was considerable flexibility in the matter of law 
until ultimately even the common law fell into certain moulds and became 
inflexible and at times unfair or socially undesirable. 

Judges then resorted to “equity,” which afforded relief when none could 
be had at law. Injunction proceedings come within this classification, and 
arc resorted to to prevent actions which might be injurious to persons or 
property instead of awaiting the uncertain and frequently tardy outcome of 
suits at law. Now we find that equity, like common law, has become some¬ 
what congealed, with consequent occasional distortion of justice. 

3. United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation, 299 U. S. 304, 1936. 

4. R. M. Maciver, The Modern State (Oxford University Press, 1928), p. 250. 
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Administrative Law, “Administrative law” consists of rules and regula¬ 
tions drafted and promulgated by executive and administrative agencies of 
government under the authorization of constitutional and statute law. The 
complexities of modern governmental functions and services make it in¬ 
creasingly difficult for legislative bodies to insert into statutes detailed pro¬ 
visions which must be made adaptable to changing circumstances or 
conditions. The Federal Emergency Banking Relief Act of March 9, 1933, 
designed “To Provide Relief in the Existing National Emergency in Bank¬ 
ing and for other Purposes,” empowered the President to regulate trans¬ 
actions in credit, currency, gold and silver, and foreign exchange. Thereunder 
Executive Order No. 6558 was issued January 15, 1934, to 

. . . prescribe . . . regulations for receiving gold on consignment for sale . . . 
[to] the United States mints and assay offices. . . . The Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and empowered to issue such regulations as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Executive order.® 

THE RULE OF LAW 

Not only must the supremacy of law be acknowledged in government 
but observance of law by government is essential for the preservation of the 
rights of persons in their contact with government. Public officers who arc 
charged with the enforcement of law must be required to obey the law 
which they so zealously enforce upon others. It is somewhat disconcerting 
and disillusioning to attempt to square the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and Citizen of August 26, 1789 with the excesses committed in the 
name of Liberty, SgalitS, fratermte, or Adolf Hitler’s professions of deep 
concern for the rights of minorities—specifically German minorities in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia—with the treatment accorded Polish and Czech 
minorities in Greater Germany. Also, it must be clearly realized that the 
adoption of a written constitution is, in itself, insufficient to maintain a rule 
of law. The history of Venezuela, and of several other Latin-American states, 
discloses that 

. . . force had come to be recognized as the only means by which power was 
secured and held, and revolution was not only the sole remedy for bad govern¬ 
ment, but the one means by which a change of officials could be effected.® 

When the United States Government confiscated the Arlington estate of 
General Robert E. Lee for default of taxes, officers of the Government so 
discriminated against the Lee heirs as to prevent their bidding against the 

5, R. K. Gooch, Manual of Government in the United States (New York* Van Nostraml 
Co, 1939). PP- 487-8. 

6 . D. G. Munro, The Five Republics of Central America (New York Oxford University 
Press, 1918), p. 187. 
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Government in the sale of the property. After the Government had thus 
acquired “legal” possession of the property, a portion of it was transformed 
into the Arlington National Cemetery, but financial compensation was 
awarded to the heirs with Supreme Court condemnation of the public 
officials who had connived at the transaction: “No man in this country is 
so high that he is above the law. No officer of the law may set that law at 
defiance with impunity. All the officers of the government ... are the crea¬ 
tures of the law, and are bound to obey it.”^ 

Hobbes' Theory, One caustic school of political theory adheres to Hobbes’ 
philosophy that the sovereign will of a state is nothing more, nor less, than 
the will of some real person or persons who happen to be in positions of 
authority. That person or group, therefore, is invested with supreme power 
and actually is unrestrained by any human law. It is controlled only by its 
own reason. Justice becomes identical with the interests of that part of the 
whole people which constitutes the governing body of the state, and the 
members of which have somewhat the same status as preferred stockholders 
in a corporation. In a capitalistic state, a rule of law would reflect the inter¬ 
ests of the wealthy. There are people who would place the United States 
under Republican Party administrations in this category. A militaristic state 
such as Japan identifies the rule of law with the demands of a powerful 
army and navy. The rule of law, in other words, means the reign of persons 
who are able to say what the law is or shall be, and who secure for them¬ 
selves immunity from its severity. 

If this realistic concept of law and justice is accurate, we are being hood¬ 
winked in our naive belief that law is a body of commands expressing the 
will of the whole people and applying equally to all. The more ardent advo¬ 
cates of popular government will decline to be depressed by the substantial 
foundation which docs exist for pessimism. They will, on the other hand, 
find comfort in the belief that it is neither inevitable nor necessary for all 
government to descend to the level of serving the self-interest of unsocial 
groups. They have confidence in the ultimate ability of the people of a state 
to achieve and maintain a government which is free from domination of 
privilege. Any of us who has observed the flouting of “No Parking” ad¬ 
monitions by intrenched-in-privilege owners of automobiles left beside the 
very post on which the sign is displayed must be aware of the challenge 
therein presented. We may well wonder if what is law to some should not 
be law to others. 

Executive Selection of Laws for Enforcement. Another element in the rule 
of law is executive or administrative discretion in the selection of those laws 

7. Uniud States v. Lee, 106 U. S. 196, i88a. 
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which are enforced. At any given time in the practice of government a con¬ 
siderable number of laws are allowed to lie dormant, usually because of the 
social philosophy of the executive, lack of adequate funds or staff, multi¬ 
plicity of legislation, unenforceable sumptuary prohibitions, or unwillingness 
on the part of those in office to incur the political disfavor which might 
accompany strict enforcement. During the administration of Governor Earle 
in Pennsylvania (1934-38) the State Police were not only prevented from 
enforcing laws protecting private anthracite coal property from “bootleg” 
mining operations by which unemployed miners openly took thousands of 
tons of coal from deposits which they did not own, but they were dis¬ 
couraged from zealous preservation of public order by the transfer of com¬ 
manding officers who performed their duty in that respect on the occasion 
of the Berkshire Knitting Mill* strike at Reading. In Michigan Governor 
Murphy, with the encouragement of the President of the United States, 
refused to take action against labor tactics which seriously injured the 
automobile industry in Flint. Governors of other States chose to curry 
favor with politically powerful labor groups which openly violated laws 
designed to protect property, notably by “sitdown strikes.” The Apex Hos¬ 
iery Company brought suit for Sherman Act triple damages against Branch 
I of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers for injury to its plant 
in Philadelphia. Federal Judge Kirkpatrick’s charge to the jury was: “There 
is no dispute that the sitdown was illegal and criminal, in violation of the 
laws of Pennsylvania, and no one could ever say a sitdown strike was legal.” 
April 3, 1939, $237,310.85 damages was awarded, which automatically tripled 
to $711,932.55 under the law. This award was set aside by the Third United 
States Circuit Court, November 30, 1939, on the ground that the Sherman 
and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts had been wrongly applied against the union, 
but Judge Biggs declared that the testimony disclosed 

. . . the existence of the sitdown strike in its most aggravated and illegal form. . . . 
Judicial condemnation of such tactics cannot be too severe. . . . We entertain 
no doubt that the . . . [union] should be compelled in the appropriate forum to 
answer in damages. . . . The . . . [company] must seek relief in the courts of 
Pennsylvania. 

The law docs not lose its character through failure of enforcement, how¬ 
ever. And a law remains a law whether we deem it just or not. The vigor 
and enthusiasm with which laws arc executed, therefore, depend upon the 
Executive’s sympathy with them, his interpretation of them, and his judg¬ 
ment as to the political wisdom of literally taking care “that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” Furthermore, juries may refuse to convict, if the en¬ 
forcement runs strongly counter to local sentiment. In some instances rigor- 
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ous application of unpopular legislation is resorted to in order to marshal 
sufficient public opinion to demand repeal. When the Executive decides to 
revive or speed-up lagging compliance with law he may issue verbal or 
written orders to that effect, as did President Wilson on July 21, 1914 in his 
letter to Attorney-General McReynolds (subsequently Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court): 

I . . . request and direct that a proceeding in equity be filed, seeking the dis¬ 
solution of unlawful monopoly of transportation facilities in New England now 
sought to be maintained by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co., and that the criminal aspects of the case be laid before a grand jury.® 

In extreme cases force may be requisitioned, as when President Cleveland 
in 1894 despatched Federal troops to Chicago “upon the demand of the 
post office department that obstruction of the mails should be removed, and 
upon the representations of the judicial officers of the United States that 
the process of the Federal courts could not be executed through the ordinary 
means.” ° 

It is essential that complete liberty of action be restrained if we wish to 
construct an orderly political society, but it is equally important that basic 
human rights be protected from suppression or extinction. Professor Hol¬ 
combe has written succinctly: “Perfect justice is an ideal, and how nearly 
just the law may be in particular cases will always remain a matter of 
opinion.” Although one of the major objectives sought in the framing of 
written constitutions is the protection of individual rights against intrusion 
by autocratic or domineering government, we must bear in mind constantly 
that, in reality, the state cannot be curbed; it “stands above the constitution 
and can amend it in any way or to any extent.” 

NEED FOR DEFINING TERMS 

It is today a commonplace to hear a platform speaker or a debater declare 
that “definition of terms” is a necesssary preliminary to the clear understand¬ 
ing of whatever he is about to discuss. In other words, a mutual under¬ 
standing of the meanings of words and phrases which are used must be 
established for the benefit of the audience or the opposing debater. The 
significance of the Briand-Kellogg Pact of Paris, August 27, 1928, is lost if, 
in the reading of Article I, one imagines that when “the high contracting 
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parties solemnly declare in the names of their respective peoples that they 
condemn recourse to war for the solution of international controversies, and 
renounce it as an instrument of national policy . . they forever relin¬ 
quish that weapon as a means of effectuating their objectives. It is probable 
that no Great Power would have committed itself to so far-reaching a self- 
denial, as is manifested in French Ambassador Claudel’s Note to Secretary 
of State Kellogg, March 31, 1928, in which the French Government stated 
its understanding of the meaning of the word “war”: “My Government . . . 
gathers.. . the assurance that the renunciation of war . .. would not deprive 
the signatories of the right of legitimate defense.” Secretary Kellogg con¬ 
firmed that interpretation in an Armistice Day address, November ii, 1928: 

It seemed to me incomprehensible that any nation should believe that a 
country should be deprived of its legitimate right of self-defense. No nation 
would sign a treaty . . . denying it the right to defend itself if attacked by any 
other country. . . . This was a right inherent in every sovereign state.'^ 

The pages of history are crowded with wars of self-defense; within the 
memory of readers of these lines Japan defended herself from China, Italy 
resisted attack by Ethiopia, Germany felt obliged to resort to force to repel 
English and French aggression, and Russia imagined herself threatened by 
Finland. 


INTERPRETATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

Definition of terms is no less important in domestic governmental affairs 
than in international relations. In the Constitution of the United States we 
find the expressions “direct taxes,” “commerce . . . among the several States,” 
“coin money,” “raise and support armies,” “full faith and credit,” “privileges 
and immunities of citizens,” and “due process of law.” What do these terms 
mean.? A tax on receipt of a gift of money directly from the giver has been 
held to be indirect.^® Likewise, a tax on the inheritance of property direedy 
from the estate of a deceased person is not direct, but indirect.^® “Com¬ 
merce” has been broadly defined as not limited “to traffic, to buying and 
selling, or the interchange of commodities. ... It is something more; it 
is intercourse.” The term to “coin money” was first applied to the process 
of stamping pieces of metal to make coins^® and then came to be applied 
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also to the issuance of paper currency, under the constitutional authority 
“to coin money, to borrow money, and to raise and support armies.” 
States in the American Union extend “full faith and credit ... to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State” in the recog¬ 
nition of marriages but not of divorces,^® creating a most confusing situation 
for the parties most intimately concerned. The “privileges and immunities 
of citizens” require identification and enumeration by some competent 
authority, as considerable doubt may arise concerning such questions as 
hunting rights, access to courts, engaging in business, holding property, and 
subjection to obnoxious discriminations. “Due process of law” may mean 
different things to different people. In the United States it has come to mean 
the right to a fair hearing before a properly constituted tribunal and freedom 
from arbitrary, unreasonable governmental acts."^ Persons facing punish¬ 
ment under unusual forms of indictment, less than unanimous petit jury 
verdict, and penetrating charges to the jury by judges take refuge in pro¬ 
tests of persecution through violation of “due process of law”; business 
enterprises claim redress for loss of property in the form of confiscatory 
rates for service imposed by government or for other restrictions upon the 
free use of facilities and possessions. 

More abstract concepts such as “establish justice” and “promote the gen¬ 
eral welfare,” found in the Preamble to the Constitution of the United States, 
present equal if not greater difficulties of definition, and it must be apparent 
that one cannot find satisfactory interpretations of these terms in diction¬ 
aries. One rational device has been to endeavor to determine what the 
framers of the Constitution in 1787 intended these terms to mean, but we 
have no complete records of what transpired in Philadelphia on that mem¬ 
orable occasion. Meetings and conferences were not reported in minutes. 
James Madison and a few other delegates kept notes for their own con¬ 
venience; but there are many gaps in the scanty records handed down to us. 
As is also true in most meetings attended by people today, only a few per¬ 
sons expressed themselves on most issues and on none of them did all of 
those present speak. On the other hand, we have clear evidence of sharp 
differences of opinion among certain members of the Convention as dis¬ 
closed in the attitudes of members of the Cabinet of President Washington 
when Secretary of the Treasury Hamilton in 1791 proposed the establish¬ 
ment of a national bank. Hamilton maintained that “it is unquestionably 
incident to sovereign power to erect corporations” and that “the degree in 
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which a measure is necessary can never be a test of the legal right to adopt 
it.” In his opinion “a bank has a natural relation to the power of collecting 
taxes, to that of regulating trade, to that of providing for the common de¬ 
fense.” Thomas Jefferson, now (1791) Secretary of State, opposed the 
project as beyond the intention of the Founding Fathers, writing: 

The incorporation of a bank . . . [has] not, in my opinion, been delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution. . . . The very power now proposed . . . 
was rejected ... by the Convention. . . . The Constitution allows only the means 
which are “necessary,” not those which are merely “convenient,” for effecting 
the enumerated powers.^^ 

If we cannot determine the intention of the framers, why not seek the 
views of the State conventions which ratified the Constitution? Although 
literally hundreds of delegates were in attendance, we have practically no 
record of their remarks or thoughts, and there seems to have been little if 
any discussion of the precise meaning of the ambiguous and vague words 
and phrases with which we are here concerned. 

Next, let us consider the will of the people in this matter! Prior to the 
War of 1812 voting was closely restricted to male freeholders in all of the 
States. In New York, for example, the (jovernor and state senators were 
elected by males “worth at least $250 in freehold estate, over and above all 
debts charged thereon” and Assemblymen were “chosen by freeholders, 
possessing a freehold of the value of $50, or by persons renting a tenement 
of the yearly value of $5, and who have been rated and actually paid taxes 
to the state.” Throughout the States of 1789 all of the women and about 
seventy per cent of the adult men were disfranchised and had no part in 
the election of delegates to the conventions which ratified the Constitution. 
To what extent can we peruse the intention of the people concerning the 
meaning of its pierplexing clauses? And, in the case of amendments we 
should have to probe the will and the desires both of Congress and of State 
legislatures on each occasion. 

INTERPRETATION OF STATUTORY LAW 

Likewise, uncertainties arise concerning the meaning of other forms of 
law as well as constitutional law. Legislatures at times succumb to pressures 
of lobbying and other groups and seek to dilute the effects by resorting to 
ambiguous terminology. In 1925 Congress passed the Hoch-Smith Farm 
Relief Resolution, directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to pro- 
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vide lower railroad freight rates for farm products: “In view of the existing 
depression in agriculture, the Commission is directed to effect with the 
least practicable delay such lawful changes in the rate structure of the 
country as will promote the freedom of movement by common carriers of 
the products of agriculture affected by that depression, including livestock, 
at the lowest possible lawful rates compatible with the maintenance of ade¬ 
quate transportation service.’’-® When the Commission attempted to inter¬ 
pret and carry out this resolution, it was instructed that, while the law 
“should not be lightly disregarded,’’ if farmers were given reduced rates 
which necessitated increased rates to other shippers (in order to afford the 
railroads adequate income), such action would “give rise to a serious ques¬ 
tion respecting the constitutional validity of the paragraph of which they 
are a part.’’^® In other words, to obey the mandate of Congress is to risk 
violating the Constitution of the United States. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 is probably the most renowned 
example of confusing statement: “Every contract, or combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be 
illegal.”Does “every” mean what it says? After twenty years of conjec¬ 
ture, it was established that “the provision necessarily called for the exercise 
of judgment which required that some standard should be resorted to for 
the purpose of determining whether the prohibitions contained in the 
statute had or had not in any given case been violated. . . . Thus ... it fol¬ 
lows that it was intended that the standard of reason which had been 
applied at the common law and in this country in dealing with subjects of 
the character embraced by the statute, was intended to be the measure 
used. . . 

Occasionally laws are absurd on their face, defying any attempt to trans¬ 
form them. For example, there have been laws, in the interests of public 
safety, to reduce the frequency of railroad collisions at track intersections 
by obliging trains approaching on either track from any direction to stop 
and to await the passing of the other train before proceeding; and to fore¬ 
stall the appalling catastrophes of rear-end collisions by leaving off the rear 
car of each train. According to another law, public health was to be solicit¬ 
ously safeguarded by annual spraying of the walls, floors, and furnishings 
of hotels and inns. There have also been proposals that the dangers 
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of highway travel might be lessened by the enforcement of law requiring 
all objects moving upon the roads at night to carry red lights, and that the 
Christian way of life should be encouraged by placing the Ten Command¬ 
ments upon the statute books. 


PRESERVATION OF LIBERTY 

Another important reason for the interpretation of law is the safeguarding 
of human liberty, which is one thing in the abstract and another thing in 
application. Whatever the constitutional or statutory guarantees, it is neces¬ 
sary that they be implemented by men who are confronted with the decision 
as to whether community or social expediency shall prevail over individual 
liberty. Among these guarantees are protection from ex post facto laws, 
bills of attainder, double jeopardy, self-incrimination, excessive concealed 
accusations, quartering of troops, unreasonable searches and seizures, and 
“deprivation of life, liberty and property without due process of law.” These 
terms must be translated into practical meaning by someone, and it is im¬ 
perative that they be clearly and consistently defined. Failure so to define 
them or to establish and support free institutions for their preservation may 
result in their loss at the hands of autocratic or dictatorial governments, as 
has transpired in Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, and Soviet Russia. The price 
of laxity in vigilance to safeguard these guarantees may be false arrests, 
illegal searches and seizures, confiscation of property without compensation, 
deportations and forced migrations, “third degrees” administered callously 
and freely by police officers, oppressive quarantines by health officers or 
political agents, forced appearances in demonstrations with artificial en¬ 
thusiasm, and compulsory attendance at personal and radio appearances 
of “leaders.” 


POPULAR INTERPRETATION OF LAW 

Having considered the nature of law and the need for fixing some stand¬ 
ards of its meaning, we now turn to examine the methods by which that 
meaning is established. The same words have different connotations to 
different people, or to the same people when those words are applied to 
different circumstances. The New York State Vehicle and Traffic Law of 
1929 provides in Section 56 that “every person operating a motor vehicle 
upon a public highway shall drive such vehicle in a careful and prudent 
manner and at a rate of speed so as not to endanger the property of- another 
or the life or limb of any person.” To some this might mean driving within 
a fixed maximum speed under all circumstances, such as the Pennsylvania 
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limit of fifty miles per hour. To others, “careful and prudent” operation of 
an automobile might mean driving at whatever speed one can attain without 
accident. Still others might feel that to be a “careful and prudent” driver 
one must take into consideration the character of the highway, the volume 
of traffic, the number of intersections, the time of day, the condition of his 
automobile, and his own proficiency in driving. Variation in any one or 
several of these circumstances would affect materially a person’s opinion as 
to the care with which a given vehicle is driven. And opinions on such 
things change from time to time. In government there is similar change of 
attitudes. Public opinion is likely to be reflected by political parties which 
become important interpreters of constitutional and statute law. One party 
may favor strict or narrow construction or exposition, or its attitude toward 
a particular question may change substantially, as did that of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party in the United States toward States’ rights and centralized gov¬ 
ernment in the past decade. Hence, a constitution or a statute may mean 
different things at different times, depending upon shifts in public opinion. 

Popular interpretation of law arises to some extent from habits of doing 
things in certain ways. For example, when political parties appeared in the 
United States the method of electing the President was directly affected 
through the suppression of the independence of the electoral college. The 
Cabinet of the President is a consequence of the habit of successive Presi¬ 
dents in soliciting the collective advice of the heads of the executive depart¬ 
ments. And within the Cabinet the Secretary of Labor must be chosen from 
persons endorsed by the labor interests, while the Secretary of the Navy 
may never be an admiral. The committee system in Congress, a most im¬ 
portant feature of our legislative procedure, enjoys no mention in the 
Constitution, but arose from the necessity for more searching examination 
of proposed bills than could be made by cumbersome and vociferous as¬ 
semblies. In European countries elections are generally held on Sunday, 
whereas in the United States elections are habitually held on Tuesday. 

Conversely, one can find instances in which custom has impeded or com¬ 
pletely obstructed practices which a constitutional law permits. In the 
United States a “Representative . . . shall ... be an inhabitant of that State 
in which he shall be chosen,” with no further residence requirements im¬ 
posed by the Constitution, but precedent demands that such Representative 
live, or at least maintain a legal domicile, in the Congressional District. 
Candidates for party nominations for President and Vice-President must be 
drawn from different States, indeed from different sections of the country, 
because of the exigencies of practical politics which bow in deference to 
regional “appreciation” of such “recognition.” Similar political insistence 
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Upon “recognition” is reflected in the civil service legislation which prorates 
appointments under the merit system among the States in proportion to 
their population. Such demands subordinate the public interest to political 
expediency, which is a characteristic element in democracy. Another “un¬ 
written law” is the customary resignation of Ambassadors and Ministers in 
the United States Foreign Service upon the change of Administration in 
Washington. “Time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true char¬ 
acter of governments as of other human institutions.”^® 

LEGISLATIVE INTERPRETATION OF LAW 

Llection of members of Congress by the people may, and should, be an 
indication of popular opinion toward pending or existing law and its mean¬ 
ing. Dissatisfaction with the performance of the National Labor Relations 
Board and with the manner in which that Board construed its powers under 
the Wagner National Labor Relations Act of 1935 will be manifested in 
electoral support of candidates for Congress pledged to revise the law, just 
as public pressure upon Congress forestalled the passage of President Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt’s bill to reorganize the United States Supreme Court in 
1937. The legislature finds it both desirable and necessary to interpret consti¬ 
tutional law at every turn, to which fact countless thousands of laws offer 
silent testimony—such laws as those which deal with the regulation of 
succession to the Presidency, the government of territories and dependencies, 
the court system and procedure, and the “corrupt practices” acts, which 
prescribe rules for the expenditure of funds for nomination and election to 
public oflice. 

EXEC:UTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE INTERPRETATION OF LAW 

The (Constitution of the United States provides that the Executive “shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed”; analogous provisions arc 
written into constitutions generally. Large discretion arises from one’s un¬ 
derstanding of the meaning of “faithfully,” embracing concepts of power 
and authority on one hand and of duty and obligation on the other. We 
have already noted the dilemmas which confront executive officials in the 
exercise of their discretionary powers in the enforcement of law, and certain 
aspects of those perplexities recur here. Legislation of necessity leaves many 
details for executive or administrative determination. “The real problem is 
to assure that they will be exercised with care and with due regard to the 
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rights of individuals, and that there will be effective checks and controls 
over them to protect public and individual rights.” 

From day to day governmental agencies issue many rules and rulings, 
intimately affecting personal and .property rights of both citizens and aliens. 
From some of their actions no appeal is possible, as when the Veterans’ 
Administration rejects a claim for compensation for disability. Although 
some infrequent mistakes are made, the public interest would not be well 
served by allowing all disgruntled persons to retard the work of the courts 
over a period of years. The Chinese concept of “The Golden Mean” well 
expresses the principle of government that, lacking ability to achieve per¬ 
fect justice, we should strive for a middle ground or “mean” upon which 
we can agree in the common interest. It would be well to establish some 
central agency which would co-ordinate rulings and regulations which 
otherwise might conflict and which might draft a code of terms and mean¬ 
ings for the convenience and guidance of bureaus and boards seeking to 
promulgate actions on a uniform basis. Conceivably the Department of 
Justice might undertake this useful function, inasmuch as the Attorney 
General is the principal law officer of the Government. 

Constitutional and statute law, which are the usual bases for executive 
ordinances and regulations, ought to be well-phrased so that their meaning 
will be crystal-clear. The National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, Section 
9c, authorized the President “to prohibit the transportation in interstate and 
foreign commerce of petroleum and the products thereof produced or with¬ 
drawn from storage in excess of the amount permitted ... by any State.” In 
accordance therewith President Roosevelt issued an Executive Order, August 
28, 1933, instructing Secretary of the Interior Ickes to effect a code for the 
regulation of the oil industry. Although the intent of (Congress was “brief 
and unambiguous,” and the execution of that intent by the Executive was 
definite, the program failed because the act 

. . . establishes no criterion to govern the President’s course. It does not require 
any finding by the President as a condition of his action . . . [and] gives to the 
President an unlimited authority to determine the policy and to lay down the 
prohibition, or not to lay it down, as he may see fit. . . . The Congress mani¬ 
festly is not permitted to abdicate, or to transfer to others the essential legisla¬ 
tive functions with which it is . . . vested.^^ 

Thereupon Congress directly forbade such shipments of oil, and authorized 
the President to suspend the restriction if the supply of oil proved insuffi¬ 
cient to meet the demand. Again the President issued executive orders to 
effectuate the policy which was now clearly enunciated. 
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In his sphere, the President of the United States by his decrees, orders, and 
actions gives meaning to the Constitution. Many of his findings arc “political” 
in character ... for example, a declaration of foreign policy. Others are discre¬ 
tionary and these, too . . . must be left to his judgment.®^ 

The Federal Register. Another problem has been that it is difficult to find 
out the content of administrative law in the United States. In 1936 this 
need was met by the United States Government in the daily publication of 
the Federal Register, which contains executive orders and proclamations, 
departmental rules and regulations, and notices of hearings. Some of these 
ordinances are concerned with procedures of governmental agencies, such 
as the factors to be taken into account in the valuation of property by the 
Treasury Department for tax purposes. It is in this publication that the 
Department of the Interior makes known the rules which tourists must 
obey in the national parks; and that the steps for procuring a passport for 
foreign travel are enumerated by the Department of State. Other laws and 
rules affecting citizens in the exercise of some fundamental rights, such as 
the right to hold public office, are published in the Register. 

President Grant initiated the series of orders which denied to Federal 
officeholders the right to hold concurrent State or municipal office. Before 
1936 there was no source to which one could turn for either a day-by-day 
or a compiled account of the status of administrative law in the United 
States. The situation was complicated by the passage in 1918 of the Over¬ 
man Act, which authorized the President, as a win-the-war measure, to 

. . . utilize, co-ordinate, or consolidate any executive or administrative commis¬ 
sions, bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers now existing by law, to transfer any 
duties or powers from one ... to another, to transfer the personnel . . . together 
with the whole or any part of the records and public property belonging thereto.** 

In this conspicuous instance the President actually could alter an act of Con¬ 
gress which had established a bureau. Had some one challenged the Overman 
Act in order to reconcile it with the Constitution, some absorbing questions 
of interpretation would have been presented. In the United States such 
questions are handled by the regular courts, about which more will be said 
later. 

State Administrative Courts. The state must provide some recourse for 
citizens who may become involved in disputes which arise between them 
and public agencies. Officials do make mistakes. They at times may be 
negligent or through malice may do injury to the persons or property of 
citizens. Special administrative courts are established in Italy and in other 
countries of Continental Europe, which may appeal to such tribunals as the 
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Council o£ Stace in Italy. In Germany, however, there are special tribunals 
for each of several types of cases: railway, social insurance, military adminis¬ 
tration. Japan has followed the more general European system. It has been 
observed that citizens receive at least a different, if not a better, type of 
protection from governmental abuses in countries where special adminis¬ 
trative courts prevail. When American citizens suffer abusive language or 
actual physical injury at the hands of “peace officers” they have but little 
redress, as is well known by all who have been harangued by traffic police. 
It is legally possible, of course, to bring suit against a traffic officer for 
slander, false arrest, or assault and battery; but in such cases our courts are 
reluctant both to impair the morale of the police force and to award 
damages. Similar suits brought, for example, by French citizens usually 
result in material as well as moral satisfaction for the plaintiff, in which 
instance government squarely faces its responsibility for its acts and makes 
reparation as a regular feature of administrative law. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF TREATIES 

Inasmuch as the United States Constitution in Article VI, Section 2, 
asserts that “all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land,” along with 
“this Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof,” we must include international compacts in our con¬ 
sideration of interpretation of law. Early in our history (July 18, 1793) 
Secretary of State Jefferson, upon 'the request of President Washington, 
sought the assistance of the Supreme Court in determining the meaning 
of “treaties between the US. & France,” to which the Court replied that 
the “power given by the Constitution to the President, of calling the heads 
of departments for opinions” was expressly conferred and that the judiciary 
would refrain from overstepping “the lines of separation drawn by the 
Constitution between the three departments of the government.”®^ The 
entire treaty-making power is vested in the Federal Executive and “a treaty 
that operates of itself without the aid of legislation is equivalent to an act 
of Congress.”®® In international law a treaty is more a promise than an 
achievement, and in England its enforcement depends upon supplementary 
action by Parliament.®® When a treaty in England conflicts with an act of 
Parliament the latter prevails, but in the United States “if the two arc 
inconsistent, the one last in date will control the other, provided always 
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that the stipulation of the treaty on the subject is self-executing.”’’ An act 
of Congress may supersede a treaty and a treaty may supersede an act of 
Congress. It is the province of the United States Judiciary to determine, 
whenever actual cases arise, which law shall prevail, precisely as in the 
contest between other kinds of law, but in other countries different rules 
may apply. 


THE JUDICIARY AND LAW 

At various points in this chapter it has been apparent that some ultimate 
authority has existed behind and above the agencies of government thus far 
described as being concerned with the interpretation of law. Of the vast 
number of “laws” of all types which are in operation at any given moment, 
the great majority have stood unchallenged. However, when a legislature 
or some other law-making authority enacts a law which is suspected of being 
inconsistent with a written constitution the following ruling applies: 

The constitution is either a superior paramount law ... or it is on a level 
with ordinary legislative acts. . . . Certainly all those who have framed written 
constitutions contemplate them as forming the fundamental and paramount law 
of the nation, and consequently the theory of every such government must be 
that an act of the legislature repugnant to the Constitution is void. ... It is 
emphatically the province and duty of the judicial department to say what the 
law is. Those who apply the rule to particular cases must of necessity expound 
and interpret that rule. If two laws conflict with each other, the courts must 
decide on the operation of each.'^*^ 

In the United States, therefore, we are devoted to the principle that of 
the available departments of government the judiciary is the only one 
temperamentally and professionally adapted to the task of expounding and 
applying law. This is a realistic application of the generally recognized 
function of the judge to interpret and apply the law in a particular case. 
Just as law requires elucidation and enforcement in suits between indi¬ 
viduals, it needs exposition and direction when individuals are confronted 
with the superior power of a state when that state is attempting to perform 
some questionable act. Many years ago courts in England declined to en¬ 
force local laws when those laws were found to contravene the common law 
or national statute law, on the ground that persons could not be required 
by government to obey a law which was incompatible with a higher, more 
fundamental law. 

A distinction will be observed between English and United States practice 
in the susceptibility of statute law to invalidation. With our written consti¬ 
tution, we cannot permit any other than constitutional law to prevail; which 
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is to say that all other law is considered subordinate and consequently 
inferior law which must give way whenever it is held to be incompatible 
with the higher law. Article I, Section 3, of the Constitution declares that 
“Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States . . . according to their respective numbers.” The Wilson Tariff Act 
of 1894 included provision for an income tax which was not “apportioned” 
according to population because of the manifest unfairness of requiring a 
State having ten per cent of the population of the United States, regardless 
of their collective wealth, to pay ten per cent of the total tax, thus favoring 
a state with a smaller population made up of wealthy persons. Instead, the 
tax was levied in proportion to wealth, as it should be. Objection was raised 
by some potential contributors to the national treasury and was sustained: 

The Constitution prohibits any direct tax unless in proportion to numbers as 
ascertained by the census. . . . We are not hciC concerned with the question 
whether an income tax be or be not desirable. . . . Questions of that character 
belong to the controversies of political parties. . . . Our province is to determine 
whether this income tax on the revenue from property does or does not belong 
to the class of direct taxes. If it does, it is, being unapportioned, in violation of 
the Constitution, and we must so declare. . . . We adhere to the opinion already 
announced, that, taxes on real estate being indisputably direct taxes, taxes on 
the rents or income of real estate are equally direct taxes . . . and that taxes on 
personal property, or on the income of personal property, are likewise direct 
taxes, . . . The tax imposed by . . , the act of 1890 . . . being a direct tax . . . 
IS, therefore, unconstitutional and void.*"^^ 

The Constitution was, accordingly, amended in 1913 to authorize this form 
of direct taxation with apportionment. 

In England, and in most other countries which conduct their govern¬ 
ments on the parliamentary or cabinet principle, all legislative acts rank 
with, not below, constitutional law. Disparity between statute and constitu¬ 
tional law is resolved in the same manner as inconsistency between two or 
more statute laws: the latest takes precedence and negates the earlier. There 
is no higher law with which legislative acts can be compared or with which 
they can conflict in a unitary or centralized form of government. But the 
Privy Council in England continues to set aside acts of colonial legislatures 
which conflict with the fundamental colonial law,*® and the courts of the 
British colonics exercise “judicial review.”*^ 

Among the Latin-American countries in which this function of the 
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judiciary is specifically operative are Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Venezuela. In a federal or decentralized government, of course, 
the national law may be declared by the constitution to be “the supreme law 
of the land.” The 1936 Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics, Article 20, is specific on this point: “In the event of a law of a Union 
republic differing from an All-Union law, the All-Union law prevails.” 
When courts are obliged to enforce such mandates in the form of decisions 
it is important to avoid misrepresentation of the acti6n as “vetoing” or 
“nullifying” legislation. Those terms connote a legislative or executive pro¬ 
cedure, and therefore create a misconception of the actual position of the 
court, which is concerned only with the determination of what the law is 
and with invalidation of acts which presume to be law and are found not 
to be law. 

There are many critics of this extension of the judicial function to the 
scrutinizing of the work of the legislative and executive co-ordinate branches 
of government. Judicial review of legislation is branded as both an un¬ 
warranted invasion of the legislative province and as factual “judicial su¬ 
premacy” which is undemocratic and a distortion of the judicial function. 
A leading exponent of this viewpoint has written: 

The policy-forming organ of the people . . . is . . . Congress, not the Supreme 
Court. The high repository of discretion is Congress, not the courts. ... It is 
most exceptional when any constitution borrows from us judicial supremacy. . . . 
Countries like Switzerland which have imitated our federal system arc careful 
to prohibit any such power as our courts have assumed. ... If a member of 
Congress misinterprets the constitution, the people within two years may refuse 
to reelect him. If a justice misinterprets the constitution, he is irremovable. . . . 
This assumption of legislative power by the courts detracts from the dignity 
of . . . legislatures. . . . The people lose the sense of responsibility in the choice 
of members, and the members lose the sense of responsibility in the character of 
their legislation. Besides, when a law has been enacted, the people do not know 
sometimes for years whether the courts will sustain it or not. The uncertainty is 
ruinous to the efficient enforcement of law.^^ 

President Jackson forcefully declared himself in his veto of the bill to 
recharter the Second Bank of the United States on July 10, 1832: 

The opinion of the Supreme Court . . . ought not to control the co-ordinate 
authorities of this Government. The Congress, the Executive, and the Court 
must each for itself be guided by its own opinion of the Constitution. Each 
public officer who takes an oath to support the Constitution swears that he will 
support It as he understands it, and not as it is understood by others. . . . The 
opinion of the judges has no more authority over Congress than the opinion of 
Congress has over the judges, and on that point the President is independent 
of both.^® 

42. C. H. Maxson, Citizenship (New York- Oxford University Press, 1930), pp. 307-9. 
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We also have juridical support for this view in the opinion of Chief Justice 
Gibson of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, who held that it is not for a 
court to decide such a political question as whether a State law violates the 
State constitution: “The fault is imputable to the legislature, and on it the 
responsibility exclusively rests.” 

JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION 

Although details of structure vary from one state to another, a hierarchy 
of courts is found in each, following the same general pattern. 

Courts of Original Jurisdiction. On the first or lowest of the three usual 
levels are courts of original jurisdiction, where most cases are first tried. 
Witnesses are heard and evidence is taken, and from this evidence a jury 
determines the facts and a single judge imposes a sentence in accordance 
with law. In federal governments needless duplication and confusion may 
prevail, as in the United States, through maintenance of both national and 
State courts on this level. There is likely to be consequent miscarriage or 
default of justice through technical questions of jurisdiction, as we have 
observed in the case of the Apex Hosiery Company, which suffered litiga¬ 
tion expenses and other losses by bringing suit in a District Court of the 
United States only to be informed by a Circuit Court of Appeals that the 
Hosiery Workers Union “should be compelled in the appropriate forum 
to answer in damages” and that the company “must seek relief in the 
courts of Pennsylvania.” Australia and Canada, both with federal govern¬ 
ments like our own, utilize State and provincial “courts of first instance” 
for federal litigation on that level. Sometimes, as in England, these “lower 
courts” are split into criminal and civil divisions, but generally one court 
has jurisdiction over both types of cases. 

Summary Tribunals. Outside the regular court system but intimately as¬ 
sociated with it we usually find less formal summary tribunals which try 
minor criminal cases and also cases which involve civil complaints. These 
may be called “courts” and are presided over by magistrates, aldermen, re¬ 
corders, and justices of the peace, whose decisions are subject to appeal to 
the above-described district, county, or ordinary courts of original jurisdic¬ 
tion. Special courts arc provided for administering estates and adjudicating 
juvenile cases. 

Intermediate Courts of Appeal. The second usual level of tribunals com¬ 
prises intermediate courts of appeal, with no original jurisdiction. They arc 
designed to intercept the flood of cases which are adjudged in lower courts 
in a manner unsatisfactory to one of the parties and to dispose of as many 
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of them as possible. In these courts judges, without juries, generally sit en 
banc and decide cases by majority opinion. In the United States the number 
of justices ranges from three to six, according to the amount of judicial 
business in the region. Names by which these courts are known are Circuit 
Court, Superior Court, High Court of Justice (in England), or Court of 
Appeals. 

The Supreme Court. At the apex of the pyramid stands the Supreme 
Court, which may also be known as a Court of Cassation (in republican 
France and in Italy) or a High Court of State (in Germany). In New 
York State a peculiar situation exists in that the Supreme Court is an inter¬ 
mediate court, above which is the Court of Appeals. English practice pro¬ 
vides for recourse on points of law to the “law lords” in the House of 
Lords; in Italy final appeal may be made to the Council of State in certain 
instances; this was also true in France. 

In Russia the judiciary is regarded as an arm of the administrative branch 
of government; this was also true of France. Soviet courts are expected to 
defend the established social order against all hostile groups and persons. 
The lowest courts are known as People’s Courts, judges of which, according 
to Article 109 of the Constitution of 1936 are “elected by secret ballot for a 
period of three years by citizens of the district, on the basis of universal, 
direct and equal suffrage.” Candidates must be qualified voters and have 
rendered service either in workers’ and peasants’ organizations or in the 
judiciary itself. 

Territorial and provincial courts, courts of the autonomous provinces, and 
district courts are elected by territorial, provincial, or district Soviets of toilers* 
deputies or by Soviets of toilers’ deputies of the autonomous provinces for a 
period of five years.**^ 

These regional courts serve as courts of cassation for cases first heard in 
the People’s Courts, and, in addition, enjoy original jurisdiction over counter¬ 
revolutionary activities, economic sabotage, and crimes, whether they are com¬ 
mitted by officials in the performance of their duties or by ordinary persons 
against one another. The members of supreme courts of the Soviet Union 
republics and of the autonomous republics are elected by the respective 
Supreme Councils of those areas for five-year terms. The highest judicial 
organ is the Supreme Court of the U. S. S. R., “elected by the Supreme 
Council of the U. S. S. R. for a period of five years.” This means that it is 
responsible to the Supreme Council which is “the supreme organ of state 
power of the U. S. S. R.”^^ The strong political flavor of the system is 
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easily apparent, accounting for the facility with which numerous spectacular 
“trials” have been conducted for the purposes of purging the Party of dan¬ 
gerous “counter-revolutionary” elements. Trial by jury is non-existent in 
Russia and the judges are likely, if not certain, to be loyal supporters of the 
regime. 

JUDICIAL QUALIFICATIONS AND TENURE 

On the face of it, Russian and United States judges may display similar lack 
of fitness: they must both render devoted and intensive service to a political 
party, without necessarily demonstrating judicial temperament or aptitude. 
Numerous examples of appointments and elections during the past decade 
confirm this weakness. Where judges must seek the support of party 
“machines” in order to be nominated and elected, and keep an eye upon 
eventual re-election, it is but natural for them to be lenient, or superficial 
in their perception of irregularities, so that their “administration of justice” 
will be approved by those who may be in a position to help keep them 
in office. 

On the other hand, election affords the people an opportunity to replace 
incompetent or corrupt occupants of the bench—if the people are aware of 
that incompetence or corruption and if the people are sufficiently aroused 
thereby. Appointment by the Executive commends itself on the basis of 
opportunity for careful selection, even if that opportunity is not always 
seized, and is generally the method of procuring judges in Europe and for 
the United States Federal Courts. In Germany and Japan specific uni¬ 
versity or law-school study is prerequisite, followed by a rigorous examina¬ 
tion, a period of apprenticeship, and another searching examination. The 
ensuing appointment of a person to a minor position, such as that of 
deputy or subordinate judge, launches him in a profession held in high 
repute, and in which he may achieve independence and permanence of 
status, although these may be somewhat jeopardized by the rise of dictatorial 
government. Definite legal qualifications are imposed in Italy, also. 

English judges are always promoted from the ranks of successful bar¬ 
risters with court-room experience, which is rare on the Continent and in 
Japan where of 2043 judges and procurators (prosecuting attorneys) who 
were officiating in 1928 only 133 had actually practised law. A barrister pleads 
in court the cases which have been prepared by solicitors, who are sometimes 
looked upon as of somewhat inferior calibre. Each group of English lawyers 
undergoes a period of probation in one of the four Inns of Court for bar¬ 
risters—Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, Inner Temple, and Middle Temple—or 
in the Law Society for solicitors. The Prime Minister chooses the “law 
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lords” in the House of Lords and the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice, and the Master of the Rolls; other judgeships arc filled by the Lord 
Chancellor. All are for terms of good behavior, with no retiring age, but sel¬ 
dom are English judges appointed at so young an age as they are in Conti¬ 
nental Europe. Inevitably considerations similar to those in the United States 
influence the appointment of officials, as they do in any country where party 
politics is the life-blood of government. Those who are “favorably” known 
and considered “available,” including “law officers of the crown, or other 
successful barristers who are political supporters of the government in the 
. . . Commons”^ claim prior consideration. 

TRENDS IN THE INTERPRETATION OF LAW 

The citizen is interested not only in getting prompt and economical justice, 
but also in the quality of the judicial service he receives. This depends upon . . . 
(a) the position of the courts with respect to their independence and freedom 
from political and other pressures, (b) the technical ability and learning of the 
judge, and (c) his social vision and his grasp of the problems of justice as dis¬ 
tinguished from law."*® 

As we have seen through the reading of this chapter, judicial decision came 
to be the highest authority as to the precise meaning of law; it has become 
the duty and responsibility of the judge to analyze and, if necessary, to 
define the law. Rigid legal principles must be adapted to changing social 
needs and desires, for which purpose the judge must be vested with large 
discretionary power. The alternative would be a “frozen” legal structure 
which would snap under pressure. A former President of the United 
States and subsequently Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
wrote: “The practical impossibility of making laws that are universally 
applicable to every case has thrown upon the Courts the duty of supplying 
the deficiency. ... It is better to have judge-made law than no law at all. 
Indeed the curative and lubricating effect of this kind of law is what has 
made our popular governmental machinery work so smoothly and well.”®® 

Important influences upon the opinions of the judges are the arguments 
of counsel retained by plaintiffs and defendants. The reading of many of 
the decisions handed down in significant cases will disclose the extent to 
which those decisions were modeled after the reasoning of attorneys plead¬ 
ing before the court. George Wharton Pepper effectively declaimed in his 
protest against the Agricultural Adjustment Administration: “I believe 
I am standing here today to plead the cause of the America I have loved; 
and I pray Almighty God that not in my time may ‘the land of the regi- 
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mented’ be accepted as a worthy substitute for ‘the land of the free*.”®' 
The Court spared him the anguish of living in “the land of the regimented*’ 
by declaring: “If the act before us is a proper exercise of the federal taxing 
power, evidently the regulation of all industry throughout the United 
States may be accomplished by similar exercises of the same power.” The 
first Gufiey “Soft Coal” Act, however, was invalidated despite an appeal by 
Assistant Attorney-General Dickinson: 

The issues, in a certain sense, are momentous, far more momentous than the 
provisions of this particular act. . . . We believe that the fathers, in setting up 
the Constitution under which we live, were wise enough to see that the per¬ 
petuation of that Constitution depended upon its supplying an instrument of 
government sufficiently strong to deal by law with the great issues of national 
destiny that come before it.'‘“ 

The quality of the bar is, accordingly, a factor which should not be over¬ 
looked in any appraisal of agencies for expounding the law. In countries 
where the bar plays a prominent part in judicial proceedings and where 
judges are drawn from the ranks of practising attorneys it is highly desir¬ 
able that the training of aspirant lawyers should embrace more than casual 
study of the “social sciences,” notably political science, economics, and 
sociology. If “social vision” is accepted as one of the attributes of a judge, 
he must have an opportunity to develop a social outlook before his mind 
becomes too closely absorbed with legalities. The Supreme Court of the 
United States recently has undergone a change in philosophy with the in¬ 
jection of more “liberal” minds by deliberate presidential intention, so that 
a tax policy which contemplated “the expropriation of money from one 
group for the benefit of another”®® was rejected in 1936 but in 1937 “when 
money is spent to promote the general welfare” the Social Security program 
was upheld.®^ In the final analysis and in the long run the interpretation 
of law by the courts runs close to both the public desire and the public 
interest. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


The Execution of Laws 


THE executive is the oldest and was at first the chief—if not the only- 
agency of government. Under a system of absolutism the king, who ruled 
under the theory of divine right, made the laws, enforced them, and decided 
such judicial questions as arose with regard to them. He imposed the taxes, 
decided questions of military service and protection, and any other public 
questions that might present themselves. The story of the rise of popular 
government is the story of the rise of representative assemblies to make the 
laws, of an independent judiciary to interpret them, and of the establish¬ 
ment of checks and controls upon the power of the executive. The story is 
one of the rise of the common man from slavery and serfdom to the posi¬ 
tion of freeman, with certain guaranteed rights, including the right under 
a universal suffrage to have something to say about the policies of his 
government. 

Modern executives are of many types, depending on the history and gov¬ 
ernmental tradition of the country and the size of the governmental unit. 
In countries where the parliamentary system prevails, there is usually a 
premier (as in France before the fall of the Third Republic) or a prime 
minister (as in England), This officer is chqsen by and is responsible to the 
parliament and holds office so long and only so long as he can continue to 
command the support of a majority of the parliament. In England, the king 
still continues to be the theoretical head of the state, while in France there 
was and in Switzerland there is an elected president. All of the twenty- 
one American republics have a president, more or less popularly elected. 
Most of them, including the United States, function under a Presidential- 
Congressional form of government rather than a parliamentary form. Under 
our system of the separation of powers and of checks and balances, the 
President is nejther elected by nor directly responsible to the elected repre¬ 
sentative body. In the smaller units, we have governors of states and mayors 
or city managers of municipalities. 

Regardless of the form or type of executive organization, the purpose or 
function of the executive power is much the same. The term “executive” 
usually signifies an official who is charged with supreme responsibility for 
administration. In the United States, however, the executive almost always 
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occupies an intermediate position between the policy-determining organ and 
the administration itself. He is the chief administrator, but he is also a very 
important figure in political determination. With the exception of com¬ 
munities in which the manager form has been adopted, there has in fact 
been an increasing tendency to emphasize the importance of the chief 
executive’s responsibility in matters of political leadership. 

The executive office has in modern times gone through a series of signif¬ 
icant changes, which may be illustrated by reference to American experience. 
In the Colonial Period, the inhabitants suffered many abuses—some real, 
some largely imagined—at the hands of the Crown and of the Royal Gov¬ 
ernors. When they undertook to establish a government of their own, they 
naturally sought to prevent a recurrence of these abuses. Thus the powers 
of the President were limited, as were those of the governors of the states. 
In local government the same condition existed. As the principle of the 
responsibility of the executive became more firmly established, as the pos¬ 
sibility of serious abuses of executive power diminished, and as the growing 
complexity of the problems of government seemed to require a leadership 
lacking if not impossible under the old system, the executive began to 
emerge as a great popular leader. And with his change of position came a 
significant enlargement of his powers. 

THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE AND THE LEGISLATURE 

The position of the executive as chief law-maker has undergone a kind of 
cyclical development. Under absolutism, the king made the laws and pro¬ 
claimed them by an edict of the Crown. In England, as the power of 
Parliament grew, this power was gradually wrested from him, until it is* now 
commonly believed that serious consequences might follow if the King 
were to attempt to exercise his theoretical right to veto an important meas¬ 
ure. Instead of proclaiming the laws, he was forced to secure the consent 
of Parliament. Then Parliament took over the function of framing the laws, 
leaving a veto power to the Crown. Even that—for practical purposes— 
ceased to exist long ago. With the growth of a responsible ministry, the 
power of proposal passed to it, with the understanding that the ministry 
would resign if it found itself unable to command a majority on any im¬ 
portant measure. Although in England, the Crown remains as a symbol of 
the unity of the Empire, leadership in the law-making function has passed 
completely from the King, who was theoretically irresponsible, to the 
Ministry, which is actually responsible. 

Executive Leadership. Leadership in a legislative body is indispensable, 
if anything is to be accomplished. Such bodies are rarely able, for a variety 
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of reasons, to supply adequate leadership from among their own members. 
At the same time, legislators are normally intensely jealous of their pre¬ 
rogatives. When it became evident that they could lean heavily upon the 
leadership of the executive without too great danger to those prerogatives, 
they began to follow the President, the governor, or the mayor. 

American Presidents in the last half century may be classified on the 
basis of their attainments in leadership in two groups: 


GROUP I 

GROUP II 

McKinley 

Cleveland 

Taft 

Roosevelt (T. R.) 

Harding 

Wilson 

Coolidgc 

Roosevelt (F. D. R.) 

Hoover 


In the first group, we have the names of Presidents who were cither unable 
or unwilling to lead. Mr. Taft had a deep personal conviction that the Presi¬ 
dent had no Constitutional right to seek to influence the Congress, and that 
the separation of powers was necessary and wise. Mr. Harding was elected 
on a platform of “return to normalcy” and a pledge that there would be no 
further attempt at “personal government.” Vigorous leadership usually in¬ 
volves treading on someone’s toes, and Mr. Coolidgc throughout a lifetime 
in politics had never shown any disposition to do anything of the sort. 

On the other hand, Cleveland, Wilson, and both Roosevelts are commonly 
regarded as outstanding executives because they seldom hesitated to use 
those extra-Constitutional powers which attach to the office of the Presi¬ 
dency. The Constitution gives to the President the power (i) to present an 
annual message on the state of the Union; (2) to veto bills; (3) to call 
special sessions; and (4) to adjourn the Congress when the two houses arc 
unable to agree on a date of adjournment. Under present day conditions, 
only two of these powers are really important—the message power and the 
veto power, although the latter is purely negative in character. Much the 
same type of analysis might be made of the leadership qualities of men 
who have held the office of state governor, and of the powers pertaining 
to that office. 

Most important of these powers, perhaps, is the power of the executive 
to convey messages to the legislative branch. Presidents Washington and 
Adams delivered their messages in person. Jefferson, being a poor public 
speaker and, unlike many others so afflicted, realizing the fact himself, sent 
his messages in writing. This practice was continued by succeeding Presi¬ 
dents for more than a hundred years, until the administration of Woodrow 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson enjoyed public appearances and had rare gifts as a 
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public speaker. With a few exceptions in the decade of the Twenties, Presi¬ 
dential messages have since been delivered orally, and in person. More im¬ 
portant than the regular messages required by the Constitution are the 
numerous special messages sent to the legislative body by the executive from 
time to time, dealing with a particular problem then under consideration. 
(In recent years, in both state and nation, these messages have, because of 
their timeliness, been most effective.) 

Extra'Constitutional Powers of the Executive. The extra-Constitutional 
powers of the executive are positive. Under these, strong Presidents and 
governors not only outline a legislative program, but they actively and 
aggressively seek its enactment. By conferences with members, they seek 
to keep their bills moving. By conferences with the press, they seek to de¬ 
velop a favorable public opinion. By withholding patronage, and by its 
judicious use, by direct appeals to the people, by threats to call extra sessions 
if the measures which they sponsor are not enacted, by threats to use the 
veto power, and by many other means, they seek to get their program 
translated into law.^ 

There is a great difference in the manner in which different executives 
use these extra-Constitutional powers. Much depends upon the character 
and personal idiosyncrasies of the individual executive. Some lead; others 
drive. Some denounce the legislature for its shortcomings, sometimes in 
bitter and intemperate language; others, who have the gift of handling 
men around the conference table, call in the leaders of both parties and seek 
to develop a compromise acceptable to all. The latter is probably the most 
effective method, but there are many who feel that the techniques of legis¬ 
lative leadership ought to rest on something more substantial than the 
personality of the executive who happens to be in office. 

The Law of the Pendulum in Politics. It is one of the curious character¬ 
istics of American politics that the public choice oscillates with an almost 
pendulum-like regularity between weak and strong executives.^ When a 
weak executive is in office, the people yearn for a strong leader. When a 
strong executive is in office, they grow weary of heated discussion and debate 
and yearn for more quiet times. 

The truth of the matter is that the members of the legislature arc quite ill- 
prepared, as compared with the executive, to draft a legislative program or 
to determine the details of its contents. Most modern legislative subjects arc 
highly technical and complicated; no one member can be well informed on 
more than a few of them, nor can he adequately study the bills relating to 

1. See W. Brooke Graves, Readings tn Public Opinion (New York: Appleton, 1928), 
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more than a limited number of subjects. The chief executive, on the other 
hand, is so situated that he has a kind of panoramic view of the whole 
government. He and his subordinates are responsible for the enforcement of 
the law, and hence are in a better position than anyone else to know the 
strength and weakness of existing legislative provisions, and to make con¬ 
structive suggestions for the elimination of the latter.® 

It thus appears that the cyclical development of legislative power of the 
executive has run its course. The successful executive now commonly pro¬ 
poses new measures and presses their adoption. His place in history is de¬ 
termined largely by the extent to which he succeeds. The legislature renders 
a valuable service in weighing his proposals, often preventing the adoption 
of measures that might not be acceptable to the public; yet we still operate 
on the assumption that the legislature itself makes the laws. Actually an 
increasing percentage of laws are drawn by or under the direction of the 
executive branch, and ratified, with or without modification, by the legisla¬ 
tive branch. 

GOVERNORS, MAYORS, AND MINOR LOCAL EXECUTIVES 

The American political system provides for some kind of an executive 
officer in each separate governmental unit at each level of government. 
Thus one finds governors of states, mayors or city managers in municipal¬ 
ities, sheriffs in counties, burgesses in towns, as well as other types of minor 
local executives. It is proposed at this point to consider briefly the character¬ 
istics of some of these officers. 

Governors. With one exception (New Jersey), governors of states serve 
for terms of either two or four years. All are popularly elected. Practice on 
tenure of office is about evenly divided, although the tendency seems to be 
in the direction of the longer term. Re-eligibility is unlimited m the case of 
the shorter term but is usually limited in the case of the longer. Much of 
what has been said about the character of the Presidential office applies 
with equal force to the governorship, which serves as a training school for 
most Presidents and presidential candidates. In recent years, the governor 
has come to be an important popular leader. Like most American execu¬ 
tives, he is expected not only to do a presentable job as chief administrator, 
but to devote much time and effort to public appearances at dedications and 
other ceremonial occasions. He must at least appear to be greatly interested 
in the common problems of everyday people. He should have a flare for 
publicity, and no effort should be spared by his staff in getting his name 

3. Sec O. Douglas Weeks, “Legislative Power Versus Delegated Power,” Georgetown Law 
Journal, Jan., 1937, pp. 314-35; an “Initiation of Legislation by Administrative Agencies," 
Brooklyn Law Review, Jan., 1940, pp. 117-31. 
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before the public, in any possible favorable way, at all times and on all 
occasions. 

One of the most difficult problems here, as in the national field, is that of 
the relations of the executive with the legislature. About 1930, the Governor 
of Wisconsin set up an executive council to provide a liaison device between 
the two branches of the government. More recently, the legislative council 
has been developed and used very effectively in Kansas and other states. 
These councils consist chiefly if not wholly of members of the legislature, 
who in the intervals between sessions study the problems of the state with 
a view to preparing a legislative program for consideration at the next 
session. The more efficiently the councils function, the easier it is for the 
executive to discharge his responsibility of leadership in legislation. 

The Municipal Executive. In the last fifty years, the office of municipal 
executive has gone through greater and more far-reaching changes than have 
occurred in other comparable fields. The original weak mayor and council 
plan, patterned after the structure of the Federal Government, eventually 
gave way to other forms of municipal government—the commission form, 
the strong mayor and council form, and finally the city manager form. The 
last represents an attempt to divorce ceremonial duties from those relating 
to the actual business management of the city. The mayor is a political 
leader, politically selected; the manager is a professional person, chosen on 
the basis of competence, experience, and general fitness. There are two jobs 
to be done, but normally they cannot be properly done by the same person. 

The Executive in Other Local Units. Other types of local executives have 
already been mentioned. Of these the sheriff is by all odds the oldest, his 
office having been established in the English county many hundreds of 
years ago. In this country the sheriff has since early colonial times continued 
to be the chief law-enforcing county officer in every state in the Union 
where the county form of government exists. It is his duty to protect life and 
property, to maintain peace and order, and to take charge when domestic 
violence exists or is threatened. In a very few counties where the institutions 
of county government have been reorganized, the office of county manager 
has been established. This is in line with the development of municipal 
government and with the clearly defined need in the counties for some 
better and more adequate provision for the exercise of executive power. 

In the smaller local units, there are to be found the burgesses in towns, 
the constables, squires, coroners (who function on a county basis), and 
many others. The character of these offices reflects the universal distrust of 
executive power so widely prevalent in the country at the time our govern¬ 
mental institutions were established. 
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The Execution of Laws 

PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

The organization of the executive branch of the government varies greatly 
from nation to nation, from state to state, yet certain principles governing 
such organization arc generally recognized. The functions which the gov¬ 
ernment performs should be classified according to type, and a limited 
number of separate departments established, one for each major type. The 
number should not be so large that the organization becomes unwieldy, 
nor so small that unrelated services must be administered within a single 
department. From the point of view of effective administrative organiza¬ 
tion, one extreme is quite as objectionable as the other. With the passage of 
time, some functions may diminish in importancf^ or disappear, while new 
ones will be added or existing ones expanded. There is no ideal or static 
form of administrative organization which can be used effectively at all 
times or in all places. There are, however, certain essential functions for the 
performance of which all governments are responsible, and for which any 
plan of administrative organization must provide. 

Types of Admimstrative Services, Administrative services arc of three 
types: line, auxiliary, and staff. The line services include those which affect 
the people directly, such as activities of a regulatory character and those 
which furnish service or information to citizens. The control of plant and 
animal diseases, the enforcement of food and drug regulations, blue-sky 
laws, public utility laws, and laws requiring the examination and licensure 
of practitioners of learned professions and technical trades arc all examples 
of regulatory services. Activities of the service type, called by some writers 
primary services, include the farm-marketing service, those phases of the 
plant and animal industry service which aid producers in getting a larger 
output at a minimum investment, public-health service, free library pro¬ 
grams, vocational and adult education programs, and the like. 

The auxiliary services are concerned with the performance of the routine 
activities of government—the collection and disbursement and the custody 
and budgeting of revenues and the supervision of their expenditure; the 
purchase and maintenance of property, supplies, and equipment; and the 
hiring and dismissing, the promotion and the retirement of personnel. These 
services arc of little direct or practical value to the people, and yet it would 
be impossible for the line services of government to function if these auxil¬ 
iary services were not regularly and efficiently maintained. These were in 
the main, the original offices of general government. 

The staff services have been defined as the research and planning arm of 
the executive branch of the government. These functions differ from the 
auxiliary services in that the latter are operating agencies, concerned with 
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the maintenance of the existing organization, but not with major substantive 
poUcies. The staff agency is a non-operating agency, concerned with think¬ 
ing, research, and advisory work, and with the revision of organization as 
new needs may arise. It is concerned with the formulation of major policies. 
The need for such service is great, but until recently little had been done 
toward developing it in American jurisdictions. 

Certain types of services, such as the legal work of the government and 
most types of fiscal supervision and control, can be centralized at the Capitol. 
But line services cannot be effectively administered except through con¬ 
venient field offices and representatives who can contact citizens who are 
in need of the type of service they have to offer. An employment service 
would be completely useless unless there were offices in the industrial 
centers where positions are likely to be available, and where there are men 
and women who need employment. 

Federal Organization and Reorganization. Most administrative structures 
are like Topsy—they just grew. As one function after another is undertaken 
by government, a new agency is created to discharge it. Thus one adminis¬ 
trative agency is piled upon another, without much regard for those already 
established. The result is overlapping, duplication, and waste. For decade 
after decade, this process continued in the Federal government. Since 1913, 
when the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor were 
established as separate agencies, there have been ten executive departments,^ 
the heads of which serve as members of the President’s Cabinet. In addition, 
there developed a large number of independent administrative boards or 
commissions, like the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Power Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and many others. Finally, the situation was still further com¬ 
plicated in the Thirties by the multitude of new agencies established during 
the Roosevelt Administration. While many of these were at first regarded 
as emergency agencies, and therefore temporary, they followed the well- 
established pattern of governmental agencies by becoming permanent, in a 
number of instances being designated as “administrations.” Thus a situation 
which had been the subject of much concern for nearly half a century 
became critical. 

Since 1887, Congressional committees had carried on periodic investiga¬ 
tions of the Federal administrative structure. Report after report was 
written and filed, but still no action was taken. In the Presidential cam¬ 
paign of 1928, the Democratic nominee, fresh from a successful reorganiza- 

4. These are, in the order of their establishment State, Treasury, War, Justice, Navy, Post 
Office, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. The following trick word has been coined 
from the initul letters: St. Wanpuc/ 1 . 
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tion of the state government of New York, sought to make the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the administrative machinery of the Federal government an issue of 
the campaign, but without much success. During his term as President, 
Mr. Hoover sought from Congress the authorization to make certain 
changes in the Federal structure, but was refused. Sometime later, a similar 
authority was granted to Mr. Roosevelt, and some beneficial changes were 
made. The President appointed his Committee on Administrative Manage¬ 
ment, consisting of three nationally recognized authorities in the field, to 
study the situation and make recommendations. The report was published, 
and in a special message to the Congress the President asked for the legisla¬ 
tion necessary to carry out the recommendations of the Committee. It was 
at this point that a tremendous controversy arose over the passage of the 
Reorganization Bill. While the opposition was based largely upon ignorance 
and partisanship, the final passage of the bill put the administration forces 
in Congress to a severe test. Under the terms of this legislation, the Presi¬ 
dent has submitted for the approval of the Congress a number of specific' 
recommendations for the consolidation and rearrangement of Federal 
agencies.®^ 

State Government Organization and Reorganization. For years the ad¬ 
ministrative structure of the state governments had developed in the hap¬ 
hazard manner already described. Most of the older offices were created by 
the Constitution; their heads were chosen by popular election and were 
entirely free from any administrative control by the governor. There were 
in addition in each state a multitude of independent, un-co-ordinated, and 
overlapping boards and commissions. Although administrative reorganiza¬ 
tion had been discussed in Oregon and elsewhere for a decade, it was not 
until 1917 that, under the able leadership of Frank O. Lowden, then Gov¬ 
ernor of Illinois, legislation was adopted putting the principles of reorganiza¬ 
tion into operation. Since that date, approximately half of the states 
have adopted reorganization codes, and all of the states have been 
more or less influenced by the movement. The primary purpose of the plan 
has been to place the governor in fact, as well as in theory, in such a position 
of authority as to make possible proper administrative and financial super¬ 
vision of all of the agencies of the state government. While some objections 
to the plan have been raised, it is unquestionably true that it has accom- 

5. See Presidents Committee on Administrative Mana)?ement, Report With Special Studies 
(Washington; Government Printing Office, 1937). The studies for the so-called' Byrd Com¬ 
mittee of the United States Senate, which opposed the plan, were made by the staff of the 
Brookings Institution and were published as Senate Committee documents. The progress of the 
work of reorganization may be traced in the articles by Lawrence F. Schmcckebier appearing 
from time to time in the American Political Science Review. 
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plished a great deal for the improvement of state administrative organization 
and procedure.® 

PRINCIPLES OF TERRITORIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The problem of administrative areas is the problem of establishing and 
adjusting the territorial boundaries of political sub-divisions, zones, and 
districts to the requirements of administration. Generally speaking, this has 
been done in two ways. From the earliest times, the settlement of new 
territory has been promptly followed by the setting up of various types of 
local government areas—counties, cities, towns, township, villages, boroughs, 
and a multiplicity of special-purpose districts in the interest of education, 
health, highways, irrigation, sanitation, water, and so forth. The number 
of these has grown until it is almost impossible to count them. The most 
reliable computations vary from 175,000 to 183,000.^ These local units arc 
separate and enjoy some degree of political independence. Each has certain 
governmental machinery, and each is authorized by law to administer 
specified governmental functions within its own borders. 

District Organization. The second major type of territorial administration 
is found in the areas, districts, regions, or zones set up by the central gov¬ 
ernment or by co-operation of two or more smaller units, for the perform¬ 
ance of administrative functions for which the central unit itself is too large 
and the smaller units too small. These inter-level units vary greatly in size, 
and commonly serve a single administrative purpose. They possess no 
governmental powers, serving rather to further administrative convenience 
and efficiency than as units of political organization. Therefore, their 
boundaries arc often established without much regard for already-established 
political boundaries. Professor White truthfully observes that the number 
of these purely administrative districts which underlie the established units 
of government “is entirely unknown, but it is certainly great.” 

The determination of the number, size, and boundaries of these districts 
depends upon a variety of considerations—legal, historical, geographical, 
political, and financial factors, density of population, the nature of the 
service to be rendered. Since the requirements for one type of service differ 
widely from those of another, and since there has been no central co¬ 
ordinating influence or agency, the result has been a multiplicity of districts, 
and an almost chaotic overlapping and duplication within the nation, and 

6 The best work on this subiect is by A F Buck, The Reorganization of State Govern¬ 
ments tn the United States (New York Columbia University Press, 1938); see also W. Brooke 
Graves, American State Government, rev, ed. (Boston* Heath, 1941), chap XII. 

7. Sec William Anderson, The Units of Government in the United States (Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1934) Anderson gives the lower figure, the United States Bureau of 
the Census the larger. 
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within individual states. This is attributable to shifts in population, to the 
change from a predominately agricultural to an industrial society, and to the 
inability of the existing governmental structure to successfully discharge 
the responsibilities imposed upon it by the widespread demand of the people 
for more and better service from government. 

Not only has an extensive development of district administration been 
necessary in the United States, but such other devices as regionalism and 
inter jurisdictional co-operation have been resorted to. Regionalism may be 
imposed upon an area by the central government, as in the case of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority; it may develop on a purely voluntary basis, as 
in the case of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin 
(commonly known as Incodel), and other interstate river conimissions; or 
It may develop in a metropolitan area, in an effort to overcome the chaos 
resulting from the existence of a multiplicity of overlapping units.® 

Intergovernmental Relations. The inter-jurisdictional relationships may 
be Federal-state, interstate. Federal-local, or state-local in character. Space 
docs not permit more than the briefest mention of the many problems which 
these interrelationships present. Many of the relationships are of relatively 
recent origin; all of them are important, and arc likely to become more so. 
Federal-state relations developed in many fields under the grant-in-aid 
system between 1912 and 1933; since that date, the growth of this system 
and the development of the agricultural, crime control, public works, relief, 
and social security programs have added greatly to the significance of these 
relations. Just as the states have found themselves in need of the aid of the 
Federal G6vcrnment in many fields, so likewise they have discovered that 
in other fields they cannot function effectively without regard for their 
neighbors. Under the leadership of the Council of State Governments there 
have developed state commissions on interstate co-operation and national 
bodies composed of state officials and laymen to cope with interstate prob¬ 
lems in crime, taxation, and welfare. For some purposes where speedy action 
seemed necessary, the Federal Government has short-circuited the states 
and dealt directly with the cities. Meanwhile, some states have taken over 
entirely functions formerly regarded as local, and all of the states have 
extended their supervision and control over local finance and many other 
activities of local government. There has, in fact, been a transfer of power 
and responsibility from the smaller units to the larger ones all along the 

8. In Chicago in 1933, there were 1,642 units of local government in the metropolitan 
region, of which twenty-seven were within the borders of the city proper, 419 were in Cook 
County, and 1,487 in other parts of Illinois. Comparable condiUons exist in many other large 
cities. Sec Charles E. Mernam, Spencer D. Parratt and Albert Lepawsky, The Government of 
the Metropolitan Region of Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933). 
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line, from local units to the states, or from the states to regions or to the 
Federal Government; and there is now in existence a considerable sentiment 
for the complete elimination of many units of local government that are 
too small in area or population or too poor economically to render efficient 
governmental service.® 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 

One of the most significant developments in modern government has 
been the sudden and tremendous growth of administrative law. In earlier 
times, when the responsibilities of government were fewer in number and 
less intricate in character, it was possible for the law-making body to provide 
in the text of the statutes for most of the contingencies that were likely to 
arise in the process of their enforcement. It was gradually discovered that 
this procedure caused the inclusion of too much detailed matter in the acts, 
and prevented that degree of elasticity or flexibility which is necessary for 
good law enforcement. Consequently, this detailed legislation gave way to 
present-day outline legislation, in which the legislature seeks to prescribe 
a general rule, to lay down a principle in accordance with which a given 
matter shall be handled. The enforcing officer, department, board, or other 
agency then proceeds to supplement the act by rules and regulations which 
arc issued with the force of law. Thus the executive officer supplies those 
details formerly fixed by legislative action. 

While there is much to be said for this procedure, it is not without 
defects or critics. It is claimed that the rules are frequently changed without 
proper notice, that they are not given proper publicity, that not all adminis¬ 
trators are wise or just, and that too much power is placed in the hands of 
a single individual. It is certainly true that there is a huge quantity t)f such 
administrative legislation, and that it lacks uniformity in many places 
where uniformity would be advantageous. While the statutes are con¬ 
veniently accessible to all, much of this material is difficult to procure. Here 
is a problem in the field of law enforcement which deserves far greater 
attention than has thus far been accorded it. 

Administrative law has been further developed by the device of the 
quasi-administrative, quasi-judicial board or commission. Where there arc 
numerous questions of policy to be decided in connection with enforcement 
activities or where the duties are of a scmi-judicial nature, such boards have 

9 For an excellent brief discussion of these problems, see Leonard D. White, Introduction 
to the Study of Public Administration, rev ed (New York Macmillan, 1939), chap. XII; for 
a more detailed treatment, W Brooke Graves (editor). Intergovernmental Relations in the 
United States, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Jan., 1940, 
entire volume, including an extensive bibliography 
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been widely used. It is felt that they combine the safeguard of the judgment 
of a group of experienced men with adequate provision for effective enforce¬ 
ment work, for which work an executive secretary is commonly employed. 
Cases in point are the regulation of security sales, the determination of the 
rates to be charged by and service requirements to be imposed upon public 
utilities, and the settlement of controversial cases arising under workmen’s 
compensation laws. These boards may not only issue orders, rules, and 
regulations, but may by their published decisions build up a body of highly 
specialized administrative law, each board in its respective field of opera¬ 
tion. 


CONTROLS OVER ADMINISTRATION 

To the uninformed the administration of the law appears to be a very 
simple thing; the existence of a statute and of an officer charged with its 
enforcement is all that seems necessary. To either the practical adminis¬ 
trator or the student of government many complicating factors are at once 
apparent. Each of these imposes, to a certain extent, controls upon the ad¬ 
ministrator. The statute may not be well drawn; its meaning may be 
obscure or uncertain; or if the purpose is clear, the extent of the administra¬ 
tor’s powers under it may not be. lliese doubts may have to be clarified 
by judicial interpretation. If the administrator is indiscreet in the enforce¬ 
ment policies which he adopts, he may find himself shorn of powers which 
the act actually confers upon him. But possible judicial controls are not the 
only ones of which he must take account. 

As an administrative officer he is a member of an administration to whose 
head he is responsible and with whom he must work in some reasonable 
degree of harmony—if he wishes to retain his position. He is not necessarily 
of a weak and truckling disposition if in the course of enforcing the law he 
takes account of the aims and policies of rhe administration of which he is 
a part. Political considerations may also influence his course. Party organi¬ 
zations do not always bestow their greatest rewards upon those who display 
the most vigor and courage in their work. 

Most important to an administrator is, in the long run, the control of 
public opinion. There are many laws on the statute books which the ma¬ 
jority of the people do not want to have enforced -laws, in fact, against the 
enforcement of which they would rebel. It is no answer to say that such 
legislation should be repealed; far more laws are repealed by disregard and 
neglect than are ever repealed by formal legislative action. Even if a law is 
a sound one which ought to be enforced, it is dangerous to proceed with 
its enforcement farther and faster than will be acceptable to public opinion. 
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An administrative officer may have a legal right to use drastic methods of 
enforcement, but the use of such methods may, as a matter of policy, be 
most unwise. 

Finally, there is the possibility of control by the legislature. Unless the 
officer derives his powers from the constitution, they are conferred upon him 
by act of the legislature. What the legislature has conferred it can modify 
or take away. Even if it docs not choose to adopt such a policy, it still has 
control of the public purse. There is no more certain or effective way to 
control administration than to curtail or withhold funds necessary for law 
enforcement. Add to all these controls the influence of powerful and well- 
organized pressure groups, and it is quite obvious that an enforcement 
officer is far from being a free agent in the determination of policy. 

THE POSITION OF THE EXECUTIVE 

The executive in our time is everywhere in a position of tremendous 
power. In those countries where a system of dictatorship has been estab¬ 
lished, the executive is supreme and free from the controls found in 
democratic states. In the democracies, conditions have steadily enhanced 
the power and the prestige of the executive. In the United States, for 
instance, tht Founding Fathers never intended that the President should 
ever exercise the tremendous powers that are his today. The governors of 
the states have risen from powerless and inconspicuous positions to places 
of great responsibility and to the status of popular leaders. In the cities, 
we have been struggling for a generation to introduce the element of re¬ 
sponsible leadership, and in the counties it is commonly said that this is 
the greatest single need. 

A powerful executive is truly indispensable to the modern state. Such a 
concept is quite in harmony with democratic government as long as there 
exists the element of responsibility, and as long as it is accepted in practice 
that no executive shall serve except for limited stated periods, and then only 
as a result either of popular election or of popular approval otherwise 
indicated. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Bureaucracy 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF CONTEMPT 

THE linguist has reason to despise the word bureaucracy as a hideous 
example of teaming up French with Greek. The editorial writer is apt to 
prize it as a loaded term sure to stir up our atavistic resentment of official¬ 
dom. John Doe, gritting his teeth over an inquisitorial government blank, 
may curse the sinister hand of “bureaucracy.” And yet, translated with naive 
optimism, the word has an entirely inoffensive meaning—“desk govern¬ 
ment.” In social ranking, the man at the desk is by no means an outcast. 
In the advertisements of the Saturday Evening Post, we greet him as the 
confidence-inspiring gray-head at the helm of our railroads, banks, and 
industrial plants; or as the hotel manager, bristling with eagerness to make 
us comfortable; or as the amiable wizard of insurance mathematics. But 
while we book as national assets the intricate and far-flung hierarchies of 
General Motors, Standard Oil, or United States Steel, we have been in¬ 
clined to view government as a liability, reserving the term bureaucracy for 
the permanent personnel of our public services, 

“Desk government” no doubt is a phrase without horror. It suggests 
contemplation and planning, direction and co-ordination, predictability of 
performance, and regularity of conduct. It alludes to the function of the 
mind, a function fully recognized in our era of specialization. It even car¬ 
ries the connotation of knowledge and wisdom. Certainly, twentieth-cen¬ 
tury government must be imaginative and informed, capable of interpreting 
social data, effective in designing long-term programs—in short, it must be 
intellectually resourceful. If it is a bureaucracy in this sense then it has 
achieved the highest distinction. Needless to say, such a distinction is not 
implied, and it is easy to sec why it is not. 

The liberti preached by the French Revolution destroyed the established 
property system founded on feudal control of landownership—landowner- 
ship qualified by a tradition of public service, military and civilian. Indi¬ 
vidual freedom was to no small extent freedom of economic pursuits. 
Though it took a different point of departure, the American development 
produced the same results. Rationalism, technology, and industrialization 
supplied the new freedom with tremendous potentialities, without safely 
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incorporating the ascending haute bourgeoisie into the government pattern. 
In its general direction, the early capitalist evolution turned its back toward 
the polity and poured its energies into private enterprise, while the unre¬ 
stricted accumulation of wealth eventually challenged the equalitarian basis 
of liberty itself. 

It IS this setting that gave rise to the doctrine of government noninterven¬ 
tion in the affairs of business. The period of industrial expansion, with its 
frequent moments of revelry and intoxication, was able to sustain society 
in spite of its fundamental contradictions. As the pace slowed down, the 
dilemma became obvious. An integrated and essentially stable economic 
order is forced to acknowledge the need for both equilibrium and mass 
support, particularly the support of the working population. Hence the 
pressure for government regulation of the economy and for social security 
legislation. The old doctrine, however, is not yet dead. Its counterattack is of 
a dual nature. Government is denounced as corrupt and ineffectual, unable 
to offer guidance through competent economic policy. The increasing 
prestige of the emerging administrative service, on the other hand, is met 
with the cry of “bureaucracy.” 

THE DANGER OF “RED TAPE” 

No modern bureaucracy has so completely lost its sense of reality as to 
make an attempt at setting itself up as the master of the people. In our day, 
the public service combines so many specialized cadres that it does not 
represent a socially homogeneous mass governed by identical attitudes to¬ 
ward political issues. Inevitably, there are marked discrepancies of back¬ 
ground and outlook among the executive personnel and the rank and file, 
among the administrators and the technicians, among social workers and 
tax officials. It is true the uniting effects of a common service ideology 
should not be underestimated, but such ideology is bound to center on the 
subordination of personal preference to public policy. The ranking perma¬ 
nent officer is likely to have the-ear of his political superior. Yet it should 
not be forgotten that the professional ethics of the career man render him 
indisposed toward assuming political responsibility or engaging in political 
obstruction. Sidney Webb’s public testimony, summarizing the first cabinet 
venture of the British Labour Party, is revealing. His comment: 

I and my colleagues have had the experience of coming as new people to offices 
which might legitimately have presumptions and traditions against us, and I am 
sure I am speaking for all my colleagues when I say that we have nothing to 
complain of in regard to the loyalty, fidelity and zeal with which we found 
ourselves assisted during our short period of office.^ 

I. See also Leonard D White’s gloss in L. D, White, C. H. Bland, W. R Sharp, and F. 
Morstcin Marx, Civil Service Abroad (New York, 1935), pp. 44 flf* 
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Much more serious than the fanciful notion of officialdom plotting to 
enslave the people are other factors incidental to administrative organization 
itself. These, in fact, we encounter in any sizable enterprise, public or 
private, although we seem to condone them far more readily outside the 
government service. Nor do we warm to the assumption that redress is as 
persistently sought within the area of professionalized public administration 
as it is taken for granted in the sphere of industrial management. “Red tape” 
is made of many threads. Regardless of his rank, the official anchored in 
his specific functions is prone to develop an unwholesome preoccupation 
with what is going on under his nose. Instead of looking upon government 
activities in their totality, his eyes focus on a small sector. The ultimate 
ends of his doings must often appear remote, minimized by his concern with 
means. Accountability, looming large, makes him yearn for cover. Strict 
observation of the rituals of formality becomes a technique of self-protection. 
The varied pattern of life furnishes him but well-labeled “cases” v/hich he 
industriously twists into the office routine. No “case” claims more of his 
heart than any other, except the one to be filed away. 

Ruler in his miniature kingdom, the official reduces those with whom he 
has to deal to inferiority. In his contacts with the public, the weight of his 
experience more often overwhelms people than wins him friends. Profes¬ 
sional solidarity and the fear of reprisals make him reticent to speak or act 
even if a blunder occurs that can be traced to an uncongenial colleague. But 
while century-old proprieties stand in the way of tearing down the curtain 
between stage and audience, stark drama would be present should Senior 
Clerk Jones discover that a matter falling in his jurisdiction had failed to 
cross his desk. Jealous defense of what the individual official is fond of 
calling “his” may well split up the departmental cosmism into a loose 
federation of tiny principalities. In this sense, but in this sense only, the 
bureaucrat has a stake in the system. 

As a consequence, organizational allegiance is constantly in danger of 
being misdirected into the smallest working unit. And departmentalism 
can flourish. To the permanent staffs in the Department of Commerce, any 
proposal coming from the Department of Labor may appear soaked in 
radicalism and provocatively unsound as well. Even within a department, 
bureau may stand against bureau, division against division, section against 
section. The French administrative pattern affords impressive evidence, 
although for years considerable thought has been devoted to overcoming 
this weakness. The cry of “right or wrong—my division” has often been 
an admission of wrong. Jurisdictional squabbles are likely to assume the 
proportions of crusades. Meanwhile the wheels of administration stand still. 
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To be sure, such occupational vices can be checked. A well-developed sys¬ 
tem of staff conferences, bringing together at regular intervals groups of 
officials from the different levels of administration, greatly contributes to a 
fuller understanding of government policy as a whole.^ In-service training 
schemes, apart from their value as a method of instruction in the solution of 
administrative problems, aid in the promotion of a more comprehensive 
point of view. Advisory citizens committees, attached to the various central 
and field establishments, may effect a fruitful mergence of official orienta¬ 
tion and public sentiment. Antidote aside, the occupational vices to be 
counteracted spring to a large degree from real virtues. Not infrequently 
“red tape” stands for firm insistence on statutory principle, equality before 
the law, orderly procedure, and careful weighing of all relevant facts. With¬ 
out these, “bureaucracy” would indeed run wild; it would cease to be 
answerable in the processes of representative government; it would no 
longer be the dependable service agency maintained by and for the people. 

THE “PRUSSIAN FORMULA” 

In his Ruling Class, Gaetano Mosca, one of our chief diagnosticians of 
modern government, undertook to show that contemporary Western state¬ 
hood conforms universally to the bureaucratic type. It is worth mentioning 
that this classic, presented originally as Elementt di Scienza Politica, made 
its first appearance before the past century had come to a close. In Mosca’s 
broad classification, the bureaucratic state, in contrast with its feudal pre¬ 
cursor, reflects both more highly developed hierarchical control and greater 
specialization of governmental tasks, which are discharged by salaried office¬ 
holders. In his own words, 

Specialization in the various political functions and co-operation and reciprocal 
control between bureaucratic and elective elements are two of the outstanding 
characteristics of the modern representative state. These traits make it possible to 
regard that state as the most complex and delicate type of political organization 
that has so far been seen in world history.^ 

But Mosca does not fall into the unrealistic error of regarding the bureauc¬ 
racy as the ruling body. Functional specialization tends by its very nature 
toward the “mixed government,” in which he discerns the safest guaranty 
of constitutionalism. The democratic features of popular election, dominant 
in the legislative branch, should find their counterpoise in the aristocratic 
aspects of merit selection for the permanent services, administrative, judi- 

2. Cf. F. Morstein Marx, "Bureaucracy and Consultation,” Review of Politics, vol. I (1939), 
pp. 84 fT 

3. The Ruling Class (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), p. 389. 
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cial, and military —aristoi in the true sense, as “the best.”'^ Here we en¬ 
counter, in a novel setting, the old idea of checks and balances, adapted to 
present-day conditions. In fact, Mosca places emphasis on the oft-neglected 
corollary by emphasizing the need for constructive co-operation between 
the bureaucratic and elective bodies, both central and local. This, undoubt¬ 
edly, is the key problem of twentieth-century government. 

While writing his Elementi, Mosca did not simply rely on speculation. 
The bureaucratic state was already in full bloom. He could ponder the work 
of Richelieu and Colbert in France, and of Prussia’s “enlightened mon¬ 
archy” in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Brandenburg’s Great 
Elector constructed the early public service as an instrument of centralized 
control to meet the pretensions of the nobility and the urban patriciate. In 
this battle for domestic hegemony, he had no alternative to recruiting his 
administrative personnel from the great mass of the unprivileged. Under his 
grandson, King Frederick William I of Prussia (1713-1740), the new ma¬ 
chinery of public management obtained its rational systematization. The 
career service was almost exclusively a commoner’s domain, while noble¬ 
men and “dumbbells,” as the King used to say, could try their hands at 


4. Wc m.iy remind ourselves of Thomas Jefferson’s ideal of “culling from every condition 
of our people the natuial aristocracy of talents and virtue, and of preparing it by education, 
at the public expense, for the care of the public concerns” (letter to Joseph C. Cabell, dated 
January 5, 1815). Almost exactly a century before Jefferson wrote these lines. King Frederick 
William I of Prussia had begun to give consistent application to the merit principle by “search¬ 
ing far and wide” for men of “insight and intelligence” {"von Verstand und guten Kop”) 
in recruiting his higher governmental personnel, regardless of low social station of the can¬ 
didates. This motivation, as in the case of Jefferson, translated itself in the active interest 
displayed by Prussia’s “enlightened monarchy” in the promotion of institutions of higher 
learning Jefferson apparently never realized how closely his own thought paralleled Plato’s 
scheme of selection for guardian service Altliough he had read Plato, he saw in him merely 
“one of the race of genuine sophists” and a "foggy mind” (letter to John Adams, dated July 
5, 1814). 

It IS also interesting to notice that Jefferson, in his Virginia Public Education Bill (Section 
42), unwittingly followed the procedure outlined by Confucius in Li Chi, Jefferson’s plan 
envisaged a regularized transfer of pupils “of the most sound and promising understanding 
and character” from one level of instruction to the next higher, beginning with the “ward 
schools” (projected as county subdivisions) and ending with the university. Confucius in the 
same way linked the lowest level of education, the village schools, with intermediate training 
centers and the Imperial Academy as the apex (Li Chi, Bk. XVI). 

Of the graduates of the Imperial Academy he •^ays this; "An educated man, familiar both 
with the appropriate steps toward the attainment of learning and the standards of sound 
discrimination, is capable of insight. Having acquired insight he can indeed be a teacher. 
When he can be a teacher, he is qualified for high government office Being qualified for high 
government office he is able to be the ruler. Hence it is from the teacher that one learns to 
be a ruler, and the choice of a teacher must be considered of greatest imjiortance. As it is 
said in the Record, the three kings and the four dynasties were what they were by their 
teachers’’ (Bk. XVI, 16. The tfanslauon given here differs somewhat from that by james 
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judicial business. In a sense, therefore, the bureaucracy became the people’s 
branch of government, reducing the ruler, in the phrase of Frederick the 
Great, to the place of the state’s “first servant.” 

An elaborate body of rules and regulations, largely the product of Fred¬ 
erick William’s administrative mind, outlined the duties of the public per¬ 
sonnel on the different levels of administration, ministerial, provincial, and 
municipal. Effective supervision extended throughout the whole setup, in¬ 
suring a remarkable degree of functional integration and uniformity of 
official behavior. A Prussian career administrator succinctly summarized the 
experience at the end of the century (1798) in these words: “The conviction 
alone that an exact control takes place causes activity, order and observance 
of the law in the disposal of the official business.”'^ 

The techniques of superintendence then current reveal the extent to which 
the subjective conceptions of the individual officeholder as to the means and 
ends of administrative power had been replaced by objective standards. Our 
witness mentions three devices for controlling government officials.® There 
was local inspection, involving also the ferreting out of such grievances as 
had not been presented in the form of complaints against the responsible 
official. In addition, the higher authority, once a year, asked for a copy of 
the general register of all administrative transactions, and af er studying it 
called for a number of files selected at random for thorough examination. 
Finally, the statistical breakdown of official activities, checked by the in¬ 
spectorate against the records kept in carh unit of administration, offered 
information on which to appraise perfoimance. Ail three methods of control 
suggest not only an advanced stage of administrative organization but also 
the prevalence of criteria of accountability specific enough to supply direc¬ 
tion. The functionary was no longer the sovereign judge of public propriety. 
He was merely the agent of the government, obliged to “observe the law in 
the disposal of the official business.” What to do and how to do it—for a 
reply he had to look to his instructions, and only as a last resort to the 
postulates of his administrative conscience. 

The spirit of frugality and the sense of duty, typical of the “Prussian 
formula,” would have been pointless without the compulsion of hard neces¬ 
sity. Brandenburg, the “Holy Roman Empire’s Sandbox,” provided an 
environment where official self-exertion, public economy, and prudent man¬ 
agement had a deep appeal. There was no leeway for carefree squandering. 
This factor found expression niso in the elnboration of the recruitment 

5 K F. Wiesigcr, Heantwortung der Ftage' Wie konnen Magidratspersoncn in mittleren 
und /{letnen Stadten den grossten Nutzen sttjten? (Zerbst, 1798), P 24. 

6. Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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system. It reflected a firm determination to conscript ability. Significantly, 
the Royal Decrees of 1722 and 1748 concerned themselves with little but the 
ranking personnel: those whose decisions would be of crucial importance 
for the working of the entire machinery; whose capacity for leadership 
would weld the organization into a cohesive unit; and who would set the 
standard of conduct for their subordinates. Frederick William I, eager to 
increase the productivity of his realm and to improve the living conditions 
of the population, clamored for administrators able to move mountains. His 
drive set a tradition, and formal prescriptions evolved in its wake. Candi¬ 
dates were expected to have at their disposal all the knowledge universities 
could offer in the fields of agriculture, forestry, manufacturing, and admin¬ 
istrative science (then known as cameralism). Thus armed, they were wel¬ 
comed into the probationary service, during which they had to attach 
themselves for a number of years to one or the other provincial administra¬ 
tion. The latter had to certify the aspirant’s readiness for the final examina¬ 
tion, which was held in Berlin before a group of ministerial officers. Those 
surviving the rigid selection tests could count on a permanent appointment. 

THE GROWTH OF THE CAREER IDEA 

Roughly speaking, the principles discussed above have remained the same 
on the European Continent. Today, it is true, the emphasis in the university 
curriculum is on “jurisprudence” rather than on economics and manage¬ 
ment. But the courses in “jurisprudence” stress public law more than does 
the curriculum in the law schools of this country, and they include 
important phases of political science and public economy.^ In addition, 
separate training schemes have been formulated for the rank and file of the 
government service. One decisive point should be stressed. Apart from occa¬ 
sional exceptions, the higher administrative career is being reached directly 
from the universities through the medium of the probationary service, not 
through intermediate clerical positions. Thus there is a constant influx of 
young people at the top of the administrative hierarchy, people representative 
of current intellectual trends, “open minds” whose ideological convictions 
ripen in the service of their countries. The dynamic type, eager to seek 
responsibility, is not repelled by the prospect of years of subordinate clerical 
labor. The bureaucracy is not permitted to “age,” and the rising generation 
of administrators, groomed in public institutions of higher learning, is able 
to look forward to a professional career that compares favorably with other 
careers. 

7. Cf. C. J. Friedrich, “The Continental Tradition of Training Administrators in Law and 
furisprudence*" Journal of Modern History, yo\. ii (1939), pp. 129 ff. 
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The British Civil Service, considerably younger than the German but 
distinguished by a record of achievement, arose, like its Continental counter¬ 
part, in response to pressing conditions. Toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century, India presented the gravest Empire problem. A committee was 
brought together under the chairmanship of Macaulay, the historian, to 
inquire into methods of recruitment for service in the East India Company. 
The committee report, written in 1853, ^ selection scheme that up 

to this day has governed the entrance requirements for what is now called 
the “administrative class.” To quote the report: 

Ought the examination be confined to those branches of knowledge to which 
it is desirable that English gentlemen who mean to remain at home should pay 
some attention?—or ought it to extend to branches of knowledge which are 
useful to a servant of the East India Company, but useless, or almost useless, to 
a person whose life is to be passed in Europe!^ 

Our opinion is that the examination ought 10 be confined to those branches 
of knowledge to which it is desirable that English gentlemen who mean to 
remain at home should pay some attention. . . . 

Nor do we think that we should render any service to India by inducing her 
future rulers to neglect, in their earlier years, European literature and science, 
for studies especially Indian. We believe that men who have been engaged, up 
to one or two and twenty, in studies which have no immediate connection with 
the business of any profession, and of which the effect is merely to open, to in¬ 
vigorate, and to enrich the mind, will generally be found, in the business of 
every profession, superior to men who have, at eighteen or nineteen, devoted 
themselves to the special studies of their calling.® 

Having successfully met the practical test in India, this principle was in 
1870 applied to the home services. Industrialization and its crucial problems 
made thoughtless nepotism a national menace. It is true there was no dearth 
of dire predictions to the efTect that the party system would not survive 
the loss of patronage. Fortunately, few of the influential leaders of Britain’s 
political class lent their ears to such narrow-minded counsel. John Stuart 
Mill declared that 

open competition would be one of the great public improvements, the adoption 
of which would form an epoch in history. The knowledge that the Government 
would bestow its gifts according to merit and not according to favor would be 
a moral revolution in the lowest classes.® 

Without detracting from his general observation, we may add, however, 
that for many years thereafter the highest permanent posts fell almost auto¬ 
matically to the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. Only recently. have 
other universities secured part of their legitimate share. As a result, the social 

8. A convenient collection of pertinent documents is L. D. White (ed.), The Ctvil Service 
in the Modern State (Chicago- University of Chicago Press, 1930). 

9. For a good discussion of the controversy sec K. B. Smcllie, A Hundred Years of English 
Government (New York: Macmillan, 1937), pp. 108 ff. 
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tradition of the “administrative class” is more distinct than is the case on 
the Continent. Moreover, the total of positions in the “administrative class” 
does not exceed thirteen hundred, while the personnel of Germany’s higher 
administrative service, to cite only one other example, runs into more than 
twenty times this figure, including the ranking municipal posts,which 
in England, strangely, are virtually denied the “university man.” 

Considering requirements in foreign countries, one may say that in the 
United States we have pursued the course of least resistance. The Pendleton 
Act of 1883, which created the Federal Civil Service, confined itself to 
placing selection for certain groups of subordinate offices on a competitive 
basis. The key grades, below department heads, were viewed as taboo; no 
one, in fact, seriously proposed to surrender them to the merit rule. On this 
point more than fifty years have brought no fundamental change, although 
both major parties have lately gone on record as recommending the “upward 
extension” of the civil service. In addition, the emphasis of the Pendleton 
Act on “practical” examinations has militated against the conception of a 
public service career; most of our civil service tests aim to determine the 
specific qualifications of the persons who take them for specific duties, thus 
severely limiting the opportunities for systematic advancement into broader 
responsibilities. Finally, civil service commissions, federal, state, and mu¬ 
nicipal, have in the past directed most of their energies toward “keeping 
the service out of politics.” Though a worthy objective, its pursuit has di¬ 
verted attention from the positive objectives of personnel administration: 
the development of talent and the promotion of morale, team work, and 
group co-operation. 

In the absence of effective public support of the career idea, it is truly 
amazing that the American public service has reached its present stature. 
Hundreds of thousands of public employees are now included in the merit 
system. In our federal administration, the number of employees in various 
branches of the civil service has increased from less than fifteen thousand 
in 18S3 to nearly six hundred and twenty-five thousand in 1939—about as 
steady a growth as it has had in England. In Washington, even most of 
the bureau chiefs are career men, having risen from the ranks. There are 
today experienced personnel officers in all of the federal departments. Tenta¬ 
tively, the United States Civil Service has begun to design entrance exam¬ 
inations addressed primarily to our academic youth. These are hopeful signs 
—signs which seem to suggest that American democracy is waking up to 
the fact that representative government owes its citizens a duty of social 

10. See the present writer’s chapter lo William Anderson (ed.), Local Government in 
Europe (New York Appleton-Century, 1939), pp. 266 ff. 
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efficiency. Indeed, a responsible and responsive bureaucracy alone is capable 
of translating the idea of popular sovereignty into tangible services for the 
common man, thus helping to build a community that canalizes its produc¬ 
tive energies for the benefit of the great mass of its members. 

HIERARCHY AND DISCIPLINE 

No organization can be without its center of command. Co-operation 
withput direction is attainable only within small groups where each worker 
can fit himself easily into a simple labor pattern. Practically all large-scale 
organizations are constructed hierarchically; that is, in terms of chains of 
superior-subordinate relationships connecting the apex of the pyramid 
with its very base. Hierarchy, in its undistorted form, does not, however, 
merely aim at a controlled interlocking of individual efTorts for the achieve¬ 
ment of broader purposes. Though presupposing a core of supreme re¬ 
sponsibility and binding decision, hierarchy relieves the center of control b) 
delegation of authority to subordinates who thereby become superiors to 
still lower subordinates. This downward allocation of authority can be 
repeated over and over to suit the size and the functions of the organiza¬ 
tion, Hence hierarchy, in itself, does not reduce the personnel of the or¬ 
ganization to mere robots; rather, it attempts to provide stable leadership 
for every single team unit and simultaneously to group each team in a 
co-operative relationship with all others, a relationship accessible to the over¬ 
all directions of the central authority.^^ It follows that the test of hierarchical 
efficiency is the scaling down of responsibility so as to place every subleader 
in a position to supply alert guidance for his team in harmony with cen¬ 
trally defined policy. 

Speaking generally, a fully professionalized service can meet this test more 
easily than a patronage bureaucracy. In the former, the executive group of 
top officials is able to operate on the assumption that the lower ranks arc 
adequately equipped, through training and tradition, to evolve solutions for 
problems arising in their areas. As yet, however, since professionalization is 
still the exception for the higher posts, this rule of experience is more often 
honored in the breach than by observance in the relationships between our 
central departments, federal and state, and their respective field services. If 
the central authority insists upon the final say even in routine matters, the 
result is an organizational cramp that may lame the entire administration. 
Delays occur, initiative is weakened, and demoralization sets in. Hierarchy 

II. Cf. L. Gulick and L. Urwick (cds.). Papers on the Science of Administration (New 
York; Institute of Public Administration, 1937). 
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becomes a burden rather than a design for concerted endeavor. Redress is 
predicated on the overdue construction of a real administrative career. 

Hierarchy also affords opportunities for combining related services in one 
and the same department, thus securing sensible co-ordination. How deeply 
such organizational issues affect the individual citizen both as taxpayer and 
client is well illustrated in the following paragraphs taken from the report 
of the Pennsylvania Committee on Public Assistance and Relief: 

The continued separation of any one of [the public assistance] services from 
others is not only illogical; it is an invitation to wasteful duplication of effort, 
conflict of purpose and multiplication of cost. Each service, if independently ad¬ 
ministered, must maintain its own offices, its own executive leadership, its own 
supervisory force, its own research staff, its own recording and accounting facili¬ 
ties, its own store of supplies and equipment, its own library and educational 
activities, its own field force operating throughout the whole area of its jurisdic¬ 
tion. Conference and prompt co-operation on common problems are delayed 
and discouraged. Unity of viewpoint and policy in dealing with different aspects 
of the same problem are partially nullified. Neither official nor public recogni¬ 
tion of the size and scope of the problem as it is, an indivisible whole, is readily 
developed; the facts of dependency are nowhere faced in their entirety. 

Most important of all, the individual in need of help may be confused and 
harried. He must either know the precise scope of the program of each inde¬ 
pendent agency, or he must travel from one to the other until he stumbles upon 
the source of help t;hat suits his own circumstances. ... In not a single county 
of the State have we discovered, among present independent public agencies, the 
type of co-operation that regularly and routinely serves to assure prompt con¬ 
sideration of the needs of an individual whose application has been rejected by 
one agency, perhaps on technical grounds, but whose need of some sort of help 
IS fairly evident.'^ 

This example, chosen at random, is apposite to the entire range of public 
administration. Let us keep in mind, however, that official attitudes arc not 
molded solely through hierarchical organization. Control is effective only 
where compliance with accepted standards of administrative conduct can 
safely be presumed. Ideological factors play an important role in condition¬ 
ing the public servant toward his task. He should view it as a “mission,” 
as the inflexible mandate to secure the priority of the public interest, as a 
continual reminder of his essential “neutrality” toward special interests. To 
this end, he must submit to certain restrictions of his civic freedom, particu¬ 
larly in his political activities. Such restraints are usually stipulated in the 
rules of Civil Service Commissions or in statutes typified by the two so-called 
Hatch Acts passed in 1939 and 1940. In the concise language of the civil 
service legislation recently adopted in Michigan: 

Every state employee shall fulfill conscientiously, according to the Constitu¬ 
tion and the laws, the duties of the office conferred upon him, and shall prove 

12. A Modern Public Assistance Program for Pennsylvania (Phtladclphu, 1936), p. 32. 
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himself in his behavior inside and outside the office worthy of the esteem which 
his profession requires. In his official activity, the state employee shall pursue the 
common good, and not only be impartial but so act as not to endanger his im¬ 
partiality nor give occasion for distrust of his impartiality.^* 

THE POLITICS OF ADMINISTRATION 

No believer in democracy should permit himself the inconsistency of 
indilTerence toward the operative aspects of representative government. Ob¬ 
viously, these involve today a far broader sector of community life than they 
did in the earlier stages of our constitutional history. No other nation has 
seen more sprawling growth and more rapid change during the past five 
generations. A breakdown of our administrative machinery might well have 
fateful consequences, quite apart from the organizational demands of na¬ 
tional defense. Too much of the substance of democracy, as it bears upon 
the man in the street, would be at stake. Too much of it is intimately bound 
up with the administrative competency of our governmental system. 

Under the circumstances, one of the vital necessities is to create within 
the public service a corps of broadly trained administrators, men of social 
grasp and intellectual vigor, capable of seeking out the best methods of 
transforming legislative policy into administrative operations. Their task 
would be primarily organizational and managerial: to supply the ignition 
effect within the hierarchy, to outline the objectives of administrative action, 
to define responsibilities, to exercise general supervision and control, and to 
inspire group co-operation by providing administrative leadership. They 
would also be able to render aid in the formulation of policies. Their special 
knowledge and experience, their first-hand observation of weaknesses and 
gaps in the laws, their familiarity with the social and economic problems 
bearing upon their branch of administration—these would mv'^ke them well- 
qualified advisers and planners for the chief executive and the legislative 
assembly. The administrators should be clearly distinguished from the tech¬ 
nicians. The former will have to correlate and co-ordinate the latter—the 
scientists, engineers, physicians, lawyers, and statisticians. Instead of being 
himself the master of a specialized skill, the administrator must seek his 
function in exploring and mapping avenues of advance and combining the 
skills of the technicians in interrelated projects. His is the anticipation of 
social trends, the maintenance of the administrative momentum, and the 
adaptation of his department to the given framework of general policy. 

Docs this mean that the bureaucracy, by its very contribution to the 
political process, would secure virtual immunity from popular control? The 

13. Act of 1937, Section 23. A subsequent change in party control has unfortunately jeopar* 
rltzed many of the gains of the 1937 legislation. 
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British example leaves little ground for anxiety. Moreover, we cannot over¬ 
look the answerability of public agencies before the courts, although much 
room IS left for improvement. Judicial review of administrative action in 
the United States has probably been too haphazard and sporadic to present 
a concrete yardstick of official responsibility. Continental Europe has offered 
a different picture. In republican France, for instance, the tribunals of ad¬ 
ministrative justice, with the judicial section of the Council of State as the 
court of last resort, developed through decades a truly comprehensive body 
of legal rules governing the exercise of administrative power, national and 
local.While never codified, the French system of administrative law, 
judge-made like the common law, was taught as a basic discipline in the 
curriculum of juridical studies. Its principles were familiar to the personnel 
of the higher career service. The latter element, on the other hand, was also 
prominent in the composition of the administrative courts. Thus the bench, 
as far as administrative litigation was concerned, was capable of informed 
judgment as to the practical aspects of public management. Judicial review 
of administrative decisions, as a result, was realistic and thorough. The 
Council of State ranked high as a defender of civil rights. This author found 
the attitude of the citizen well summarized in the comment of a small 
restaurateur in one of the Paris suburbs, who had some trouble with, the 
authorities over his license. When it was facetiously suggested that in such a 
quarrel he would have a fairer hearing before the ordinary court, the 
restaurateur exclaimed with an expression of horror, “But what of my 
liberties?” 

As to the United States, those who timidly shrink from a realistic ap¬ 
praisal of bureaucracy as a constructive force in our society or who consider 
an administrative career service either unattainable or somehow “un-Amer¬ 
ican” may well ponder the conclusions reached in by the Commission 
of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel: 

The nature of the [proposed] program for transforming the work of govern¬ 
ment to a career basis, while of the most far-reaching importance in the de¬ 
velopment of American national, state, and local government, is none the less 
relatively simple, easy to understand and execute, and thoroughly practical. 
The program fits the American constitutional and governmental systems. It re¬ 
quires no type of structural change which we have not already tried out in 
practical experience. On the contrary, it grows directly out of our American 
social and economic system. It does not rest on wealth or status, but on the 
American doctrine of equal opportunity. The program is tied in with our edu- 

14 Cf Stefan Ricscnfcid, “The French System of Administrative Justice- A Model for 
American Law?" Boston University Law Review, XVIII (1938), 48 ff, 400 ff., 715 ff.; F. 
Morstein Marx, “Comparative Administrative Law A Note on Review of Discretion,” Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Law Review, LXXXVTI (1939). 954 Af*. and “Comparative Administrative 
Law; Economic Improvisauon by Public Authondcs," ibid., LXXXVin (1940), 425 ff. 
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cational system, drawing young men and women from the existing sdiools, 
colleges, and professional and technical institutions. It recognizes the funda¬ 
mental differences in individuals and the characteristics of our human material, 
as analyzed by science and experience. It is impartial, it is nonpartisan, and it 
IS nonpolitical. It follows the lead of successful private business by making the 
most of science, technology, specialization, and the division of labor. It is de¬ 
signed to furnish the best available personnel to carry on the work of govern¬ 
ment, whatever the governmental program may be. It is thus an American pro¬ 
gram for American government.^® 

This statement is not just another pious appeal for reform. It signifies 
the end of an era—the era marked by popular apathy toward questions of 
public management and toward the vulgarity of machine politics. The 
doctrine of government noninterference kept our political system disinclined 
to venture into the field of social policy. In the absence of public welfare 
organization, the urban destitute and the army of immigrants were per¬ 
mitted to fall prey to the selfish care of city bosses. Secure master of “the 
vote,” the boss was thereby placed in a strong bargaining position toward 
those groups representative of the seamy side of business and hence in need 
of “protection.” The hard lesson of the 1930’s forced government into the 
area of social security and public assistance. With the increasing profes¬ 
sionalization of our new social services, economic adversity no longer com¬ 
pels any one to surrender the freedom of his ballot as the price of relief. To 
all potential beneficiaries of unemployment and old age insurance, govern¬ 
ment has become a vital social guaranty. And to redeem its statutory prom¬ 
ises, government cannot afford to lag behind the operative standards of 
private enterprise at its best. On the other side, more and more among the 
farsighted of our business leaders come to appreciate the tangible advantages 
of regulatory measures aimed at destructive, unfair, or unsound practices, 
for in such regulation they are discovering both a safeguard of stability and 
a protection of investment. Here too, the only legitimate issue revolves 
around the spirit and the technical competence of enforcement. Both the 
service and regulatory needs of industrial society clamor for the merit 
bureaucracy of tomorrow, the dependable instrument of the “mass state,” 
free from the illicit constrictions of party but fully responsive to the gov¬ 
ernment in power as the lawful agent of the people. 

Laissez faire demobilized government. Our century calls for a remobiliza¬ 
tion. The underlying factors are so compelling that the old ruse of apolo¬ 
gizing for patronage and political buccaneering in the name of freedom has 
ceased to work. Totalitarianism is playing the devil’s advocate for us, and 
the people arc coming to grips with the distinction between the national 

15. Betur Government Personnel (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), pp. 83 ’- 4 * 
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interest and that of the politicos. Abruptly we have found ourselves up to 
our shoulders in the effort to strengthen the ramparts of our national ex¬ 
istence. It is an effort that will absorb our energies for years and that is 
bound to push us far in the direction of overhauling our entire govern¬ 
mental machinery. During the first World War, one of the associates of 
Woodrow Wilson observed to his satisfaction: 

Since the people by their mood command and compel efficiency, the most 
efficient people will at last (as recent events show) get at the concrete jobs, in 
spite of anybody’s preferences or philosophy. And this seems at last to be taking 
place. What we have suffered and shall suffer is not failure but delays and de¬ 
lays and bunglmgs. But they’ve got to end by the sheer pressure of the people’s 
earnestness.^^ 

We are rapidly moving toward this point again, though in a more orderly 
fashion, in no small measure, because of the availability within the gov¬ 
ernmental organization of career talent such as William H. McReynolds, 
now a potent figure in the National Defense Advisory Commission. There 
is a precious chance today of transposing the motive power in our quest of 
preparedness to a broader planning for peacetime needs. Without the con¬ 
tinued drafting of outstanding competence into our administrative system, 
democracy will not be able to cope effectively with the hazards of the in¬ 
dustrial age. 

TRENDS IN PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 

The tasks of contemporary government are so manifold, technical, and 
complex that the amateur has inevitably lost ground to the expert. Official¬ 
dom is one of the foremost characteristics of Mosca’s bureaucratic state. The 
only choice left is that between a patronage bureaucracy, incompetent, hap¬ 
less, and partisan, and a merit bureaucracy, resourceful, responsible, and 
devoted to the public interest. If we view the past fifty years as a whole, it 
is clear that we have already chosen. The merit principle has gained steadily, 
more by sheer necessity than by popular demand, but certainly with public 
acquiescence. The same period has witnessed the emergence of government 
from dormancy. Time was when a case could be made for government as 
a passive reserve force, content to play the role of the “night watchman.” 
We know today that society cannot be sustained without government’s far- 
flung service and regulatory functions. To plan and co-ordinate these is 
largely a responsibility of the legislative bodies, but it is the relatively in¬ 
conspicuous and day-by-day regularity of administration and enforcement 
on which the ordinary citizen depends, even if he is not quite aware of it. 

16. Burton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (Garden City; Doubleday, 
Doran, 1923), II, 390. 
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Thus the bureaucracy is a vital part of our entire political order, and its 
importance is likely to increase. 

Within the bureaucracy, we observe a striking growth of professionalism, 
in both office qualifications and group attitudes. The remarkable rise of 
professional associations of public personnel, national, state, and local, offers 
a good index. These associations—such as the Civil Service Assembly, the 
International City Managers’ Association and the National Federation of 
Federal Employees—have substantially contiibuted to the progress of the 
career idea by stressing professional standards and the need for constructive 
personnel administration. The spread of in-service training and the empha¬ 
sis on professional ethics must also be laid largely to their pioneering. As 
a result, the government service is no longer far from the point where we 
can achieve a systematic division of labor between legislative responsibility 
for the general line of policy and administrative responsibility for the con¬ 
crete workings of the governmental apparatus. 

Such a division of labor, of course, must be embedded in a broader co¬ 
operative relationship between the representative elements and the perma¬ 
nent public service. Administrative officers, particularly in the highest grades, 
are in a position to render authoritative counsel on all questions that relate 
to the cardinal problem of the administrative feasibility of different policy 
alternatives. With the relevant facts at their command, they can also exert 
a rationalizing and synthesizing influence in the realm of policy formula¬ 
tion. How much this expertise meets a real demand in our day can be 
gathered from the attention paid to merit standards by the totalitarian 
regimes, despite their zest for men “strong in faith.” There are many sin¬ 
cere believers in democracy who thoughtlessly take for granted the greater 
efficiency of totalitarianism. They would do well to explore more fully the 
obvious opportunities we have for the improvement of democracy’s admin¬ 
istrative system. 
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Regulation and Service 





CHAPTER TWENTY 


The Economics of Public Policy 


THIS section of the book takes account of government in its relationship 
to business, in its relationship to the extension of services to the people 
by public and private institutions, and in its relationship to the use of the 
resources of the country. These relationships include, among others, the 
regulation of economic conditions,^ the actual participation of the govern¬ 
ment in economic affairs, and economic activities which are inspired by the 
government. Economic activity is essentially simple, since it consists of the 
activities of man as he produces his living. The economic point of view, 
therefore, is realistic and provides a good point of departure for the student 
who is beginning a study of government regulation and service. 

As an introduction to such a study it is well for the student to examine 
a few examples of government action for the purpose of discovering why 
government becomes involved in economic activities. Likewise, it is of 
interest to notice whether the results of government action are the same as 
the results hoped for when the action was instituted. Another point of 
interest lies in discovering whether or not the government has seen fit to 
continue courses of action when once they have been inaugurated, and if 
certain courses of action have been discontinued, to discover if the reason 
for the discontinuance was the failure to attain the objective which the 
government had in mind in the beginning. To enable the reader to obtain 
a comprehensive view of government action, we have chosen examples 
which are different from those presented in the next chapters. The order 
of treatment is chronological, to enable the student to observe whether or 
not the fundamental reasons for the establishment of public policy, inclusive 
of later changes and modifications, have been conditioned by the steady 
progress in the industrial and economic development of our country.^ 

One field of government action which will yield some insight into these 
matters is that of the money system and the banks. From the very begin¬ 
ning of our nation’s existence the Federal Government has been interested 
and active in shaping or inspiring the monetary policy of the nation. 

1. Economic conditions arc those under which goods and services arc produced and con¬ 
sumed. 

2. This for the most part has been upward in trend. For more detailed treatment, sec F. E. 
Croxton and D. J. Cowden, Applied General Statistics (New York: Prcniicc-Hall, 1939), pp. 

364*7. 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES 

In the early history of our country we find as examples of government 
action the establishment of two economic institutions which served their 
purposes in a competent manner. These institutions were not continued, 
however. 

The First Banf^. In 1791 the First Bank of the United States was char¬ 
tered by Congress. This institution came into being largely as the result of 
the recommendations of Alexander Hamilton. 

ITS PURPOSE AND SUCCESS. The purpose of the bank was to aid in the con¬ 
centration of the capital resources of the country for production, to serve 
the government as a fiscal agent, and to establish a satisfactory system of 
bank notes. In all these efforts the First Bank of the United States was 
successful. It extended loans to the commercial interests of the country; it 
accepted deposits from the United States Government, and paid out public 
funds on the order of the treasurer of the United States. It acted as a regu¬ 
lator of the currency and established standards of commercial behavior and 
forced them on the state banks. 

OPPOSITION OF THE STATE BANKS. In fact, the First Bank of the United States 
was so successful that it incurred the enmity and opposition of several 
groups. The state banks exerted tremendous pressure to prevent the renewal 
of its charter, which was to expire in 1811. The reason for their hostility to 
the national bank was a selfish one. The state banks wished to secure the 
government deposits for themselves. They wished to be free from the in¬ 
direct regulation of their own bank notes, and they wished, further, to be 
free of the competition in the general field of banking which was offered 
by this formidable institution. As a result, when the charter expired in 1811, 
it was not renewed by Congress although the disappearance of this insti¬ 
tution was in no way the result of its failure to attain the ends for which 
it had been established. 

The failure of Congress to renew the charter of the First Bank of the 
United States was really the cause of the organization of a similar institu¬ 
tion in 1816. The first bank had ceased to function in 1811, and as a result 
the banking system of the country passed into the hands of the state banks. 
These banks were small, were not subject to the restrictions under which 
the national institution had operated, and were, in general, not very well 
managed. This was the situation when the country became involved in a 
second war with Great Britain, the War of 1812. The demands of the war 
period, both civil and governmental, put such a heavy strain upon the re¬ 
sources of the state banks that specie payments were suspended throughout 
the country. Notes of the state banks circulated at a discount of ten to thirty 
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per cent, and to make matters worse, the Federal Government was forced 
to default its interest upon the public debt. This was due to the fact that 
the government funds were tied up in the state banks which had suspended 
specie payments. 

The Second Ban/^. Because of the financial distress which followed the 
suspension of specie payments by the banks and by the government, the 
Secretary of the Treasury recommended that a national bank be organized. 
After encountering some opposition in Congress and after being once vetoed 
by the President, the bill finally became a law and the charter of the Second 
Bank of the United States was authorized. The purposes for which the 
second bank was organized were practically the same as those for the estab¬ 
lishment of the first bank, namely, to provide for the concentration of 
capital for productive purposes, to provide a fiscal agent for the govern 
ment, and to establish a satisfactory bank-note or paper-money situation. 
The bank itself was much the same in its organization as the first bank 
except that it had three and a half times as much capital stock as the first 
and that foreign stockholders were not allowed to vote on the policies or 
management of the institution. 

This bank was not so successful from the very beginning as its predeces¬ 
sor had been. In the first two years of its existence its stock subscriptions 
were subject to speculative abuses which brought the institution to the verge 
of ruin. One of the branches was mulcted of more than a million dollars; 
and only the fact that the Federal Government was maintaining a deposit 
of several million dollars enabled the institution to remain open. A new 
president, additional funds borrowed in Europe, and a sound banking policy 
put the shaky institution upon a firm footing; and by 1829 the bank was 
not only solvent but had become an integral part of the business organiza¬ 
tion of the country. Here again was an institution performing its allotted 
functions in a satisfactory manner. It made funds available to the business 
interests. It performed the function of a government depository satisfactorily. 
It maintained specie payment upon its own bank notes. It maintained what 
amounted to the same thing upon deposited funds by paying off depositors, 
if not in specie, then in notes of other banks which themselves paid in specie. 

As in the case of the first bank the second performed its funedons well. 
Like the first it drew the fire of the state banks which did not want to 
maintain a good bank note system but preferred to enjoy the profits which 
accrued to them by reason of the circulation of their depreciated bank notes. 
In addition it was the object of political attack. The bank officials were 
accused of polidcal aedvities in opposidon to President Jackson. Jackson’s 
party was opposed in principle to all forms of privilege and monopoly; and 
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there was no question as to the monopolistic nature of the institution. 
When the charter expired in 1836 it was not renewed, and the public funds 
were removed from the bank’s possession.^ And so a second institution, 
created by the government for specific purposes—despite the fact that it 
fulfilled those purposes adequately—was allowed to disappear from the 
economic activities of the country by the government which had originally 
created it. 


THE SILVER CONTROVERSY IN THE UNITED STATES 

In an attempt to establish a satisfactory monetary system the country was 
placed upon a bimetallic standard in 1792, but this enactment overvalued 
silver. As a result the silver coins drove the gold coins out of circulation. 
In turn the silver coins were themselves driven out of circulation by bank 
notes which were circulating in large numbers, but at discounted values. 
The resultant relative scarcity of coins led to a popular demand for a change 
in the monetary standard. This was accomplished in 1834 but the new law 
which continued the bimetallic standard overvalued gold. The result was 
the disappearance of silver dollars and silver half dollars from circulation, 
and by the year 1851 a scarcity of small change was noticeable. This led to 
the coinage of one-dollar, two-and-a-half-dollar, and three-dollar gold pieces 
and to other expedients designed to provide a fractional currency. In 1853 
the weight of fractional silver coins was reduced for the purpose of keeping 
them in circulation; and the monetary system was in a fairly satisfactory 
condition with gold coins in circulation and also adequate fractional coins. 
This situation existed until specie payments were suspended in 1861. 

Between the suspension of specie payments and their resumption in 1879 
another monetary law was passed, and from the year of its enactment and 
from its unpopularity it became known as the “crime of ’73.”^ This law 
ended the free coinage of silver and placed our country upon a gold stand¬ 
ard. It was only a matter of months before this legislation of 1873 was 
denounced in Congress and the epithet mentioned above applied to it. 
There appeared on the scene at Washington a group of people advocating 
the remonetization of silver, which, included the owners and operators of 
silver mines, and the inflationists. 

3. For a more detailed description of the activities of the First and Second Banks of the 
United States see: Horace White, Money and Banking, new ed. (New York: Ginn, 1935), 
chap. XIX, pp. 404-31; J. T. Holdsworth, The First BanJ( of the United States, University 
of Pennsylvania thesis, published as Senate Document No. 571, 6ist Congress, and Session, 
1911; B. A. Konkle, Thomas Willing and the First American Financial System (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937 ) iR- C. H. Cattcrall, The Second BaAl( of the United 
States (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1903). 

4. For a more comprehensive discussion of bimetallism in the United States see: E. W. 
Kemmerer, Money (New York: Macmillan, 1935), chap. XIV, pp. 319-58. 
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The Bland'Allison Stiver Purchase Act. Partly as a result of efforts to 
forestall the placing of silver back upon a free coinage basis the Bland- 
Allison Silver Purchase Act was passed in 1878 over presidential veto. This 
law was designed to satisfy the demands of the groups mentioned above 
that something be done for silver. It provided for the purchase of between 
two and four million dollars worth of silver bullion each month. It provided 
further that this was to be coined into silver dollars and paid out as legal 
tender by the treasury. It provided that the holders of these silver dollars 
could receive silver certificates for them in denominations of ten dollars, if 
desirable. Finally, the law provided for calling international monetary con¬ 
ferences to investigate the desirability of a return to a bimetallic standard. 

Immediately after the law went into force the Secretary of the Treasury 
.began the required purchases of silver, but held them down to the mini 
mum requirement of the law. The new money did not circulate freely 
because of its bulk and the inconvenience of carrying it. The result was 
that, in the first year of the operation of this law, the government assumed 
a loss of more than twenty million dollars which was the difference between 
the amount of money paid out for silver bullion and the amount of the 
new silver dollars that the treasury was able to put into circulation. It hap¬ 
pened that the government receipts in 1879 were high enough to absorb 
the loss. Crop increases and the increase of business activity over the next 
four years increased the demand for money to such an extent that the in¬ 
creased coinage was absorbed during those years. In addition to these fac¬ 
tors, in 1885, the Secretary of the Treasury stopped the issue of greenbacks 
smaller than five dollars in denomination, and in the following year Con¬ 
gress authorized the issue of silver certificates in the denominations of one, 
two, and five dollars to take their place in the money system. The govern¬ 
ment, between 1882 and 1890, redeemed bonds which carried the privilege 
of circulation and consequently their redemption removed millions of 
dollars in bank notes from circulation. This shrinkage in the circulating 
media of the country provided another place into which the new silver 
dollars and silver certificates could flow without dislocating the money 
system. 

Despite the fact that critics of this monetary policy of silver purchase and 
coinage had been predicting disaster, the natural increase in trade and the 
reduction in the amount of other kinds of money outstanding had absorbed 
the new money to such an extent that no ill effects were felt by the country. 
The critics of the silver purchase policy were somewhat discredited in the 
eyes of the public. 

Sherman Silver Purchase Act. In 1890 the Bland-Allison Act was repealed 
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and its place was taken by the Sherman Silver Purchase Act which was 
basically the same as the Bland-Allison Act except that it required the 
purchase of approximately twice as much silver bullion each month and 
each year. Immediately following the passage of the Sherman Act gold 
began to leave the country owing to the fact that this new money in circu¬ 
lation, coupled with increases in government spending, had exercised an 
inflationary influence which sent our price level up. This, of course, fostered 
purchases in the foreign countries, and the gold was exported for that 
purpose. The gold exports continued after a brief pause in 1892 and reached 
such a point that the United States Treasury, which was maintaining a 
hundred-million-dollar gold reserve for the redemption of the greenbacks, 
in accordance with provisions enacted in 1882, found that this reserve was 
below the legal requirement. 

In 1893 the value of silver dropped fifteen cents an ounce and a run on 
the banks of the country immediately followed. Between five and six hun¬ 
dred banks closed as a result. The panic of 1893 grew out of the two silver- 
purchase acts and also resulted from deficiencies in the revenues of the 
Federal Government. It was feared throughout the country that these de¬ 
ficiencies would result in the government’s use of the gold reserve, which 
had been established to support the value of the greenbacks, for the purpose 
of meeting its current expenses. This possibility made our people think that 
there might be a change in the standard of value, and that the country 
might be forced to adopt a bimetallic standard or a silver standard. 

President Cleveland called a special session of Congress to repeal the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act which he blamed for the serious business 
condition into which the country had drifted. Despite the tact that the 
session was called for the purpose of repealing the law, it was only with the 
utmost difficulty and after four months that the President was able to secure 
the repeal of the law.^ 

Effects of Stiver Purchase Acts. Here we have government action which 
was designed to benefit the silver interests. It is undoubtedly true that an 
actual benefit resulted to these interests between the dates of the passage 
of the Bland-Allison Act in 1878 and the repeal of the Sherman Act in 
1893. But these laws resulted also in the creation of an unhealthy and un¬ 
necessary growth in our money system. This condition did not become 

5. A much more comprehensive treatment of the various aspects of the silver controversy 
is available in the following works* Ncil Carothers, Fractional Money (New York- Wiley, 
1930); D. H. Leavens, Stlier Money (Bloomington, Ind.: Pnncipia Press, 1939); H. C. Baird, 
The Silver Dollar (Philadelphia H. C. Baird, 1883); H. W Craven, Errors of Populism 
(Seattle- Low-man and Hanford, 1896); T. Dickicson, Plain Wofds about Stiver Money (New 
York: Engineering Press, 1892); F. W. Taussig, The Stiver Situation in the United States 
(New York. Putnam, 1900) 
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apparent until the silver-purchase laws had been in effect for a period of 
about twelve years. The reason for this was that the natural growth of the 
country with consequent increases in business was sufficient to offset the 
ill effects of the creation of the new type of money. Further, the fact that 
the adverse effects of the silver policy did not become apparent immediately 
may be attributed also to administrative action, which had the effect of 
partial nullification of the interest of the groups interested in the legislation. 
The policy of purchase and coinage of silver was partially responsible for 
the panic of 1893. recognized by the President, but it was 

only after a long and difficult session of Congress that he was able to obtain 
the repeal of the mischief-making law on account of the opposition of the 
silverites who benefited directly from its continuance. 

This kind of government action differs from the situation in respect to 
the First Bank of the United States and the Second Bank of the United 
States inasmuch as it was not the result of a desirable type of legislation 
as their establishment had been. However, it was repealed only with the 
greatest difficulty and in the face of sharp opposition. 

REGULATION OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 

The railroads have been subjected to regulation by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment for such a long period of years that regulation is taken as a matter of 
course today. However, in its early period the purpose of this regulation 
was entirely different from its present purpose. The purpose of the original 
law was to place the railroads upon a highly competitive basis. The present 
philosophy of railroad regulation recognizes the necessity for, and in fact 
provides for, the promotion of co-operative activity by the same roads. 

State Regulation. The railroads of the country had developed rapidly from 
their establishment in the 1830’s to a position of economic importance by 
1870. At this time the roads came under fire of the agricultural interests in 
what were known as Granger Laws. These laws, passed by various state 
legislatures of the agricultural regions, attempted to establish just and reason¬ 
able rates for the purpose of correcting the abuses of high rates and pre¬ 
venting discrimination in the rates charged for freight and passenger traffic. 
These laws were ineffective and were rendered even more so by the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 1886 in the case of the Wabash 
Railroad in which it was held that the state was not authorized to regulate 
any part of an interstate commerce situation. 

At about the same time two reports had been presented to Congress 
resulting from investigations of transportation conditions in the country. 
These reports, known as the Windom Report and the Cullom Report, 
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respectively, called attention to the fact that railroad rates were high and 
that railroads made discriminations between places and persons in the rates 
charged to shippers. 

Federal Regulation. As a result of the breakdown of state attempts to 
regulate the roads and as a result of the aforementioned reports, the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Act was passed by Congress in 1887. This law provided for 
just and reasonable charges, prohibited discrimination in rates charges, and 
prohibited pooling, which was a practice whereby roads avoided competitive 
action between themselves and arranged for co-operative activity. Also, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was created for the administration of 
this law. 

COMPETITIVE BASIS. The purpose of this act as originally written in 1887 
was to place transportation upon a competitive basis. This purpose was 
emphasized by the Elkins Act of 1903, which was directed again at the 
matter of discrimination, and by the Expediting Act of the same year, which 
was designed to speed cases rising from the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion Act through the federal courts. In 1906 the Hepburn Act extended the 
authority of the commission to cover other phases of transportation, such as 
pipe lines, express operations, and sleeping-car companies. In 1910 the Mann- 
Elkins Act gave to the commission additional authority over the railroad 
rates and established a special commerce court in which the railroad cases 
were to be heard.® 

By the time the United States entered the first World War in 1917, the rail¬ 
roads had been forced and shaped into a pattern of transportation which 
was highly competitive in nature. The necessity for an integrated system 
of transportation for the nation at war made it necessary for the Federal 
Government to take over and operate the railroads on a unitary basis during 
the period of hostilities. After the Armistice the roads continued under the 
operation of the government until 1920. 

CO-OPERATIVE BASIS. In that year there was passed the Transportation Act 
of 1920. It provided for the return of the roads to their original owners and 
also made striking modifications in the original act of 1887. One such modi¬ 
fication was the provision for consolidation of the various transportation 
companies. Another innovation dealt with the matter of rates. The law 
provided for rates that would give a fair return upon the value of the rail¬ 
road property, and this fair return was set at five and one-half to six per 
cent. Any earnings beyond this point were to be recaptured or taken over 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and were to be used for the 
strengthening and rehabilitation, of the other railroads which were in a 

6 . Thu court was discontinued after a short period of time. 
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weaker position. The constitutionality of the recapture clause was upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court. The point of interest here lies in the 
change of the attitude of the government toward the matter of competitive 
activity between the carriers. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 operated in a successful manner, and 
between 1920 and 1929 the railroads established themselves upon a solid 
financial footing. However, difficulties began to be encountered and came 
to a crisis in 1929. These difficulties were partly caused by the heavy fixed 
charges and partly by a decreased volume of business resulting from compe¬ 
tition of motorized vehicles, and some were part of the general depression 
picture. The roads asked for an increase in rates which was justified by 
the fair-rate provision of the Act of 1920. However, these requests were 
denied by the Interstate Commerce Commission. As a result the stage was 
set for further legislative changes in the regulated status of the railroads. 

The Federal Government enacted a law known as the Transportation 
Act of 1933 which shifted the emphasis from a rate structure designed to 
provide a rate that would be sufficiently high to attract capital, to the trans¬ 
portation system (a fair rate). The idea of the new law with reference to 
rates is that they should be just and reasonable, designed to protect the 
interest of the public and to enable the roads to perforin the transportation 
service adequate for the needs of the country. Further, the law is interested 
in avoidance and elimination of duplication of facilities and other wasteful 
features of railroad operation.^ 

In general, it can be said that the point which our legislators had in mind 
in drafting the first regulatory policy for the railroads was to place this 
important field of industry upon a competitive basis. This philosophy of 
transportation regulation was in effect from 1887 until the period of the first 
World War. The experience of the country during its participation in the 
war led to a realization of the need of a co-operative and co-ordinated trans¬ 
portation system rather than one established upon a highly competitive basis. 

The law of 1920 was designed to provide such an integrated system and 
the purpose of the law of 1933 was similar. The difference between the 
1920 point of view and that of 1933 lay in the attitude toward rates. In 

7. Students who desire to read further on the topic of railroad regulation arc referred to- 
R. L. Purdy, “The Regulation of Transportation Rates," The Annals of the American Academy, 
CLXXXVII (Sept., 1936), 57-67; R. MaeVeagh, The Transportation Act, ig20 (New York- 
Holt, 1923); D. P. Locklin, Railroad Regulation Since 1920 (New York. A. W. Shaw, 1928); 
L. C Marshall, The Changed Scene in Industry and Transportation (New York' Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933); J. B. Smith, Some Phases of 
Fair Value and Interstate Rates (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1931); Rail¬ 
way Traffic Organization Report, Section of Transportation Service, Office of Federal Co- 
ordmator of Transportation (Washington, 1935); A. T. Hadley, Principles and Methods of 
Rate Regulation (New Haven: Yale University Preu, 1927). 
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1920 Congress was interested in a rate structure which would attract capital 
to the field of transportation. By 1933 Congress had become more interested 
in an adequate transportation system for the country than on return on 
invested capital in this field. In the i88o’s the emphasis was upon just and 
reasonable rates. At present the emphasis is likewise upon just and reason¬ 
able rates, but the attitude of the legislators has shifted from a consideration 
of competition as being desirable to a realization of the necessity for an 
integrated transportation system. 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF MONOPOLY 

In the field of general industry, a^ well as in railroad transportation, the 
government has seen fit to regulate monopolistic practices. Monopoly is not 
a new idea, nor is it confined to this country. It is a matter of record in the 
earliest mention of business transactions hundreds of years in the past, and 
it has been practiced in the European countries as well as in our own. As 
we have seen, state laws known as Granger Laws were passed in the i88o’s 
to curtail the monopolistic actions of the railroads. State laws have been 
passed at later dates for the purpose of regulating the rates charged by gas, 
electricity, and water companies. The necessity for such laws lay in the 
inherently monopolistic nature of these services. 

The same tendency has been noticeable with reference to the control of 
monopoly in the general field of business. It is true, as is pointed out in a 
later chapter, that the theory of laissez-faire has permeated our economic 
and governmental philosophy to a considerable extent and still exists, but 
despite this doctrine of laissez-faire, monopoly has always been viewed with 
suspicion in this country. In addition to the general dislike for monopoly 
it has been attacked as being injurious to society by reason of its control 
over the natural resources of the country, by its methods of competition 
which have sometimes been deemed unfair,® and by such practices as over- 
capitalization which tend to victimize the general investing public. 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act, In 1890 the distrust and the antagonism of 
the people had reached such a point that Congress enacted the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act to place the regulation of monopolistic business activity on 
a federal basis, rather than leave it in the hands of the states, where, as in 
the case of the control of the railroads, it had not been particularly effective. 
The Sherman Act stated that contracts, combinations, or conspiracies in 
restraint of trade were illegal, that persons who attempted monopolistic 
activity were to be deemed guilty of misdemeanor; and it provided for 

8 . Unfair competition is competition in which the most efficient producer does not get his 
share of the business. 
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fines and imprisonment for persons guilty of its violation, and made pro¬ 
vision also for parties injured by monopolistic activity to collect heavy 
damages, 

RESTRAINT OF TRADE INTERPRETATION. For a period of perhaps ten years after 
the passage of the Sherman Act it was not particularly effective in prevent¬ 
ing or breaking up monopolies. However, in 1904 there was handed down 
by the United States Supreme Court a decision holding that competing 
railroads which merged to avoid competition came within the prohibitions 
of the law just as industrial combinations in restraint of trade did.® In 1911 
the court ordered the Standard Oil Company to be dissolved and broken 
up into smaller competing units. In the same year the American Tobacco 
Company, which had attained a dominant position in its field through a 
process of consolidation, was dissolved by order of the United States Su¬ 
preme Court. 

RULE OF RFAsoN INTERPRETATION. In the oil and tobacco cases the court 
had established the rule of reason. This meant that some actions in re¬ 
straint of trade could be considered as reasonable and that, as a result, 
public policy would demand that there be a deeper and more signifi¬ 
cant reason for ordering the dissolution of a large industrial combina¬ 
tion than the mere fact that it be a combination in restraint of trade. 
This idea was definitely illustrated by the decision of the court in the case 
of the United States Steel Corporation. The steel corporation had been 
charged with the violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, and after a long 
period of litigation the United States Supreme Court held that its dissolution 
was not necessary, nor could it be justified solely on the basis of the tre¬ 
mendous size of the corporation itself. This idea of the rule of reason had 
been present in the dismissal in 1921 of the case against the American Can 
Company, and it had been apparent in the dissolution decision handed 
down against the Corn Products Refining Company as early as 1916.^® 
However, in 1940 the Supreme Court departed radically from the rule of 

9 Northern Securities Co v ( 7 . 5 , 193 U. S 197 

10. For a discussion of court interpretation of the antitrust laws, see: L. H. Haney, Busi¬ 
ness Organization and Combination, 3rd ed (New York: Macmillan, 1934), chap, XXVI, pp. 
475 ~ 5 f^ 9 ; W H Taft, The Anti-Trust Act and the Supreme Court (New York* Harper, 1914). 

For students who wish to read further on the topic of antitrust policy m general the follow- 
lowing recommendations arc made J G Hervey, ed , “The Anti-Trust Laws of the United 
States,” The Annals of the American Academy, Jan, 1930, vol. 147; E. D Durand, The Trust 
Problem (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1915); J. D Clark, The Federal Trust Policy 
(Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press, 1931), C. W. Dunn, The Federal Anti-Trust Imw (New 
York Columbia University Press, 1930); G. C. Henderson, The Federal Trade Commission 
(New Haven Yale University Press, 1924); B A. Javits, Business and the Public Interest 
(New York Macmillan, 1932); A. Levene and G J Feldman, Does Trade Need Anti-Trust 
Laws? (New York. R. Long and R. R, Smith, 1931); H. R. Scager and C. A. Gulick, Trust 
and Corporation Problems (New York- Harper, 1929); D M Kcczcr and S. May, The Public 
Control of Business (New York: Harper, 1930). 
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reason interpretation, when it handed down a decision that the law pro¬ 
hibits any combination which attempts to modify price structures even 
though the resulting prices are reasonable. This decision disposed of the 
so-called Madison cases in which several oil companies and individuals were 
convicted in 1937 of conspiring to raise and maintain gasoline prices in the 
Middle West. 

Here we have a situation in which the policy of the government toward 
economic activity has moved in a circle and is now back at the starting 
point, namely, with the original idea of the Sherman Act, that every 
contract, combination, and conspiracy in restraint of trade is illegal. This, 
despite the fact that, in the years which intervened between 1890 and 1940, 
the court had established the rule of reason in its interpretation of the 
desirability of dissolving large monopolistic industrial units. 

REGULATION OF COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY 

In contrast to the efforts which the government has exerted in preventing 
business firms of a monopolistic nature from curtailing supply and thus 
raising prices to an unduly high level, is the governmental effort to regulate 
and control competitive business. The latter problem or economic difficulty, 
for which a solution is needed, is basically different. While the monopolist 
controls and can curtail the supply, the competitive business firm does not 
and cannot curtail; in fact, every time the wheels of such a business turn 
over the result is an increase in the supply. 

Causes of Business Prosperity. This was the fundamental reason for our 
difficulties from 1929 to 1932. For the most part the excessive supplies of 
goods and products which our factories and farms were putting on the 
market in those days were accounted for by the first World War. The 
production of industry and of the land had fallen in F.urope as a result of 
the calling of millions of men into military service and of the devastation 
or occupation of industrial and agricultural areas by the armies. At the 
same time the belligerent nations were making heavy purchases of ma¬ 
terials, munitions, and food stuffs for the support of their armed forces. 
European military purchasing agents were in this country buying millions 
of dollars worth of products ranging all the way from wheat to high ex¬ 
plosives and barbed wire. There was an abnormal military demand for 
products exerted by all nations in addition to the normal civilian demand.^^ 

This induced our industrialists and agriculturalists to establish more and 

II Althou>’h patriotic scntiincnt kept the civilian population from buying any more goods 
for consumption or proiluction purposes than was absolutely necessary, nevertheless there was a 
military and civilian demand where previously there had been only die normal demand exer¬ 
cised by the civilian population. 
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larger factories and farms by borrowing capital to take advantage of the 
European orders which were pouring into the country. When our own 
nation cast in its lot with the Allied Powers, still another source of demand 
was added to the already abnormal pressure on our markets. In this case 
it came from our own government, which was equipping an expeditionary 
force for service in Europe, that eventually amounted to some two million 
men, and about the same number in cantonments in this country. Puces 
rose to high levels, and it was only reasonable for American farmers to put 
previously unprofitable acres into cultivation and for American industry 
to expand to limits that would have been unjustified under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. It was a relatively easy matter to expand business units and to 
increase the number of acres under cultivation when such bright prospects 
of profits attracted the capital necessary for such expansion. 

Cause of Business Depression, However, in November, 1918 the war 
ended, and at a very rapid pace the abnormal military demand for products 
slackened and dropped away. Then our situation revealed itself as that ot 
a nation geared to a very high level of production but with an insufficient 
number of customers to take and use the products which were available by 
reason of our expanded productivity. 

In agriculture difficulties were experienced immediately; in industry the 
difficulties were deferred for about ten years by reason of the development 
of such devices as installment selling schemes and other marketing prac¬ 
tices designed to increase the immediate purchasing power. 

Agricultural Relief. To repeat, this maladjustment between productive 
capacity and purchasing power was first encountered in agriculture, and 
here we find the first use of a word which is still popular today, namely, 
“relief.” The farmers demanded relief, and the government tried to give it 
to them. Government administrators attempted to keep agricultural prices 
high by legislation designed to enable government agencies to buy up and 
export agricultural surplus, and thus to keep too much of the supply off 
the market. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACTS. On the Other hand, attempts were made 
as early as the Wilson administration to lower the farmers' cost of produc¬ 
tion by enabling the farmer to borrow on more favorable terms. However, 
agricultural prices continued to fall, and farms were lost by the thousands 
through foreclosure sales. As soon as the Roosevelt administration was estab¬ 
lished in 1932, it turned its attention to the farm problem with the idea 
that the solution lay in reduced production; and the original Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was passed in 1933 for that and other purposes. It attempted 
to bolster farm prices to the point where the farmers would regain the pre- 
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war purchasing power over the products which they bought, and so restore 
agricultural prosperity. This law was declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1936 because it established federal author¬ 
ity over matters which were properly in the hands of the states. Two years 
later the administration enacted a second farm bill which is known as the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 and which is primarily designed to 
raise the price of farm products by the establishment of marketing quotas; 
in other words by curtailing the supply of farm products. 

Industrial Relief. Industry did not feel the need of relief measures until 
a period of about ten years after the close of the first World War.^^ The 
Roosevelt administration enacted the National Industrial Recovery Act in 
1933, and among other features it contained a provision designed to curtail 
the supply of petroleum (an industry suffering from overproduction). This 
curtailment of supply was justified on the ground of conservation of the 
natural resources but was held to be invalid by the United States Supreme 
Court. As a result, the Department of the Interior established a Petroleum 
Conservation Division in 1936 for the purpose of co-operating with in¬ 
dustrial groups or with state authorities interested in the passage of petro¬ 
leum conservation laws, or in other words, in curtailing the supply. 

GUFFEY ACTS. In 19^5 thc Guffey-Snydcr Act was passed by Congress for the 
control of another competitive and overproduced industry, namely, bitu¬ 
minous coal. It included a provision for a code of fair competition by which 
prices could be fixed at levels desirable to producers, consumers, and workers. 
In other words, this provision was designed partially to offset the depressing 
effect on prices of the chronic conditions of overproduction in the industry. 
This law was declared unconstitutional m thc next year, but it was followed 
by thc Guffey-Vinson Act of 1937 which contained some of the same 
principles for establishing prices as the (iufiey-Snyder Act. It is of interest 

12 For a brief, but well organized, distusMon of farm rclu f and industrial recovery legis¬ 
lation, see L P. Ayres, The Economtis of Rctovety (New York Macmillan, 1934), chaps. 
VI .ind VII, pp 75-108 
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to recall that in the heyday of the N.R.A. and the original AAA it was 
unofficially proposed to fix the prices of industrial products in much the 
same way that the prices of agricultural products were being established. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that the efforts of the government 
to regulate competitive industry provide for the curtailment of supply with 
the objective of a rise in prices. On the other hand, the government action 
in regulating monopolistic industry is designed to prevent the curtailment 
of supply and with it to prevent an undue rise in the price of the product. 

THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

One of the most recent economic-institutions established by the govern¬ 
ment is the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. The ideas underlying 
this institution reach far back into the histoiy of banks and banking in the 
United States. As early as 1829 the State of New York established a safety- 
fund system whereby newly chartered banks were required to pay into a 
fund one per cent of their capital each year until each bank had contributed 
an aggregate of three per cent of its entire capital. This fund was to be used 
for the payment of debts of banks, members of the New York Safety Fund 
System, which failed. 

While this fund was designed primarily to protect the holders of bank 
notes, it displayed considerable similarity to the deposit-insurance feature of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. This idea of the creation of a 
fund from which the creditors of failed banks could be paid was used as a 
basis of deposit insurance schemes by many of the Western States over a 
period which began with the panic of 1907 and ended with the repeal of 
all such schemes in the early 1920*$. 

Need for Deposit Guarantee Legislation. The banking system in the 
United States had been weakened by the abnormal conditions of the first 
World War, and this weakened condition began to manifest itself in a 
wave of bank failures which spread over the country in an alarming manner. 
In the period 1921 to 1930, inclusive, there was recorded a total of 6,171 
such failures.^® These failures were most disastrous in the Middle-Western 
States and the failures were responsible for repeated efforts to secure the 
adoption of deposit-guarantee features by the Federal Government. 

Opposition to Legislation. Action on such a plan was continuously op¬ 
posed by the banking interests. Opposition was based upon two main 
objections: First, the bankers felt that deposit insurance removed the re- 

13. H. P. Willis and J. M. Chapman, The Banking Situation (New York; Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1934), p. 7, and C D. Bremer, American Bank Failures (New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1935). 
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straint exerted upon bankers by their traditional individual responsibility to 
their depositors. Second, it was the idea of conservative bankers that they, 
the bankers who needed no insurance of deposits, were assessed to protect 
the depositors of banks whose management was less effective. In addition, 
it was thought that the capital stock and surplus of the banks, together with 
the prevailing double liability of stockholders furnished substantial protec¬ 
tion to the depositors. The wave of bank failures, however, and the attendant 
distress resulted in a wide demand for a change in the banking system 
which would include more protection for depositors. 

Establishment of legislation. In 1933, following the bank holiday, a 
temporary provision was made for such protection. After operating under 
this temporary plan of federal deposit insurance for two years, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation was established upon a permanent basis in 
1935, with the chief purpose of insuring the deposits of all banks which were 
entitled to the benefit of the insurance under the law. Its major functions 
are: to pay the depositors of insured banks which have been closed; to act 
as receiver for suspended National Banks, and for. suspended state banks, 
when requested by state authorities; and to prevent unsound banking 
practices from taking place. 

The funds of the corporation are derived from three sources: First, stock 
subscriptions by the Federal Treasury. Second, stock subscriptions by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Third, funds secured from the issue of debentures 
or other obligations. As in the case of the original safety fund system, the 
corporation creates a reserve by means of an annual assessment. The annual 
assessment is at the rate of one-twelfth of one per cent of the average 
deposits, less authorized deductions, of each insured bank. 

hLic.iBiLiTY OF BANKS. All banks which arc members of the Federal Reserve 
System are insured. Any bank not a member of the Federal Reserve 
System may become insured after an examination and upon the approval 
of the Board of Directors of the Corporation. The insurance of a bank not 
a member of the Federal Reserve System is based upon its financial history, 
its condition, its capital structure, its earning prospects, its management, 
and the convenience and needs of its community. Banks not members of 
the Federal Reserve System may terminate their insurance at any time but 
the existing deposits continue to be insured for two years. 

POWERS OVER THE INSURED BANKS. Thc Corporation has wide powers over 
the insured banks, including thc termination of thc insured status of a 
bank for cause, approval of mergers and consolidations, the regulation of 
advertising which describes thc insurance feature, the regulation of interest 
paid on deposits by insured banks not members of thc Federal Reserve 
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System; and it also requires that insured banks protect themselves against 
burglary, defalcation, and other insurable losses. 

Deposit insurance extends to deposits of every kind with no distinction 
whatsoever. When a bank closes, the Corporation assumes liability for its 
insured deposits, and the depositors are paid by the Corporation as soon 
as their claims have been presented and proved. Of more than fifteen 
thousand banks in the United States, the Corporation insures the deposits 
of almost fourteen thousand. It has assumed receivership of one hundred 
and seventy-five insured banks and has aided in the merger of seventy-seven 
insolvent insured banks with solvent insured banks.^* 

Results of Legislation. The activities of the Corporation have strengthened 
the banking system as a whole and have aided in the restoration of i-on- 
fidence in the banks. The question of deposit insurance is still subject to a 
certain amount of controversy, but on the whole, it is accepted as desirable 
and satisfactory by the general public and even by many of the bankers who 
were first opposed to it in principle. It is interesting to remember in con¬ 
nection with the corporation, that its purpose and functions, which arc now 
accepted as desirable, were adopted only under the pressure of an extreme 
financial emergency. 

CONCLUSION 

As a result of these and other observations of government action, which 
could not be made a part of so brief a chapter, it is necessary to conclude 
that there is no consistency in government policy dealing with matters of an 
economic nature. In the first place, attention has been called to practices 
which have been contradictory. This is illustrated by the Agricultural Ad¬ 
justment Acts with their provisions for the curtailment of the supply of 
products and the Sherman Anti-trust Act which was passed to stop the 
curtailment of supply and to penalize those who d>d curtail supply. 

Elsewhere, inconsistency in the administration of one single regulative 
activity is apparent. This is illustrated by the intent of the legislators to give 
regulatory power to the Interstate Commerce Commission and by the actions 
of the courts in admitting new evidence when it was presented by the 

14 R B Westcrfield devotes a chapter to a discussion of insurance of bank ilcposits in his 
Money, Credit and Banking (New York; Ronald Press, 1938). 

However, students who wish for additional reading of a more technical nature arc referred 
to Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, An Analysts (Washington. Finance Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1934), "F D I C. Preliminary Statement of Assets 
and Liabilities of Insured Commercial Banks" (Commercial and Financial Chtonicle, Apr., 
*939). CXLVIII, 1882; ‘‘F D 1 C Report on 7,307 Insured State Banks Not Members of the 
Federal Reserse System" {Commeicial and Financial Chronicle, May 6, 1939), CXLVIII, 2672, 
R A Must, "Federal Deposit Insurance and Some of Its Constitutional Aspects" {George Wash¬ 
ington Lmw Review, Mar, 1929), VII, 595-630, Annual Report for the Year Ending December 
31, 1938 (Washington. United States Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation). 
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railroads and in refusing to base their decisions upon the findings of the 
Commission. 

Also, there is noticeable the reversal of policies. Illustrative of this point 
IS the situation of the Second Bank of the United States which, in 1816, 
was authorized to perform certain functions. These functions were com¬ 
petently performed, but, nevertheless, the bank’s charter was allowed to 
lapse in 1836. 

Not only is there noticeable reversal of policy but even double reversal 
of policy. For example, antitrust legislation was enacted to maintain com¬ 
petition. Industries which adopted codes of fair competition under the 
banner of the National Recovery Administration were exempt from the 
provisions of the antitrust laws. Today antitrust activity is again designed 
to enforce competition as exemplified by the Madison oil cases. 

Further, considerable difficulty has at times been encountered in attempts 
to remedy ill-advised programs of economic activity. This is illustrated by 
the fact that a special session of Congress, called by President Cleveland 
for the express purpose of repealing the Sherman Silver Purchase Act re¬ 
quired four months for the accomplishment of that task. Also, desirable 
policies have sometimes been adopted only after the most severe pressure 
imaginable has been exerted in their behalf. This is illustrated by the 
reluctant adoption of a policy of guaranteed bank deposits. 

Government policy frequently does not reflect well-considered ideas based 
upon broad and fundamental knowledge so much as reactions to urgent and 
immediate demands. This point was emphasized by Jacob Viner in his presi¬ 
dential address delivered before the American Economic Association in 
1939. Pie stated that officials and legislators, in determining their actions, 
consider not only the result of these actions upon that part of the public 
which feels their true impact, but also consider the effect of these actions 
upon their own associates and the public in general. Viner stated further 
that, as a result, government administrators look for immediate solutions to 
problems and are forced to submit to the desires of groups which are able 
to exert enough pressure to obtain the desired ends, whether or not those 
ends are wholly for the public good.^® 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Government and Business 


THh CONTROVERSY OVER GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF BUSINESS 
ONE of the most controversial issues in the United States during the past 
few years has been that of government control of business. The struggle 
between those who have favored and those who have opposed the New 
Deal has been waged to a great extent over this issue. In many of the con¬ 
troversies between these two groups, the issue has been quite clearly discern¬ 
ible, as in the contest over the enactment by Congress of the Public 
Utility Holding Act, or the passage of the Securities and Exchange Act 
regulating the stock market. In many cases, however, the opponents have 
waged their battle on issues in which the struggle over government control 
of business has been less apparent. The effort to prevent enlargement of 
the Supreme (>ourr of the United States, the attempt to preserve states’ 
rights, and the struggle to protect personal liberty have been in great part 
merely camouflaged attempts to prevent more extensive control of our 
economic system. 

Although the question of government and its relationship to business 
has occupied a prominent place during the past seventy-five years in the 
United States, the economic crisis of the past few years has raised the 
question to one of paramount importance. As a result of this crisis, much 
criticism has been heaped upon the economic and political institutions of this 
country. Persons have contended that there are fundamental defects and 
weaknesses. Many claim that unless we make certain alterations, other 
depressions will follow, until our entire structure collapses. According to 
these critics one of the greatest weaknesses of our economic system is lack 
of planning. Violent fluctuations in prices, overproduction, unnecessary 
duplication, extravagance, and poverty are evidences of this lack. 

Scores of schemes have been advanced for social and economic planning. 
In these, the functions of the state vary greatly. The most radical of the 
schemes would subject the lives of all persons to careful supervision and 
guidance by the state. Others propose price control, limitation of production, 
or a more equitable distribution of wealth. Some advocate repeal of regu¬ 
latory legislation so that business associations or corporate groups may plan 
production and control prices without fear of prosecution. For the most 
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part, all of these plans are but variations or manifestations of fundamental 
theories concerning the functions of the state. So far as the relationship of 
government to business is concerned these theories may be classified as 
(i) laissez-fatre, (2) government regulation, and (3) government ownership 
and operation. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

The term laissez-faire comes from the French and broadly translated 
means “let alone.” This theory has found wide acceptance not only in the 
political and economic thought but in the governmental action of both the 
United States and England during the past hundred and fifty years. Even 
today it is the dominant political philosophy of an influential part of our 
population, particularly certain leaders of industry and members of the legal 
profession. Briefly, it stands for the divorcement of government from busi¬ 
ness, glorifies individual initiative, and strenuously objects to government 
regulation or government ownership and operation of business enterprises. 

According to advocates of laissez-faire, business should be permitted to 
develop unhampered by governmental interference. The government should 
not enact child-labor laws, minimum-wage laws, or social-security legislation. 
The government should not regulate the rates and services of public 
utilities, and under no circumstances should it own and opr'rate business 
enterprises. Advocates of laisssez-faire believe that such legislation interferes 
with the normal healthy growth of commerce and industry.^ 

Under the influence of laissez-faire during the nineteenth century in¬ 
dustries grew, prospered, and escaped regulation. In the United States, large 
corporations secured monopolistic control. Promoters of railroads granted 
rebates to favored customers and manipulated securities in order to enrich 
themselves. 

Laissez-faire may be justifiable in an agricultural or pioneering com¬ 
munity wherein each individual or each family lives largely unto itself, 
produces and consumes most of its products, and wants little more from 
the state than protection. As society has become more complex and indi¬ 
viduals more interdependent, laissez-faire has been forced to give way 
philosophically and practically to something which more nearly fits the needs 
of our modern industrial society. One should not imagine, however, that it 
is dead. Many times during the past few years, distinguished industrialists, 
lawyers, judges, and political leaders have praised its principles. 

Is it possible to solve any of our economic difficulties under this system? 
To a certain extent, it is possible. Industries even though unregulated might 
co-operate, and if they had monopolistic control could avoid some of the 

I “Law Its Oriffin, Growth, and Function,” bv James C Carter, Lecture XIII 
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follies of overproduction. They could control prices and eliminate wasteful 
and unfair methods of competition. In other words, through trade agree¬ 
ments they could engage in a kind of self-regulation. But self-regulation by 
industrial groups has certain great disadvantages. In the first place, it usually 
aims at securing a maximum profit rather than at satisfying the needs of 
society. In the second place, it generally seeks to eliminate only those 
practices which are injurious to the trade and not those which are detri¬ 
mental to consumers. 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF BUSINESS 

If, as seems obvious, laissez-faire is not suited to the needs of our highly 
industrialized society and cannot solve satisfactorily the many difficult 
problems with which we are confronted, more extensive governmental 
interference in our economic life is inevitable. Many persons contend that 
we should retain private ownership and private operation of business enter¬ 
prises but should impose government regulation or control in the interest of 
the public. There are several methods which may be used to effect this 
control, only two of which will be discussed. One of these is direct control 
through statute and the other is regulation by administrative agencies. 

Direct Control through Statute. Long before the development of any ex¬ 
tensive administrative machinery, direct control of business existed. Under 
this method, the legislature prescribed rules of conduct and private parties 
or prosecuting attorneys sued in court for violation ot these rules. Many 
illustrations of this method of control can be found in the United States, 
especially during the early period of regulation. For example, at one time 
West Virginia fixed by statute a passenger fare of two cents a mile for 
railroads transporting persons between points within the state. Similarly, 
the legislature of North Dakota fixed maximum intrastate rates for the 
transportation of coal in carload lots. The Sherman Anti-trust Law is another 
illustration of direct control through statute. This statute declares that 
monopoly and restraint of trade are illegal but leaves the enforcement to 
the Attorney General or private parties who may bring suit in court against 
persons who have violated its provisions. 

Direct control through statute has not been a great success. For one thing, 
it is difficult to amend or alter statutory provisions as fast as conditions 
change. Furthermore, the initiative for enforcement often rests with private 
parties who may sue in court if individuals or corporations fail to obey the 
statutory prescription. The average person often finds it cheapier and easier 
to allow a business to violate the law rather than to resort to court procedure 
to obtain enforcement. 
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Control through Administrative Agencies. The growing complexity of the 
problems of the control of business and the increase in the number of busi¬ 
nesses or phases of businesses which have required control have made it very 
difficult for legislative bodies to control business direcdy by statute. Legisla¬ 
tive bodies have sought to overcome this difficulty by creating commissions 
or other administrative agents and imposing upon them certain powers and 
duties of regulation. Such agencies have been given not only administrative 
powers and duties but in many cases have been endowed with extensive 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial powers and duties. 

FEDERAL. One finds many illustrations of the regulation of business through 
administrative agencies by both the Federal Government and the states. 
Among the more important of the federal agencies which regulate business 
arc the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
The Federal Communications Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Administration, and the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The first four of these 
will be discussed briefly to illustrate the way in which and the extent to 
which the Federal Government has regulated business. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. The oldest of the above-mentioned 
regulatory agencies and the one which exercises the most extensive authority 
is the Interstate Commerce Commission, which regulates the railroads and 
the bus and truck lines operating in' interstate commerce. The Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887 created the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
endowed it with certain regulatory powers over the railroads.^ The powers 
of the commission were increased by several amendments of which the most 
important were the Hepburn Act of 1906 and the Transportation Act of 
1920. 

The regulation of the railroads represents an attempt to remedy prevalent 
abuses which arose under a system of laissez-faire.® The middle and latter 
part of the nineteenth century and to some extent the early part of the 
twentieth century were periods of frenzied railroad development. Railroad 
expansion was rapid and often accompanied by great abuses and scandals. 
Irresponsible financial manipulation, overcapitalization, rebating and unfair 
discrimination, and unregulated monopoly with its attendant evils brought 
the inevitable public reaction and resulted in stringent regulatory measures 
under the above-mentioned acts. 

From their entry into service until their abandonment, carriers by rail 
are subject to governmental control. No railroad can commence construc¬ 
tion or operation, or extend an existing line without securing from the Intcr- 


2. U, S. Code, Title 49, Secs, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 20, and 20a 

3. Mathew Josephson, TJic Robber Barons (New York: Harcourt, Brace). 
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State Commerce Commission a permit known as a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. Likewise no railroad may abandon a line without securing 
the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission. If two or more rail¬ 
roads wish to consolidate or if one railroad wishes to purchase the stock of 
another, consent must be secured from the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion. The Interstate Commerce Commission is given the power to fix max¬ 
imum, minimum, and even absolute rates for railroads. Likewise, the com¬ 
mission may prescribe the forms of accounts, may require reports, and may 
have access to the records and books of all railroads. No railroad may issue 
stocks or bonds without securing the permission of the commission. Rail¬ 
roads are forbidden to issue passes to persons other than a small group 
specified by the Interstate Commerce Act. Likewise railroads are forbidden 
to give rebates to shippers, or to discriminate in rates or services against a 
particular customer or locality. 

During the past few years the Federal (Government has taken a different 
attitude toward the railroads from that which it assumed during the early 
part of this century and the latter part of the nineteenth century. This earlier 
period was cliaracterized by hostility toward the railroads and a desire to 
place them under stringent regulation. However, the financial condition of 
many of the railroads during the past decade has raised the question of 
whether or not the carriers can continue to perform their functions ade¬ 
quately. As a result, instead of seeking to control more stringently, the gov¬ 
ernment has sought to extend aid. Through the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration, which was established in 1932, the United States has loaned 
millions of dollars to the railroads.'* The large debt which some of these 
carriers owe to the Federal (Government and their precarious financial con¬ 
dition has led many persons to believe that the only solution is government 
ownership and operation. 

In addition to regulation of the railroads the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission has since 1935 had the power to regulate motor-truck and bus serv¬ 
ices which operate between states. Here, as in the case of the railroads, the 
Interstate Commerce (Commission regulates rates, seeks to prevent discrim¬ 
ination, issues certificates of convenience and necessity, controls consolidation 
and the issuance of stocks and bonds of persons engaged in motor trans¬ 
porta tion.’*' 

Federal Trade (Commission. In 1914, (Congress created the Federal Trade 
(Commission and imposed upon it the task of preventing unfair methods of 
competition among businesses w’hich were engaged in interstate commerce. 

4. Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1938, p 57. 

5 Public Act No 255, 74th Congress, approved Aug. 9, 1935. 
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The creation of the Federal T. rade Commission and the conferring upon 
It of the power to prevent unfair methods of competition represents an 
interesting attempt to retain the competitive system but to purge it of some 
of its worst practices. However, the Federal Trade Commission Act does 
not specify what is meant by the term “unfair methods of competition” or 
indicate in any way what practices arc prohibited. It has been necessary 
for the commission and the courts to determine through a series of cases 
what practices are unfair and hence illegal under this act.® 

One of the most common of these practices is misbranding. This practice 
has been widespread and has assumed a great variety of forms. One of the 
most common of these has been misrepresentation of the quality of goods 
which are being offered for sale. Another has been misrepresentation of the 
place of manufacture of certain products. For example, matches made in 
Japan have been represented as made in Sweden because of the enviable 
reputation which Swedish matches had acquired. In some cases, companies 
engaged in renovating and rebuilding typewriters have represented their 
products as new. In other cases, certain companies have marked their prices 
up, and then down, to give their customers the impression that the goods 
were being offered at a tremendous sacrifice. 

Another very prevalent practice which the Federal Trade Commission 
has tried to prohibit as an unfair method of competition has been that of 
passing off goods as the goods of a rival firm with an enviable reputation. 
Sometimes companies have imitated the appearance of products of other 
manufacturers by placing goods in similar packages, and sometimes they 
have attempted to operate under trade names or to use trade-marks very 
closely resembling those of well-known firms. 

Another practice which has caused the commission some concern and 
which the commission has tried to prevent is known as commercial bribery. 
It consists of paying the employees of customers in order to induce them to 
purchase goods. The unfairness of the practice is obvious. Employers purchase 
not because of superiority of the products but because their employees who 
have the responsibility of making the purchases have been bribed. 

Likewise, the practice of commercial espionage which consists of using 
spies or detectives to discover the volume of business, the names of custom¬ 
ers, and other trade secrets of a competitor has been condemned by the 
Federal Trade Commission as an unfair method of competition. Under 
certain circumstances price-cutting, or selling merchandise below cost, is 
regarded as an unfair method of competition. Many other practices have 

6. See G. C. Henderson, The Federal Trade Commission (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1924), chaps. I-V, 
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been condemned from time to time by the commission as unfair, such as the 
making of false statements about competitors, using merchandising schemes 
that are based on lot or chance, or engaging m trade boycotts. 

In seeking to prevent unfair methods of competition, the Federal Trade 
Commission uses one of two types of procedure, its regular procedure or 
that of the trade practice conferenced 

The regular procedure of the Federal Trade Commission is used chiefly 
against individuals or corporations who arc using unfair methods of com¬ 
petition. Any person who is being injured by such practices may file an 
application with the Federal Trade Commission. No formality is required in 
making the application except that it must be made in writing, must be 
signed by the applicant, and must contain a short, simple statement of the 
facts. After proper consideration, the commission may decide that the 
application should be dismissed or it may decide that there is sufficient 
evidence to warrant the issuance of a complaint against the accused person. 
After a hearing, the commission may dismiss the complaint or it may issue 
an order for the accused to cease and desist. The action of the commission 
in issuing an order to cease and desist may be reviewed in a federal court. 

The trade practice conference is a comparatively recent development. On 
the initiative of some trade or industrial group the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion will call a conference which in turn will draw up and propose for the 
approval of the commission a list of practices which the industry regards 
as unfair methods of competition. 

This latter type of procedure has two distinct advantages over the regular 
procedure. In the first place, instead of striking at one or two unfair 
practices it generally seeks to eliminate a large number. In the second place, 
the regular procedure may result in an order to cease and desist against only 
one person, but in the case of a trade practice conference an entire trade 
group may be ordered to refrain from certain unfair methods of competition. 

Federal Communications Commission. Another of the important regu¬ 
latory agencies of the Federal Government is the Federal Communications 
Commission. The situation which immediately preceded the enactment of 
the Federal Radio Act of 1927 has sometimes been described as one in which 
“anarchy reigned in the ether.” In 1927, Congress established the Federal 
Radio C>ommission, the name of which was later changed to the Federal 
Communications Commission. This commission was endowed with certain 
important powers to regulate the new and rapidly-developing radio in¬ 
dustry.® 

7. Annual Report of the Federal Trade Commission, 1936, pp. 43-6, 97-101. 

8. U. S. Code, Title 47, Secs, I 5 i-i 54 303 - 315 - 
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At present, no one may build or operate a station without securing from 
the commission a license which is issued only after a finding that public 
interest, convenience, and necessity will be served by the granting of a li¬ 
cense. The commission has the power to establish a broadcast band and allot 
positions to stations to operate on frequencies within the broadcast band. 
The commission has also been given authority to designate the hours during 
which and power on which stations may operate. It has the power to regulate 
not only radio-broadcasting but also other radio communication which is 
carried on in frequencies above and below the broadcast band. In fact, a 
large part of the time of the commission has been devoted to controlling 
stations engaged in radio communication of types other than broadcasting, 
such as police, amateur, airplane, ship, television, and others. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. One of the recent regulatory com¬ 
missions created by Congress is the Securities and Exchange Commission 
which has three important tasks—the approval of the issuance of new stocks 
and bonds, the regulation of security (stock and bond) exchanges, and the 
regulation of public-utility holding companies. 

During the nineteenth and early part of the twentieth century the regu¬ 
lation of securities was not a problem of much importance. The number 
of stocks and bonds in existence was relatively small. Besides, they were 
owned by a comparatively small group of people. In the period which 
followed the first World War, the number of corporations increased and the 
public commenced to buy stocks and bonds extensively. Promoters, realizing 
the increased interest, issued large quantities of stocks and bonds. Un¬ 
fortunately many issues were fraudulent and others highly speculative. Not 
only were there undesirable practices in the issuance of stocks and bonds 
but also in their sale on the various stock markets. A stock market is a place 
for the purchase and sale by the public of a certain kind of property. Trans¬ 
actions and prices should reflect as nearly as possible the value of stocks and 
bonds which are listed on these exchanges. Unfortunately, many times 
prices were the result of artificial manipulation designed to enrich a small 
group of promoters. Fictitious or artificial purchases and sales were some¬ 
times arranged in order to lead the public to believe that there was great 
interest in some particular stock and that its price was rising. During the 
stock market boom of 1929, a number of so-called pools were formed to concen¬ 
trate on certain stocks and through manipulation to make large profits. Such 
pools were often formed for the purpose of acquiring blocks of securities 
later to be-unloaded at a profit. 

In 1933, Congress passed the Federal Securities Act.® This act requires that 


9. U. S. Code, Title 15, Secs. 77c-77k. 
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new issues of stocks and bonds must be registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The act also requires that important information 
must be filed with the Commission concerning the business, capitalization 
of the company which issues the stocks or bonds, and certain matters which 
might be of interest to investors. The Federal Securities Act has been re¬ 
ferred to sometimes as a “truth-in-securities” act, and this statement prop¬ 
erly describes the purpose and extent of this law. The act is not intended 
to assure the investor that the stocks and bonds which are registered will be 
a good investment but merely to provide him with important and accurate 
information which will enable him to draw his own conclusions. 

In 1934, Congress enacted the Securities Exchange Act which regulated 
the various stock markets throughout the United States.^*^ All stock ex¬ 
changes must be registered and all securities traded on these exchanges 
must be registered with the Securities and Exchange Commission. The act 
also contains some provisions which are designed to curb excessive specula¬ 
tion and others which are intended to prohibit the manipulation of security 
prices by pools and individuals who wish to enrich themselves at the ex¬ 
pense of the investing public. The act contains some drastic provisions for 
enforcement. For violation of the act or the rules or regulations made there¬ 
under, the commission may suspend or revoke the registration of any ex¬ 
change, any security, or any officer or member of such exchange. 

In 1935, Congress passed the Public Utility Holding Act. This act re¬ 
quired pul)Iic utility holding companies to register with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. It also gave the commission the power to reorganize 
and simplify the holding-company system. 

STATE. Although the tendency during the past few years has been toward 
a more extensive control of business by the Federal Government, much of 
the regulation of business is still performed by the various states. 

Public Utilities. For example, public utilities, such as electric, gas, water, 
cold storage, and telephone systems are extensively regulated by the states. 
The regulation, of course, varies from state to state but in the main is similar 
to that which is imposed by the Federal Government upon the railroads. 
A public utility must secure from the Public Service Commission a certificate 
of convenience and necessity, which is granted only if the public is in need 
of the service which the promoters intend to offer. 

In many states, public utilities must also obtain a franchise from city 
authorities to use streets and thoroughfares. Public utilities must not dis¬ 
criminate and must give adequate service. If they fail in either of these 
obligations, the commission may issue orders requiring them to fulfill their 

10 U S. Code, Title 15, Sees y8d-y8m. 
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obligations. Commissions may control the consolidation of utilities and the 
issuance of stocks and bonds. According to statutory provisions in most 
states, rates of public utilities must be just and reasonable. The courts have 
held that public utilities are entitled to a fair return upon the value of their 
property and the rates must be set so as to yield this return. Commissions 
have spent much time trying to find the valuation of public utilities in order 
to fix a proper level of rates. The task has been made especially difficult 
because utilities have resorted to both federal and state courts to set aside 
commission orders whenever they have objected to the valuation or the way 
in which rates have been fixed by public service commissions.'^ 

Insurance. A field of business over which the states exercise exclusive 
control is that of insurance. Before 1905, there was little in the way of drastic 
or important regulation of insurance by the state. The famous Armstrong 
investigation of insurance companies conducted by the State of New York 
in 1905 revealed many abuses and undesirable practices on the part of direc¬ 
tors and officers of some of the large insurance companies. Large salaries and 
excessive compensation to officers, manipulation of funds, bribing of state 
officials, fictitious assets, and excessive litigation over the payment of claims 
to insured persons were revealed in the investigation which was conducted 
by Charles Evans Hughes. The result was a demand for and the enactment 
of more stringent legislation in New York and other states. 

In some respects there is a similarity between the regulation of insurance 
companies and that of public utilities. In both cases, the state controls the 
entry into service. In the case of public utilities, the license is in the form of 
a certificate of convenience and necessity limiting the number of enterprises 
which may serve a given area; whereas in the case of insurance companies 
the license is a certificate of a company’s fitness (usually financial reliability) 
to engage in the business of insurance. On the other hand, one finds special 
kinds of regulation applicable only to insurance. Requirements for the de¬ 
posit of securities, standardization of policy forms, and control of invest¬ 
ments have no equivalents in state control of public utilities.'^ 

Factors tn the Success of Government Control. It is impossible to make 
sweeping assertions as to the success or failure of regulation by the states 
or by the Federal Government. Some of it is much too recent to pass judg¬ 
ment thereon. The success or failure of regulation depends upon many 
factors. One of the most important of these is the existence of a competent 
and honest governmental agency. Another is the extent to which the regu- 

iT G L Wilson, J M Herring, and R B Eutsler, Public Utility Regulation (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1938), chaps. I-X. 

12. Edwin Wilhite Patterson, The Insurance Commissioner in the United States (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass • Yale University Press, 1927), chaps. II-IV. 
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lated parties co-operate. If they are hostile, the task is extremely difficult; 
but if they arc willing, it is greatly simplified. The attitude of the public is 
another important factor. Strong public opinion in favor of a law can 
materially assist the regulatory agent. The attitude of the courts has much 
to do with the success or failure of a scheme of control. If a court is un¬ 
sympathetic toward a particular kind of control or meticulously literal in 
its interpretation of a statute, it can cripple, in fact almost nullify, the ef^orts 
of a regulative agent. An excellent illustration is to be found in the efforts 
of the Federal Trade Commission to administer the laws which Congress 
entrusted to its enforcement. During the early years of its existence, the 
federal courts on one occasion after another overruled decisions of the com¬ 
mission until they almost paralyzed its efforts to stamp out certain practices. 

Furthermore, a regulatory scheme to be effective should not be delayed 
until the evils of laissez-faire have reached great magnitude. An excellent 
illustration of this is to be found in the case of the railroads. Railroad-build¬ 
ing and railroad-financing for a long period of time were subject to no 
restrictions. The practices followed by the carriers during that period have 
undoubtedly been the cause of some of their subsequent financial difficulties. 
F'urthcrmorc, a regulative scheme cannot be effective unless it is compre¬ 
hensive. Similar industries should be subject to the same kind of control. 
Again the railroads furnish an illustration. In the past few years other 
methods of transportation, the bus, the truck, the airplane, and the private 
automobile, have developed. The problem of effective railroad regulation is 
inextricably bound up with the problem of control of other types of carriers. 
Yet the Federal Government until recently imposed almost no restrictions 
on these carriers. Finally, governmental regulations which are imposed 
should not be so stringent as to stifle completely private initiative. 

It is a grave question whether or not a political system such as that which 
we have in the United States is well-suited to effective regulation. Fascist 
Italy is likely to achieve it more readily than the United States with its 
doctrine of judicial review, its theory of division of powers between the 
federal government and the states, and its doctrine of private rights. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF BUSINESS 

The difficulties of securing effective governmental control of business and 
the fact that such control has not solved many of the economic difficulties 
with which the United States has been confronted has led many persons to 
advocate government ownership and operation of business enterprises. 

Government ownership and operation of business enterprises has not been 
as common in the United States as in many countries. Australia and New 
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Zealand have experimented quite extensively with this plan. Many European 
countries have for a long time had government ownership and operation of 
certain businesses, notably, post offices, railways, telephone and telegraph 
systems, and various other public utilities. Although there has been some¬ 
what less government ownership in this country than in most other places, 
there are several conspicuous illustrations of business enterprises which arc 
owned and operated by the federal, the state, and the municipal govern¬ 
ments in this country. 

The United States Postal System. Undoubtedly the outstanding illustra¬ 
tion of a government-owned-and-operated enterprise in the United States is 
that of the postal system.^^ The clause of the Constitution of the United 
States which declares that Congress shall have the power to establish post 
offices and post roads has given to the Federal Government the authority to 
undertake its largest business, the postal system. Although the Post Office 
had its beginnings in 1789, during the early period of its existence it per¬ 
formed few of the functions which are now regarded as an indispensable 
part of Its service. The registration of mail was not inaugurated until 1855, 
urban free delivery was first offered in 1863, the money-order system was 
commenced in 1864, rural free delivery was begun in 1896, the postal-savings 
system was instituted in 1911, the parcel post was commenced in 1913, and 
airmail service was started in 1918. 

As has been previously stated, the Post Office is the largest business enter¬ 
prise, not only of the Federal Government but also of the state and local 
governments in the United States. In 1939, there were more than three 
hundred thousand employees in the Postal Service. 

Inasmuch as the Post Office has been used by both proponents and oppo¬ 
nents of government ownership to prove their contentions, an effort will 
be made to present briefly some of its commendable and some of its objec¬ 
tionable features. 

UNDESIRABLE FEATURES OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. On the debit side is thc 

constantly-recurring deficit. Another feature of the system which is not 
above criticism is that post-office buildings are often far more elaborate and 
costly than is necessary for the adequate performance of postal functions. 
Moreover, whether or not a particular locality obtains a post office does not 
always depend upon the needs of the community but upon thc influence 
and prestige of a congressman. Furthermore, patrons find there is formality 
and red tape which ordinarily does not exist in private enterprise. 

With regard to the postal deficit, one should note certain extenu- 

13. Postal Laws and Regulations, 1932. 
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ating circumstances. In the first place, the government is not in the 
business of carrying mail to make a profit. The postal service cannot be 
judged by the same standards as those applied to private business enter¬ 
prises. It reaches the most remote regions of the United States and its 
possessions. Many postal routes and staaons are obviously unremunerative. 
If they were part of a private business or even a public utility, the operators 
would withdraw the facilities. In the second place, a large part of the postal 
deficit is due to the deliberate subsidies which swell the deficit greatly. 
Numerous labor, agricultural, fraternal, scientific, religious, and even edu¬ 
cational societies are given very low rates for the transportation of their 
publications. Furthermore, the franking privilege enjoyed by Congressmen 
and the various departments of the Federal Government which enables 
them to send mail without charge increases greatly the postal deficit. To 
these Items should be added certain sums paid by the government to air¬ 
plane and steamship companies for the carnage of mail. In order to en¬ 

courage these types of transportation, the Federal Government has paid 
them what amount to subsidies in the form of high rates. 

DESIRABLE FEATURES. On the Other hand, the services of the Post Office 

extend to every corner of the United States and are offered to the people at 

remarkably low rates. In addition, the Federal Government treats its em¬ 
ployees well. Retirement provisions, compensation for injuries, sick leaves, 
and very good pay in lower ranks are among the commendable features. 
The Post Office performs its gigantic task with rapidity, accuracy, and very 
few losses to its patrons in spite of the fact that it handles daily an enormous 
quantity of mail. 

Government Corporations. In addition, to the postal system the Federal 
Government operates a number of other business enterprises. Unlike the 
post office most of these businesses are operated not by regular administrative 
bureaus or divisions but by government corporations. The corporate form 
of organization has advantages which make it more efficient and more 
adaptable to the operation of business enterprises than the ordinary adminis¬ 
trative bureau or division. 

PANAMA RAILROAD CORPORATION. One of the first of thesc corporations was 
the Panama Railroad Corporation created in 1904. The United States 
purchased the Panama Railroad at the time it bought the Panama Canal 
and has operated this railroad as a government enterprise since that date. 
Financially the railroad has been a success. It has consistently earned a profit 
even during the depression. The Panama Railroad Corporation operates 
some other businesses which arc somewhat related to its railroad activities. 
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such as harbor and terminal facilities, ship-coaling stations, and a steamship 
lined" 

INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION. Another of the corporations is the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, which had its beginnings during the first World 
War. This corporation has a fleet of ships and barges which transport freight 
on the Mississippi River and certain of its tributaries, and on the Warrior 
River and connecting waterways between Birmingham, Mobile, and New 
Orleans. The purpose of the Federal Government in establishing and operat¬ 
ing this corporation is to develop a form of transportation which would 
not be especially attractive to private capital. Obviously inland water trans¬ 
portation is of interest to only a limited group of shippers, namely those for 
whom the time element is no factor. Water transportation is inexpensive 
and enables certain classes of shippers to move their commodities at lower 
rates than those rates which are charged tor transportation by trucks or 
railroads. The Inland Waterways Corporation has shipped rock, coal, flour, 
sugar, grain, and other bulky commodities.^® 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION. Onc of the largest and the best 
known of the Federal Government corporations is the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Essentially this is a large government-owned-and- 
operated banking enterprise. It was organized to lend money to business at 
a time when banks were unable to lend money in sufficient quantities to 
maintain the needs of our capitalistic system. This corporation may lend 
money to banks, insurance companies, railroads, and to industrial and com¬ 
mercial businesses. 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION. Another of thc rcccntly-creatcd 
federal corporations is the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. This 
corporation was established in 1933, after thc “bank holiday,” in order to 
protect depositors of closed banks. It is essentially a government-owned-and- 
operated insurance enterprise. The corporation has a fund which it uses to 
insure thc deposits in all member banks. Thc corporation insures small ac¬ 
counts for one hundred per cent and large accounts for fifty per cent. If a 
bank closes because of its inability to meet thc demands of its depositors, 
thc Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation acts as receiver. Thc corporation 
then organizes a new bank to assume the insured deposit liabilities of thc 
closed banks, to receive new deposits, and to perform temporarily certain 
other banking functions. Thc corporation attempts cither to sell thc stock 
of the new bank or to dispose of its liabilities and assets to another bank. 
If this cannot be done within two years thc bank is liquidated. 

14. Marshall E. Dimock, Government-Operated Enterprises in the Canal Zone. 

15. Marshall E. Dimock, “Developing America’s Waterways.” 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. Another large business enterprise which is 
owned and operated by the Federal Government is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, which was created in 1933 to maintain and operate properties 
owned by the United States at Muscle Shoals and to develop the resources 
of the Tennessee Valley. In establishing this business enterprise Congress 
has again used the corporate form of organization. As a corporation the 
Tennessee Valley Authority possesses the powers which are usually con¬ 
ferred upon government corporations. It has the power to sue and be sued, 
make contracts, hold property, and exercise such other powers as are neces¬ 
sary to carry out its purposes under the act. Although the average person 
thinks of the Tennessee Valley Authority primarily as a power project, its 
scope is far broader than the mere production of electricity. In its general 
aspect, it is a large-scale attempt to improve the standard of living for an 
entire section of the United States by conserving and utilizing the natural 
resources of that area. However, the best known of its projects and the one 
which is of most interest to those who are concerned with the problem of 
government and business is that of the production and transmission of elec¬ 
tricity. The act states that the Tennessee Valley Authority may construct 
dams, reservoirs, power houses, and transmission lines. It may produce and 
distribute electricity. It may sell the power thus produced to states, counties, 
municipalities, corporations, and individuals. The completion of several 
dams and power plants has given to the Tennessee Valley Authority con¬ 
siderable capacity for generating electricity. The Authority has entered into 
contracts with several governmental units and industrial corporations to 
supply them with electric power.^® 

One of the greatest drawbacks to government ownership and operation 
of business has been the prevalence of politics and the spoils system in public 
enterprises. Government businesses have often been greatly handicapped 
because they have been unable to adopt some of the more advanced person¬ 
nel policies. If a government enterprise is free from politics and has de¬ 
veloped a sound personnel system, one of the important objections to govern¬ 
ment ownership disappears. Fortunately, Congress has seen fit to take the 
Tennessee Valley Authority out of politics and give it an opportunity to 
develop its personnel system without political considerations. The act states 
that in the appointment of officials and in the selection and promotion of 
employees no political test or qualification shall be given consideration, but 
that all such appointments and promotions shall be made on the basis of 
merit and efficiency. The Tennessee Valley Authority has set up and oper¬ 
ated its own personnel policies. It is not an exaggeration to say that it has 

16. Annual Report of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 1937, pp. 17-22. 
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adopted some of the most enlightened and advanced personnel policies of 
any governmental agency. In fact, its personnel policy compares favorably 
with some of the best in private industry. 

State Ownership and Operation of Business. The ownership and operation 
of business enterprises by the various state governments has not been as 
common as the ownership and operation of business enterprises by either the 
Federal Government or the municipal governments. However, a few iso¬ 
lated illustrations can be found of state-owned-and-operated businesses. From 
time to time, the states have engaged in the business of banking. In most 
cases, these banking enterprises were undertaken during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century or the beginning of the nineteenth century. Probably 
the most extensive program of state government ownership and operation 
was that undertaken by North Dakota after the first World War. A system of 
state ware-houses, elevators, banks, flour mills, and factories was established 
by that state. However, this elaborate plan was subsequently abandoned. 
Today, one finds only a few illustrations of state-owned-and-operated busi¬ 
nesses, such as state liquor stores, state insurance funds, and state housing 
enterprises. 

Municipal Public Utilities. Municipal ownership and operation of business 
enterprises is much more common than state ownership and opciation. The 
prevalence of municipal business enterprises is due chiefly to the large num¬ 
ber of municipally-owned-and-operated utilities of various types. 

The average person hardly realizes the c.vtent to which municipalities in 
the United States own and operate public utilities. It is true, of course, that 
the extent varies considerably with the type of utility. In the case of water 
plants, publicly-owned systems considerably outnumber those which are 
privately owned. Only two large cities, Indianapolis and Birmingham, arc 
served by privately-owned water companies. 

The number of electric utilities which arc owned by municipalities is 
surprisingly large. In 1932, there were more than eighteen hundred scat¬ 
tered throughout the United States. It is true that most of these are in 
relatively small towns and cities, but at least three large municipalities, 
Seattle, Cleveland, and Los Angeles, have municipally-owned-and-operated 
electric utilities. The Seattle plant was started at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It has a record which compares favorably with that of 
any privately-owned-and-operated electric plant in the United States. It has 
a good administrative organization and its rates compare favorably with those 
of privately-owned plants.^^ The City of Pasadena in California operates 
another of the successful publicly-owned electric plants. The Pasadena plant 

17. Annual Report of the Department of Lighting of the City of Seattle, 1937. 
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is alleged to have made profits amounting to as much as seven hundred 
thousand dollars in one year.^® Cleveland has been in the electric utility 
business since 1906, when the city took in a village which had a publicly- 
owned plant. Cleveland has increased the size and capacity of its plant since 
that date. The Cleveland plant, however, does not have a monopoly but 
must compete with privately-owned utilities. Los Angeles is the largest city 
in the United States which owns and operates its own electric plant. The rates 
of the Los Angeles plant are low and compare favorably with those in other 
cities which are served by privately-owned utilities.^® 

Municipal ownership of street railways, or municipal ownership of systems 
for the production and distribution of gas are not as common as privately- 
owned companies operating these two types of utilities. Seattle, San Fran¬ 
cisco, and Detroit own their own street railway systems. Omaha, Cleveland, 
and Indianapolis have municipally-owned-and-operated gas systems. 

The Future of Government Ownership and Operation. If one attempts to 
look at the question of government ownership and operation without 
prejudice one can see both advantages and disadvantages. Flowever, too 
much weight should not be given to the academic arguments for and 
against government ownership and operation. Whether or not one approves, 
it is possible that government ownership and operation either on a limited 
or even on an extensive scale may supplant our system of private ownership 
and operation. Certain things seem to point in that direction. One of these 
is the growth and concentration of industry. As businesses become larger, 
the necessity for regulation, in the interest of the public, increases. At the 
same time the difficulties of regulation seem to increase. For one thing the 
growth of a business increases its financial power and enables it to frustrate 
efforts at control. In self-defense, the government may be forced to take 
over a business or to enter the field as a competitor in order to protect the 
public. Furthermore, the condition of some essential industries may force 
the government into ownership and operation. If, for example, important 
industries, such as the railroads or the coal-mining industry, cannot be 
operated so as to give a profit to the owners and adequate wages to the 
workers, the government, in the interest of the public, may be forced to 
take them over and operate them. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Social Services: Public and Private 


IN THIS period of ideological conflict, with the dictators branding the 
democratic form of government outworn and the democracies counterattack¬ 
ing with the charge that totalitarianism is a return to barbarism, it might be 
supposed that there would be no common meeting ground of governments. 
However, irrespective of their political philosophies, almost all governments 
are currently emphasizing the role of the state in the field of the social 
services. Of course the details of the programs vary from country to country, 
and in certain cases there seem to be ditlerences in basic aims. But whether 
one observes the United States, England, Germany, Russia, or Japan it is 
difficult to ignore the efforts being made to improve public health, to add 
to individual security, to furnish recreational facilities, and to maintain a 
system of public education. 

CURRENT EMPHASIS ON THE SOCIAL SERVICES 

The emphasis on public social-service programs is one of the most sig¬ 
nificant characteristics of the time in which we are living. Not all of the 
activity is of recent origin, however, for governments have attempted to 
provide general police protection and at least a measure of public education 
for a comparatively long time. Moreover, some governments—Germany 
and England, for example—have given attention to old-age pensions and to 
other security projects for several decades.^ However, it is only within the 
last generation that there has developed the almost universal opinion that 
governments, large and small, democratic and dictatorial, owe it to their 
citizens to assume a large measure of responsibility for providing extensive 
social services. 


DEFINITION OF “SOCIAL SERVICES” 

There is some disagreement among both theorists and administrators as 
to exactly what activities may be considered social services.^ There are those 
who consider the control of private business and the conduct of such govern- 

1 See John D. Milieu, The Unemployment Assistance Board (London Allen and Unwin, 
1940), chap 1. 

a. A recent discussion of this problem is included in Marietta Stevenson, Public Welfare 
AdmtntstraUon (New York: Macmillan, 1938), pp. 91-2. 
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mcnt projects as the Tennessee Valley Authority to be social services^ and 
indeed they do have social consequences. On the other hand, there are those 
who think that the maintenance of law and order does not fall in that cate¬ 
gory—to these people such a function is inherent in government and not to 
be classified as a special service. Too broad a definition of the social services 
would not be satisfactory for the purpose of this discussion, and consequently 
several activities which some people consider to be social services have been 
discussed in other chapters. On the other hand, too narrow a definition 
would scarcely be more acceptable, for it would necessitate a complex treat¬ 
ment of the subject, which is out of place in a general survey of politics. 
A reasonably satisfactory definition would include safety, health, security, 
recreation, and education as services to be administered directly or regulated 
indirectly by the government. 

PUBLIC SAFETY 

At a comparatively early stage of their existence human beings learned 
that it was not satisfactory to permit every individual to do as he pleased; 
for when everyone did as he pleased, the strong man took what he wanted 
from his weaker neighbors, and the rank and file were at the mercy of the 
few. The clan was organized to provide protection against enemies* for 
the individual as well as for the group. As states developed, they assumed 
among their principal responsibilities the duty of providing safety for their 
citizens as individuals as well as the duty of providing protection for the 
nation against external aggression. 

Simple Character of Early Activities. Despite the fact that governments 
have been charged with providing safety for the person and property of 
their citizens for many centuries, it is only comparatively recently that they 
have placed internal protection on a professional basis. Public opinion long 
demanded of the government only the most obvious kind of protection 
and left individuals free to carry on their business transactions more or less 
as they wished, irrespective of the human suffering that might result from 
fraudulent or ruthless acts. Prior to the early nineteenth century citizens 
were expected to share the burden of patrolling the streets at night to safe- 
guaid their communities against criminals, although they might hire sub¬ 
stitutes to do this for them. But at best the service was poor, and in general 
it was scarcely safe to be on the streets after dusk.** 

The English House of Commons maintains today a custom which sug- 

3. For an interesting and nontechnical discussion of this point, see Robert H. Lowie, Are 
We Cu'ihzed^ (New York Harcourt, Brace, 1929), chap 15 

4. For a vivid description of the dangers to be encountered, sec Lord Macaulay, The His¬ 
tory of England (6 vols, London; Macmillan and Co., 1913). h 337-64- 
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gcsts the dangers of these times. At the close of an evening session attend¬ 
ants of the House go about the corridors crying out: “Who goes home? 
Who goes home?” This custom dates from the time not so far distant when 
the House of Commons had to provide guards to escort its members at 
night, lest they be set upon by robbers. It was not until a little over a cen¬ 
tury ago that England took steps to put her police force on a professional 
basis, and other countries have established similar agencies even more 
recently. 

Modern Police Departments. In contrast to the chaotic situation which 
existed scarcely more than a century ago, all governments now maintain 
professional police forces. These consist of large numbers of persons who 
are employed on a full-time basis either by the central government, as in 
Italy and Japan, or by cities, counties, states, and the federal government, 
as in the United States. A single force may constitute a veritable army even 
if it is not one on a national basis—New York City alone employs almost 
twenty thousand persons in its police department.^ Ordinarily these forces 
are organized on a semi-military if not a military basis; in the United States 
they are semi-military, while in the totalitarian states they are usually almost, 
if not entirely, military in character. 

From the simple structure of the nineteenth century, police forces have 
developed into highly complex organizations, which may penetrate into 
almost every phase of human activity. In addition to the policeman on the 
beat, who is now scarcely to be recognized because of his automobile and 
his radio, there are homicide squads, traffic divisions, pickpocket sections, 
dope bureaus, detectives, and many other special and technical subdivisions 
in a large police department. Moreover, numerous persons arc employed to 
carry on the administrative work at police headquarters.® 

Not only have police forces become much more elaborate in their organ¬ 
ization, but they now attempt to serve the people in fields that were scarcely 
dreamed of a few years ago. Besides protecting citizens against robbers and 
murderers they now are active in providing safety from traffic hazards, in 
regulating amusements, in stamping out rackets, in inspecting buildings, in 
dealing with gambling and prostitution, and in looking after many other 
similar matters.^ 

Protection Against Fire. In addition to police departments governments 

5. See Harold Zink, Government of Cities in the United States (New York: Macmillan, 
1939 )» P- 25 - 

6. A very good treatment of the complex character of modern police administration has 
been prepared by the Institute for Training in Municipal Administration under the tide 
Municipal Police Administration (Chicago, 1938). 

7. For a more detailed discussion of the wide scope of police activity the reader is referred 
to A. VoUmcr, The Police and Modern Society (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1936). 
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are now maintaining agencies to protect the citizen and his property against 
the ravages of fire. In rural areas these provisions may be simple or even 
nonexistent, but in urban sections almost every government now pays con¬ 
siderable attention to fire fighting and fire prevention. 

Great progress has been made during recent years in motorizing fire 
departments and in using chemicals instead of water in extinguishing fires.® 

Importance of Crime and Fire Prevention. In the United States, the em¬ 
phasis has, until recently, been placed on fighting crime and fire rather than 
on trying to prevent them. In European countries much more has been 
done in the matter of prevention, with the result that crimes are fewer and 
fire losses are much lower in those countries than they are in the United 
States, For example, in cities in the United States there are approximately 
sixty murders annually per million inhabitants, while in England, where 
the punishment of crime is more certain, there are about three. The per-capita 
fire loss per year in England has recently been one dollar, whereas it has 
been more than two dollars in the United Stares.® By careful inspection and 
by laws making inhabitants of buildings in which fires break out personally 
liable—even subject to prison sentences—where negligence enters in, Ger¬ 
many has had an annual per-capita fire loss approximately one-tenth of 
that of the United States. However, the United States, along with its pride in 
having the finest fire-fighting equipment in the world, is now giving more 
attention to fire prevention.^® 

Street Lighting. In cities it has long been the custom to provide some type 
of street illumination at night—if no more than flares and oil lamps—to 
assist both pedestrians and drivers of vehicles. There is little danger that 
the former will be attacked by criminals when streets arc adequately lighted, 
and the latter may operate their automobiles with less danger of accident. 
One city has recently reduced its accident rate forty-six per cent by installing 
more adequate street lights.^^ 

Perversion of Safety Agencies. While in general much has been accom¬ 
plished recently in adding to the safety of citizens, it should be noted that 
in certain cases police agencies have been used to terrorize the people. 
Germany and Russia have special police charged with taking away rather 
than adding to the safety of the residents of those countries. The efforts of 
the Cheka and the Ogpu in the U.S.S.R. have brought death to thousands 
of innocent people and untold misery to countless thousands of others who 

8 For an up-to-date discussion of this topic, sec Harold Zink, op. at, chap. 28. 

9 Whitaker’s Almanac, 1939, pp 670, 1077. 

10, See National Board of Fire Underwriters, Suggested Fire Preventton Ordinances (New 
York, 1930). 

11. For an account of this experiment, see R. E Simpson, “46 Per Cent Fewer Accidents 
on Hartford’s Relighted Streets,” American City, LIII (Oct., I93^)* P* 55* 
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were suspected of being opposed to the polidcal ideas of Lenin and Stalin. 
The Gestapo in Germany may have caused less actual bloodshed, but it has 
sent thousands to concentration camps and in general has imposed severe 
suffering upon Jews, believers in democratic ideas, and those who support 
world peace and freedom of thought. Needless to say, such organizations 
represent a perversion of the public forces of law and order.^^ 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Although there is considerable variation in the amount of attention paid 
by governments to public health, all, with a very few exceptions, now give 
the public-health movement more than nominal support. Moreover, in many 
countries, including the United States, there are prospects of even more 
elaborate programs in the near future as a result of the public attention 
which is being focused on the problem. Even as it is, the achievements in 
reducing the infant-mortality rate, in controlling such pestilences as yellow 
fever, typhus, and smallpox, and consequently in extending the average 
length of life expectancy are impressive. 

Vital Statistics, One of the basic activities of a public official engaged in 
public-health work is the collection of vital statistics; until it provides itself 
with the necessary statistics, it is difficult, if not impossible, for a government 
to ascertain what public-health needs arc.^^ Almost all civilized countries 
now make some effort to require births to be registered, deaths and their 
causes to be reported, and the outbreak of certain diseases, such as smallpox, 
typhoid fever, and diphtheria, to be called to the attention of the health 
officers. Unfortunately the laws on the subject are not always so far-reaching 
as they might be; nor are they always observed by physicians and public 
officials. The result is that although it is ordinarily possible to compare birth 
and death rates with a fair degree of accuracy, it is still frequently impossible 
to ascertain details concerning the causes of many deaths. It should be ap¬ 
parent that the government must have the latter information if it is to 
formulate an adequate public-health program. The difficulty is that phys¬ 
icians hesitate to report that deaths have resulted from such diseases as 
syphilis because of the public feeling toward social diseases, and consequently 
they give heart and other common ailments as the causes of many deaths. 

Quarantine. Much of the early effort in the public-health field was directed 
at combating disease after it had attained serious proportions. Even now 
health departments must spend considerable time and money quarantining 
cases of contagious disease and locating the source of such infections as 

12. See V. V Tchernavvn, / Spea\ for the Stlent, Prisoners of the Soviet (London; Allen and 
Urtwin, 1937). 

13. See G. C. Whipple, Vital Statistics (New York: Wiley, 1923). 
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typhoid fever. This phase of public-health activity is still important, although 
in too many cases it is neglected by health authorities. Thus despite the laws 
which provide that persons with measles, chicken pox, mumps, and other 
more or less common diseases shall be quarantined during the period in 
which they are menaces to public health, a great many health officers make 
little or no effort to enforce these regulations. Consequently in many com¬ 
munities diseases of this kind reach epidemic proportions every year, affect¬ 
ing the hearing, the eyesight, and other faculties of susceptible victims. 

Prevention of Disease. Public-health activity is now being directed increas¬ 
ingly toward teaching the public how to treat and to prevent the spread of 
disease; and this is distinctly wise, for as the proverb says: “An ounce of pre¬ 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” Instead of waiting for typhoid-fever epi¬ 
demics to break out—and it may be added that this was a regular occurrence a 
few years ago—health departments now draft programs which aim toward the 
removal of the sources of infection. Water supplies are checked at regular 
intervals and water is subjected to treatment when it is found to constitute 
a menace to health. The milk supply, which is a serious potential source of 
typhoid and similar infections, is no longer ignored by the health officials.^^ 
Dairies are inspected to ascertain their general cleanliness; cows are given 
tuberculin and other tests; and people who handle milk aie examined to 
ascertain whether or not they are carriers of disease. Finally, in many places 
all milk which is intended for sale, with the exception of a carefully-produced 
certified product, must be pasteurized. In addition to the attention which 
they give to water and milk, public-health departments examine foodstuffs 
and drugs to see that they are fit for human use. 

Emphasis on Physical Fitness. Closely related to the prevention programs 
of public-health departments is the increasing interest in developing strong 
physiques. The importance of physical fitness is being stressed particularly 
in children’s clinics. More and more adequate work is being undertaken in 
the physical examination of school children, which is aimed at checking 
tubercular infection and seeing that proper attention is paid to bad teeth, 
eyes, and tonsils, and to unhealthy conditions of other parts of the body 
that may cause trouble if not attended to. Health weeks, with their special 
programs, bulletins, posters, and radio broadcasts, are designed to fqcus 
the attention of the rank and file of citizens on the importance of good 
health. 

Some governments are almost making a fetish of the cry for strong bodies. 
One cannot read Mein Kampf or observe the Hitler Youth in action with- 


14 For additional discussion, see American Municipal Association, Control: Govern- 

mental Regulation of the Dairy Industry in the United States (Chicago, 1937 )* 
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out realizing how far the Nazis have gone in their attempts to develop fine 
physiques.^® Nevertheless, there is evidence that the elaborate program of 
the Nazis has been carried to such extremes that it has caused widespread 
deterioration in health rather than improvement.^® 

Public Hospitals. In the field of institutionalized health governments 
maintain hospitals of many varieties. Some of these care for general cases, 
especially when patients cannot pay for hospital facilities; others are highly 
specialized. Tubercular sanitoria operated by public agencies are among the 
most common of the specialized hospitals. Governments are also assisting 
in the treatment of mental ailments by establishing psychopathic hospitals, 
although most public agencies in this field are probably concerned with 
confining patients in asylums rather than with seeing that they have treat¬ 
ment in hospitals. 

Miscellaneous Health Activities. Finally, there are several miscellaneous 
public activities which bear on health. One of these is the regulation of 
tenement housing. This includes setting the minimum number of cubic 
feet of air or the minimum number of square feet of window space which 
must be provided for each occupant of a tenement house. Inside windowless 
rooms may be prohibited. Factories may be inspected by health officers to 
sec that there are proper safety devices, toilet facilidcs, ventilation, and other 
provisions that relate to health and physical well-being.^^ 

SeXIAL S1'X:URITY 

As early as 183^, Great Britain made a beginning in the social-security 
field by setting up a voluntary system of old-age annuities. More than half 
a century later, in 1889, Germany established a compulsory plan which 
looked toward the financial solvency of the aged. These two countries have 
consequently won for themselves reputations as pioneers in the field, but 
they have been followed by many other countries, until there are at present 
something like twenty-five which aie reasonably active in this work.^® 

It is to be expected that there should be wide variation in the scope of the 
various social-security programs, to say nothing of their detailed provisions. 
However, two major problems have received the most widespread attention: 
old-age pensions and unemployment allowances. In addition, emergency 

15 See uncxpurpaicd edition (New York Rcynal and Hitchcock), vol II, chap 2. 

16 A German dixtor has analyzed larj'c numbers of oflicial health reports and arrived at 
this conclusion The obsersaiions of Dr Martin Giimpert aic summarized in a book entitled, 
Hell Hunger^ Health Under Hitler (New York Alliance, 1940). 

17 Miith additional information on these and other subjects related to public health may 

be found in ^unal Year Book, published bieiinialK bv the Russell Saj.je Foundation, 

New York. 

18 See article by ] Douglas Brown, “Old Age Insurance,” tbtd, 1937, pp. 309-14; and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co , Social ln<urance Legislation (New York, 1932) 
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relief has assumed large proportions, especially during the years since 1930, 
while workmen’s compensation, health insurance, and aid to the blind, 
dependent children, and cripples have been minor projects. 

Inasmuch as there is so much divergence in the provisions for social 
security among the many countries which now maintain public social-se¬ 
curity programs, it seems wise to devote the limited space available to a 
brief discussion of the provisions which have been adopted in the United 
States. It is only fair to admit that the United States was slow in entering 
upon this undertaking—it was not until 1935 that progress was made on a 
large scale—but much has been achieved in a brief space of time. 

Old-Age Assistance and Annuities. During most of its national life the 
United States has had an unusually small percentage of inhabitants beyond 
the age of sixty-five years, but by the fourth decade of the present century 
the situation had begun to change radically.^'^ This fact, together with the 
economic depression, focused attention on the necessity of making provision 
for the support of the aged. Instead of concentrating effort on a single plan, 
the government decided to give public support to two projects: old-age pen¬ 
sions and old-age annuities. 

State Pension Schemes. For some years before the Federal Goveinment 
entered the social-security field, several states had made some attempt to 
provide modest pensions for their needy aged. Various pressures induced 
the Federal Government to join the state governments in this project, with 
the result that by 1940 some fifty programs were operating with greater or 
less success.^^ In November, 1939, 1,907,642 needy persons were receiving 
grants without any contribution on their part. The Federal Government 
maintains the right to supervise the administration of the state systems be¬ 
cause of the fifty-per-cent share of the cost which it assumes in the case of 
those pensions not exceeding $40 per month. However, it permits the states 
leeway in setting the schedules, the minimum age, and in deciding other 
details. In 19^9 payments generally ranged from $15 to $45 per month; but in 
nine states the average payment was less than $10; and Arkansas was at the 
bottom of the list, with an average payment of only $6.01. The majority of 
states fixed sixty-five years as the minimum age for recipients, and the 
average pension in 1939 approximated $25 per month. 

Annuities for Employees. More important from a long-range standpoint 
than the schemes for assisting the needy aged is the system of annuities for 

19 The number of persons over sixty-five rose from 2 7 to 4 7 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion from i860 to 1920. In 1940 it was 63 per cent It has been estimated that by 2000 the 
number will be 127 per cent of the population 

20. For additional information relating to these plans, see the Committee on Economic 
Security v Sonal Sfdoify in Arnnuu (Washington (,o\ernmtnt Printing Office, 1937), pp 
155-66, 217-21. 
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employees which is gradually beginning to function; by 1940 more than 
thirty-eight million persons were covered by its provisions. In contrast to the 
variation among the old-age assistance plans, this program is uniform 
throughout the country. Employees and employers are required to share in 
the payments to the Federal Treasury which started at 2 per cent of wages 
or salaries in 1937 and are scheduled to increase to 6 per cent by 1949. On 
the basis of these contributions insured persons begin to draw annuities at 
the age of sixty-live years, the payments received by each person not to 
exceed $85 per month. These payments are made as a matter of right and 
without regard to the. financial status of the recipient.*^ 

Unemployment Compensation. Along with the two types of provisions 
for the aged there have been set up in the United States fifty-one systems of 
unemployment compensation, which are jointly administered by the states 
and the Federal Government.^^ Approximately 27,500,000 persons are cov-, 
crcd by the various plans, which vary considerably, especially in detail.^^ 
Payroll taxes averaging 2.7 per cent are paid by employers and deposited 
in the Federal Treasury—it may be added that in all but seven of the states 
employers are expected to shoulder the entire financial burden involved 
without recourse to aid from employees. Those persons attached to the in¬ 
dustries covered by the act must show previous employment ranging from 
thirteen to twenty-six weeks before they can qualify for benefits. An un¬ 
employed person must wait for a period of time which varies from two to 
six weeks, depending upon the state, before he receives compensation. Al¬ 
though certain states permit as much as 60 per cent of normal earnings to 
be paid in compensation, most states set the scale at 50 per cent, with a 
maximum payment of $15 per week and a minimum of about $5 per week. 
The duration of benefit payments is by no means uniform in the fifty-one 
systems, varying from 8% to 20 weeks, but the average is 16 weeks.”"* 

The Problem of Relief. In the United States the old-age pension and 
unemployment-compensation programs have been so recently established 
that their benefits have not touched the majority of the needy. Even in 
countries such as Germany, where similar projects have been operating for 

21. Sfc ihtd , pp 197-216, 222-26, for additional details Also consult Paul H, Douglas, 
Social Security in the United States (New York McGraw-Hill, 1939). 

22. Ihid. 

2} During January, 1940, a weekly aserage of 877,000 persons received unemployment 
payments to the amount of $40,952,500. This represented an increase of 34 per cent over De¬ 
cember, 1939 

24. For more detailed treatments of unemployment insurance in various countries that have 
been active in the field, see C A Kulp, Social Innirance Co-ordination, An Analysis of German 
and British Organization (New York SiKiai Science Research CoupliI, 19^9), United States 
Committee on Economic Security, Social Security in America (Washington Government Print¬ 
ing Office, 1937). PP 17-34; and J B Holt, Under the Swastik^a (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937). 
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many years and there are numerous beneficiaries, there are large numbers 
of persons requiring public assistance of an emergency character. Germany 
has been paying the equivalent of about a billion and a half dollars per year 
in insurance benefits as well as something like $160,000,000 to persons who 
need assistance in winter. 

Few problems during recent years have been more difficult to handle than 
public assistance. Because of the scope of the undertaking, it has proved 
unwieldy to administer. With virtually every country the victim of economic 
depression of almost cataclysmic proportions, millions of people have been 
faced with dire want through little or no fault of their own. Irrespective of 
their desires, governments everywhere have been forced to take some cog¬ 
nizance of the situation and to make more or less adequate provisions for 
relieving the pressure. Public programs have varied a great deal in detail, 
but they have generally been known either as “work-relief” or “direct home- 
relief” programs.^® 

Work relief is based on the principle that mere financial assistance for 
the so-called unemployed but employable individual is only one aspect of 
the problem; that in addition there is the necessity of maintaining the 
morale of this individual by providing him with some sort of a job. The 
federal relief program in the United States has recently adhered to this 
principle, although in 1933-34 the government assumed some responsibility 
for direct home relief.^^ Work relief has been distinctly more costly than 
direct relief despite the fact that theoretically this ought not be true, since 
both types should provide for the same economic needs. Such a system 
makes it necessary to devise projects of a public character which can make 
use of large numbers of unskilled or semi-skilled persons. Unless the jobs 
provided by such projects seem to those who hold them to be useful, there 
is much question as to whether or not they create the morale which is basic 
in this form of relief.*^ 

Many of the W.P.A. projects in the United States have been of such a 
character that the labor involved seemed of the “made” variety, and conse¬ 
quently there is grave doubt whether or not the aoditional expenditure for 
administration, extra clothing, and transportation can be justified. However, 
other projects have been of genuine social value, providing jobs for those 

25 For an illuminating article which surveys the situation in the United States, see Donald 
S Howard’s “But People Must Eat,’’ Atlantic Monthly, CLXV (Feb, 1940), pp. 193-202. 

26 In October, 1939, 1,801,656 persons were on W P A. projects and 65,219 persons assigned 
to other federal agencies were on W P A. payrolls. There were 288,182 enrolled in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, while the National Youth Administration had 354i496 students and 237,788 
other youths on its rolls. 

27. Sir William Beveridge, the well-known Englishman, as long ago as .1905 described 
similar work relief m Great Britain as something which “degrades the name of work and dis' 
regards the principles of relief.’’ 
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who needed them, and at the same time doing constructive work of various 
kinds in numerous communities. 

Direct Relief. Direct assistance requires no labor from recipients, and is 
based on the principle of absolute need. Thp United States supplements 
its work-relief program with various schemes of direct relief which 
are operated by states, counties, cities, and townships.^® Unfortunately there 
is little or no uniformity of standards of assistance under the many systems 
that operate in the United States; monthly allowances may vary from less 
than live dollars to thirty or more dollars."® In many localities it is common 
knowledge that political or personal considerations play a part in determin¬ 
ing whether or not assistance will be given. The money may be paid directly 
to the recipients—professional social workers usually favor such a practice— 
or assistance may be given in the form of orders for groceries, which have 
to be used at designated stores—sometimes those of political favorites. 

The determining factor in dividing the needy in the United States into 
the work-relief and direct-relief categories is “employability.” The W.P.A. 
furnishes jobs to a portion of those who enjoy such health and mentality 
that they can presumably be absorbed by private industry at some future 
time. Direct relief is given to those who cannot qualify for work relief 
because of illness, age, or other incapacities, including W.P.A. quota 
limits.®® 

Relief a Temporary or a Permanent Problem? Although there was a dis¬ 
position a few years ago to consider relief as an emergency problem which 
would disappear when normal economic conditions returned, realistic ob¬ 
servers now find it impossible to hold such a view. The shift in popular 
psychology which makes relief a public rather than a private function enters 
into the picture—the private share of relief in the United States dropped 
from a relative place of about one-fourth in 1929 to something like one per 
cent in 1959.®^ Nevertheless, many governmental units in the United States 
still treat relief as a temporary problem and finance it in large measure by 
borrowing. 


28, In October, 19^9, there were 1,633,250 cases (not persons) on this type of relief. 

29 New York and California average more than thirty dollars per month for each recipient, 
but in ten states the average sum is less than $10 In December, 1938, Mississippi gave only 
$2.73 per month The average monthly allowance in fortv-threc reporting states amounted to 
$23 45 in September, 1939. These sums arc for families averaging three or four persons. 

30 Strangely enough some states in the United States refuse direct relief to employables 
even if W P.A. quotas do not permit assistance to these persons. In 1939, eight states gave no 
aid to such unfortunates, and six other states gave practically none. 

31. Of course, it must be remembered that much of this drop was relative. In 1929, public 
agencies spent a mere fraction of what thev spent in 1939 In 116 urban areas private relief 
accounted for one per cent of all relief in September, 1939. In August, 1939, the private share 
was .8 per cent, and vn September, 1939, it. wa^ h pet cent. See Soaol Security Bulletin, \a\. 
W, 'No. (.Dec., 1939"), p. 19. 
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' RECREATION 

Governments have not entered the recreation field to anything like the 
extent that they have entered the health and security fields; but, neverthe¬ 
less, considerable attention is being given to several aspects of the recreation 
problem. Moreover, governments take a fairly active hand in regulating 
private commercial recreational enterprises, especially through the censorship 
of motion pictures and the theatre. 

Cities have maintained parks of various types for many years, while 
national governments are increasingly dedicating large areas of forest and 
mountain lands to recreational use. During the period of the nineteen- 
thirties the Federal Government in the United States became interested in 
supervised recreational programs and gave great impetus to this movement 
by providing personnel, equipment, and money to local governments. As a 
result activity in this field more than doubled within a few years, and 
numerous communities large and small found themselves with reasonably 
adequate recreational programs, especially during summer months.**^^ 

Some governments have given notable support to operatic and theatrical 
undertakings. European governments have subsidized state opera houses and 
state theatres for years, but outside of Latin America there has been little 
government aid of these activities in the western hemisphere.^^ However, 
in the nineteen-thirties the United States set up federal theatre projects in 
large cities, which in several instances made definite contributions and 
attracted favorable attention. Nevertheless, support was largely, if not en¬ 
tirely, withdrawn in 1939, and the various groups for the most part found 
it necessary to dissolve. Perhaps the most ambitious program in this field is 
to be found in Russia, where an elaborate public system of theatres and 
theatrical schools culminates each year with a nuioiial festr'al in Moscow. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Public education has been recognized as a responsibility of governments 
for many years, but there has been a wide difference of opinion as to how 
far and in what direction such obligation extended. 

In the United States. In the United States it is generally agreed that edu¬ 
cation from the kindergarten through the university and the professional 
school is largely the province of the state, although parochial and private 
schools are of course also permitted to operate. Attendance at school is 
ordinarily compulsory up to the ages of fourteen to eighteen years, depend- 

32. A convenient source of additional information is W W. Pangburn, “Recreation to the 
Fore in American Cities," National Municipal Review, XXVII (Sept, 1938), 465. 

33. Certain cities, such as St Louis and Cincinnati, give a measure of public assistance to 
summer light opera. 
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ing upon the state, and there is much encouragement given to those who 
wish to continue the educational process through college and even profes¬ 
sional school. Although increasing attention is being paid to the need for 
vocational training and the training of the individual of retarded develop¬ 
ment, in general there is little or no attempt to restrict the rank and file to 
institutions of a purely practical type and to reserve the universities for the 
favored few.^'* 

The average citizen of the United States is so well-acquainted with our 
educational institutions and their methods that no more need be said about 
them here. 

Education in Other Countries, Most of the countries of the world follow 
a somewhat different policy in their public educational: systems, for there is 
a feeling that the type of education should be fitted to the individual and 
to the social structure. With the great mass of people necessarily headed 
toward the trades and clerical occupations, to most governments there seems 
little reason to educate the rank and file beyond common school. Further¬ 
more, the curriculum in these schools is made very practical so that students 
will be adequately prepared for life in the world after they are out of school. 

Thus Germany has her people’s schools and her trade schools for the 
majority and gymnasia and universities for the few. The French school 
system under the Third Republic was theoretically more democratic in that 
there was not the early separation of the few from the many that charac¬ 
terizes the German system, but stiff examinations weeded out the majority 
before they reached the lycee stage and only a comparative handful survived 
as far as the university. Even in England education beyond the elementary 
level is reserved for the few—there are fewer than a quarter of a million 
pupils over fourteen years of age in publicly-supported schools and only 
approximately one hundred thousand who pay no fees for their high-school 
training. Something like five million English children end their formal 
education at the age of fourteen years. 

The Problem of Political Indoctrination, In the totalitarian countries there 
has been a very close integration of schools and political ideology during 
recent years, until there is some question whether public education has not 
become political indoctrination. History has been rewritten and is taught to 
create a certain national psychology; courses in national ideals and political 
programs bulk large; and freedom of thought is frowned upon. It is too 
early to judge the total results of such development. However, in so far as 
the universities are concerned, it is almost impossible to escape pessimism, 

34 A ^rcat deal of up-to-date information relating to public schools in the United States is 
included in Nelson B Henry and } G Kerwin, Schools and City Government (Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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for as Professor Pollock observes, “The fate of the German universities is a 
melancholy subject to write about.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Resources and Planning 


INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC SYSTEMS ON POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 

IN MANY respects the characteristics of the economic systems of various 
nations form a mold which shapes the political institutions of the country. 
This has been particularly true in the years since the first World War. The 
controlled economies of Germany and Italy and the planned economy of the 
Soviet Union have been established since 1914. Furthermore, nearly every 
industrialized nation has called upon its government to perform functions 
and to solve problems which in previous years were left unsolved or left 
largely to private initiative. The result has been a worhhwide increase in 
the amount and kinds of economic controls exercised by governments, and 
an immense increase m the amount of collective economic action as distin¬ 
guished from the economic action of individuals. 

Rise of Laissez-faire System, Such participation by governments in the 
operation of economic systems is not new. The laissez-fairc systems of mod¬ 
ern capitalism grew out of the mercantilist systems which preceded it. In 
fact, early modern capitalists found it necessary to break the outworn rules 
and regulations of mercantilistic governments before they were free to de¬ 
velop private enterprise. As the mercantilist systems were broken down, a 
century of laissez-faire was inaugurated. In this theory the famous argument 
of Adam Smith was that if private individuals, freed from the arbitrary 
restraints of incompetent governments, were left to promote their own self- 
interest, they would be led, as if by an “invisible hand,” to promote the 
interest of society. Under this philosophy that government was best which 
governed least. In the instance of the Federal government of the United 
States, a limit to its powers was deliberately set. Furthermore, lest the gov¬ 
ernment still should have powers which could be used to oppress the rights 
of individuals, the powers of government were checked and balanced. Thus 
the legislative, executive, and judicial powers were planned as restraints 
upon the arbitrary action of a single branch. 

During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the reign of laissez- 
faire appeared to carry its own justification m its accomplishments. While 
the distribution of wealth and income showed gross inequalities, it could 
be argued that, in the industrialized nations of the western world, the bene- 
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fits of the industrial revolution had been realized in the generally higher 
standards of living and comfort and in the new manufactured products 
which had been brought into wide use. T.he laissez-faire systems have come 
to be called capitalist because of the economic institutions which were em¬ 
ployed to produce and distribute income. T.h€se were private property, 
freedom of enterprise, freedom of occupational and consumptible choice, 
and the profit or gain motive, combined with a method of income distribu¬ 
tion in accordance with productivity and bargaining ability. The regulating 
force was to be the automatic operation of competition. Since its influence 
was expected to press prices to costs of production, in the long run con¬ 
sumers would receive fair prices. Producers would be protected because 
prices, when forced too low, cause a curtailment of supplies, and a resulting 
rise in price would remedy the defect. The fear and danger of financial loss 
would combine to force efficiency. Competition among producers was to 
lead, by way of the better mousetrap, to improvement of products. In this 
situation, government was to be largely passive. If monopoly reared its head, 
it was to be attacked in the public interest. Or, if an industry proved itself 
to be a natural monopoly of organization, such as telephone sci vices or 
electrical power production, it was to be declared a public utility with its 
prices and services regulated by public authority. Otherwise, except for crim¬ 
inal behavior, private enterprise was to be left free. 

Trend Toward Collective Economic Action. If the system of laissez-faire 
formed a matrix for a political form of government with limited powers and 
a minimum of responsibilities in the past, the experiences and problems of 
the last gencratioi/have changed the picture. Since 1914 governments, which 
were developed on the “the least is best” principle, have been required to 
act to solve problems. In order to accomplish required ends, it has been 
necessary for them to have more adequate powers. Since the majority of 
the problems which have been pressed upon governments have been eco¬ 
nomic, the characteristics of governments have necessarily been formed 
more and more by the economic world. This is true of the countries which 
retain democratic forms such as England, France and the United States. 

In two other nations, Germany and Italy, governments established since the 
first World War have brought the private enterprise economy under so much 
control that freedom of enterprise can scarcely be said to exist, although 
private property in producers’ goods still exists. Furthermore, these econo¬ 
mies are directed toward a national purpose which is chosen by the govern¬ 
ment. Such economies can be distinguished from the relatively free capitalist 
economies by the term controlled capitalism. In the Soviet Union, govern¬ 
ment action has established a socialized economic system in which the 
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national resources and capital are owned by the nation in the name of the 
workers. Furthermore, the right of free enterprise has been abolished except 
for self-employment. The result is that the government finds it necessary 
to plan production so that the Soviet Union represents a planned socialized 
econoryiy as distinguished from the free and controlled capitalist economies. 

As illustrations of these three types of economic systems, a description of 
the economy of the Soviet Union will be presented first, to be followed by 
a description of the German economy under the National Socialist State, 
and finally, the United States as an illustration of a relatively free, but 
changing, capitalism will be given. Before this can be done, however, it is 
necessary to describe certain fundamental economic principles and problems 
which are common to all the economies and to show how political and 
economic powers are interrelated. 

BASIC FFATURES AND PROBLEMS OF AN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

It is a featuie of all economic systems which have existed in the past and 
those which exist at present that the “economic problem” has been a scarcity 
of goods to satisfy unlimited human wants. Between the extremes of an 
ascetic society which seeks to deny rather than achieve want satisfaction, 
and one which shows such remarkable improvements in productive capacity 
as to make goods too abundant to be called “scarce,” it can be stated that 
economic scarcity will always be with us. In fact, the term “economic” 
carries the meaning of scarcity. This is another way of saying that, as long 
as there exist inadequate supplies of goods to satisfy wants, economic sys¬ 
tems to conserve limited means of production and to satisfy wants will 
continue to be in order. This puts to one side dreams of Utopias where the 
problems of scarcity could disappear. Such Utopias may be stimulating 
hopes but are unlikely to become practical realities. On the other hand, one 
of the fundamental expectations of modern “economic man” is economic 
progress. He expects that standards of living will be raised over periods of 
time; and, if this does not come true, reactions in the form of more or less 
severe economic and social movements can be predicted. In fact, it is this 
belief in the possibility of progress in the present economic world which 
underlies the tremendous economic upheavals which have occurred since 
the first World War.^ These arc the economic pressures which have had 
their influences upon the characteristics and activities of governments. In 
the name of economic progress revolutions have been fostered, and those 
governments which have not been unseated have been modified by the 
popular pressures for economic progress. 

1. For the role of the idea of proj^rcss in making the modern mind, sec J. B. Bury, The 
Idea of Progress, ist ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1920). 
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ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES AND ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 

If it is granted that strong influences tend to bring about changes in 
economic systems, what are the limitations upon such changes? There ap- 
pear to be certain economic principles which would apply in any type of 
existing or proposed economy and which would act as limitations. Economic 
systems should be operated m accordance with such principles rather than 
against them. If the principles are partially violated, costs of production will 
be increased by inefficiency. Should the principles be violated in the extreme 
an economic breakdown can result. 

If the objectives of an economic system are to use scarce agents of produc¬ 
tion conservatively, in order to produce and distribute an adequate national 
income efficiently, the economic principles upon which the system is to be 
operated become clear: 

1. Scarcity. Since land, labor, and capital will be scarce, the income which 
can be produced will be scarce, that is, prices will necessarily be set upon 
most goods because they are economic goods and not \r€e goods. 

2. Frice System. Since the goods will be scarce and prices will be set upon 
them, the prices must operate to exchange goods from those who make 
them to those who wish them. Such prices must remunerate the maker and 
yet be fair to the consumer. E'urthermore, such prices must be set with 
some reference to supply and demand (unless goods are rationed); 
otherwise, if prices are set too high; not all of the supply will be pur¬ 
chased, or, if set too low, the prices will be bid up by the rush to purchase 
bargains. 

3. Equilibrium. To say that prices must be set with some reference to 
supply and demand is to imply that the economic system must be kept in 
equilibrium. A balance must be reached not only between supply and 
demand but also between agricultural and manufactured goods and capital 
and consumers’ goods. Failure to establish such an equilibrium will jam the 
free exchange of products and lead to difficulty. 

4. Distribution of Income. Some satisfactory methods of deciding who is 
to receive the goods produced must be adf»pted Ihosc who receive incomes 
must be convinced that there is a reasonable amount of justice in the system, 
otherwise there will be discontent, if not revolutionary impulses. 

5. Incentives. In the distribution of income a set of satisfactory incentives 
must be provided, because it is necessary to call forth the daily efforts of 
millions of piersons. Whether such incentives are appeals to personal gain 
or the social benefit, or a mixture of both, depends upon many practical 
factors. 

6. Risl{^. Since production is risky, the risks must be borne by some divi- 
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Sion of the economic system. Whether the risk of loss is concentrated upon 
specialized risk-takers or upon workers depends upon the type of economy. 

ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS OF OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL 

If the above economic characteristics would be common to all types of 
economies, the institutions of ownership and control of the economy can 
be varied in many different ways. The primary function of economic insti¬ 
tutions is to allocate the powers of making decisions concerning the organ¬ 
ization of production, exchange, and consumption. Historically, the human 
race has experimented with a wide variety of institutions. Primitive societies 
have been organized as patriarchates and matriarchates. Anthropologists 
have described many other types.^ In modern times kings have exercised 
various economic powers. Under modern capitalism decision-making powers 
are vested primarily in those who own or control property. This follows 
from the fact that rights of private property include the right of use and 
disposal of such property. In the United States such rights are exercised by 
some ten million business enterprisers (including some seven million 
farmers). 

But since capitalism includes a considerable freedom of bargaining, prop¬ 
erty-owners are not the only ones invested with economic power. Consumers 
can refuse to buy if prices are unsatisfactory, and labor may refuse to work 
if wages, hours, and conditions of work do not meet with its approval. This 
i-s another way of saying that consumers can exercise economic power by 
withholding demand and that laborers can exercise economic power by with¬ 
drawing supply. 

It should be noted that economic institutions under capitalism are subject 
to change. As previously noted, government regulation has replaced compe¬ 
tition in “natural monopolies.” Progressive taxation of incomes and inher¬ 
itances have invaded rights of disposal of property. The development of the 
great corporation has separated ownership from management and raised 
questions concerning the time-honored maxim that the property-owner could 
best manage his property because he had the greatest self-interest in it and 
knew the most about it.^ 

I'HE PLANNED SOCIALIZED ECONOMY OF THE SOVIET UNION 

Among the types of economic systems existing today, the economy of the 
Soviet Union is the only one which has been created on the basis of a pre- 

2 Scf, for example, the recent book by M J. Herskovitz, The Economic Life of Primitive 
Peoples (New York Knopf, 1Q40), 

3 See A A. Berle and Gardiner Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property 
(New York* Macmillan, 1933). 
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determined plan. The author of the Socialist movement for the revolutionary 
overthrow of capitalist systems and the establishment of socialized systems 
was, of course, Karl Marx. The Communist Manifesto, written by Marx 
and Friedrich Engels in 1848, laid down the outlines and propounded the 
philosophy for the proletarian revolution. This was later expanded into a 
systematic treatise as “Capital.*’ In order to understand the economy of the 
Soviet Union it is first necessary to understand Marxian principles of eco¬ 
nomics. For this reason the basic theories of Marx will be reviewed. 

Marxian Theories, Marx maintained that throughout all history there had 
been a conflict between opposing forces which he called “thesis” and “antith¬ 
esis.” The resultant of this conflict was a new “synthesis.” In the economic 
sphere, he saw a conflict in modern capitalism between those who owned the 
producers’ goods, the bourgeoisie, and those who work for wages, the 
proletariat. Since their interests were antithetical, there would result a class 
conflict or class war between the upper and lower class. The development of 
this warfare was inevitable because the course of history was mainly de¬ 
termined by economic forces. 

Overthrow of Capitalism. Capitalism was regarded as a phase of history 
which would pass because it would break down through its own incon¬ 
sistencies. However, it would be necessary that the overthrow of the prop¬ 
erty-holders be accomplished by the working class because ruling classes do 
not give up economic and political power voluntarily. Once the revolution 
had arrived, the capitalists would be “liquidated” and a single class of 
society would come into being. In this new society since the land and 
capital would be socially owned by the workers, private incomes from 
property would disappear. 

Establishment of Communism. Ultimately, a complete communism would 
be established in which income would be “produced in accordance with 
ability, and consumed in accordance with need.” This would be possible 
because individuals would be socially minded and interested in the social 
welfare rather than in their own selfish interest. It was argued that this 
would be more easily achieved under a communistic economy because eco¬ 
nomic goods would be more abundant than under capitalistic control; there¬ 
fore conflict over their distribution would diminish if not disappear. 

Dictatorship of Proletariat. This form of new and perfect economic so¬ 
ciety would not spring into being full blown. A considerable period of time 
would be required before a working class which had been denied privileges 
could be trained to exercise their new powers and responsibilities. During 
this transitional period the power would be held by the more advanced 
elements of the proletariat who would establish the dictatorship of the 
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proletariat. It would become the duty of the dictatorship to establish the new 
socialized society. This is the stage in which the Soviet Union is to be found 
today. 

Labor Theory of Value. One other of Marx’s theories is of prime im¬ 
portance in understanding the economy of the Soviet Union. This is the 
labor theory of value. This theory, which attempts to explain how prices 
are determined, was developed by the economists who preceded Marx— 
notably Adam Smith and David Ricardo. According to Marx, labor creates 
all value. Furthermore, the values of commodities depend upon the amount 
of “socially necessary” labor which it takes to make them. Since labor 
creates all value, labor is exploited whenever it is paid less than the full value 
of its product. This is what the capitalist is said to do by paying the laborer 
less than he produces and taking the difference as a surplus value. In the 
socialist economy it is argued that the workers would receive the whole 
value of the product and economic equality would thus be achieved. 

Control of Economic and Political Powers. In capitalist economies prop¬ 
erly is privately owned. In the Soviet Union a series of decrees in 1918 and 
1919 socialized the ownership and control of land and capital, banking and 
foreign trade. Since that time collectivization has been applied to agricul¬ 
ture. Titles to property (except in consumers goods in the hands of con¬ 
sumers) are held by the state presumably in the interest of, to quote the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936, “the whole people.” Since incomes from sources 
other than work are negligible, this means that the titles are held by the 
state for the workers. The former owning classes have been liquidated; and 
there is presumed to be a single class of workers.^ It should be added that 
the political powers in the Soviet Union, whether it is held that they are 
derived from the free consent of the governed or simply held by the “dicta¬ 
torship,” are used to control the economic powers.'^ Such powers are highly 
concentrated by means of the limited membership of the Communist Party 
and the illegality of any other political party. 

The Natural and Human Resources. The territory under the control of 
the Soviet Union covers one-sixth of the land surface of the world. Included 
in this territory are a variety of climates extending from arctic to sub¬ 
tropical. An abundance of fertile land is available for the support of the 
160,000,000 people who live in the Soviet Union. On this land all the basic 
foods required for man can be grown, and most of the basic raw materials 

4 How nearly, a sihrIc class society has been achieved is a subject of considerable dispute. 

5 A striking illustration of this was evident during die New Economic Policy which was 
established in 1921 and which was in force until the first Five Year Plan was begun in 1928. 
The N E. P. was necessary because of the breakdown of War Communism. In essence it in¬ 
volved the turning of the control of production from the state to private enterprise, but keeping 
the political |X)wcrs in the hands of the Communist Party, 
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can be produced. A modern industrial system depends upon coal, oil, iron, 
chemicals, and fibres. Of no one of these essentials does the Soviet Union 
have a lack. Proved oil reserves amount to 4,600,000,000 tons while estimated 
reserves amount to nearly twice this figure. Known coal reserves are calcu¬ 
lated at 1,654,000,000,000 tons—a supply sufficient for generations to come 
even if the rate of consumption is increased rapidly. Reserves of iron ore, 
manganese, copper, chromite, aluminum, and potassium salts arc all to be 
found in abundance and of sufficiently high quality to invite development. 
Since these resources were undeveloped until recent years, the form of 
economic organization by which development is expected to be brought 
about is unusually significant. 

The Five Year Plans. The “economic problem” of the Soviet Union arises 
from a shortage of goods in the face of an abundance of resources. Until 
after 1929 the economy was primarily agricultural and, except fur a few 
centers, not industrialized. If industrialization is a characteristic of modern 
economics, Russia was the most backward major country in Eurojie. The 
problem was, therefore, to bring about a rapid industrialization which would 
utilize the vast resources of man power and raw materials. To this end the 
First Five Year Plan provided for a production of about fifty per cent of 
the national income in capital goods. While this meant that consumers’ 
goods for the immediate satisfaction of wants were scarce and that, therefore, 
the general population was required to live at a very low standard, a sub¬ 
stantial degree of industrializafion was achieved. Ihe Second and Third 
Five Year Plans have continued the program of industrialization although 
providing for an increasing supply of consumers’ goods. In 1934 and 1935 
this supply was sufficient to abolish rationing of such essentials as bread, 
flour, meat, fish, sugar, fats, oils, and potatoes. 

Economic Planning. The instrument by which the Soviet Union seeks to 
develop its economic system is social economic planning. As has previously 
been pointed out, the government of the Soviet Union possesses both exclu¬ 
sive political and economic powers. In addition to this it has the complete 
control of land and capital facilities, and the making and execution of 
economic decisions—since no private interest is allowed to withhold supply. 

THE GosPLAN. Economic planning is done at the top by the State Planning 
Commission (known as the Gosplan.) The Commission is closely connected 
with the government since it is a subsidiary of the Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars—the executive cabinet. The Commission has seventy members and 
a staff of over one thousand persons composed largely of technical experts. 
Plans are made on the basis of technical and scientific advice for which the 
Commission resorts to other scientific agencies as well as to its own research 
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sta^^. The Commission is organized in two divisions, one of which draws 
up the specific plans for the various industries, while the other acts to 
balance the various plans and to check on the degree to which they are 
being fulfilled after they have been put into operation. 

THE PLANNING COMMISSIONS. Obviously, it would be impossible for a central 
agency, located in Moscow, to activate so large an economic system by simply 
making plans and giving orders. Accordingly, there are many planning 
agencies which are subsidiary to the Gosplan. These are of two types: one 
organized along industrial lines, and the other organized by geographic 
areas. As illustration of the first type there is a planning division attached 
to each factory, farm, mine, store, etc. As illustration of the geographic 
type, each republic, region, province, and city has its planning Commission. 
It is easy to see the necessity for these different types of planning agencies. 
Suppose the central plan decides to expand a given factory or to establish 
new factories in a given city. The planning agency for the particulai in¬ 
dustry designated would be concerned, and since new housing would prob¬ 
ably be necessary, the city planning ('omniission would also be concerned. 

It should be noted that the various planning agencies are not expected to 
work at cross purposes but, instead, to supplement and complement each 
other. A planning agency for new electric power resources, for example, 
would necessarily work with the agencies which plan the new factories that 
will utilize the power. Furthermore, in the development of the Five Year 
Plans, general objectives are first formulated, and a tentative plan is de¬ 
veloped for criticism. The plan is broken into a series of one-year plans and 
subdivided according to industries and specific plants or units within indus¬ 
tries. The details of the plan are then subjected to criticism by the various 
agencies that will be expected to carry out the performance which the plan 
proposes. The plans are returned to the State Planning Commission which, 
after revisions, formulates the final plan. The Five Year Plan is formally 
adopted by the Communist Party and the All-Union Party Congress. The 
final step is the ordering of the execution of the plan by the various units 
and the supervision of its performance. 

There has been much dispute as to the relative degrees of fulfillment of 
the First and Second Plans. Soviet officials have stated that the First Plan 
was completed in four and one-quarter years, and that it was 96.4 per cent 
fulfilled.® The Second Plan was declared to have been completed on 
schedule. 

It has been noted that the economic system of the Soviet Union differs 
from that of the capitalist primarily because land and capital are socially 

6 Handhoof^ of the Soviet Union, pp 67-8 
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instead of privately ov^^ned, and the decision-making powers are held so¬ 
cially (at present governmentally) rather than by private individuals. It 
should be noted further that several devices of the capitalist orders are also 
used in the Soviet Union to secure efficiency. One of these is the contract. 
Contracts calling for delivery at set prices are thus made between industries 
using the products of another. Thus, a cotton mill would make a contract 
to purchase a quantity of cotton from cotton producers at certain prices and 
to sell the mill’s product to users at another price. In the fixing of such 
prices the Planning Commission intervenes; but it is clear that the price 
spread between cost of raw material and selling price must cover the costs 
of production. If costs exceed this margin, a loss results. Accordingly each 
industry or plant is operated to show a profit, and this margin becomes a 
test of efficiency. It is important to note, however, that, if profits are made, 
they do not go to private owners. They may be used to subsidize another 
plant or industry, returned in part to the workers in recreational, health, or 
educational improvements, or taken in part as a tax. 

Achievements of Soviet Planned Economy. Without regard to the possible 
(|ucstion of whether the Soviet system of government and economy is to 
be preferred to existing arrangements in any other nation, a number of 
statements can be made concerning the achievements and failures of the eco¬ 
nomic, political, and cultural experiment in the Soviet Union. For one 
thing it is clear that the economic system of the Soviet Union represents 
the most highly developed form of large scale collectivism which has so far 
been achieved. The planned economy of the Soviet Union represents a 
departure from free private enterprise which calls to question the former 
opinion of students of economics that planning on any large scale would 
be a task so stupendous that it would defy human lapacity tc comprehend. 
The result was widely held to be so great a lack of equilibrium that a break¬ 
down would follow. The demonstration in the Soviet Union has placed a 
planned economy among the existing types of economic systems m practical 
operation. 

Other achievements may be placed to the credit of this economy. Indus¬ 
trialization and the exploitation of natural resources have been advanced 
with considerable rapidity. Whether this would have been accomplished as 
rapidly if free private enterprise had been adopted in Russia after 19U 
a bootless question, since it is not capable of proof or disproof. In agricul¬ 
ture, it is noteworthy that scientific methods have replaced an agricultural 
system which was primitive in its methods and feudal in its organization. 
Further, while living standards between nations are seldom comparable, 
it would appear that, although standards in the Soviet Union arc very low 
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in comparison with advanced capitalist countries, they have not deteriorated 
from 1913 levels in Tsarist Russia. It is probable that such standards in¬ 
creased or were stable at the time when living standards were declining in 
most other countries as a result of the depression following 1929J 

THE CONTROLLED CAPITALIST ECONOMY OF NATIONAL SOCIALIST 

GERMANY 

Since the National Socialist movement in Germany sought political power 
against the Socialists and Communists, its position was one of opposition 
to the socialization of the German economic system. For their purposes, the 
National Socialists promised to protect private property and “save Germany 
from Bolshevism.” While this was an obvious political appeal to property 
owners and conservatives for support, its significance is increased by con¬ 
sideration of the Marxian theory that the proletarian revolt would be most 
likely to occur in the most highly developed capitalistic countries. Germany’s 
high degree of industrialization, and the existence of a large, propertyless 
wage-earning class, appeared to support this contention. To Marxian think¬ 
ers, therefore, the National Socialists were the last-ditch defenders of a 
doomed capitalist system. The state, which was, according to this view, a 
product of class antagonism, and also the instrument of the capitalist class 
to hold the economic and political power, became the defender of an “out¬ 
worn” type of economic system. 

Interpretation of National Socialism. The history of events in Germany, 
since 1933, however, does not justify this interpretation of National Socialism 
as the “protector” of capitalism. This is because the present German State 
recognizes no rights of individuals as being equal to those of the state. 
Likewise, no group or class can exercise rights which may interfere with 
the objectives of the state. This is a factor that deserves emphasis because of 
the extremes to which it has been carried. The German state has become 
a mystical entity which commands obedience and denies rights. The trend 
of authority is downward and responsibility upward. 

Political Nature of German Reich. Since the German Reich represents one 
of the most extreme examples of the concentration of economic and political 
power, and since these powers are used to direct the German economy, it 
is important that some understanding of the political nature of the German 
Reich be obtained. At present, political power is held by the National Social¬ 
ist Party (the only legal party) which in turn controls the government. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial powers are vested in the Cabinet. This 

7. In rrernt years livmg standards in the Soviet Union may have been under pressure 
because of the devotion of economic resources to the production of war materials. See the 
reference to the German economy below. 
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was accomplished by the passage of a simple act, called the Enabling Act, 
on March 24, 1933. Later, on January 30, 1934, Law for die New Struc¬ 
ture of the Reich, abolished the State legislatures and transferred the rights 
of the States to the Reich. By these two measures the “monolithic state” of 
the National Socialists was created. Abolition of voluntary trade unions and 
of other associations soon followed. Likewise, the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution became ineffective. Power is now completely concentrated in 
the Chancellor and his Cabinet and is exercised through appointed officials 
in accordance with the “leader principle.” But what is the relation between 
this concentration of political power and the controlled German economy? 
What have been the economic problems of the German economy, what has 
the government done about them, and what have been the results? 

Basic Economic Problems of the German Economy. Germany’s economic 
problems derive from the fact that a population of sixty-six million (before 
recent additions to population and territory) lived on an area only a little 
larger than the State of California. Germany is a highly industrialized 
country which needs to import a majority of the essential raw materials for 
Its machines. These would include timber, cotton, wool, hides, rubber, and 
petroleum. Coal is present in abundance, but such minerals as iron ore, tin, 
nickel, lead, zinc, copper and bauxite (for aluminum) must come from 
abroad. Before the drive for self-efficiency, Germany imported large amounts 
of such staple foods as wheat and corn, butter and eggs, bacon, lard, fresh 
vegetables, and fish. These amounted to about one-seventh of the total food 
supply. In addition, the importation of feed crops was necessary for the 
domestic meat and dairy industry. If such feed crops were included, it 
would raise the percentage of food imported to about one-quarter of the 
total supply. 

Economic problems were further accentuated by the fact that Germany 
had entered the first World War as a creditor and had emerged as a debtor. 
While the Reparations of $32,000,000,000 were never paid, since Germany 
borrowed more funds abroad during the 1920’s than the amounts paid on the 
Reparations account, they were an impediment to normal trade relations. 
During the post-war years imports and exports never reached the 1913 level. 
The world-wide depression which followed 1929 added further to difficulties 
by reducing imports and exports to less than one-half of the 1929 figure. 
Difficulties in obtaining raw materials reached a climax shortly after the 
National Socialists came to power. Gold began to flow out of Germany in 
payment of adverse trade balances. Government supervision of imports and 
exports was introduced; so permission was required to import or export 
merchandise for private business. Germany, with memories of the great 
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inflation of 1923-24, was nominally on the gold basis. In fact, however, gold 
reserves approached i per cent of the paper money in circulation. A series 
of paper marks were used to finance transactions in international trade. 
These were sold at various prices from the official par of 40 cents. Tourist 
marks, for example, were available at about half the par value and were to 
be used for travel in Germany. 

The Four Year Plans. Since the National Socialists in their election cam¬ 
paigns had promised “jobs” and “recovery,” they set about, early in 1933, to 
stimulate a recovery of business enterprise. The federal budget was un¬ 
balanced by the creation of a large short-term public debt, and the money 
was used for “making work” on a large scale.® On the basis of a scheme 
similar to that of Works Progress Administration in the United States, 
local and state governments dfew up work projects for the re-employment 
of the unemployed. The result of this pump-priming was a recovery of 
production and employment. Under the First Four Year Plan the national 
income increased from 46.5 billion marks in 1933 to 63.1 billions in 1936. 
Unemployment dropped from a figure of six million to about one million. 

The Second Four Year Plan overlapped the First Four Year Plan and 
had a different objective. This was to convert the economic system to a self- 
sufficient war economy. Beginning in 1935 public works expenditures were 
replaced by armaments for the development of military power. Since Ger¬ 
many was certain to be blockaded in event of war, every effort was made 
to achieve self-sufficiency. Agricultural production was stimulated to in¬ 
crease domestic sources of food, imports were rationed with preference 
given to necessary war materials, and an intensive effort to develop sub¬ 
stitutes was begun. The development of the Second Plan was in progress at 
the beginning of the Second World War in September 1939. 

Organization of the German Economy. It is clear from the foregoing 
description of the German economy that the general direction and goal of 
the economic system is determined by the government. To achieve the 
objective of a war economy, every private, class, and individual interest is 
subordinated. Strikes and lockouts were forbidden early in the National 
Socialist regime. Trade associations and labor unions were abolished or in¬ 
cluded in the new Labor Front. Wages were held at the 1932 level and, 
in 1934, a decree was issued against the raising of retail prices. 

THE FIVE ESTATES. To cnforce these vast new controls and to direct the 
economy, new organizations were created in nearly every division of eco¬ 
nomic life. Chief among the new organizations were five “Estates” cover- 

8 It is to be noted that the government of the Second Reich had followed a policy of 
financial conservatism by increasing taxes dunng the depression and making strenuous efforts 
to balance budgets. 
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ing the major branches of the economy. These were: The Agricultural 
Estate; The Estate of Industry and Trade; T^he Labor Front; The Estate of 
Handicrafts; and the Transport Organization. Membership in the appro¬ 
priate organization was made compulsory. The Agricultural Estate is the 
agency through which the program of self-sufficiency is carried out. It 
attempts to increase production, reduce costs of marketing, raise the level 
of agricultural prices, and administer the program of hereditary farm owner¬ 
ship by “racially pure” German families. The Estate of Industry and Trade 
includes every employer, including corporations and governments. In the 
membership manufacturers and retailers are in the majority. Through this 
vast organization the policies of government are carried out throughout 
manufacturing industry and trade. The Labor Front, as mentioned previ¬ 
ously, includes all labor and employers. It is the substitute for the former 
trade associations among business men, and trade unions among workers. 
The purpose of the Labor Front is to develop national solidarity by identify¬ 
ing the interest of employer and employee. It is noteworthy that, through 
the Labor Front, the National Socialist Party is in control of labor. The 
Labor Front developed the “Strength Through Joy” movement which en¬ 
courages sports and inexpensive vacations for workers. The Estate of Handi¬ 
crafts is necessary because of the importance of handicraft industry in Ger¬ 
many. Little is known at present of its program or functions. The Transport 
Organization includes all transportation services—ocean, land, rail, motor, 
etc. Its duty appears to be that of increasing the efficiency of transportation 
by unifying all services. 

Summary of Trends. In the foregoing description of the German economy 
under National Socialism, it is obvious that vast departures have been made 
from the free enterprise-private property type of modern capitalism. While 
property is still privately owned in Germany, the rights of individuals to the 
free disposal of such property have been severely limited and impaired. 
Furthermore, freedom of consumers* and workers’ choice is also strictly 
limited: the first, by production of war goods instead of consumers’ goods; 
the second, by the regimentation of labor and assignment to occupations. 
It is to be noted that the German economy is not a planned socialized 
economy but a controlled capitalism. However, it should also be noted that, 
in the same sense that the economy of the Soviet Union is organized and 
directed toward a previously chosen goal, the economy of Germany is like.- 
wise directed toward a goal. In each economy the role of politics and govern¬ 
ment becomes predominant, and economics serves the State. 

There is good evidence that National Socialism in Germany has taken a 
road which leads ultimately toward a socialized economy rather than back to 
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free private capitalism. Evidence of this is to be found in the very high 
percentage of total production (46 per cent in 1938) which is accounted for 
by public expenditure, the unbalanced budget which, if continued, may 
lead ultimately to repudiation of debt or inflation. In cither instance private 
property rights may be expected to be under heavy pressure from the state. 
In so far as the needs of the state are superior to those of any individual, 
group, or class, the plea of necessity can be used to invade further individual 
titles to private property in the same manner that individual rights to liberty 
of action were attacked and destroyed. These tendencies will be accelerated 
by the Second World War.® 

THE ECONOMY OF THE UNITED STATES 

To the student the economic system of the United States offers a striking 
contrast to the economics of the Soviet Union and of Germany. This is 
because economic problems in the United States revolve around surpluses 
instead of scarcities. In agriculture, for example, the present problem is to 
restrain unexportablc crop surpluses from coming into existence. Excess 
productive capacity also exists in most manufacturing industries. In the un¬ 
employed numbering from eight to ten million, there exists a labor reserve 
which, if put to productive work, is capable of adding many billions to the 
national income. 

Resources. Nearly all the basic raw materials are to be found within the 
borders of tlic country, and these are, for the most part, in a developed form. 
Only rubber, tin, manganese and a few other materials need to be imported. 
These great resources are utilized with a relatively high degree of manufac¬ 
turing efficiency as compared with other countries. The result is that the 
United States maintains its population at a higher standard of living than 
any other major industrialized country.^® 

Economic Institutions. In further contrast to economic systems discussed 
above are the economic institutions through which the economy of the 
United Slates operates. Along with civil and political rights of individuals, 
the economic institutions of free enterprise and private property predom¬ 
inate, and in comparison with most other countries are subject to a min¬ 
imum of interference from government. In fact, it is not too much to say 
that American enterprise is subject to fewer restrictions than private enter- 

9 It IS to be noted that sunilar tendencies occur in other warring countries. In Great 
Britain, capital and labor were brou^jht under control of the government by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment in May, 1940 

10 Not included in this high standard of living are the twenty-three per cent of the popu¬ 
lation living at the public assistance level. This in itself is a commentary on the economy. See 
Fortune, Feb , 1940 
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prise IS in any other highly developed economy. This is true in spite of the 
extensive regulations which have been created since 1929. The problems 
which were generated by the depression following that year required an 
increased amount of collective economic action because of the insufficiency 
of individual efforts to solve the problems created by falling prices, banking 
and business failures, unemployment, etc. Furthermore, these problems have 
been national and international in scope and were, thus, beyond the capac¬ 
ities of local and state governments to solve. Many of the changes brought 
about under the leadership of the “New Deal” have, therefore, had their 
origins in economic rather than political forces. 

Federal Government Remedies. Federal government efforts to improve 
the working of the economy of the United States have covered a wide range. 
In 1934, in order to ease the burden of fixed debt, an inflationary program 
was adopted to raise the price level. At the same time a restrictive program 
was applied to agriculture to raise the prices of the farmers’ goods toward 
a level which would achieve a better balance between the prices paid by the 
farmer for manufactured goods and the prices v/hich he received for his 
crops. Confronted by a demoralization in private finance, public credit was 
used to make loans to banks, insurance companies, railroads, and home and 
farm owners. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation through its activities 
has become the largest financial corporation in the country. Since public 
attention was attracted to stocks and securities by the collapse in their 
values, the insurance and sale of securities was brought under regulation 
through the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Federal Government Experiments. In other fields of regulation there have 
been new departures which have been not so much connected with economic 
necessity as with specific enthusiasms of the “New Deal.” Under this head 
would come the short-lived experience with the control of industry through 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. Experience under this Act indicated 
that the rapid introduction of extensive regulation over business was fraught 
with difficulties, although it was most successful in the large scale industries 
such as steel where legalized price controls had long been desired. At the 
present time (1940) a determined enforcement of competition through the 
Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts has been started by the Department 
of Justice. The general tendency is to restore competitive practices in busi¬ 
ness where price-fixing or other agreements to restrain trade are used. It 
should be noted that this effort goes to the other extreme from the N. R. A. 
which would have developed cartels in various industries with powers to 
control prices and output. As a matter of interest, it can be noted that this 
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was the trend in Germany for a long period before that economy was 
brought under National Socialist control. The Wagner Labor Act is another 
example of regulatory legislation which is the result of a specific point of 
view rather than economic necessity. This Act guarantees rights of collec¬ 
tive bargaining to workers in organizations of their own choice. In thus 
fostering the development of organized labor a new trend has been taken. 
Similarly, the Wages and Hours Act, which sets minimum wages and 
maximum hours of work is a new form of Federal regulation.^^ 

Federal Social Legislation. There is general agreement that some of the 
most significant and permanent features of the “New Deal” are to be found 
in the social legislation. The new legislation dealing with old age depend¬ 
ency, unemployment compensation, public assistance (relief), and child wel¬ 
fare have operated to increase the amount of security of the people of the 
United States. This legislation introduces no untried innovations since 
European countries have had long experience with this type of legislation. 
It should be noted, however, that this is another instance of collective eco¬ 
nomic action replacing individual economic action. Furthermore, from the 
economic point of view the payment of incomes to persons in need involves 
a considerable rc-distribution of the national income. The full effects of such 
re-distribution have yet to be felt because many of the new Federal expendi¬ 
tures, which have been financed from the sale of government bonds, are 
reflected in the unbalanced budget. 

ECONOMIC PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES 

The foregoing description of recent changes in the relation between 
government and business in the United States has left out of account certain 
types of economic planning which deserve consideration. In a very broad 
sense, economic planning in the United States can be said to have begun 
with Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures which was issued in 
1790. In arguing for the industrialization of the United States, so that 
natural resources could be utilized, there was, in essence, a plan for a future 
type of economic system. Similarly, the Homestead Acts of the 19th century 
planned the use of individual initiative to settle and develop agricultural 
land. 

However, the term economic planning, as used in modern, highly de¬ 
veloped economies, means “shaping of all economic activities into ‘group- 
defined spheres of action which are rationally mapped out and fitted, as 

II It IS to be remembered that the above legislation applies only to goods which enter into 
interstate commerce, since the Federal Government does not have power to regulate goods 
produced and sold within a given state 
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parts of a mosaic, into a coordinate whole, for the purpose of achieving 
certain rationally conceived and socially comprehensive goals.’ ” 

Experiments in Federal Economic Planning, If the above definition be 
accepted as correct, there are under way in the United States sufficiently 
well developed plans, rationally conceived and directed toward socially 
comprehensive goals, to justify the statement that economic planning is 
being undertaken. Previous experience in economic planning of this type in 
the United States came during the first World War when it was necessary 
to direct raw materials and man power into the channels necessary to pro¬ 
vide war materials for a new army. The “socially comprehensive goal” was 
the winning of a war. However, at the conclusion of the war planning was 
discontinued. President Harding’s slogan of “back to normalcy” meant the 
return to laissez-faire. When the optimism of the 1920’s was punctured by 
the world wide depression following 1929, attention was again attracted 
to the possibility of solving problems through a national economic planning. 
While the experience under the National Industrial Recovery Act had some 
elements of economic planning, it was aimed at bringing back a recovery, 
and a return to a modified laissez-faire economy. More significant was the 
establishment of a National Planning Board as a part of the Public Works 
Administration in 1933. This Board presented a final report on the possi¬ 
bilities of developing the agencies which would be necessary if national 
economic planning were undertaken.^® 

National Resources Planning Board, in 1934 the National Planning 
Board was succeeded by the National Resources Committee. This in turn 
became the National Resources Planning Board on July i, 1939, which is 
functioning at present. Under these various agencies, studies of our national 
resources and needs have been carried on and published information has 
been made available. Such information covers the resources and needs and 
the use of land, water, energy and population. 

State and Community Planning Boards, State and local communities have 
been encouraged to set up their own planning agencies. Regional studies 
have been made where economic regions cross state lines. At the present 
time, a majority of the States have created planning agencies, and in turn, 
many local communities, cities, towns, villages and counties have established 
their own planning boards. For example, in the State of New York in 
1939, Planning Boards existed in thirty-one of the sixty cities in the state, 

12. See W. N. Loucks and J. W. Hoot, Comparatwe Economic Systems (New York- Harper, 
1938), pp. 322-23. See also, W. N. Loucks, Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Saence, July, 1932, p. 114. 

13. National Planning Board, Final Report, 1933-34 (Government Printing Office: Wash¬ 
ington, 1934)- 
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in seventy-five of the five hundred fifty-five vdlages and in fifty of the 
nine hundred thirty-two towns.^‘‘ 

Most of the work which has been accomplished by these various agencies 
has been of a preliminary and fact finding nature. The chief results have 
been plans for the conservation of natural resources and the reduction of 
waste in production. However, it is probable that a basis is being laid at 
present for a rationally conceived and socially comprehensive national plan¬ 
ning in the future. It should be noted that the conceptions of planning differ 
from those held in the Soviet Union and in Germany because they assume 
the protection of private property rights and individual liberties. One major 
object of the planning is the “union of technical knowledge with public 
decision”^® and the avoidance of the concentration of economic or political 
power in the control of the national economy. These statements are empha¬ 
sized by the fact that planning agencies mentioned above usually have 
only advisory powers, and that they do not presume the total planning of 
production and consumption by a central authority, as in the Soviet Union, 
or in the direction of the whole economy as in National Socialistic Germany. 

However, it may be expected that national economic planning will be 
accelerated by the recent decision of the United States to prepare rapidly for 
military defense. As was demonstrated during the first World War, eco¬ 
nomic planning is essential for efficiency in military defense matters, and 
it is highly probable that the ground work in planning accomplished by the 
agencies mentioned above will prove invaluable in providing for the national 
defense. Whether or not the economy of the United States will approach 
the type of central and coordinated planning which is typical of the Soviet 
Union and Germany is a question which the success or failure of free 
enterprise in the face of national need will determine. 

Summary and Interpretation of U. S, Planned Economy. In the face of 
extraordinary changes which have been made in the economic systems of the 
Soviet Union and Germany, the economy of the United States has weathered 
a severe economic depression without radical changes. A number of reforms 
and legislative experiments have been undertaken, but there are reasonable 
doubts concerning the permanence of much of the new legislation in its 
present form. In a period of rapid economic change it is necessary that 
adjustments be made to meet the change in conditions of economic life. 
That many of the changes are from forms of individual to collective eco- 


14. See “Local Planning and Zoning Powers and Procedures in the State of New York” 
(Albany Division of State Planning, 1939), p. 15. For planning by states and regions see 
National Resources Committee, Progress Report (Washington- June, 1939). For the earlier re¬ 
ports see National Resources Board Report, Dec. i, 1934. 

15. National Resources Committee, Progress Report, June, 1939, p. i. 
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nomic action, is a result of the breadth and difficulty of the problems which 
are presented. Many problems of the economy of the United States remain 
unsolved. Chief among these is unemployment and tlie resulting failure 
to produce a national income as large as productive capacity warrants. 
Likewise, the deficits in the budget of the Federal government have resulted 
in a mounting debt. Ultimately public expenditures must be paid for by 
means of taxes or debt repudiation or inflation will follow. This problem 
will be further accentuated if the United States converts much of its pro¬ 
ductive capacity into national defense needs thereby developing the charac¬ 
teristics of a war economy. If this does not occur, other significant trends 
may appear. Is it possible, for example, that a social-economic goal, aiming at 
the production of a hundred billion annual income and utilizing productive 
facilities more completely, may become a new frontier of economic advance? 
And could such a goal be achieved without the loss of civil and economic 
liberties? While these appear to be very broad questions, in the light of 
radical changes which have occurred in other economic systems in recent 
years, they deserve consideration for the future. 
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SECTION V 


The Future of Politics 





CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Trends in Local Government 


ONLY the ignorant confuse size with significance. Nevertheless we must 
admit that it takes a man with imagination to appreciate fully the fact 
that the multiplication of small things can often exceed the sum of the 
great. Imagination of this type is especially needed in governmental matters. 
Events in the national and international field have occupied our attention 
far too much. Yet the much less spectacular activities of local units of 
government year in and year out have played a comparable role in molding 
the lives of human beings. The activities of state and local school boards 
have built our educational system. The thousands of precinct captains wield 
a power greater than that of the national party committee. The peculiar 
urban culture developed in a hundred cities may be more truly a picture 
of the origins of literature, art, music, and politics than any alleged “na¬ 
tional spirit.” So he who would understand the main springs of government 
and politics may often find that study of the minor constituent units of a 
nation will throw unexpected light on the subject. There is an intimate, a 
“grass roots” quality about local government, which clothes it with a realism 
all its own. The principles and practices of political behavior therein revealed 
give us no little assistance in the more difficult analysis of national and 
world organization and behavior. 

Always our major difficulty in the study of these local units lies in the 
mass of detail to which a significant synthesis or interpretation must be 
given. It is all too easy in any such study to marshall vast quantities of 
information, as though information were an end in itself. Moreover, such 
detail quickly becomes dull, unless there runs through it some dominant 
theme which has captured the spirit or meaning of it all. 

The system of local government of any nation is in part a product of 
peculiarities in the nation’s culture and historical development. The frontier 
pioneer psychology in the United States, the tradition of a governing class 
in England, the dominance of Prussia in Germany, the soviet form of 
organization in Russia, are conspicuous examples of these more or less 
unique historical factors. Over and above these peculiar cultural factors, 
organization and operation arc profoundly influenced by certain major 
technological and economic trends or forces, which transcend national 
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boundaries and arc shared in common by all industrialized nations. The 
central theme of this chapter is that contemporary local government systems 
are to be interpreted as evidencing an interplay or even a conflict between 
these cultural and historical peculiarities and the world forces of technology 
and'economic organization. Of these elements, the technological and eco¬ 
nomic arc everywhere in the ascendant. 

UNITS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Trend Toward Larger Units. Technology and economics alike have con¬ 
spired to demonstrate the logic of ever larger units of local government. 
Conversely, the tremendous increase in governmental functions which this 
entails has in itself brought an acute problem of manageability—so that a 
function has often been centralized for purposes of control only to be sub¬ 
divided again for administrative convenience. 

In this trend toward larger units, ease of transportation and of communi¬ 
cation has played an important role. The telephone, the automobile, the air¬ 
plane, the railroad have all enormously facilitated wider supervision and co¬ 
ordination and widened the radius for reaching a common meeting place. 
The technological obstacles to proper functioning of governing units at 
least as large as the American state are no longer important. A simultaneous 
and even more marked trend toward larger units is found in large-scale 
production and large-scale marketing. More and more, the significant aspects 
of business and industry are national rather than local, and the services to 
business and the controls of business must follow suit. 

Technological Factors and the Size of Units. At the same time, a world¬ 
wide increase in governmental functions has made the accompanying 
technological factors speak with a divided voice as to the appropriate size 
of a governmental unit. The technology involved in the intervention of gov¬ 
ernment in land use and water resources suggests the river basin as an 
appropriate unit. The congestion of the urban industrial centers would 
apparently guarantee the survival of municipal institutions. Whether or not 
the social problems created by this congestion, or the economic problems 
shared by the larger marketing area of which the congested city is the core 
will ultimately determine the boundaries of such a municipality is uncertain. 
The face-to-face contacts of the village or commune will naturally continue 
to result in modest organized effort in these minor areas. On the other 
hand, economic and technological forces alike arc against the county and 
its foreign counterparts; and only its deep and well-nigh universal cultural 
roots would appear to give it continuing vitality, except as it may serve as 
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a not-tooconvenient administrative agent locally to carry out purposes de¬ 
termined nationally. 

Historical and Cultural Factors* Peculiar historical or cultural factors 
modify or hamper the workings of these technological and economic forces. 
The French department, for example, was deliberately designed to break 
up regional centrifugal tendencies. As an instrument for achieving this task 
it was a wholly artificial creation. Accidents of colonization account lor the 
particular federal structure of Australia; dynastic considerations account for 
the amazing illogicality of the German states. The American county was 
a transplantation of an English medieval institution. The configuration of 
the Swiss mountains and valleys played an important role in the minutiae 
of Swiss governmental units. The locations of the parish churches covered 
England with a network of tiny local units of decaying significance. Each 
nation has many such peculiarities, which only one who understands its 
history can sense. The student of local government will be alert for these, 
but will continually ask for evidence of their contemporary usefulness. 

Types of Units. The total number of local units in the civilized world is 
unknown, but it is fair to say that in the typical nation they average about 
a thousand to every million inhabitants. This includes all levels ot units. 
A pattern is observable in this conglomeration. 

If by a rough approximation the nations are divided into large and small, 
it is not surprising to find that many of the larger ones are themselves sub¬ 
divided into states or regions of considerable magnitude. The originally 
federal nature of nations such as the United States, Australia, Canada, and 
Brazil does not make them distinguishable in actual operation from nations 
like the Soviet Union or Prussia or the Union of South Africa, which have 
unitary constitutions, but which subdivide their territory. In both groups 
the constituent unit, the state (or soviet republic) bends to the national will, 
chiefly under financial pressure. Nevertheless, it is significant that these 
large nations do have such intermediate state units. These units in their 
turn usually exercise control over the smaller units included within their 
borders. 

Of all the galaxy of local units, there are three types which arc well-nigh 
universal. The names may vary, but for practical purposes we shall call them 
the county, the city, and the commune. 

THE COUNTY. The county varies more than cither of the others. The French 
department, and the province of Italy and Holland and the prefecture of 
Japan, both of which were inspired by the French system, are counties 
whose primary purpose it is to serve as agents of the central government. 
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It was intended that the English county, following the reorganization of 
ns government and functions in 1888, should enjoy considerably more local 
vitality; but here also in recent years it has become more and more an organ 
for carrying out the central will. The American county follows no con¬ 
sistent pattern. In the North it is not especially important, but in the South 
it is the operative unit of local government. 

For the most part the counties in nations which owe their inspiration to 
France are larger and more populous than those of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
This lends additional weight to the suggestion that at least in the more 
sparsely populated areas of the United States and the British Dominions it 
would appear logical, in the light of the fundamental forces already men¬ 
tioned, to merge a number of the counties into larger units, and to regard 
them more as administrative areas for state purposes than as centers of 
local action. The principal obstacles to this scheme, and in fact to almost any 
change in the boundaries of a governmental area, are inertia and the vested 
interests of existing officeholders and others who profit by the status quo. 

THE CITY AND COMMUNE. For logical and genuine local vitality one should 
look to the ci(y and the commune. No hard and fast line can be drawn between 
them. As a matter of fact, in France both alike are known as and governed 
as communes and are neither structurally nor legally distinguishable. How¬ 
ever, such identity of structure and powers is the exception. England’s plan 
of differentiating areas according to population is the more usual one. These 
areas are known as rural district, urban district, borough, and county 
borough, in ascending order. One may compare this list with Sweden’s 
parishes (landskommuner); municipal districts (municipal samhallen) 
which, like American villages, also remain a part of their parish; towns 
(kopingar); and cities (stader). The existence almost everywhere of the 
organized urban and rural community is itself a proof that here is some¬ 
thing really fundamental in the local government picture. In the United 
States we recognize this unit as the township—the small community with 
its countryside, where needs are relatively simple but nonetheless real; 
and the city, where congestion demands urban action and a large and 
diverse population offers opportunity for organizing urban advantages. 

THE METROPOLIS. Almost iiowhere does this pattern exist in the simplicity 
which we have seemed to imply it does. The variants are many, but only two 
need be mentioned as having a basis sufficiently fundamental to point to¬ 
ward an assured future. These are the metropolis and the region. Virtually 
every nation has singled out its great urban agglomerations for special treat¬ 
ment. While there is no common pattern of detail, usually there is an 
organized central core which is the city proper, and some form or other 
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of a wider authority or agency to plan for the suburban areas as well as for 
the city. Problems of transportation and engineering make this necessary. 
Sometimes, as in Paris, London, and New York, the central city is itself 
subdivided into boroughs or districts, each with a measure of local auton¬ 
omy. The chief difficulty has been in all such instances to find sufficiently 
important functions to give political as well as administrative vitality to 
such subdivisions. 

THE REGION. The region is a loose term for a unit which, when its central 
aim is economic, may not really be distinguishable from the greater metro¬ 
politan area. On the other hand, an organized region, such as our own 
Tennessee Valley Authority, is much more than a mere economic unit in 
the narrow sense of the word. It represents something partly economic, 
partly cultural, which has as its common denominator the planned develop¬ 
ment of an area considerably larger than the county. Special impetus has 
been given to the growth of regional units by reversion from the extremes 
of administrative centralization. In the United States, for example, regional 
offices are centers of genuine vitality in functions as diverse as social security, 
banking, and soil conservation. Area groupings differ widely, but regional 
consciousness as well as administrative convenience plays a part in drawing 
the boundaries. For the most part, the region is still in the blue-print stage, 
but we shall hear more of it if and when the world turns from the ways 
of war to the ways of peace. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Its Complexity, Everywhere, and local government is no exception, the 
functions of government are becoming highly technical. The predominant 
role of the amateur is consequently and inevitably yielding to that of the 
expert. Paralleling this trend is the tremendous expansion in the channels 
and quantity of governmental activity. This expansion rests upon the polit¬ 
ical insistence of the populace as well as upon the very real needs for state 
intervention in the co-ordination and development of national life. It is 
probably a nonreversible trend. This gives substance to the theory that na¬ 
tional governments have expanded their functions not only faster than, 
but also at the expense of the localities. Yet it is also true that local needs 
have likewise expanded with the advances in science and with the increase 
in political consciousness. Recreation, city planning, and airports are ex¬ 
amples of the newer functions which have increased municipal responsi¬ 
bilities. Even those functions which used to be wholly local and which 
have recently been assumed by the nation, generally still have an important 
local aspect. Consequently the locality often retains a respnsibility in them, 
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in its own right as well as in its capacity of agent of the central govern¬ 
ment. This multiplication of function demands co-ordination in a myriad 
ways, and co-ordination is almost everywhere recognized as best achieved 
by the strong, single-headed executive. This executive in his turn must 
develop an integrated staff and line organization in the most approved 
administrative fashion. Moreover, the growth of function brings growth of 
expense, and local units reflect in their internal organization the need for 
economy as well as the need for efficiency. 

Finally, the locality, politically speaking, is made up of articulate human 
beings. Where it is a true community and not merely an arbitrary geo¬ 
graphic area, there is no exception (even in dictator countries) to the 
presence of some vehicle of citizen participation in the governmental 
mechanism, if not to make this local opinion dominant, at least to make it 
influential. Yet in the localities, as in the nations, technology and its con¬ 
sequent complexity seem also inexorably to propel toward the executive as 
the political leader, rather than toward the council. The latter at the most 
becomes a jury or board of review; at the least it is but consultative or a 
propagandist agency designed to reflect the views of the local dictator. 

Leadership and Citizen Participation. Historically, the two notes of leader¬ 
ship and citizen participation have struggled for adequate expression in 
local government framework. The former is emphasized in Germany, the 
United States, and Italy, and was in republican France. The latter is still 
the objective in England, the Soviet Union, and Switzerland. Neither note 
is wholly absent in any system; and many nations, Sweden for example, are 
complete hybrids in this regard. In most nations, rural local government 
leans more toward citizen participation—as, for example, in our American 
county; whereas urban government by virtue of its very complexity more 
frequently calls for centralized leadership. In so far as technology and urban 
migration are increasingly important factors in the situation, we may expect 
a continued increase in the use of the leadership principle. 

EXPRESSION OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION. Where citizcn participation is empha¬ 
sized, there are customarily town or community meetings in rural areas, and 
large councils with elaborate committee systems in urban areas. The local 
urban Soviets, for example, usually have memberships running into the 
hundreds; and each member is expected to serve on at least one committee. 
In the English counties and county boroughs, each administrative depart¬ 
ment is placed under the direction of a committee of amateurs—in some 
instances including members co-opted for the purpose as well as members of 
the elected council in general charge of the unit. “Local self-government” in 
the English sense of the term actually means not independence of legal 
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action or home rule, as it does in the United States, but widespread partici¬ 
pation of lay citizens in administration. It is noteworthy that Switzerland, 
where jealousy of executive concentration and leadership is at its maximum, 
goes farther yet and uses the popular devices of the initiative and the refer¬ 
endum to supplement its cantonal and communal councils. Nor do these 
devices exhaust the channels of lay participation. Almost universally, boards 
of laymen are associated with the local management of schools, libraries, 
and welfare. Some of these are advisory, hut others are vested with genuine 
power. 

EXPRESSION OF THE LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLE. Similarly Varied are the ways to 
give expression to the leadership or co-ordinating principle. In the United 
States, we elect a mayor or a governor for this purpose; and after long 
struggles with our belief in the primacy of legislatures, we have equipped 
these executives with reasonably ample powers to match their prestige. 
Among such added powers the formulation of the budget and increasing 
power of appointment have been the most effective in focusing legal respon¬ 
sibility where political responsibility already was popularly held to rest. 
Our culture time and again has refused to allow even our city managers to 
subordinate themselves to their councils, and has openly insisted upon their 
leadership. The extreme example is that of Germany, where in conformity 
with its Fiihrerprinzip its local executive (Biirgermeister, or the like) has 
been made a little dictator. Italy has vested similar powers in her podcsta 
and prefect. In between the American and the Fascist systems, and perhaps 
the most satisfactory of all, are the city governments of nations like Holland 
and Denmark and pre-Hitler Germany. In these nations the mayor (burgo¬ 
master) has been in every sense the community leader. Unlike the United 
States mayor he is a professional executive and unlike the American city 
manager he has security of tenure. Unlike his counterparts in contemporary 
Germany and Italy he has a popularly elected council which he must con¬ 
vince of the merits of his program. 

LEGAL RELATIONSHIP OF EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATURE. CloScly related tO this 

struggle between the two principles of leadership and popular participation 
is the legal relationship between executive and legislature. Variations are 
more or less what might be expected. In England the executives are depart¬ 
mental chiefs serving under the amateur committee of the local council. 
The town or county clerk performs a modest co-ordinating function behind 
the scenes. In Germany and Italy the executive is also the legislator (subject 
to central control), except as he may wish to modify his policy in the light 
of advice tendered him by his advisory council, the members of which 
to all intents and purposes he appoints. In French departments before the 
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fall of the Third Republic and in the “counties” in most nations which have 
copied the French system, the prefects are centrally appointed and must 
make their peace not only with the central government but also with locally 
elected councils. In the French communes, and in the communes and cities 
of almost all of the other nations except those otherwise designated, the 
executive is chosen by the legislature. This practice is so prevalent and so 
satisfactory in actual operation that it may be regarded as perhaps the 
normal phenomenon of relationship in local government. We in the United 
States are virtually alone in the independent election of so many of our 
executives. Historically, this custom dates in the states from the separately 
appointed Colonial governor and the theory of Montesquieu; and in the 
cities from their eventual imitation of the practice of the states and the 
nation. Executives in our counties are variously related to the legislative 
power. Some arc plural and elected by the people, each for a separate func¬ 
tion. In other instances, the county board also functions as executive. In 
still others, the board engages various department heads; and in rare in¬ 
stances It employs a county manager. 

The trends in the administrative organization of local units are not ma¬ 
terially different from those in national bureaucracies. Increasing concentra¬ 
tion of direction, increasingly integrated use of line and staff framework, 
increasing emphasis upon competent personnel are all by-products of a 
technological age and represent no important differences between govern¬ 
mental units once a certain magnitude of operation is attained. 

Variants in Internal Organization. Two variants in internal organization 
deserve passing mention. In most nations the capital city, because of its 
national character, is singled out for special treatment. Such treatment varies 
greatly. It may include borough organization (that is, it may have sub¬ 
ordinate divisions with powers of their own—a product of size more than 
of status); it may (as in Washington and Rio de Janeiro) be under a com¬ 
mission directly responsible to the national government. London is or¬ 
ganized as a county, but with many variations. Paris has, or had, two pre¬ 
fects centrally appointed, a large elected council, twenty districts each with 
its own machinery, and complicated relationships with surrounding areas. 

Finally it should be mentioned that Italy (in the commune) and the 
Soviet Union make some use of the principle of functional representation 
in their local councils. In Italy the various syndical associations submit nom¬ 
inations to the communal council, and in Russia the election of the indi¬ 
vidual members of the local soviets is for the most part by occupational 
constituencies. In the blueprints for municipal government of the China of 
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Chiang Kai-shek reliance is placed upon such functional representation to 
give vitality to these local institutions. 

Inter-Umt Relations. Before concluding our study of internal organization, 
it is necessary to call attention to certain aspects of inter-unit relationships. 

Sometimes for historical reasons, but frequently because the functions of 
government are often better administered by varying the area, the problem 
of layers of government” becomes serious. Three, four, or even five units 
of local government, all with different boundaries, will exercise jurisdiction 
in a given locality. Many of these are special districts created for but a 
single function, such as drainage or electric lighting. This multiplication 
of units undermines responsibility, confuses the electorate, and makes a 
co-ordinated program difficult. The best solution would appear to be the 
complete separation of at least the larger cities from any county jurisdiction. 
County objections to consequent loss of lax revenue and prestige present 
serious obstacles. This solution also leaves untouched the obvious need for 
inter-unit co-operation, especially in metropolitan areas and in common 
watersheds. For such situations there is no one solution. Sometimes a new 
agency is created; sometimes a federation of constituent agencies; sometimes 
the central government itself assumes complete responsibility. 

LOCAL DISCRETION AND NATIONAL POLICY 

Underlying Factors. In all of the industrialized nations, technology, eco¬ 
nomics, and patriotism have joined forces in bringing about a tremendous 
growth in the scope of national policy and national planning. 1 he effect has 
been to sweep many of the policies of all local units into the national orbit. 
To some extent this has been closely connected with the shadow of mili¬ 
tarism and war; to some extent it has involved [;cacetime prvigrams of mak¬ 
ing a “land fit for heroes to live in.” An even more fundamental factor can 
be found in the national scope of economic organization which has resulted 
in the nation’s becoming the almost inevitable unit for intervention in the 
economic sphere. Technology for its part has contributed ease of com¬ 
munication and roundaboutness of produciioii, and these have stimulated 
national handling of problems. Moreover, once a national department or 
bureau has been created in fields such as education, health, housing, high¬ 
ways, recreation, relief, or any other of the functions which at one time may 
have belonged to local governments, there sets in an administrative impa¬ 
tience with the slowness of local authorities in these areas, and with the 
long-drawn-out processes of persuasion. It is much more attractive to na¬ 
tional bureaucrats to be able to launch a national program with local co- 
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operation purchased by liberal grants than it is to wait till the democratic 
forces of advice and discussion have brought about a satisfactory solution. 
Moreover, in functions normally national, the local units are frequently 
economical and efficient field agents for carrying out the national will. 

The world-wide fiscal problems of the local units leave them with little 
or no defense against centralization, once public sentiment calls for an 
increase in government activity. The taxes which can be locally administered 
are not numerous, and many such taxes have been pre-empted by the central 
governments. While the real estate tax has been and is enormously produc¬ 
tive, even in time of prosperity it was reaching its administrative limit in 
many localities—urban as well as rural. The depression made the problem 
of local revenues many times more acute. Frequently from ten to thirty per 
cent of all properties became tax delinquent. Furthermore, in the capitalist 
system there seems an inherent tendency for wealth, and consequently tax¬ 
able capacity, to gravitate toward a few urban areas. This leaves a state like 
Mississippi or backward rural areas like parts of Sicily or depressed urban 
sections like England’s Tyneside utterly unable without outside help to 
afford social and educational services which are up to modern standards. 
In such a situation, local and national voices alike demand subsidies, and 
with subsidies usually has gone a transfer of discretion from the locality to 
the nation. 

Prevalence of Centralization. All these factors add up to the idea that the 
local unit is primarily but an agent of the nation, and not a political entity 
on its own. In Germany and Italy, the transition to this attitude is complete. 
Curiously, in France where centralization had originally been greater, there 
were a few moves in the other direction, but war has changed this. In Great 
Britain, the burdensome method of taxing rents (use and income) brought 
a financial crisis to the local authorities earlier than such crises occurred in 
nations like the United States, which based its revenues on ownership. 
Onlral grants and central control came to be all-pervading by 1920 in 
England. In the United States such extensions of control by the states over 
the localities and by the Federal Government over the states and localities 
have gained enormously during the depression through fiscal pressures, but 
the situation is not yet stabilized sufficiently to be appraised accurately. We 
do seem to have passed from a constitutional system of powers divided 
between the states and the Federal Government, to an operative system of 
concurrent jurisdiction and activities in all major functions of government. 
It is difficult to mention any traditionally state or local function with which 
our Federal Government does not now concern itself. Yet this concern has 
not usually superseded state and local action; it has been supplementary to 
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or concurrent with such action, but in one fashion or another it has often 
become paramount. Relief, social security, banking, agriculture, labor, utility 
regulation—even health, education, recreation, and highways—will serve as 
examples. Only Canada appears to have been able to extend central grants 
without conferring a corresponding measure of control. 

The grant-in-aid is the most characteristic method of central control, but 
it is not the only method." Requirements of central approval for financial 
commitments, appointments of personnel and ordinances are increasingly 
frequent. Legislative mandates of positive and restrictive character are 
increasing. 

Attempts to Retain Local Discretion. There are still found, chiefly in the 
United States, the federal British Dominions, and Switzerland, certain 
constitutional devices for the preservation of state and local autonomy. Mu¬ 
nicipal home-rule clauses, presumably guaranteeing a measure of urban self- 
government, correspond locally to safeguards of states’ rights written in 
federal constitutions. However, both state and local autonomy are seriously 
impaired by the aforesaid fiscal stringency. More hopeful in retaining local 
discretion is the traditional (pre-Nazi) German policy of allowing mu¬ 
nicipalities to undertake any function not specifically forbidden. This con¬ 
trasts with the Anglo-Saxon policy of strict enumeration of the powers 
granted to similar local units. 

There still remain wide areas of local discretion in most democracies and 
in Russia. Moreover, the extension of all government activity has included 
local activity; and the gains in this regard have gone far toward offsetting 
the losses of powers to the central authority. Nonetheless, the trend is more 
and more toward the subordination of the locality. 

NATURE AND VITALITY OF LOCAL GOVERNANCL 

Conflict of National and Local Interests. The fact of the matter is that 
the respective interests of the nation and the local unit are not self-defining. 
There is a local interest in each activity; there is likewise a national interest. 
Yet legally and financially the scales are weighted in favor of the national 
interest. The vitality of local public opinion must represent something very 
real if it is to survive. 

The Nature of Local Interests. The pattern of this local opinion is com¬ 
plex. It is frequently difficult to discover clearly defined issues. Certain 
projects, such as better schools or better public health, now arouse only a 
taxpayer opposition. They are not exciting enough to be controversial in 
and of themselves. Moreover, the actual number of individuals that can be 
counted upon to participate openly in discussion of municipal affairs is not 
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as large as might be supposed. Especially when there is economic stress, 
almost the whole retail group, for example, fears to take sides pubhcly 
because of antagonizing possible customers. Where vested interests of bank¬ 
ing or real estate are involved, the circle of timidity is. further widened. 
Purely local interest is also surprisingly particularist; that is, such interest is 
in a street, a city contract for supplies, a building permit, an immunity, a 
housing project, a park, a new school building. There are few city-wide 
issues to stir men to decisive political activity. On the other hand, the world¬ 
wide rise of labor groups to political consciousness has injected an issue that 
is everywhere deeply felt, so much so that in most European nations where 
democracy still survives, this predominantly national issue ramifies into 
local politics as well. 

PARTICULARISM AND THE PARTY MACHINE. A direct conscquencc of the afore¬ 
mentioned particularism is that in virtually every municipality there has 
grown up either a formal or informal machinery to give expression to the 
special interests of the various individuals concerned. The formal method is 
usually to elect a council by wards, or to have a “complaint bureau” if 
elections are at large. The informal method is through the parly machine. 
In cities like Chicago or Berlin, the parly precinct leader is the humanizer 
or the facilitator of this particularization of local governmental action. The 
price exacted for such services by the Democrats in Chicago, the Nazis in 
Berlin, the Republicans in Philadelphia is always the same—party loyalty. 
It is to the party, not to the formal city government, that the individual is 
encouraged to look. There are also penalties for active opposition. American 
city machines may raise the property assessments of the offender. The Nazis 
prescribe a dose of concentration camp. 

The power of the political machine in American cities is also considerably 
strengthened by the heterogeneity of our population. This heterogeneity 
makes agreement on a really concrete platform difficult. It tends rather 
toward campaigns based on irrelevancies, such as national party labels or 
the number of jobs given to a particular group or race. The greatest success 
in ridding American cities of machine control has been in relatively homo¬ 
geneous cities, where the city charter was simple and responsibility clear. 
However, the whole problem is enormously difficult, and there is no one 
solution. 

REFORM. The pattern of public opinion in state and local affairs in the 
United States is unusual in the emphasis laid upon “reform.” Elsewhere, at 
least in the more advanced nations, there have been certain underlying as¬ 
sumptions of integrity and efficiency on the part of the permanent civil 
service, which make accusations of partisanship, waste, and corruption singu- 
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larly inappropriate as campaign issues. Local campaigns in these nations are, 
it is true, often fought along national party lines, but this represents as much 
a dearth of real local controversy as it does any desire to use local govern¬ 
ment for partisan ends. Only rarely are appointments partisan—except in 
the Fascist nations—and shifts of power in the elections result in few if any 
changes in the administrators. 

The opposite has been conspicuously true in the United States. The so- 
called “spoils system” was not unknown in certain of our states and localities 
even as early as the opening of the nineteenth century. The equalitarian 
philosophy personified by Andrew Jackson, plus the identification of democ¬ 
racy with rotation in office, plus the need for extra-legal devices to promote 
co-ordination under separation of powers, plus the preoccupation of the age 
with money-making, combined to fasten the self-seeking and often corrupt 
party machine and the spoils system upon most of our local units by 1850. 
These factors were aided by the moral letdown, the inflation, and the advent 
of predatory capitalism following the Civil War. Meanwhile, heterogeneity 
of population had added a further complicating factor. 

Civil service reform is usually considered to have begun in the Eighties 
and municipal reform to have come to its articulate expression in the forma¬ 
tion of the National Municipal League in 1894. Certainly from the latter 
date down to the present time the alternation of reform and machine control 
has characterized most of our local unifs. More recently the League has 
widened the scope of its interest to include county and state government. 
During all the years, through its annual conferences and especially through 
the National Municipal Review, which it sponsors, the league has played a 
leading role in formulating the best governmental practice. 

Recent Emphasis on Sf^illed Administration. Of late more emphasis has 
been laid upon sound and skilled administration and rather less upon re¬ 
form. This new emphasis has brought to the front a number of professional 
and research associations—the International City Managers’ Association, the 
Civil Service Assembly, the Public Welfare Association, the Public Admin¬ 
istration Clearing House, and many others. The necessities of technology 
thus appear to be rendering the old extravagant and inefficient and corrupt 
practices less and less tenable in a modern age; and in a sense they have been 
bringing about a more permanent, professionalized improvement than the 
reform waves usually were able to effect. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AS A POLITICAL EDUCATOR 

Historically, we in the United States have attached great importance to 
the role of local self-government as a political educator. In local sclf-govern- 
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ment the citizen has been able to see government not as something remote 
and mysterious but as something concrete and intimate. It has afforded him 
the opportunity to behave responsibly —that is to say, it has given him the 
opportunity to see the relationship between what he wanted and what was 
practicable, to see the consequences of his mistakes and to take pride in 
those achievements for which he has made sacrifices. Our local government 
is still a vital factor in this respect; but we too are caught in the same world 
trends which everywhere have undermined this role of local self-government 
and in many places have willfully abolished it altogether. If our local gov¬ 
ernment is to become merely local administration, but the agent and tool 
of the central authority, how can it retain its vitality? When the once 
vigorous medieval guilds ceased to be autonomous and were used by the 
sovereign as local agents, they soon withered away. Will our towns and 
cities likewise lose their historic role as vital political educators? Are there 
alternatives in sight which can and will perform this function of responsible 
political activity? There are few questions so important for those statesmen 
to face who would preserve our democratic institutions. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


International Law and International Relations 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 

MAN as a member of society finds himself surrounded by a mass of rules 
of conduct to which he conforms perforce. These rules may derive from 
custom or tradition. They may spring from religious, ethical, or moral 
concepts, or they may arise from the more practical daily needs and uses 
of business and social intercourse. Some will be of great weight or high 
sanction; others will be considered of little importance. 

Law vs. Morals and Ethics. In connection with a great many of the rules 
of social conduct society has vested the individual with rights and has 
provided a means whereby redress could be had for the violation of these 
rights. That is, wrongs, or the violation of rights, have been recognized 
authoritatively and made punishable. Such societal rules, in connection with 
which rights have become vested, are said to have taken on the character 
and status of law. Historical jurisprudence presents the processes by which 
various social rules have been evolved, selected from the mass, and clothed 
with the sanction of law. While the means of determining and enforcing 
rules of law have differed widely with peoples in the past, in modern 
society this dual function is assumed by the state. Within the scope of its 
jurisdiction each state establishes the law and provides the means for its 
enforcement. So, in modern society, law has been conveniently and appro¬ 
priately defined as rules of society which arc enforceable in the courts. In 
this matter law differs from morals and ethics. The latter are also rules 
of society but are not enforceable in the courts.' 

Municipal Law and International Law. Law may be broken up into in¬ 
ternal law and external law. Internal or municipal law is more rigid and 
more strictly legal in its requirement of sanction and enforceability. Back of 
it stands the sovereign power of the state to compel compliance. International 
law, on the other hand, has no sovereign authority to compel its enforce¬ 
ment. In this important way it differs from municipal law, although the 
nations have been moving in the direction of an international authority and 

I See C D Burns, The Motality of Nations (New York. Putnam, 1916); W W Wil¬ 
loughby, "The Legal Nature of International Law,” American Journal of International Law, 
Apr., 1908; J. L. Bricrly, The Law of Nations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928). 
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the establishment of an international judiciary. Thus, international law has 
been defined as that body of principles and rules generally recognized as 
binding on the community of states. However, because there is a funda¬ 
mental distinction between nations and states, as indicated elsewhere in this 
volume, strictly speaking, international law is really “inter-state” law, since 
nations have no standing in international law except as “states ” 

In addition to the enforcement authority, municipal and international law 
differ in two other important respects—persons or subjects under the law; 
and sources or origins. 

Persons or subjects under municipal law include natural persons, artificial 
persons (corporations); subdivisions and agencies of the state. In addition 
to these, international law also treats the sovereign state as a subject. While 
popular opinion and some writers regard the sovereign state as about the 
sole subject of the action of international law, the individual, nevertheless, 
remains the chief subject of international as well as municipal law. 

Of the three component parts or sources of international law, one, it has been 
seen, deals with the relations of state with state, and is therefore concerned with 
states as subjects. The remaining component parts are more immediately 
concerned with the rights of individuals. In all three cases, however, it is the 
governments of the states which act as the machinery of enforcement. Because 
of this uniform governmental action in enforcing these tliffercnt kinds of rights, 
it has been natural to confuse agency of enforcement with subjectivity, and to 
regard states alone as the subjects of all the rights which they protect. This is to 
take the half truth for the whole, and even in the case where a state is the sub¬ 
ject, It will be found in the ultimate analysis that international law is always and 
necessarily concerned with the conduct of individuals. Fundamentally the law of 
nations is a law of individuals, enforced through the agency of the governments 
of the communities into which mankind is apportioned.^ 

Historical Bacf{ground of International Law. The recognition of rights 
and obligations of states in their dealings with one another dates far back 
into the ancient world.® Treaties between the Egyptian Pharaohs and 
neighboring kings, recognizing mutual independence and equality and 
making provision for political refugees and immigrants, were negotiated as 
early as the fourteenth century b.c. David, Solomon, and other Hebrew kings 
entered into covenants with neighboring princes. About the fifth century 
B.c. the Indian Code of Manu forbade certain excesses of warfare. It made 
provision for non-combatants and the humane treatment of prisoners which 
was in striking contrast to the harsh cruelty of the times practiced by the 
Assyrians, Persians, and other Oriental states. 

2. Ellery C Stowcll, International Law (New York: Holt, 1931), p. 8. 

3. T. A. Walker, History of the Law of Nations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1899). 
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INFLUENCE OF THE GREEKS: HELLENIC LAW. Among the Greek city-states, 
however, there came about the first considerable recc^gnition of the principles 
of inter-state comity and international law. The common racial, religious, 
and cultural foundation of these Grecian communities provided a sound 
basis for the development of a series of rules or customs known as the “laws 
of the Hellenes.” 

INFLUENCE OF ROMAN LAW. As an aspect of the Roman system of juris¬ 
prudence, there was developed a system of inter-tribal law, the jus gentium, 
which was applied by the Roman justices in settling disputes among for¬ 
eigners and Romans. The jus gentium adapted the customs and usages of 
provincial law to the issues between the parties under its jurisdiction. The 
Roman jus civilis applied to citizens only. 

Another special development of the Roman system was the jus fetiale and 
jus bellicum relating to peace and war. The jus fetiale prescribed the formal¬ 
ities attendant upon war and peace, while the jus bellicum related to the 
rights and duties arising in the conduct of war. 

INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH: CANON LAW. After the decline of the Roman 
Empire, there fell to the Christian church the important task of helping 
maintain law and order in a chaotic world. The great moral and spiritual 
influence wielded by the pope over princes' and kings of the feudal and 
medieval eras was an important factor in the later establishment of the 
tenets of modern inter-state law. The concept of a universal order and 
morality was made potent, and a curb upon the sovereignty of princes was 
effected by the power of the Church of Rome through excommunication, 
interdict, release of vassals from allegiance to their lords, good offices and 
mediation, and the threat of deposition. An international sanction is further 
attested by the general observance of the Truce of God wnich was pro¬ 
claimed by successive councils of the clergy during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. 

Further foundations for international law were laid with the development 
of canon law, the growth of commerce and the resulting lex mercatoria, the 
revival of the Roman civil law in the later medieval period, the restraints 
upon an unbounded local sovereignty imposed even by the shadowy Holy 
Roman Empire, and the philosophical interest in and discussion of the sub¬ 
ject of law growing out of the Renaissance. The integration of local patri¬ 
monies into national states in France, Spain, and England had, by the close 
of the fifteenth century, expanded the earlier restricted concept of sov¬ 
ereignty and enhanced the doctrine of universality proclaimed by the 
Church. These and other forces helped to prepare early modern Europe 
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for the recognition of rules, of the broadest social character which would be 
binding upon states. This formal recognition came with the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia in 1648 at the close of the disastrous Thirty Years’ War. 

DEVELOPMENT AFTER THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. Following thc Peace of 

Westphalia, thc development of international law moved particularly 
through usage and custom, with an ever increasing impetus. But the recog¬ 
nition of sovereignty then meant the sovereignty of absolute rulers who often 
found easy cause for aggression against their neighbors. In order to gain 
security these nations formed international alliances and the principle of 
thc balance of power was firmly established. Thc Peace of Utrecht in 1713 
made definite provision that the crowns of France and Spain should not 
rest upon the same sovereign. The period from 1713 to the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 saw the admission of new members, Russia, Prussia, and 
thc United States, to thc family of nations; the settlement of title questions 
growing out of colonial rivalries; the assertion of neutral rights; and thc 
Holy Alliance, with the Monroe Doctrine as its aftermath in 1823. Thc 
Declaration of St. Petersburg in 1868 restricted the use of explosive bullets; 
numerous other new rules were formulated during the latter half of thc 
century. The Hague Conferences and other more recent developments will 
be discussed latcr.^ 

Sources of International Law. Sources of international law include: usage 
and custom, works of publicists, treaties and general international conven¬ 
tions, and decisions of national and international courts. In general, the 
various sources of International Law correspond to the origins of municipal 
law; but it may be noted that legislative enactment, thc principal source of 
municipal law in modern jurisprudence, has no true or exact counterpart in 
International Law. Such corresponding enacted law would obviously require 
thc action of thc legislative arm of an international or world state. 

CUSTOM AS LAW. “Custom,” as defined by Westlake, “is that line of conduct 
which thc society has consented to regard as obligatory.”® This concept is 
also expressed in such phrases as “fixed custom” and “well-established cus¬ 
tom.” To achieve thc status of law, usage or custom must be rather fully 
established, often over a considerable period of time. In this way customary 
law became an important part of early municipal law. Common elements 
of customary law found in different states have served to give publicists, 
jurists, and diplomats a substantial basis for thc affirmation of general in- 


4. For a more extended tracing of the historical development of international law see: 
Geoffrey Buttler and Simon Maccoby, The Development of International Law (London: Long¬ 
mans, Green, 1938); Charles G. Fenwick, International Law, and cd. (New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1934)- 

5. j. Westlake, International Law (1910), I: 14. 
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ternational rules derived from custom. Indeed, according to Fenwick: “It 
was the significant characteristic of the development of international law 
during the nineteenth century that jurists came to make usage and custom 
the starting-point in the determination of the law. . 

The application of customary law in international jurisprudence obviously 
involves the prior determination of what the law is. Thus the examination 
of evidence was necessary to ascertain the existence of particular customary 
rules in different states. This required evidence might be found in the works 
of publicists, historical documents, official correspondence, etc. By a process 
of selection and evaluation rules of evidence are evolved which become 
subsidiary to the law. 

WORKS OF PUBLICISTS AND JURISTS. The Writings of eminent jurists and 
authorities on international law have long been recognized as an important 
source of the law. To these may be added the proceedings of learned so¬ 
cieties, and the utterances of statesmen who are to apply the law. Of the 
importance of the established writers. Chancellor Kent has stated: 

In cases where the principal jurists agree, the presumption will be very great 
in favor of the solidarity of their maxims; and no civilized nation that does not 
arrogantly set all ordinary law and justice at defiance will venture to disregard 
the uniform sense of the established writers on international law."^ 

TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS. Treaties and Conventions between nations have 
the binding force of law as between the contracting parties. To attain the 
generality associated with international law, such agreements should be 
multilateral, expressing the concurrence of many states or, at least, of the 
major powers. Moreover, to be credited with the character of international 
law, the particular subject matter of treaty provisions or covenants must 
express principles or rules of wide general application. Thus, ordinary com¬ 
mercial treaties, while they arc binding as contractual obligations, are not 
regarded as international law proper. 

NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL COURTS. The dccisioDS of national courts con¬ 
stitute sources of international law only in so far as these decisions establish 
true international rules. While the national or municipal courts have no true 
international jurisdiction, they have greatly aided the development of inter¬ 
national law by evolving and applying rules of a broad international char¬ 
acter in issues which come before them, such as maritime, admiralty, and 
prize cases. 

6. Charles G. Fenwick, International Law, 2nd ed (New York; Applcton-Century, 1934), 
chap. IV, Sec also G A. Fritch, The Sources of Modern International Law (Washington: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1937); F. Pollock, “The Sources of International 
Law,” Columbia Law Review, Dec , 1902. 

7. Chancellor Kent, Commentaries, I: 18-19. 
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Within their scope of voluntary jurisdiction international, courts of arbi¬ 
tration also evolve rules and interpretations which establish precedents for 
future decisions. These precedents do not have the firm respect attained in 
municipal law under the principle of stare decisis, but are, nevertheless, val¬ 
uable sources for an evolving international code.® 

The Content of International Law. The chief function of international 
law is to establish rights for states and their members in the international 
community, and to fix penalties and responsibilities for their violation. The 
most important of these basic rights were set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations by the American Institute of International 
Law in 1916 as embodying for a state: 

1. The right to exist and protect itself. 

2. The right to sovereignty or independence. 

3. Equality in the Family of Nations. 

4. The right of territorial integrity. 

SELF-PRESERVATION. The right of self-preservation is one of the essential and 
most fundamental of rights. It involves other incidental rights, such as self- 
defense, which are usually limited by the equal rights of other states. Often 
extra-territorial acts are resorted to, on the ground of urgent necessity. In 
1807 England seized the Dutch fleet. In 1837 the American steamer, the 
Caroline, was seized by Canadian forces. England defended these acts on 
the basis of self-defense. The German government has claimed self-defense 
as justification for its recent occupation of Denmark, Norway, Holland, and 
Belgium. Obviously, just what constitutes self-defense becomes at times a 
very difficult question. Self-defense loses its legal quality when it violates 
the rights of others. 

The right to exist—to increase national dominions, wealth, population, 
and power, by all innocent means—-is generally recognized by nations but 
these rights are also modified by the corresponding rights of other states. 
The European doctrine of balance of power, for instance, has arisen from 
the conviction that to permit one state or group of states to become too 
powerful would result in endangering the existence or rights of others. 

THE RIGHT OF INDEPENDENCE. The fundamental right of independence car¬ 
ries with it the right of jurisdiction over all persons and property within 
the state. The independent state is entitled to the exclusive power of legis¬ 
lation in respect to the personal rights and civil status of its citizens and in 
regard to real and personal property within its territory. The independent 


8. Under the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice (Article 38) the 
sources of International Law are four categories, designated briefly as agreement, custom, reason, 
and authority. 
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state is under no legal obligation to regard foreign laws; however, they arc 
often observed out of considerations of comity and utility. 

The Status of Aliens. The status of aliens within a state may be deter¬ 
mined by its municipal law. The aliens have no international right of entry 
to a foreign country. Congress legislated upon this issue in the Japanese 
Exclusion Act of 1924. It is within the power of any state to expel aliens. 
The question of extradition is not fully settled. Some writers hold that every 
state is obliged to refuse asylum; others hold that the extradition of fugitives 
is a matter of imperfect obligation. Many questions of this character arc 
settled by treaties between the states concerned. Treaties of extradition were 
known in Ancient Egypt, China, Greece, and Rome. In modern times, the 
majority of these treaties date from the nineteenth century. 

Legislative and Judicial Independence. Along with its legislative inde¬ 
pendence, every sovereign state is also independent of every other in the 
exercise of its judicial power. Exceptions in respect to these municipal 
powers may be noted. By general usage and comity the sovereign of a state 
IS exempt from the ordinary local jurisdiction of another state where he is 
travelling. Public vessels of a foreign state are exempt from local jurisdic¬ 
tion; and foreign ministers, consuls, and similar officials arc also granted 
immunity. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EQUALITY. In the theory of international law all sovereign 
states enjoy equality regardless of size, population, and power.® This prin¬ 
ciple was recognized in the Assembly of the I^eaguc of Nations, each state 
having one vote. 

The equality of states may be modified by usage and compact. Thus, 
certain states enjoy what are called “Royal Pionors.” These entitle a state to 
precedence in rank. Semi-sovereign states rank below sovereign states and 
below that state on which they are dependent. 

Another expedient of ranking is that of the alphabetical (French) order. 
This was used at the Hague Conferences in seating and signing, and the 
plan was adopted by the League of Nations Conventions. 

The principle of equality of nations authorized each nation to use its own 
language, but considerations of convenience and utility early brought the 
use of Latin. Then followed Castilian which, in the Age of Louis XIV, was 
replaced by French. This, by usage, has become the almost universal diplo¬ 
matic language. 

Equality further suggests equal dignity and involves respect for emblems, 


9. See E. D. Dickinson, The Equality of States tn International Law (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1920); J Mattcrn, Concepts of State, Sovereignty and International Law (Bal¬ 
timore: Johns Hopkms University Press, 1928). 
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planes, ships, or armed forces. Maritime ceremonial, salute to the flag or 
sails and so forth, is respected by all states. 

TERRITORIAL RIGHTS OF STATES. A fully Sovereign state has complete authority 
over its territory. One territory can noimally belong to only a single state, 
but a state may exercise sovereign rights over leased or administered ter¬ 
ritory. 

The state has as its property not only land, but lakes, rivers, and if mari¬ 
time, the marginal sea, gulfs, bays, and straits. Title may arise by occupancy, 
accretion, conquest, cession, or prescription. The presumption of legal pos¬ 
session arises from the lapse of time. 

The state’s rights over property include the public domain, and the 
property of private individuals or corporate bodies within its territorial 
limits. The right of the state to its public property is absolute and excludes 
that of its own subjects. This paramount authority supports the principle 
of eminent domain. 

Prescription, the legal presumption of title arising out of the lapse of 
time, has been questioned by writers on natural law. But the approved 
practice of nations shows that the uninterrupted possession of territory by 
one state excludes the claims of every other. 

Adjudication may be regarded as a new means of acquiring territory. 
Such might be termed the action of the Allied Powers after the World War. 
Under this category may also be considered the Papal Bull of 1493 dividing 
the new world between Spain and Portugal. 

THE SEA AS TERRITORY. The earlier view, favored by usage, was that the sea, 
like territory, was an object of possession by the states. Venice was the rec¬ 
ognized mistress of the Adriatic, Genoa of the Ligurian Sea. Crotius in his 
Law of Peace and War admits the possibility of appropriating the waters 
immediately contiguous. The claim of sovereignty over the British seas held 
by the kings of England was supported by the writer Alborcius Gentilis in 
his Advocatio Hispanica which appeared in 1613 and by William Wellwood 
in De Domino Marts in the same year. The Bering Sea dispute raised the 
issue of jurisdiction over the open sea. As a result of the protests of the 
United States and Great Britain, Russia abandoned her claim to the Bering 
Sea waters in 1921. 

The maritime territory of every state extends to the ports, harbors, mouths 
of rivers, bays, and adjacent parts of the sea enclosed by headlands belong¬ 
ing to the same state. Jurisdiction also extends a marine league from shore, 
which was originally the range of a cannon shot, now three miles. The 
United States has recently undertaken to modify this rule by proclaiming a 
threc-hundred-mile marginal sea limit. Right of fishing in the waters ad- 
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jacent to the coast of any nation, within its territorial limits, belong ex¬ 
clusively to the subjects of the state. 

The advancement of science and engineering has brought the interna¬ 
tional canal and with it further questions of international law. The rule here 
may be summed up in an analogy from municipal law, that is, canals 
affected with a public international interest should be open to the commerce 
of all nations on equal terms. The Panama and Suez canals, especially, come 
under this principle. 

The Principle of Responsibility. Growth of governmental functions and 
increase of contacts between states raise the problem of responsibility for 
injuries of one state to other states or their nationals. Private law analogies 
are put forward to support the doctrine of responsibility by some writers, 
while others oppose this view. 

Actual practice proves that states are generally held liable and that the 
liability is considered from the point of view of private law. Liability varies 
with the nature of the case. If the act is illegal under international law, the 
liability is regarded as complete. If the act is unauthorized by the state or 
committed without its authority, the liability is less certain. 

LIABILITY LIMITED TO SUPREME POWER In a federal state like the United 
States, only the central power can be held responsible, that is, the national 
state and not one of the sub-states like Illinois. And, regardless of the power 
of the federal state over its sub-sovereigniies, the former is held responsible. 

Negligent disregard of international duties makes a state liable. The 
United Kingdom was held negligent of neutrality laws in the Alabama 
Case. The Hague Conventions of 1907 provided for penalties in similar 
cases. 

LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF CITIZENS. There is discrepancy in the theories which 
the major European powers apply with respect to liability for actions of 
private persons. One rule is applied as among themselves, another for weaker 
nations, especially Oriental. The doctrine of the United States as laid down 
by Daniel Webster, in respect to rioting at New Orleans and Key West, 
was that the United States owes foreigners only “such protection as is af¬ 
forded to our own citizens.” Argentine’s Calvo Doctrine seeks to modify 
the older claims of states to the right of intervention for the purpose of 
correcting wrongs committed by subjects of another state. But the principal 
cases seem to establish the principle of a state’s responsibility for lack of due 
diligence in furnishing the proper protection for foreigners. 

The Settlement of International Disputes. It is impossible to distinguish 
in any absolute manner between legal and political disputes. Any attempt 
to define justiciable and non-justiciable questions is futile. Not all legal 
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matters can be suitably submitted for judicial settlement, and often the 
means which are applicable to settling political issues are also the best 
adapted to legal issues. 

Negotiation is the primary method in which states do and should resolve 
their differences. No more important function than preserving peaceful 
relations can belong to diplomacy, although the effectiveness of this method 
of removing friction between states is seldom appreciated. 

Good offices and mediation are appropriate when negotiations fail. Good 
offices seek to bring the opposing parties together while, in mediation, the 
mediator actually takes part in the negotiations. International treaties often 
have stipulations providing for mediation in the event of serious disputes 
between the contracting parties. An early example of this was the multi¬ 
partite Treaty of Paris of 1856. 

SETTLEMENT BY ARBITRATION. Many international differences have been 
settled by the method of international arbitration, in addition to negotiation, 
good offices, and mediation. From the middle of the nineteenth century 
states begin to show a tendency to enter into general arbitration treaties. 

The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907 both dealt with the sub¬ 
ject of peaceful settlement. Both adopted important conventions which were 
agreed to by the Powers represented. The Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
which had been advocated by jurists and publicists for some time, was 
established after the first Hague Conference and further perfected in 1907. 

THE “world court.” The Permanent Court of International Justice or 
“World Court” was established in accordance with the provisions of Article 
14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It came into force on August 
21, 1921 when the Statute (or constitution) of the Court had been ratified 
by a majority of the Members of the League. The Court consists of fifteen 
members elected for nine years by the Assembly of the Council of the 
League from a list of persons nominated by national groups. 

The Court functions in the settlement of disputes of a legal rather than 
a political character. It is also authorized to give advisory opinions upon 
request of the League. The extent of the services of the Court may be indi¬ 
cated by the frequency of its sessions. It was in actual session an average of 
one hundred and forty-four days for each of the first seventeen years of its 
existence. During the year 1939—the most critical in its history—the 
Court continued its work in the regular way and was in session a total of 
one hundred and sixteen days.'® 

Although the “World Court” has continued to function, just what effect 

10. For an excellent review of the Court’s work, see: Manley O. Hudson, ‘The Eighteenth 
Year of the Permanent Court of International Jusucc,” Amertcan Journal of International Lau/, 
Jan., 1940, pp. 1-22. 
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the present European conflict will have upon its status is unpredictable. Like 
the League, the Permanent Court of Arbitration and various other instru¬ 
ments for the furtherance of peaceful relations, its position has now become 
precarious. 

The Law of War. A serious attempt was made through the League of 
Nations to establish an effective restraint upon the commencement of war.’' 
The de facto dissolution of the League by European events of the past few 
years leaves the world without any such agency. But there still remain the 
earlier means of terminating differences. These are: intervention by a third 
state, exercising the right of retaliation, leprisals upon persons or things of 
the offending state, and pacific blockade. The latter can become a very 
effective means of coercion. But when issues are great and all methods of 
resolving differences fail, there is a resort to war. 

THE FORMAL DECLARATION OF WAR. Thc right of making war, of reprisals, 
or vindictive retaliation belongs to the supreme power of the state. A sub¬ 
state such as Ohio does not possess this power. To legalize hostilities a 
formal declaration of war was once considered necessary. 

It is an old and well-established principle of international hw that a state 
must not resort to forcible procedure against its opponent without giving due 
warning that hostilities are about to commence. A sudden attack by one state 
upon another, before negotiations looking to a settlement of the controversy 
have been undertaken and have reached th* point where the redress demanded 
is apparently not to be granted, has been regarded from the earliest times as an 
act of international brigandage.^- 

But this rule of formal notice has been violated so often, particularly in 
the recent European conflicts, that it is no longer effective.’® War between 
states now becomes war by its events, as does civil war, which is never 
declared. 

Rules of international law respecting war cover numerous items relative to 
land, sea, and aerial hostilities, such as defining lawful combatants; provid¬ 
ing for military occupation; blockade; privateers; visit and search; prescrib¬ 
ing the treatment of prisoners; the use of planes; and the use of radio. Space 
does not permit a detailed discussion here of these and other items for 
which rules have been fully developed in international law. But as the sub¬ 
ject is further pursued, the concept of rules of warfare will take on added 
meanings. They will be recognized as constructive forces working toward 

11. Cf. Pennington Haile, “Thc League of Nations," Ch. 20, in F. J. Brown, Charles Hodges 
and J. S. Roucck, Contemporary World Politics, 2nd eel. (New York: Wiley, 1940), pp. 
431 - 449 - 

12. Fenwick, op. at., p. 453. 

13. "Once It (thc State) is in danger of oppression or annihilation, thc question of legality 
plays a subordinate role.”—Hitler, Mem Kampf, p. 104. 
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the achievement of an ordered international society. And, while the laws 
of warfare are often violated, or even appear to be suspended in times of 
great stress, nevertheless, having their sanction in the general will, they 
emerge again with increased potency. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

States as Independent Units, With the existence of some sixty states in the 
world, each recognized as a separate independent unit, the problem of 
their inter-relations becomes highly complex. Each state has its own inter¬ 
ests to guard and its own peculiar problems to solve. These interests and 
problems grow out of many different factors among the more important of 
which are the racial, economic, geographic, technological, governmental, and 
cultural. These various factors become determinants of the security, pros¬ 
perity, and welfare of the state, and in consequence serve as the foundations 
of national policy. Policy may be either internal or external. Internal or 
domestic policy will seldom involve the interests of other states, but the 
external or foreign policy of a nation may be of vital concern to other 
national groups. The external contacts of states comprise the field of inter¬ 
national relations. The far-reaching implications of the doctrine of sov¬ 
ereignty and what some have called the myth of equality are of paramount 
consideration in the dealings of state with state and upon them national 
policies arc founded which, growing into international relations, “are no 
more than the sum of the contacts between the national policies of these 
sovereign states.” 

Race and International Relations, Historically the racial factor in inter¬ 
group or inter-state relations has been one of the most potent. Racial similar¬ 
ity has been a dynamic force building for solidarity and group integration, 
whereas racial difierence has led to disunion and conflict. The break-up of 
ancient Oriental empires and the integration of modern local states into 
national states illustrate these inverse processes. After serving as the dom¬ 
inant force in nationalism,^® race again is encountered in such larger roles 
as pan-Germanism and pan-Slavism. While the racial factor may not be so 
dominant, it is still forceful in the more current concepts of a pax Amer¬ 
icana, pax Germanica}^ or pax Britannica, 

14. Frank H. Simonds and Brooks Emcny, The Great Powers in World Politics (New 
York: American Book, 1935), p. 21. 

15. Race and nauonality must be distinguished, the latter being the broader term. “National¬ 
ism" includes such elements as language, tradition and custom, common religion, culture, and 
the like. 

16. “The pacifist, humanitarian idea will perhaps be excellent when the man superior to 
all others (the German) shall first have so conquered and subjugated the world that he be¬ 
comes Its sole mastfcr."—Hider, Mein Kampf, p. 315. 
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While the racial factor, within reasonable bounds, constitutes a sound 
consideration for national policy, it may be a disrupting and weakening in¬ 
fluence if irrationally pursued toward fantastic limits. 

The Role of Diplomacy. It is the role of statecraft and diplomacy to 
regulate and harmonize the factors that enter into foreign policy. The wis¬ 
dom and skill with which this is done will be the measure of a nation’s 
success in the achievement of peaceful change. If lasting benefits are to 
result, the objectives of national policy, much like the goals of the individual, 
must be set in accordance with all the facts. However, since national ob¬ 
jectives are the product of the minds of certain political leaders, there is 
probability of error. There may be vaulting ambition which overleaps itself; 
there may even be a Don Quixotic charging of the windmills. History is so 
strewn with the wreckage of mistaken objectives that the citizen may safely 
ask where the objectives lead. Race, population, high birth rate may support 
a demand for more territory, whereas territory may not be the answer at all. 
N'ew York State has the wide open spaces, and yet the folks live on Man¬ 
hattan. Because land was causally related to the power of sustenance under an 
early agrarian economy, it is not necessarily true in this highly industrial era. 

Political Geography. The geography of a state is of prime importance in 
determining policies af?ecting other states.^^ Such factors as area, location, 
topography, boundaries, and resources often give rise to problems which 
are to be met satisfactorily only by arrangements with other states. Location 
may be considered with regard to proximity to other states: whether inland 
or on the sea, whether near or distant from basic resources and industries, 
or whether surrounded by friendly or hostile neighbors. Thus location may 
be favorable or unfavorable for the achievement of prosperity and power, 
and in a transitional world, a location favored in one period of time may 
lose its advantages through developmental changes. Science and invention, 
industry and commerce, education and culture, all have their impact upon 
this geographical basis of national power. From Babylonia or Egypt to 
Greece, Rome, Genoa and Venice, Spain, France, Great Britain, and Amer¬ 
ica are to be observed the processes of locational change. A “place in the sun” 
today may become one in the shadow tomorrow. In the swift stream of 
time it behooves the captain to guide well the ship of state.’® 

Boundaries and Barriers. The geographic factor of boundaries involves 
subsidiary factors of barriers, of bays, inlets, lakes, rivers, mountains, desert, 

17. See James Fairgrieve, Geography and World Power (London* University of London 
Press, 1921). Also for an interesting but rather one-sided treatment, sec Frank H. Simonds and 
Brooks Emcny, op. r//, pp 41-61. 

18. The interpretation of international relations from the standpoint of political geography 
IS by no means new; the first World War with its universal reorganization of state boundaries 
call^ special attennon to the geographical problems of states. In Germany, in parucular, this 
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or plain. Boundary questions furnish a cause for international disputes, 
treaties, provocation, and war. The United States has been extremely for¬ 
tunate in having had very few boundary questions, none of a serious 
character. A friendly neighbor has answered our boundary problem on the 
north while the open sea has guarded our limits east and west. But what of 
Europe? There, boundary disputes have raged for centuries. Nice and 
Savoy, Trieste and Trentino, Alsace-Lorraine, Bessarabia and Dobruya, 
Silesia and the Corridor instance but a few of the numerous boundary 
problems faced by European states. States like Germany and the old Austria 
have had boundary problems on almost every side; France and Italy few; 
Great Britain and Spain have experienced virtually none. The nature of 
boundaries is involved in the problems of fortifications and defense, military 
and naval preparedness. But, as in the case of location, boundaries are also 
affected by sociological change. It is now claimed that the sea is no longer 
a barrier because of the development of aerial warfare. If this be true, the 
strategy of isolation may have to give way to a technic of insulation. It is 
with this new challenge that America is preparing to deal. 

Resources: The "'Haves' and "Have-nots." The factor of resources artic¬ 
ulates not only with the geographic, but with the technological and eco¬ 
nomic factors as well.^® From science and invention to machines and ap¬ 
pliances, to resources and power, to production and distribution, to exchange 
and credit, to tariffs and trade pacts is one continuous chain which vitally 
af?ccts the prosperity of states and is reflected in international policy and 
relations. From these factors arise the dogmas of self-sufficiency, the issues 
between the “haves” and “have-nots,” or more happily, programs of co¬ 
operation, reciprocal exchange, and friendly intercourse. But the insatiable 
desire for the control of sources of raw materials, of basic and key industries, 
for dominance in trade, and superiority in credits is extremely slow in 
giving place to a spirit of mutuality; hence, a selfish world must still witness 
the daily needs of peoples being resolved into intense issues of national 
policy, and terminating in the destruction and chaos of war. Fundamentally, 
then, the international relations problem is not merely one of geography, 
economics, mechanics, or race; it is essentially psychological and cultural. 

Cultural Forces in World Politics. The influence of intellectual, moral, 

interest led to the development of a strong school of political geography which, in the service of 
the state, has become one of the pillars of the present German fxjlitical geography {Geo-Politics). 
For a survey of the literature of this field, see J. S. Roucck, “World War II—A Survey of Re¬ 
cent Literature,” The Educational Forum, May, 1940, IV, 469-70. 

19 For a comparative study of resources see American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, “Raw Materials and F<xxlstuffs in the Commercial Policies of Nations,” The Annals, 
Mar, 1924, CXII; I. Lippincott, Economic Resources and Industries of the World (New 
York Appleton, 1929); F. W Zimmermann, World Resources and Industries (New York: 
Harper, 1933)- 
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and spiritual training in present-day national and international life can 
hardly be over-emphasized. It resolves itself into group opinion and readily 
becomes a basis for political action. At no time in the world’s history has the 
culture factor been so potent, so transient, or fluid as at the present time. 
Thanks to the school, church, press, cinema, radio and other agencies the 
public mind has become extremely plastic and fertile. Public opinion de¬ 
velops rapidly, shifts its position with case, and may often reverse itself 
before its former will can be made effective. From aggression to war, to 
rapprochement, to co-operation, to appeasement, to aggression, to war ex¬ 
presses the vicious international psychological cycle. In our international as 
well as national or municipal behavior, we reflect a present state of mind 
which is transitory. We scrap our navies today and rebuild them tomorrow. 
Conciliation and co-operation give way to aggression; disarmament to 
rearmament; appeasement to war; all of which evidences the primacy of the 
mental factor rather than the objective facts in the making of opinion. In 
other words, our mental world changes far more rapidly than the external 
world of reality. To achieve stability, world politics must he based upon 
realism. 

Practically, thus, every state is faced with the problem of basing its foreign 
policy upon objective rather than subjective premises. And, when group 
opinion determines policy, the former must be shaped to conform to realism. 
Two general methods readily present ;hemselves for shaping opinion in 
relation to facts. One is the easy way of strict control and censorship of 
agencies of information—speech and press—so endeared to autocratic 
powers. The other is the hard road of open channels of information and 
educational freedom. Democracies choose the latter method, but their in¬ 
adequate provisions for functional education in the national policy field 
have left the job half done. For the citizen to meet this challenging need 
of sound judgment on national policy, there must be more provision for 
education on the subject, sponsored cither by voluntary effort or by the 
public. And to keep education free, it must be kept pure at the source. This 
implies the elimination of false and malicious propaganda in whatever 
form it appears, and from whatever source. With these jobs done the public 
mind may be expected to arrive a step nearer the whole truth upon which 
its intellectual, moral, and spiritual judgments should be founded.^® 

With due consideration to the factors of race, economics, geography, or 
technology in international relations, it may be asserted that the cultural 
factor has today become of paramount importance in international politics. 

20. C£. Edward H. Carr, The Twenty YearT Crisis (London: Macmillan and Co., 1940), 
chap. 9, “Morality in International Politics." 
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The Struggle for Power. International politics has involved the struggle 
for power through all ages. In its essential character, then, “power politics” 
is not new. It simply appears in a new garb from time to time. “Politics 
unfolds its full meaning in any existing society only in the description and 
analysis of power relations as essential elements of the pattern of social 
behavior. In other words, politics embraces every social phenomenon char¬ 
acterized by the struggle of groups or individuals to gain or retain power or 
influence over others. Political relationships are, therefore, power relation¬ 
ships, actual or potential.” It is even held that power in the fundamental 
concept in social sciences “in the same sense in which Energy is the funda¬ 
mental concept in physics.”^' And power, like energy, has many forms such 
as wealth, armaments, civil authority, influence on opinion. Further, like 
energy, it passes readily from one form to another. Opinion may create 
military power which, in turn, may result in wealth that can control opinion. 
The facility of flow from one form of power to another is of vital importance 
in the concept of effective power. 

Effective power is thus to be distinguished from dormant power. Or, ex¬ 
pressed in other terms, political power is effective or not, depending upon 
how it is to be used. One form, the military, is most effective in war; the 
economic, in peace. So the struggle for power becomes not only a struggle 
for the various elements which comprise the total power but also one of 
transforming the elements into the most effective forms. 

The more general forms of power are constantly being broken down and 
given new applications. The medieval armament was transformed with the 
advent of gunpowder; the submarine is a new adaptation of naval power; 
and land warfare is changed with the use of mechanized units. In like 
manner the technique of intrigue, propaganda, and “fifth column,” in their 
present-day characters, arc all definitely related to the general power of 
opinion. The interplay of the various techniques and specialized forces of 
power politics are, of course, constantly met in the realm of diplomacy. 

I remember his fGoering] s.iying to me on this occasion, “If England means 
to make war on Germany, no one knows what the ultimate end will be. But 
one thing is quite certain. Before the war is over there will be very few Czechs 
left alive and little of London left standing.” He then proceeded to give me 
fairly accurate details of the numbers of modern anti-aircraft guns we possessed 
at the moment as well as the unpreparedness of England’s air defenses generally. 
He also mentioned, as was doubtless true at the time, that the German Air 
Force was numerically superior to those of Britain, France, Belgium, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia combined 

21. Bertrand Russell, Power A New Social Analysts (New York Norton, 1938), p. 12. 

22 Sir Nevile Henderson, Failure of a Mission (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940), 
p. 156. 
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Since the numerous items making up total elective power arc variables, 
the ultimate outcome of major conflicts are not often foreseeable. Much 
depends upon the skill of management, upon the marshalling and synchron¬ 
izing of forces. Outcomes are generally highly speculative and at times the 
result of mere chance, which is one of the basic reasons for the abhorrence 
of war. 

The Trend Toward World Security, The great mass of the world’s popu¬ 
lation today are in quest of security—individual, national, regional, and 
world security. With the growth of cultural, social, economic, financial, and 
governmental interdependence, the planning of security in the total world 
area is being recognized as the major international problem. And the new 
concept of security embraces numerous entities such as race, religion, eco¬ 
nomics, capital, labor, resources, markets, armaments, alliances, law, culture, 
etc. In this respect the problem of world security follows closely the patterns 
of domestic or intra-state security. Provisions for the security of labor within 
the advanced states, for instance, have served as a prelude and pattern for 
the Constitution of the International Labor Organization. National courts are 
a prototype of the World Court, national legislative assemblies a precursor 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations. Securities arc regulated within 
the state, then arises the notion of the internationalization of investment. 
Trade barriers shift from the local to the national sites and are refined in 
the direction of mutual benefit in reciprocal agreements. New agencies 
become international in scope, like science, like commerce, like industry. 

Thus, whether voluntary or provisioned by government, security in the 
world area becomes a many-sided problem just as it is within the state. 
There is no single or simple determinant, no panacea. The problem is 
highly complicated and is pressing for solution. The great international 
public realizes these facts as never before. This is, indeed, the most hopeful 
sign upon the world horizon, a growing understanding of the need for 
and the means of building a world structure for order and security. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Trends in Modern Politics 


SCARCELY two decades have passed since Lord Bryce declared democ¬ 
racy to be universally accepted “as the normal and natural form of govern¬ 
ment.”^ What the author of the American Commonwealth regarded at the 
end of his long life as a modern development had already been prophesied 
by Alexis de Tocqueville before Bryce was born. This French historian and 
political philosopher, who is today classed as one of the most important 
thinkers of all time, characterized the whole modern political and social 
trend as the inevitable advance towards democracy.^ He was afraid that 
democratic equality would destroy individual liberty, and he was also de¬ 
pressed, as John Stuart Mill was a generation later, by the fear that the 
despotism of a brutal majoiity rule might be a future threat to democracy. 
But this fear did not influence him to change his prophecv. 

THE TREND TOWARDS MODERN DEMOCRACY 

Before attempting to describe the tr^ nds in modern politics, we should 
discuss, at least summarily, the general character of the rising modern 
democracy and the ideas and forces by which it is dominated. 

Universal Suffrage and Limitation of State Power. One thing we must 
remember at the outset. After the French Revolution every regime based 
on rule by a privileged group was in danger of being overthrown. The 
general, irreversible tendency was to increase the number of those citizens 
whose continuous and periodically expressed consent was necessary for the 
ruler to maintain his power. The struggle for universal suffrage seemed 
typical of this development. But the introduction of universal suffrage alone 
was not considered sufficient for the establishment of the ideal government. 
The rights of the government had to be more precisely controlled.® A 

I James Bryce, Modern Democracies (New York: Macmillan, 1921), 1924 ed., I, 4. 

2. J P. Mayer, Alexis de Tocqueville (New York* Viking, 1940) Mayer quotes Dilthcy, 
who wrote that de Tocqueville "is , . . undoubtedly the most illustrious of all political analysts 
since Aristotle and Machiavelli" (p. xiv). Mayer’s biographical essay has the special merit of 
offering numerous quotations from the works and letters of de Tocqueville. 

3. Cf. W, Ivor Jennings, Parliament (Cambridge, England: University Press, 1939), p. 451: 
"Suspicion of governmental powers was a characteristic of the Constitution from the opening 
of the seventeenth century until the close of the nineteenth; and even with a Government which 
owes Its authority only to a majority in Parliament based on a free demonstration of public 
opinion, it has not wholly disappeared." 
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government based upon popular consent and impersonally executing laws 
expressing the will of the people was regarded as the ideal. 

That the old absolutist or aristocratic stale did not recognize legal security 
and equality before the law was a current belief. The idea of a limited gov¬ 
ernment was identified with the idea of a popular government^—the old 
confidence in religious or contractual limitations had given way to con¬ 
fidence in the will of the people, which would never permit abuse of power, 
especially if the exercise of this power was carefully organized, controlled, 
and defined. 

This lack of confidence in a state whose rights were not limited was allied 
with the distrust of political systems which disregarded national and social 
rights. The democratic movement was opposed to nonnational or antina¬ 
tional monarchies, as, for instance, the Hapsburg Empire and its traditions. 
The democrats fought against bureaucracy and mistrusted generals, capital¬ 
ists, and other powerful groups. 

The Birth of Socialism. When this mistrust crystallized into a fundamental 
criticism of the existing order, then socialism was born. Political democracy 
alone seemed insufficient, if the legal right for everyone to make money 
could be used as the cloak for a new despotism. An economic order was 
demanded which would prevent the attainment of privileged positions by 
individuals and groups, and this order was identified with the regulation of 
economic affairs by society. 

But though the threat of social revolution was feared throughout the 
whole nineteenth century, especially after 1848 and the Commune of Paris 
in 1871, a lasting attempt to realize socialism was made only in 1917, with 
the Bolshevist Revolution. Therefore, the contention that socialism and 
liberty are not compatible'^ remained a subject for theoretical argument but 
did not become a political factor based upon experience. Political tyrannies 
were certainly known—there was the example of Napoleon III—but not a 
despotism embracing and dominating the whole of life, including economic 
life, and imposing a public philosophy. 

4 Cf C H. Mdllwain, Constitutionalism and the Changing World (New York- Mac¬ 
millan, 1939), “Sovcrci^jnty,” pp 42 ff Here the author discusses the fact that the absolute 
kinjf of France enjoyed a sovereign’s power which was “internally” limited. The kings, he says, 
are “responsible to Goil whose ministers they are whatever the plenitude of their power, 
they are bound to exercise it with equity and justice ... it is clear that ‘absolute’ and regu¬ 
lated are terms not mutually exclusive “ This kind of internal limitation is now believed to 
be insufficienf But does majority rule alone suffice to limit government? This is one of the 
imjiortant problems of modern democracy. 

Cf also the remarkable article of Erie Voegelin, “Extended Strategy,” The Journal of Politics, 
May, 1940, pp. 195 ff, in which appears the statement “The democratic government which 
desires to keep the country substantially democratic is at a disadvantage because the western 
pattern of democracy has become formalized.” 

5. This assertion is basic for Dostoievski’s critique of modern socialism which is espiecially 
devclofied in his novel, The Possessed. 
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While the racial factor, within reasonable bounds, constitutes a sound 
consideration for national policy, it may be a disrupting and weakening in¬ 
fluence if irrationally pursued toward fantastic limits. 

The Role of Diplomacy. It is the role of statecraft and diplomacy to 
regulate and harmonize the factors that enter into foreign policy. The wis¬ 
dom and skill with which this is done will be the measure of a nation’s 
success in the achievement of peaceful change. If lasting benefits are to 
result, the objectives of national policy, much like the goals of the individual, 
must be set in accordance with all the facts. However, since national ob¬ 
jectives are the product of the minds of certain political leaders, there is 
probability of error. There may be vaulting ambition which overleaps itself; 
there may even be a Don Quixotic charging of the windmills. History is so 
strewn with the wreckage of mistaken objectives that the citizen may safely 
ask where the objectives lead. Race, population, high birth rate may support 
a demand for more territory, whereas territory may not be the answer at all. 
Niew York State has the wide open spaces, and yet the folks live on Man¬ 
hattan. Because land was causally related to the power of sustenance under an 
early agrarian economy, it is not necessarily true in this highly industrial era. 

Political Geography. The geography of a state is of prime importance in 
determining policies affecting other states.'^ Such factors as area, location, 
topography, boundaries, and resources often give rise to problems which 
are to be met satisfactorily only by arrangements with other states. Location 
may be considered with regard to proximity to other states: whether inland 
or on the sea, whether near or distant from basic resources and industries, 
or whether surrounded by friendly or hostile neighbors. Thus location may 
be favorable or unfavorable for the achievement of prosperity and power, 
and in a transitional world, a location favored in one period of time may 
lose its advantages through developmental changes. Science and invention, 
industry and commerce, education and culture, all have their impact upon 
this geographical basis of national power. From Babylonia or Egypt to 
Greece, Rome, Genoa and Venice, Spain, France, Great Britain, and Amer¬ 
ica are to be observed the processes of locational change. A ‘ place in the sun” 
today may become one in the shadow tomorrow. In the swift stream of 
time it behooves the captain to guide well the ship of statc.^® 

Boundaries and Barriers. The geographic factor of boundaries involves 
subsidiary factors of barriers, of bays, inlets, lakes, rivers, mountains, desert, 

17. See James Fairgrieve, Geography and World Power (London: University of London 
Press, 1921). Also for an inrcresfing but rather one-sided treatment, see Frank H. Simonds and 
Brooks Emeny, op. at., pp 41-61. 

18. The interpretation of international relations from the standpoint of political geography 
is by no means new; the first World War with its universal reorganization of state boundaries 
call^ special attenuon to the geographical problems of states. In Germany, in particular, this 
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or plain. Boundary questions furnish a cause for international disputes, 
treaties, provocation, and war. The United States has been extremely for¬ 
tunate in having had very few boundary questions, none of a serious 
character. A friendly neighbor has answered our boundary problem on the 
north while the open sea has guarded our limits east and west. But what of 
Europe.^ There, boundary disputes have raged for centuries. Nice and 
Savoy, Triesto and Trentino, Alsace-Lorraine, Bessarabia and Dobruya, 
Silesia and the Corridor instance but a few of the numerous boundary 
problems faced by European states. States like Germany and the old Austria 
have had boundary problems on almost every side; France and Italy few; 
Great Britain and Spain have experienced virtually none. The nature of 
boundaries is involved in the problems of fortifications and defense, military 
and naval preparedness. But, as in the case of location, boundaries are also 
affected by sociological change. It is now claimed that the sea is no longer 
a barrier because of the development of aerial warfare. If this be true, the 
strategy of isolation may have to give way to a technic of insulation. It is 
with this new challenge that America is preparing to deal. 

Resources: The '‘Haves” and "Have-nots,” The factor of resources artic¬ 
ulates not only with the geographic, but with the technological and eco¬ 
nomic factors as wcll.^® From science and invention to machines and ap¬ 
pliances, to resources and power, to production and distribution, to exchange 
and credit, to tariffs and trade pacts is one continuous chain which vitally 
affects the prosperity of states and is reflected in international policy and 
relations. From these factors arise the dogmas of self-sufficiency, the issues 
between the “haves” and “have-nots,” or more happily, programs of co¬ 
operation, reciprocal exchange, and friendly intercourse. But the insatiable 
desire for the control of sources of raw materials, of basic and key industries, 
for dominance in trade, and superiority in credits is extremely slow in 
giving place to a spirit of mutuality; hence, a selfish world must still witness 
the daily needs of peoples being resolved into intense issues of national 
policy, and terminating in the destruction and chaos of war. Fundamentally, 
then, the international relations problem is not merely one of geography, 
economics, mechanics, or race; it is essentially psychological and cultural. 

Cultural Forces in World Politics. The influence of intellectual, moral, 

interest led to the development of a strong school of political geography which, in the service of 
the state, has Income one of the pillars of the present German political geography {Geo-Politics). 
For a survey of the literature of this field, see J S. Roucek, "World War II—A Survey of Re¬ 
cent Literature," The Educational Forum, May, 1940, IV, 469-70 

19. For a comparative study of resources see American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, "Raw Materials and FtxxJstufTs in the Commercial Policies of Nations," The Annals, 
Mar., 1924, CXII; I. Lippincott, Economic Resources and Industries of the World (New 
York Appleton, 1929), E. W Zimmcrmann, World Resources and Industries (New York: 
Harper, 1933 )- 
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and spiritual training in present-day national and international life can 
hardly be over-emphasized. It resolves itself into group opinion and readily 
becomes a basis for political action. At no time in the world’s history has the 
culture factor been so potent, so transient, or fluid as at the present time. 
Thanks to the school, church, press, cinema, radio and other agencies the 
public mind has become extremely plastic and fertile. Public opinion de¬ 
velops rapidly, shifts its position with case, and may often reverse itself 
before its former will can be made effective. From aggression to war, to 
rapprochement, to co-operation, to appeasement, to aggression, to war ex¬ 
presses the vicious international psychological cycle. In our international as 
well as national or municipal behavior, we reflect a present state of mind 
which is transitory. We scrap our navies today and rebuild them tomorrow. 
Conciliation and co-operation give way to aggression; disarmament to 
rearmament; appeasement to war; all of which evidences the primacy of the 
mental factor rather than the objective facts in the making of opinion. In 
other words, our mental world changes far more rapidly than the external 
world of reality. To achieve stability, world politics must be based upon 
realism. 

Practically, thus, every state is faced with the problem of basing its foreign 
policy upon objective rather than subjective premises. And, when group 
opinion determines policy, the former must be shaped to conform to realism. 
Two general methods readily present themselves for shaping opinion in 
relation to facts. One is the easy way of strict control and censorship of 
agencies of information—speech and press—so endeared to autocratic 
powers. The other is the hard road of open channels of information and 
educational freedom. Democracies choose the latter method, but their in¬ 
adequate provisions for functional education in the national policy field 
have left the job half done. For the citizen to meet this challenging need 
of sound judgment on national policy, there must be more provision for 
education on the subject, sponsored either by voluntary effort or by the 
public. And to keep education free, it must be kept pure at the source. This 
implies the elimination of false and malicious propaganda in whatever 
form it appears, and from whatever source. With these jobs done the public 
mind may be expected to arrive a step nearer the whole truth upon which 
its intellectual, moral, and spiritual judgments should be founded.^® 

With due consideration to the factors of race, economics, geography, or 
technology in international relations, it may be asserted that the cultural 
factor has today become of paramount importance in international politics. 

20. Cf. Edward H. Carr, The Twenty Year/ Crisis (London: Macmillan and Co., 1940), 
chap. 9, “Morality in International Politics.’’ 
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The Struggle for Power. International politics has involved the struggle 
for power through all ages. In its essential character, then, “power politics” 
is not new. It simply appears in a new garb from time to time. “Politics 
unfolds its full meaning in any existing society only in the description and 
analysis of power relations as essential elements of the pattern of social 
behavior. In other words, politics embraces every social phenomenon char¬ 
acterized by the struggle of groups or individuals to gain or retain power or 
influence over others. Political relationships are, therefore, power relation¬ 
ships, actual or potential.” It is even held that power in the fundamental 
concept in social sciences “in the same sense in which Energy is the funda¬ 
mental concept in physics.”And power, like energy, has many forms such 
as wealth, armaments, civil authority, influence on opinion. Further, like 
energy, it passes readily from one form to another. Opinion may create 
military power which, in turn, may result in wealth that can control opinion. 
The facility of flow from one form of power to another is of vital importance 
in the concept of effective power. 

Effective power is thus to be distinguished from dormant power. Or, ex¬ 
pressed in other terms, political power is effective or not, depending upon 
how it is to be used. One form, the military, is most effective in war; the 
economic, in peace. So the struggle for power becomes not only a struggle 
for the various elements which comprise the total power but also one of 
transforming the elements into the most effective forms. 

The more general forms of power are constantly being broken down and 
given new applications. The medieval armament was transformed with the 
advent of gunpowder; the submarine is a new adaptation of naval power; 
and land warfare is changed with the use of mechanized units. In like 
manner the technique of intrigue, propaganda, and “fifth column,” in their 
present-day characters, are all definitely related to the general power of 
opinion. The interplay of the various techniques and specialized forces of 
power politics are, of course, constantly met in the realm of diplomacy. 

I remember his [Goering] saying to me on this occasion, “If England means 
to make war on Germany, no one knows what the ultimate end will be. But 
one thing is quite certain. Before the war is over there will be very few Czechs 
left alive and little of London left standing.” He then proceeded to give me 
fairly accurate details of the numbers of modern anti-aircraft guns we possessed 
at the moment as well as the unpreparedness of England’s air defenses generally. 
He also mentioned, as was doubtless true at the time, that the German Air 
Force was numerically superior to those of Britain, France, Belgium, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia combined.^* 

21 Bertrand Russell, Power" A New Soaal Analysis (New York- Norton, 1938), p, 12. 

22. Sir Nevilc Henderson, Fatlitre of a Mission (New York: G P. Putnam’s i)ns, 1940), 
p. 156. 
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Since the numerous items making up total effective power are variables, 
the ultimate outcome of major conflicts are not often foreseeable. Much 
depends upon the skill of management, upon the marshalling and synchron¬ 
izing of forces. Outcomes are generally highly speculative and at times the 
result of mere chance, which is one of the basic reasons for the abhorrence 
of war. 

The Trend Toward World Security, The great mass of the world’s popu¬ 
lation today are in quest of security—individual, national, regional, and 
world security. With the growth of cultural, social, economic, financial, and 
governmental interdependence, the planning of security in the total world 
area is being recognized as the major international problem. And the new 
concept of security embraces numerous entities such as race, religion, eco¬ 
nomics, capital, labor, resources, markets, armaments, alliances, law, culture, 
etc. In this respect the problem of world security follows closely the patterns 
of domestic or intra-state security. Provisions for the security of labor within 
the advanced states, for instance, have served as a prelude and pattern for 
the Constitution of the International Labor Organization. National courts are 
a prototype of the World Court, national legislative assemblies a precursor 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations. Securities are regulated within 
the state, then arises the notion of the internationalization of investment. 
Trade barriers shift from the local to the national sites and are refined in 
the direction of mutual benefit in reciprocal agreements. New agencies 
become international in scope, like science, like commerce, like industry. 

Thus, whether voluntary or provisioned by government, security in the 
world area becomes a many-sided problem just as it is within the state. 
There is no single or simple determinant, no panacea. The problem is 
highly complicated and is pressing for solution. The great international 
public realizes these facts as never before. This is, indeed, the most hopeful 
sign upon the world horizon, a growing understanding of the need for 
and the means of building a world structure for order and security. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Trends in Modern Politics 


SCARCELY two decades have passed since Lord Bryce declared democ¬ 
racy to be universally accepted “as the normal and natural form of govern¬ 
ment.”^ What the author of the American Commonwealth regarded at the 
end of his long life as a modern development had already been prophesied 
by Alexis de Tocqueville before Bryce was born. This French historian and 
political philosopher, who is today classed as one of the most important 
thinkers of all time, characterized the whole modern political and social 
trend as the inevitable advance towards democracy.^ He was afraid that 
democratic equality would destroy individual liberty, and he was also de¬ 
pressed, as John Stuart Mill was a generation later, by the fear that the 
despotism of a brutal majority rule might be a future threat to democracy. 
But this fear did not influence him to change his prophecy. 

THE TREND TOWARDS MODERN DEMOCRACY 

Before attempting to describe the trends in modern politics, we should 
discuss, at least summarily, the general character of the rising modern 
democracy and the ideas and forces by which it is dominated. 

Universal Suffrage and Limitation of State Power. One thing we must 
remember at the outset. After the French Revolution every regime based 
on rule by a privileged group was in danger of being overthrown. The 
general, irreversible tendency was to increase the number of those citizens 
whose continuous and periodically expressed consent was necessary for the 
ruler to maintain his power. The struggle for universal suffrage seemed 
typical of this development. But the introduction of universal suffrage alone 
was not considered sufficient for the establishment of the ideal government. 
The rights of the government had to be more precisely controlled.® A 

1. James Bryce, Modern Democracies (New York* Macmillan, 1921), 1924 ed., I, 4. 

2. J. P. Mayer, Alexis de Tocqueville (New York: Viking, 1940). Mayer quotes Dilthey, 
who wrote that de Tocqueville “is . . . undoubtedly the most illustrious of all political analysts 
since Aristotle and Machiavclli" (p xiv). Mayer’s biographical essay has the special merit of 
offering numerous quotations from the works and letters of de Tocqueville. 

3. Cf. W. Ivor Jennings, Parliament (Cambridge, England: University Press, 1939), p. 451: 
“Suspicion of governmental powers was a characteristic of the Constitution from the opening 
of the seventeenth century until the close of the nineteenth; and even with a Government which 
owes Its authority only to a majority in Parliament based on a free demonstration of public 
opinion, it has not wholly disappeared.” 
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government based upon popular consent and impersonally executing laws 
expressing the will of the people was regarded as the ideal. 

That the old absolutist or aristocratic state did not recognize legal security 
and equality before the law was a current belief. The idea of a limited gov¬ 
ernment was identified with the idea of a popular government"*—the old 
confidence in religious or contractual limitations had given way to con¬ 
fidence in the will of the people, which would never permit abuse of power, 
especially if the exercise of this power was carefully organized, controlled, 
and defined. 

This lack of confidence in a state whose rights were not limited was allied 
with the distrust of political systems which disregarded national and social 
rights. The democratic movement was opposed to nonnational or antina¬ 
tional monarchies, as, for instance, the Hapsburg Empire and its traditions. 
The democrats fought against bureaucracy and mistrusted generals, capital¬ 
ists, and other powerful groups. 

The Birth of Socialism. When this mistrust crystallized into a fundamental 
criticism of the existing order, then socialism was born. Political democracy 
alone seemed insufficient, if the legal right for everyone to make money 
could be used as the cloak for a new despotism. An economic order was 
demanded which would prevent the attainment of privileged positions by 
individuals and groups, and this order was identified with the regulation of 
economic affairs by society. 

But though the threat of social revolution was feared throughout the 
whole nineteenth century, especially after 1848 and the Commune of Paris 
in 1871, a lasting attempt to realize socialism was made only in 1917, with 
the Bolshevist Revolution. Therefore, the contention that socialism and 
liberty are not compatibleremained a subject for theoretical argument but 
did not become a political factor based upon experience. Political tyrannies 
were certainly known—there was the example of Napoleon III—but not a 
despotism embracing and dominating the whole of life, including economic 
life, and imposing a public philosophy. 

4. Cf. C. H Mclllwain, Constttutwnalism and the Changing World (New York- Mac¬ 
millan, 1Q39), "Sovereignty,” pp. 42 ff Here the author discusse*; the fact that the absolute 
king of France enjoyed a sovereign’s power which was "internally” limited. The kings, he says, 
are "responsible to Cod whose ministers they are- whatever the plenitude of their power, 
they are bound to exercise it with equity and justice ... it is clear that ‘absolute’ and regu¬ 
lated are terras not mutually exclusive.” This kind of internal limitation is now believed to 
be insufficient. But does majority rule alone suffice to limit government? This is one of the 
important problems of motlern democracy. 

Cf. also the remarkable article of Eric Voegehn, "Extended Strategy,” The Journal of Politics, 
May, 1940, pp. 195 ff, in which appears the statement "The democratic government which 
desires to keep the country substantially democratic is at a disadvantage because the western 
pattern of democracy has become formalized." 

5. This assertion is basic for Dostoievski’s critique of modern socialism which is especially 
developed in his novel, The Possessed. 
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PURPOSES OF POLITICAL EDUCATION 

The Political attitudes and ideas of our people are probably as important 
as any aspect of our social life. All phases of education should take this into 
account and provide training in the operation of our formal and informal 
political institutions. This training should be begun in the elementary 
school, where political attitudes, ideals, and patriotism can best be taught. 
It should be carried into the secondary schools, where the formal training 
may be expanded^ and students may be taught about political institutions 
in preparation for their participation in political affairs. Here too, training 
should be provided for many of the government services in both civilian and 
defense fields. Institutions of higher learning such as colleges and univer¬ 
sities can go farther than the secondary schools and can give instruction in 
comparative government, the finer aspects of statecraft, and the philosophy 
of politics, and can prepare students for the various government positions 
which require training in science and in social science. These institutions 
should definitely equip individuals for leadership in political life, whether it 
is in the community or in government service. We know we have gone beyond 
the stage in civilization where each citizen is trained and able to take any 
position in the government. We acknowledge that training and specialization 
are necessary for many positions.® 

Our democratic training in politics has not been considered important 
until very recently. The assumption has been that politics is a field which 
trains by actual experience and that the schools can do very little to train 
for political activity or leadership. Likewise, political theory has been 


cated citizenry, that in the enjoyment of life and liberty and in the pursuit of happiness our 
people deserve all the aid they can be given. This is why education , . . has come to us to be 
well-nigh a religion " 

2. R. E. Eckert and T, O. Marshall in When Youth Leave School, New York State Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education Studies (New York- McGraw-Hill, 
1938) state that young people do not appear to keep as adequately informed about public 
affairs as they should to be good citizens. 

3. Proceedings of the Conference on American Self-Government held at Indiana University 
May 13 and 14, 1940 (mimeographed). A reporter’s summary of Mr. S Howard Evan’s report 
follows: 

“He re-cmphasized President Dykstra’s observations that many things were being done but 
that much more needed to be done. He suggested that perhaps the greatest v^eakness in citizen¬ 
ship efforts generally was their failure to effect a mobilization of tlic tremendous educational 
and civic resources which existed and which might be brought to bear on the basic problems of 
public affairs. He said that in the nation as a whole there were: 

“A. Highly skilled and professionalized technicians capable of dealing with almost any specific 
problem of civic life; 

“B. An exisnng mechanism of formal classroom education through which thirty million 
youths and additional millions of adults can study the problems of citizenship; 

“C, Existing organizations such as men’s and women’s clubs, patriotic societies, fraternal orders, 
and the like through which a large percentage of the public is expressing an interest in civic 
affairs. 

“Mr. Evans said that if these resources could be focused properly on community, city, state, 
or national problems, an increasingly effective attack could be made upon them.’’ 
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abhorred because “practical” politicans and businessmen, not teachers, have 
been considered the only persons qualified to analyze political problems 
constructively.** 

INCREASING NEED FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 

This thesis is undergoing a change under the impact of conditions in the 
world today. The growing complexity of our socio-economic life has resulted 
in great expansion of governmental agencies and functions and has also 
raised serious questions as to whether or not the democratic system can cope 
with modern conditions, especially in times of crisis.® It has been recognized 
only very recently that the government requires intensive training for many 
governmental positions. It is being realized to a lesser extent that training 
is also necessary for intelligent political activity. A little thinking should 
convince anyone that the average mind, without special training, cannot 
cof-ie with the complexities of organized life and, therefore, that leaders 
must be educated and their advice followed as long as they are leading in 
the right direction. These leaders can help to preserve democracy only if 
they know what it is they are trying to preserve. They must be able to 
sense the realities of the day, to translate them into party or governmental 
policies, and to present the issues to the citizens of the nation in under¬ 
standable language.® It would seem, therefore, that the survival of democ¬ 
racy depends upon its ability to provide leaders. If there are no well-trained 
leaders, then the quality of leadership deteriorates and democracy suffers. 
It does not seem inappropriate to suggest that these past months have seen 
proof of this in at least some of the European countries whose conquest by 
the totalitarian states has been effected both from without and from within. 

Democracies appear to have been remiss in training enough of their 
citizens to hold office—at least enough to hold the most important govern¬ 
ment offices. They have also failed, in part, to train their citizens for party 
and informal political activity. Dr. J. C. Morrison, writing on “The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy,” quotes an article written from 
Czechoslovakia about a year before the Munich debacle: 

Democracy will never be imperiled by outside attacks. Democracy is always 
weakened from within. Only its own feebleness or complacency destroys it. . . . 

4. E. S. Griffith, The Impasse of Democracy (New York- Harrison-Hilton, 1939), p 380. 
The author traces current political ideologies to determine their trends He attempts to find, 
through a scheme of national planning, a mechanism which will help to solve current problems. 

5. Probably the basic studies in this field have been those of President Hoover’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends, summanzed in Chaps. 25-29 of Recent Social Trends in the 
United Slates (New York* McGraw-Hill, 1933). 

6. Robert Littell in “The Schools Teach Pracncal Politics," Readers Digest, XXXI (July, 

*937)* tells how public schools in Detroit, Des Moines, and Tulsa instruct students in 

CIVIC affairs and follow through to participation in election campaigns. 
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Democracy dies from lack of diciplines, unwillingness to compromise group pres¬ 
sure, corruption, ursurpation of public power because the public is greedy or 
indifferent. It dies unless it draws life from every citizen. Denouncing dictators 
gets nowhere. The job of those who believe in the democratic process is to be 
positive, not negative, to build it up, expose and correct its mistakes, keep it 
alive. 

Herein lies the crux of the problem confronting public Schools. 

Dr. Morrison also says, 

If democracy is to survive, if here in America we are to fulfill the visions of 
the founding fathers, then wc must develop through the oncoming generation 
the spirit and the techniques of democracy.'^ 

Need for Indoctrination. The time has come when it is necessary for our 
democracy to see that its citizens know much more about the theory and 
practice of democracy than they now know.^ It is necessary for us to do some 
ideological indoctrination. In this respect, at least, the totalitarian states have 
proved their superiority in education to the democratic countries. Our polit¬ 
ical education should aim to teach our citizens the strong points and the 
weak points of democratic government.® It is also necessary for them to 
know the essential facts about the other types of government prevalent in 
the world today, and the types which have existed at other times. Each of 
these governments has its advantages and disadvantages. These should be 
studied and recognized. It is better for our people to get this information in 
schools and under impartial teachers than from small groups who are seek¬ 
ing to convince citizens that some type of government is superior to that 
which we have chosen. Since freedom of speech is necessary in a democracy, 
these groups will always exist, and the best way to meet their attacks is to 
see that our schools furnish information about government which is less 

7. J. Cayce Mornson, “The Purposes of Education in American Democracy,” School and 
Society, L (Nov. 4, 1939), 578, quoted from The Purposes of Education in American Democ¬ 
racy (Washington: Educational Policies Commission, 1938), p. 109. 

8 John D. Lewis, “The Elements of Democracy,” The American Political Science Review, 
XXXIV (June, 1940), 467-80. 

9. The present crisis in world society has called forth large numbers of publications dealing 
with democracy. J. W, Hudson in Why Democracy? (New York- Appleton-Century, 1936), 
attempts a reconsideration of the basic concepts of this term and their significance in the light 
of present-day challenges, which he feels could be met satisfactorily under our present system 
of government. Similar questions have been scarchingly examined from another point of view 
by Max Ascoh and Arthur Feiler in Fascism for Whom? (New York. Norton, 1938); Max 
Ascoli and Fritz Lehmann (eds.). Political and Economic Democracy (New York: Norton, 
1937). Educators have not neglected the study of this basic issue. B. H. Dode, Democracy as a 
Way of Life (New York: Macmillan, 1937), re-examines the procedure of democracy and 
concludes that it can be perpetuated only through the consideration and active participation of 
the individual ciuzen. In a sense, the outstanding features of the outsunding conclusions in thu 
field are summarized from the educational point of view in the Educauonal Policies Commis¬ 
sion’s The Unique Function of Education tn American Democracy (Washington: National Edu¬ 
cation Association, 1937). 
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fraught with bias than that which the dissenters are usually able to give 
out.^® 


NEED FOR OBJECTIVE TEACHING 

With all of the freedom that exists in America, our schools have been 
handicapped very frequently by groups and individuals which have made 
it difficult for well-balanced teachers in our colleges and universities to study 
objectively happenings in countries like Russia, Germany, Italy, and Japan.“ 
The inclusion of courses in the ideologies and governments of these coun¬ 
tries, or even the fact that such subjects have been discussed in classes, has 
often resulted in embarrassment to teachers and in public reprimand of both 
teachers and institutions.^^ This difficulty which has been encountered by 
colleges and universities has put even more restriction upon courses of study 
and upon teaching in high schools. This condition should be remedied. The 
truth should not be feared. 

The ab(3ve statement does not imply, however, that teachers should be 
entirely unrestrained. Instruction in politics and government should be im¬ 
partial and should not be used to indoctrinate the students with the principles 
of any type of government but our own. A teacher who would do so would 
be departing from his function as a teacher, particularly in our public 
institutions. 


WIDER ASPECTS OF CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 

It has been an accepted concept in our country that education, such as is 
given in our elementary and high schools particularly, develops political 
ability and responsibility. We know that this is not true. Many people who 
have not attended school, or who have attended very little, and many people 
who are almost illiterate have shown great political capabilities. Nevertheless, 
we all recognize that our public-school system, aided by institutions sup¬ 
ported by non-public funds, has raised the standard of citizenship in this 
country and thus made a great contribution to our nation which has helped 
our democracy to grow and to improve. 

10. Thomas H. Briggs, “The Enemy Within,” School and Society, Jan. 27, 1940, LI, loi, 
103: “How can democracy defend itself against the subtle war that is being waged against it 
unless its people know what it is and what it implies? .... An even greater threat to 
democracy than the groups within our society who believe in a hostile ideology is the larger 
group who do not know what democracy is.” 

11. H, E Wilson in a study of civic education in New York State secondary schools, Education 
for Citizenship (New York- McGraw-Hill, 1938), expresses the belief that present teaching is 
too rounnized and too little adapted to differences in pupils and communities. 

12. R. S. Lynd and Helen Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
*937). w * study of the extent to which conservative influences in “Middletown” control and 
shape the policies of the schools. 
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In order to improve our education we should not thin it out or let it 
trend too far toward the abstract and the cultural; we should not let it 
follow too far the present trend toward more and more vocational and 
professional training. We should educate for participation in our demo¬ 
cratic political institutions, and give a more important place in our educa¬ 
tional institutions to this training than it now occupies. 

When our elementary schools were instituted it was thought that knowl¬ 
edge of “the three R’s” would equip the people of this country to operate our 
democratic institutions. This has proved to be more true than we sometimes 
realize. Even so, we now know that reading is a much more complicated 
proposition than it was a few decades ago. With all of the newspapers, 
magazines, books, and formal and informal propaganda publications which 
arc presented to the public each day, one must be a more judicious reader 
in order to get at the truth than he had to be when the Bible and a small 
library and a very occasional newspaper were all the reading matter avail¬ 
able to most people. In like manner, a knowledge of how to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide, and to do simple bookkeeping, while still necessary, 
does not equip the people of America to understand the deluge of charts 
and statistics which we are all expected to understand in order to judge 
correctly what is happening in our every-day lives and in our various forms 
of government from local to national. It is possible for the teacher of 
mathematics to do much more in the way of training for political activity 
and understanding in the high school than he is already doing. 

POLITICAL EDUCATION AND DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 

One can hardly be aware of the situation in the world today without 
realizing that the primary freedoms that we cherish are fast being lost to 
millions of people who have always enjoyed them. These freedoms which 
are the foundations of all democratic institutions and particularly of our 
own are freedom of the individual, freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom of assembly, and freedom of worship according to the dictates of 
one’s own conscience. The schools of this country at all levels should teach 
more about these foundations of democratic institutions.^® History shows 
that if they are lost, that mankind finds the process of getting them back a 
very slow one. 

In a democracy the individual counts for much more than he does in a 
monarchy or in a totalitarian state. Therefore he must be better informed, 

13. Hans Elizas, “Libcralistic Education as the Cause of Fascism,” School and Society, 
U (Jan., 1940), 592-8. 
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better educated, and more able politically in order to make democratic 
institutions function better than, or even as well as, those of governments 
which are directed by an individual or by a small group. It may appear that 
monarchies and totalitarian governments are for the time being more effi¬ 
cient than democracies, but we in this country are of the firm conviction 
that with the passage of time, democracy is the more effective form of gov¬ 
ernment both for the individual and for the group# 

This fact, it seems, American democracy has failed to appreciate. We have 
not been sufficiently aware of the present trend in the world.^^ We have 
continued to operate our democracy carelessly and very frequently to the 
advantage of other nations rather than to our own. Too frequently the 
spoils system and the rights of a particular group have dominated and, to 
a certain extent, the general welfare has been overlooked. The great devel¬ 
opment of this country, our rapid growth, and our rich natural resources, 
have permitted us to make many mistakes and to disregard the fact that a 
democracy cannot survive without leaders.''* Citizens need to participate in, 
to work to preserve, and, if necessary, to defend their democratic institu¬ 
tions. Other countries less fortunate than we have paid a very serious price 
for mistakes which have so far cost us little. We may not always be so 
fortunate. Proper education can help us to avoid mistakes. 

The success of the totalitarian states, with all that it means in govern¬ 
mental organization and with the changing of economic policies, presents 
a challenge to all democracies and especially to ours. We must perfect our 
government and improve our institutions and be more capable individually; 
otherwise it is doubtful whether or not our institutions can meet the chal¬ 
lenge, and we may lose much that was gained by our forefathers and which 
has slowly been built into American democracy. Improvement in human¬ 
kind is slow, but democratic institutions are based upon the assumption that 
an individual is capable of acting not only in his own interest but in the 
interest of the group. It is recognized that acting in the interest of the group 
calls for self-denial, for great forbearance and understanding. The desire 
and the ability to do it can come only through education and from a patri¬ 
otism that has many of the characteristics of religious zeal.'® 

14. K. C Lecbrjck, Re-educating Citizens in World Affairs, chap. 34, in F. J. Brown, 
Charles Hodges, and J S Roucck, Contemporary World Politics (New York: Wiley, 1940), 
?. 780. 

15 Ordway Tcad, Neu/ Adventures in Democracy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939). Mr. 
Tead discusses the ways and means of making democracy more effective He is largely con¬ 
cerned with the improvement of personnel, the aim of which is to provide the leadership so 
esscnt1.1l to democracy. 

16. Wilrcd Parsons, Which Way Democracy (New York: Macmillan, 1939), p. 295. To 
Father Parsons the ultimate problem of the state b a religious one. 
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NEED FOR REORIENTATION OF THINKING 

These past months have ended many illusions.^^ We need leadership and 
information about many things such as isolation, the Monroe Doctrine, dic¬ 
tatorship, the new economies, and totalitarian ideology. We need to know 
much more about internationalism and international law and its practice 
than we now know. The schools are equipped to undertake this training 
if we are willing to take the pains to alter our courses of study and to re¬ 
apportion time and to re-orient the objectives of education in order to reach 
this goal.'® Something will have to be dropped from the curriculum. 
Methods of teaching history will have to be changed. There will have to be 
additions and subtractions in almost every course in the curriculum. These 
changes will be slow unless there is informed leadership that makes them 
possible and unless public and private insistence is strong enough to put 
them through. 

If we are courageous, and not too slow, our training in politics can ac¬ 
complish Its goal of preserving and improving our democracy.'® In order 
to do this it is necessary not only to teach students about democratic institu¬ 
tions and ideals and objectives, but also to teach them about the functioning 
of democratic institutions; to call attention to their weaknesses with the 
hope that these may be improved. Wc cannot wrap the cloak of righteous¬ 
ness about ourselves and hope that it will turn away all evil. We must be 
realists and recognize the world as it is today and be ready to meet the 
challenge without sacrificing our democratic institutions. Unless we can 
solve our industrial problems, eliminate so far as is humanly possible the 
problems of relief and unemployment, and give men the opportunity to 
work, democracy probably cannot exist here or elsewhere. These problems 
need to be studied in our colleges in courses in economics, sociology, and 
political science. We need informed leadership. We have paid too much 
attention to theory and not enough to practice. 

M. Jean Giraudoux, speaking before the American Club of Paris on Feb¬ 
ruary 22, 1940, after discussing the objectives of France spoke as follows: 

Such is our aim: a peace that will make an end of fallow land in France, will 
place our deserted countryside at the free disposal of our ex-soldier peasants, and 
will modernize our farmhouses; a peace that will withdraw from the worker 

17. E, H. Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis (New York* Macmillan, 1940) is a brilliant 
analysis of the inability of the dominant democracies to think realistically about international 
problems and points out how many of the postwar peace policies were based on pure illusions. 

18. G S Counts, The School Can Teach Democracy (New York: Renal [Day], 1939), p. 32. 

19 Charles E Mcrriam, The Mailing of Citizens (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1931), 

ought to be studied as an excellent introduction to the basic sociological elements in the civic 
training for nationalism in England, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary. 
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none of the privileges he has won, that will protect him against the machine and, 
by providing him with modern dwellings and the means of living on an ampler 
scale, will give him elbow-room and breathing-space, a goodly share in the na¬ 
tional estate. Our aim is to restore confidence to those who nowadays are inwardly 
resigning themselves to the abandonment of any, even the least, of the virtues of 
our race. To restore to our technicians every facility for invention and its prac¬ 
tical application, to the greatest possible extent; to our school-teachers and pro¬ 
fessors the dignity of their all-essential calling; to our craftsmen the joys of 
craftsmanship and to our architects the utmost possibilities of architecture; to 
businessmen the zest and scope for large-scale ventures; to bankers boldness and 
the forward-looking mind—in a word, to restore to the creative spirit the control 
of one of the finest fields for its activity the world has known, and to maintain 
the standard of our workmanship and produce at its splendid best.^® 

These words seem strange at the present time with France under the 
control of another government, but nevertheless they give the object of that 
democracy and our object should not be far different from it. 

A friend of many years’ standing in a recent letter to the present author 
pointed out that whatever the past, the future is going to be different, and 
that we have to prepare to meet it. He wrote, 

Next week I have to deliver a commencement address. I am using for my topic: 

“Here’s no meaning but of morning 
Naught of night but stars remaining.” 

—C. Day Lewis 

It seems to me that if we try to find meaning in current events in terms of 
what we have hitherto known or believed we are going to find ourselves in utter 
confusion. We must realize that we arc starting the morning of a different 
kind of day from what we have been used to, and if the events of the hour have 
any meaning at all, it is in terms of themselves. If we think in terms of this new 
chill, very strange morning, we may find new truth to which we can adjust 
ourselves.^^ 

This is the problem that we must solve in our democracy through education 
and through correct political practice. Democracies can and must survive. 
We, in America, are dedicated to the task of making them survive. The 
lesson of history is that leaders pass but that peoples survive. No totalitarian 
leader has yet been able to dam up the stream of history completely. The 
democratic governments can survive and perfect themselves as their citizens 
are better able to understand and to operate democratic institutions. We in 
America have put our faith in Education and in Democracy. 
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PURPOSES OF POLITICAL EDUCATION 

The Political attitudes and ideas of our people are probably as important 
as any aspect of our social life. All phases of education should take this into 
account and provide training in the operation of our formal and informal 
political institutions. This training should be begun in the elementary 
school, where political attitudes, ideals, and patriotism can best be taught. 
It should be carried into the secondary schools, where the formal training 
may be expanded^ and students may be taught about political institutions 
in preparation for their participation in political affairs. Here too, training 
should be provided for many of the government services in both civilian and 
defense fields. Institutions of higher learning such as colleges and univer¬ 
sities can go farther than the secondary schools and can give instruction in 
comparative government, the finer aspects of statecraft, and the philosophy 
of politics, and can prepare students for the various government positions 
which require training in science and in social science. These institutions 
should definitely equip individuals for leadership in political life, whether it 
IS in the community or in government service. We know we have gone beyond 
the stage in civilization where each citizen is trained and able to take any 
position in the government. We acknowledge that training and specialization 
are necessary for many positions.® 

Our democratic training in politics has not been considered important 
until very recently. The assumption has been that politics is a field which 
trains by actual experience and that the schools can do very little to train 
for political activity or leadership. Likewise, political theory has been 


cated citizenry, that in the enjoyment of life and liberty and in the pursuit of happiness our 
people deserve all the aid they can be given. This is why education . . has come to us to be 
well-nigh a religion ” 

2. R E. Eckert and T O. Marshall in When Youth Leave School, New York State Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education Studies (New York* McGraw-Hill, 
1938) state that young people do not appear to keep as adequately informed about public 
affairs as they should to be good citizens. 

3. Proceedings of the Conference on American Self-Government held at Indiana University 
May 13 and 14, 1940 (mimeographed). A reporter’s summary of Mr. S Howard Evan’s report 
follows: 

“He re-emphasized President Dykstra’s observations that many things were being done but 
that much more needed to be done. He suggested that perhaps the greatest weakness in citizen¬ 
ship efforts generally was their failure to effect a mobilization of the tremendous educational 
and civic resources which existed and which might be brought to bear on the basic problems of 
public affairs. He said that in the nation as a whole there were: 

“A. Highly skilled and professionalized technicians capable of dealing with almost any specific 
problem of civic life; 

“B. An existing mechanism of formal classroom education through which thirty million 
youths and additional millions of adults can study the problems of citizenship; 

“C Existing organizations such as men’s and women’s clubs, patriotic societies, fraternal orders, 
and the like through which a large percentage of the public is expressing an interest in civic 
affairs. 

“Mr. Evans said that if these resources could be focused properly on community, city, state, 
or national problems, an mcreasingly effective attack could be made upon them.” 
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abhorred because “practical” politicans and businessmen, not teachers, have 
been considered the only persons qualified to analyze political problems 
construct! vely.** 

INCREASING NEED FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 

This thesis is undergoing a change under the impact of conditions in the 
world today. The growing complexity of our socio-economic life has resulted 
in great expansion of governmental agencies and functions and has also 
raised serious questions as to whether or not the democratic system can cope 
with modern conditions, especially in times of crisis.^ It has been recognized 
only very recently that the government requires intensive training for many 
governmental positions. It is being realized to a lesser extent that training 
is also necessary for intelligent political activity. A little thinking should 
convince anyone that the average mind, without special training, cannot 
cope with the complexities of organized life and, therefore, that leaders 
must be educated and their advice followed as long as they are leading in 
the right direction. These leaders can help to preserve democracy only if 
they know what it is they are trying to preserve. They must be able to 
sense the realities of the day, to translate them into party or governmental 
policies, and to present the issues to the citizens of the nation in under¬ 
standable language.® It would seem, therefore, that the survival of democ¬ 
racy depends upon its ability to provide leaders. If there are no well-trained 
leaders, then the quality of leadership deteriorates and democracy suffers. 
It does not seem inappropriate to suggest that these past months have seen 
proof of this in at least some of the European countries whose conquest by 
the totalitarian states has been effected both from without and from within. 

Democracies appear to have been remiss in training enough of their 
citizens to hold office—at least enough to hold the most important govern¬ 
ment offices. They have also failed, in part, to train their citizens for party 
and informal political activity. Dr. J. C. Morrison, writing on “The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy,” quotes an article written from 
Czechoslovakia about a year before the Munich debacle: 

Democracy will never be imj^eriled by outside attacks. Democracy is always 
weakened from within. Only its own feebleness or complacency destroys it. . . . 

4. F S Griffith, The Impasse of Democracy (New York* Harrison-Hilton, 1939), p. 380. 
The author traces current politic.il ideologies to determine their trends He attempts to find, 
through a scheme of national pKinning, a mechanism which will help to solve current problems. 

5 Probably the basic studies in this field have been those of President Hoover’s Research 
Committee on Social I'rcnds, summarized in Chaps. 25-29 of Recent Soaal Trends tn the 
Untied States (New York- McGraw-Hill, 1933). 

6 Robert Litull in “The Schools Teach Practical Politics,” Readers Digest, XXXI (July, 
*937)* 7 ‘)- 6 , tells how public schools in Detroit, Des Moines, and Tulsa instruct students in 
CIVIC affairs and follow through to participation in election campaigns. 
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Democracy dies from lack of diciplihes, unwillingness to compromise group pres¬ 
sure, corruption, ursurpation of public power because the public is greedy or 
indifferent. It dies unless it draws life from every citizen. Denouncing dictators 
gets nowhere. The job of those who believe in the democratic process is to be 
positive, not negative, to build it up, expose and correct its mistakes, keep it 
alive. 

Herein lies the crux of the problem confronting public Schools. 

Dr. Morrison also says, 

If democracy is to survive, if here in America we are to fulfill the visions of 
the founding fathers, then we must develop through the oncoming generation 
the spirit and the techniques of democracy.^ 

Need for Indoctrination. The time has come when it is necessary for our 
democracy to see that its citizens know much more about the theory and 
practice of democracy than they now know.® It is necessary for us to do some 
ideological indoctrination. In this respect, at least, the totalitarian states have 
proved their superiority in education to the democratic countries. Our polit¬ 
ical education should aim to teach our citizens the strong points and the 
weak points of democratic government.® It is also necessary for them to 
know the essential facts about the other types of government prevalent in 
the world today, and the types which have existed at other times. Each of 
these governments has its advantages and disadvantages. These should be 
studied and recognized. It is better for our people to get this information in 
schools and under impartial teachers than from small groups who are seek¬ 
ing to convince citizens that some type of government is superior to that 
which we have chosen. Since freedom of speech is necessary in a democracy, 
these groups will always exist, and the best way to meet their attacks is to 
see that our schools furnish information about government which is less 

7 J. Cayce Morrison, “The Purposes of Education in American Democracy,” School and 
Society, L (Nov. 4, 1939), 578, quoted from The Purposes of Education in American Democ¬ 
racy (Washington: Educational Policies Commission, 1938), p. 109. 

8, John D. Lewis, “The Elements of Democracy,” The American Political Science Review, 
XXXIV (June, 1940), 467-80. 

9. The present crisis in world society has called forth large numbers of publications dealing 
with democracy. J. W. Hudson in Why Democtacy? (New York- Appleton-Ccntury, 1936), 
attempts a reconsideration of the basic concepts of this term and their significance in the light 
of present-day challenges, which he feels could be met satisfactorily under our present system 
of government. Similar questions have been scarchingly examined from anotlicr point of view 
by Max Ascoli and Arthur Fciler in Fascism for Whom? (New York: Norton, 1938); Max 
Ascoli and Fritz Lehmann (eds ), Political and Economic Democracy (New York: Norton, 
1937). Educators have not neglected the study of this basic issue. B. H. Dodc, Democracy as a 
Way of Life (New York: Macmillan, 1937), re-examines the procedure of democracy and 
concludes that it can be perpetuated only through the consideration and active participation of 
the individual ciuzen. In a sense, the outstanding features of the outstanding conclusions in this 
field arc summarized from the educational point of view in the Educational Policies Commis¬ 
sion’s The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy (Washington: National Edu¬ 
cation Association, 1937). 
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fraught with bias than that which the dissenters are usually able to give 
out.'" 


NEED FOR OBIECTIVE TEACHING 

With all of the freedom that exists in America, our schools have been 
handicapped very frequently by groups and individuals which have made 
It difficult for well-balanced teachers in our colleges and universities to study 
objectively happenings in countries like Russia, Germany, Italy, and Japan.^' 
The inclusion of courses in the ideologies and governments of these coun¬ 
tries, or even the fact that such subjects have been discussed in classes, has 
often resulted in embarrassment to teachers and in public reprimand of both 
teachers and institutions.^^ This difficulty which has been encountered by 
colleges and universities has put even more restriction upon courses of study 
and upon teaching in high schools. This condition should be remedied. The 
truth should not be feared. 

The above statement does not imply, however, that teachers should be 
entirely unrestrained. Instruction in politics and government should be im¬ 
partial and should not be used to indoctrinate the students with the principles 
of any type of government but our own. A teacher who would do so would 
be departing from his function as a teacher, particularly in our public 
institutions. 


WIDER ASPECTS OF CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 

It has been an accepted concept in our country that education, such as is 
given in our elementary and high schools particularly, develops political 
ability and responsibility. We know that this is not true. Many people who 
have not attended school, or who have attended very little, and many people 
who arc almost illiterate have shown great political capabilities. Nevertheless, 
we all recognize that our public-school system, aided by institutions sup¬ 
ported by non-public funds, has raised the standard of citizenship in this 
country and thus made a great contribution to our nation which has helped 
our democracy to grow and to improve. 

10. Thomas H Bri^jgs, “The Enemy Within,” School and Soacty, Jan. 27, 1940, LI, loi, 
103- “How can democracy defend itself against the subtle war that is being waged against it 
unless Its people know what it is and what it implies? .... An even greater threat to 
democracy than the groups within our society who believe in a hostile ideology is the larger 
group who do not know what democracy is.” 

II HE. WiKon in a stud\ of civic education in New York State secondary schools, Education 
for Citizenship (New York McGraw-Hill, 1938), expresses the belief that present teaching is 
too routinized and too little adapted to differences in pupils and communities. 

12. R. S. Lynd and Helen Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1937)* >s a study of the extent to which conservative influences in “Middletown” control and 
shape the policies of the schools. 
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In order to improve our education we should not thin it out or let it 
trend too far toward the abstract and the cultural; we should not let it 
follow too far the present trend toward more and more vocational and 
professional training. We should educate for participation in our demo¬ 
cratic political institutions, and give a more important place in our educa¬ 
tional institutions to this training than it now occupies. 

When our elementary schools were instituted it was thought that knowl¬ 
edge of “the three R’s” would equip the people of this country to operate our 
democratic institutions. This has proved to be more true than we sometimes 
realize. Even so, we now know that reading is a much more complicated 
proposition than it was a few decades ago. With all of the newspapers, 
magazines, books, and formal and informal propaganda publications which 
are presented to the public each day, one must be a more judicious reader 
in order to get at the truth than he had to be when the Bible and a small 
library and a very occasional newspaper were all the reading matter avail¬ 
able to most people. In like manner, a knowledge of how to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide, and to do simple bookkeeping, while still necessary, 
does not equip the people of America to understand the deluge of charts 
and statistics which we are all expected to understand in order to judge 
correctly what is happening in our every-day lives and in our various forms 
of government from local to national. It is possible for the teacher of 
mathematics to do much more in the way of training for political activity 
and understanding in the high school than he is already doing. 

POLITICAL EDUCATION AND DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 

One can hardly be aware of the situation in the world today without 
realizing that the primary freedoms that we cherish are fast being lost to 
millions of people who have always enjoyed them. These freedoms which 
are the foundations of all democratic institutions and particularly of our 
own are freedom of the individual, freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom of assembly, and freedom of worship according to the dictates of 
one’s own conscience. The schools of this country at all levels should teach 
more about these foundations of democratic institutions.^® History shows 
that if they arc lost, that mankind finds the process of getting them back a 
very slow one. 

In a democracy the individual counts for much more than he docs in a 
monarchy or in a totalitarian state. Therefore he must be better informed, 

13. Hans Elizas, “Libcralistic Education as the Cause of Fascism,” School and Society, 
U (Jan., 1940), 592-8. 
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better educated, and more able politically in order to make democratic 
institutions function better than, or even as well as, those of governments 
which are directed by an individual or by a small group. It may appear that 
monarchies and totalitarian governments are for the time being more effi¬ 
cient than democracies, but we in this country are of the firm conviction 
that with the passage of time, democracy is the more effective form of gov¬ 
ernment both for the individual and for the group* 

This fact, it seems, American democracy has failed to appreciate. We have 
not been sufficiently aware of the present trend in the world.'^ We have 
continued to operate our democracy carelessly and very frequently to the 
advantage of other nations rather than to our own. Too frequently the 
spoils system and the rights of a particular group have dominated and, to 
a certain extent, the general welfare has been overlooked. The great devel¬ 
opment of this country, our rapid growth, and our rich natural resources, 
have permitted us to make many mistakes and to disregard the fact that a 
democracy cannot survive without leaders.^'' Citizens need to participate in, 
to work to preserve, and, if necessary, to defend their democratic institu¬ 
tions. Other countries less fortunate than we have paid a very serious price 
for mistakes which have so far cost us little. We may not always be so 
fortunate. Proper education can help us to avoid mistakes. 

The success of the totalitarian states, with all that it means in govern¬ 
mental organization and with the changing of economic policies, presents 
a challenge to all democracies and especially to ours. We must perfect our 
government and improve our institutions and be more capable individually; 
otherwise it is doubtful whether or not our institutions can meet the chal¬ 
lenge, and we may lose much that was gained by our forefathers and which 
has slowly been built into American democracy. Improvement in human¬ 
kind is slow, but democratic institutions are based upon the assumption that 
an individual is capable of acting not only in his own interest but in the 
interest of the group. It is recognized that acting in the interest of the group 
calls for self-denial, for great forbearance and understanding. The desire 
and the ability to do it can come only through education and from a patri¬ 
otism that has many of the characteristics of religious zeal.^® 

14. K C Lecbrick, Re-educattng Citizens in World Affairs, chap. 34, in F. J. Brown, 
Charles Hotlges, and J S Roucck, Contemporary World Politics (New York: Wiley, 1940), 
p 780. 

15 Ordway Tead, New Adventures tn Democracy (New York* McGraw-Hill, 1939). Mr. 
Tead discusses the ways and means of making democracy more effective He is largely con¬ 
cerned with die improvement of personnel, the aim of which is to provide the leadership so 
essential to democracy. 

16. Wilred Parsons, Which Way Democracy (New York: Macmillan, 1939), p. 295. To 
Father Parsons the ultimate problem of the state is a religious one. 
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NEED FOR REORIENTATION OF THINKING 

These past months have ended many illusions.^^ We need leadership and 
information about many things such as isolation, the Monroe Doctrine, dic¬ 
tatorship, the new economies, and totalitarian ideology. We need to know 
much more about internationalism and international law and its practice 
than we now know. The schools are equipped to undertake this training 
if we are willing to take the pains to alter our courses of study and to re¬ 
apportion time and to re-orient the objectives of education in order to reach 
this goal.^® Something will have to be dropped from the curriculum. 
Methods of teaching history will have to be changed. There will have to be 
additions and subtractions in almost every course in the curriculum. These 
changes will be slow unless there is informed leadership that makes them 
possible and unless public and private insistence is strong enough to put 
them through. 

If we are courageous, and not too slow, our training in politics can ac¬ 
complish its goal of preserving and improving our democracy.^® In order 
to do this it is necessary not only to teach students about democratic institu¬ 
tions and ideals and objectives, but also to teach them about the functioning 
of democratic institutions; to call attention to their weaknesses with the 
hope that these may be improved. We cannot wrap the cloak of righteous¬ 
ness about ourselves and hope that it will turn away all evil. We must be 
realists and recognize the world as it is today and be ready to meet the 
challenge without sacrificing our democratic institutions. Unless we can 
solve our industrial problems, eliminate so far as is humanly possible the 
problems of relief and unemployment, and give men the opportunity to 
work, democracy probably cannot exist here or elsewhere. These problems 
need to be studied in our colleges in courses in economics, sociology, and 
political science. We need informed leadership. We have paid too much 
attention to theory and not enough to practice. 

M. Jean Giraudoux, speaking before the American Club of Paris on Feb¬ 
ruary 22, 1940, after discussing the objectives of France spoke as follows: 

Such is our aim: a peace that will make an end of fallow land in France, will 
place our deserted countryside at the free disposal of our ex-soldier peasants, and 
will modernize our farmhouses; a peace that will withdraw from the worker 

17. E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis (New York Macmillan, 1940) is a brilliant 
analysis of the inability of the dominant democracies to think realistically about international 
problems and points out how many of the postwar peace policies were based on pure illusions. 

18. G. S. Counts, The School Can Teach Democracy (New York* Renal [Day], 1939), p. 32. 

19. Charles E. Mcrnam, The Making of Citizens (Chicago. Chicago University Press, 1931), 
ought to be studied as an excellent introduction to the b.Tsic sociological elements in the civic 
training for nationalism in England, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary. 
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none of the privileges he has won, that will protect him against the machine and, 
by providing him with modern dwellings and the means of living on an ampler 
scale, will give him elbow-room and breathing-space, a goodly share in the na¬ 
tional estate. Our aim is to restore confidence to those who nowadays are inwardly 
resigning themselves to the abandonment of any, even the least, of the virtues of 
our race. To restore to our technicians every facility for invention and its prac¬ 
tical application, to the greatest possible extent; to our school-teachers and pro¬ 
fessors the dignity of their all-essential calling; to our craftsmen the joys of 
craftsmanship and to our architects the utmost possibilities of architecture; to 
businessmen the zest and scope for large-scale ventures; to bankers boldness and 
the forward-looking mind—in a word, to restore to the creative spirit the control 
of one of the finest fields for its activity the world has known, and to maintain 
the standard of our workmanship and produce at its splendid best.^® 

These words seem strange at the present time with France under the 
control of another government, but nevertheless they give the object of that 
democracy and our object should not be far different from it. 

A friend of many years’ standing in a recent letter to the present author 
pointed out that whatever the past, the future is going to be different, and 
that we have to prepare to meet it. He wrote, 

Next week I have to deliver a commencement address. I am using for my topic: 

“Here’s no meaning but of morning 
Naught of night but stars remaining.” 

—C. Day Lewis 

It seems to me that if we try to find meaning in current events in terms of 
what we have hitherto known or believed we are going to find ourselves in utter 
confusion. Wc must realize that we arc starting the morning of a different 
kind of day from what we have been used to, and if the events of the hour have 
any meaning at all, it is in terms of themselves. If we think in terms of this new 
chill, very strange morning, wc may find new truth to which wc can adjust 
ourselves.^' 

This is the problem that we must solve in our democracy through education 
and through correct political practice. Democracies can and must survive. 
We, in America, are dedicated to the task of making them survive. The 
lesson of history is that leaders pass but that peoples survive. No totalitarian 
leader has yet been able to dam up the stream of history completely. The 
democratic governments can survive and perfect themselves as their citizens 
are better able to understand and to operate democratic institutions. We in 
America have put our faith in Education and in Democracy. 
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FROM a long tentative list, the coauthors have chosen and defined the 
terms which they believe should be included in this glossary. Some authors 
feel that certain terms contained in the text cannot be explained adequately 
in a few words; others feel that in many instances instructors should ex¬ 
plain unusual words and phrases; all agree that students should consult 
unabridged dictionaries and other reference works as often as possible. Since 
it has been necessary to limit the number of terms and the length of defini¬ 
tions, the aim has been to make the list represent, as nearly as possible, an 
authors’ consensus. 


AAA—the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, an agency of the 
Department of Agriculture which is 
responsible for th^ administration of 
legislation designed to raise farm 
income more nearly to the level of 
non-farm income, to conserve soil 
resources, and in general to protect 
the interests of producers and con¬ 
sumers of farm products. 
adunata (Italian)—“popular assembly” 
or “gathering.” The term designates 
the mobilization of the entire 
civilian population in Italy by the 
Fascist regime, in order to compel 
the masses to listen to announce¬ 
ments of the government, speeches 
of the Duce, and the like. 
ancien rSgime —the former political 
and social system as distinguished 
from the modern; the political and 
social system existing in France be¬ 
fore the Revolution of 1789. 
autels de la patrie (French)—“altars 
of thd fatherland”; places of wor¬ 


ship within the frame of the offi¬ 
cially secularized religion under the 
Jacobin control of the French people 
during the French Revolution. 

Avanguardia, Avanguardisti (Italian)— 
“Advance Guard”; a Fascist youth 
organization in which boys from 
fourteen to eighteen years old arc 
enrolled for military and civic train¬ 
ing. 

Baltlla (Italian)—a Fascist youth or¬ 
ganization, similar to the Avan¬ 
guardia, for boys from eight to four¬ 
teen years old. The name is derived 
from the nickname of a juvenile 
Genoese hero. 

Blitzhjieg (German)—“lightning war”; 
the doctrine of destroying the op¬ 
ponent by one or two annihilating 
blows. 

BODY POLITIC —a group organized for 
government, now usually specifically 
a state; also, an organized society, 
as in a church. 
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CANON LAW —that considerable body of 
the total law which, in medieval 
times, was under the jurisdiction of 
the Church; specifically, a Canon is 
a law, or rule of doctrine or disci¬ 
pline, enacted by a council and con¬ 
firmed by the pope or the sover¬ 
eign. 

Carbonari (Italian)—the most famous 
of Italian secret societies, which 
originated in Naples after 1815 and 
spread rapidly over Italy and other 
European States. The movement first 
aimed at the overthrow of the ex¬ 
isting reactionary government and 
gradually embraced the idea of 
unity for all Italy. The Carbonari, 
inspired by Christian and humani¬ 
tarian ideas, were organized along 
republican lines and borrowed from 
Masonic rituals. In their later devel¬ 
opment they were given to violence 
and other acts which endangered the 
authority of the state. 

CAREER—a term used in diplomatic 
parlance to differentiate those diplo¬ 
mats appointed without respect to 
professional diplomatic training from 
those especially prepared for offices 
in the diplomatic and consular 
branches of the Foreign Service of 
the United States. (The phrase “a 
consul o] career” is in common use.) 
In Chapter 19 the term is used in 
connection with the United States 
Civil Service. 

caveat emptor (Latin)—“Let the pur¬ 
chaser beware”; a maxim implying 
a rule of English and American law 
that the purchaser buys at his own 
risk, except as to express warranties 
or those implied by law. 

CHAUVINISM—in a strict sense, exag¬ 
gerated nationalism; in a broader 
sense, exaggerated devotion to any 
cause. The term sprang from the 


name of N. Chauvin, an over-fervent 
adherent of Napoleon I. 

Che\a (Russian)—the name (formed 
from the initial letters of the Russian 
words for “extraordinary commis¬ 
sion”) for the Russian secret and 
political police from 1917 to 1922. 
See Ogpu. 

CIO (C.I.O.)—the Congress (formerly 
Committee) of Industrial Organiza¬ 
tion; a labor organization which 
came into being as the result of the 
impetus of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of 1933. It represents a 
shift in emphasis from craft union¬ 
ism (represented by the American 
Federation of Labor) to industrial 
unionism. 

COMMUNE —the smallest administrative 
district in France, locally self-gov¬ 
erned by a mayor and a municipal 
council; a similar district elsewhere; 
also, the inhabitants, or the govern¬ 
ment, of such a district. 

Communist Manifesto— a concise state¬ 
ment of scientific socialism, issued 
in 1848 by Karl Marx and Frederich 
Fngcls and based on Marx’s thesis 
that the history of society up until 
that time was fundamentally a his¬ 
tory of the struggles between differ¬ 
ent classes of society. It has often 
been called the “Workers’ Declara¬ 
tion of Independ^ce.” 

community (Hitler Youth, Balilla, 
Communist Youth, SA)—see Ge- 
meinschajt, 

constitutional consensus— the general 
agreement among the citizens of a 
given state to observe certain con¬ 
stitutional practices. 

cosmion —a world in miniature. 

Court of Cass \tion— the highest court 
of appeal in France, constituted by 
the Council of State; henc^, a court 
of similar nature in other countries. 
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CULTURE AREAS —a sociological term de¬ 
noting a region within which are to 
be found practices, beliefs, and forms 
of social organization which arc 
sufficiently distinctive to mark it off 
from other culture regions. 

Decabrists —Russian organization after 
1815, at first of humanitarian and 
educational character, with its mem¬ 
bers mostly from the upper classes, 
some frotn the army; later it became 
more revolutionary and directed its 
activity against Tsarist despotism; 
cruelly suppressed by Tsar Nicholas 
I in 1825—following the first un¬ 
successful effort to modify absolutism 
by revolutionary pressure. 

DEPARTMENT, French —onc of the ninety 
divisions (including Belfort) made 
for purposes of French local self- 
government and as a basis of repre¬ 
sentation in the national legislature, 
called the General Council. Sec 
prefect. 

Deutschland uber alles (German)— 
“Germany over all”; a German 
hymn, with words by Hoffmann 
von Fallersleben, adapted to a melody 
by Haydn. Generally considered to 
be Hitler’s “motto.” 

DISCIPLINE —a branch of knowledge, as 
the term is used (most frequently) 
in this book. 

elan (French)—^ardor; eagerness for 
action. 

elite (French, adopted into English)— 
in its usual sense, a select group or 
a select few; as used in this book, 
the term applies to the party mem¬ 
bers in the single-party authoritarian 
state who alone have shown their 
ability and fidelity in the cause of 
Communism, Fascism, or National 
Socialism. 


en banc (French)—a law term, mean¬ 
ing in full court; used when all 
judges of a given court sit as a group 
instead of separately. 

EQUILIBRIUM —a Condition in which op¬ 
posing (economic) forces are bal¬ 
anced. 

ersatz (German)—“substitute”; the 
term used to describe artificial sub¬ 
stitutes for foodstuffs and raw mate¬ 
rials lacking in Germany. The word 
took on a derogatory connotation 
during the first World War. 

EX cathedra (Latin)—“from the throne 
or chair”; ordinarily used to mean 
speaking by virtue of authority. 

expertise (French)—expert opinion; 
or, reference of a subject to, or its 
consideration by, experts. 

I'Ederalism —a system of division of 
power between central and subor¬ 
dinate units of government; in a 
broader sociological sense, a division 
of activity between the central office 
and member units of any organiza¬ 
tion. 

Fuhrer-staat (German)—“Leader” 

—title assumed by Hitler. Staat is 
German for “state.” 

functionalistic approach —a new ap¬ 
proach in social science, and eco¬ 
nomics, in which are examined the 
actual operation of institutions (and 
not their forms, as formerly). 

Gemeinschaft ( German ) —“commu¬ 

nity”; in the National Socialist State 
the term is often used of a specific 
type of community, such as a com¬ 
munity of youths. 

Gestapo (German)—contraction of 
Ceheime Staatspolizei; the name of 
the German secret political police, 
organized immediately after the rise 
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Gestapo {Continued) 

of Hitler in 1933 to deal with op¬ 
ponents of Nazism. Sec Cheka and 
Ogpu. 

Giovani Italiane (Italian)—a patriotic 
organization for older Italian girls. 

GRANT-IN-AID —a subsidy given by a 
central government to a state or local 
unit for a particular service, usually 
carrying with it a measure of super¬ 
vision. 

Guild Socialism —See Chapter 10, p. 
222. 

haute bourgeoisie (French)—the up¬ 
per middle class of a population, 
especially its richer and more influ¬ 
ential element. 

Hellenic law —rules of customary law 
developed and applied among the 
early Grecian communities. 

Hitler Youth —compulsory organiza¬ 
tion for all young Germans from 14 
to 21 years of age—a branch of the 
Nazi Party. Children from 10 to 14 
are enrolled in a preparatory organ¬ 
ization known as Young Folk. 

HUMAN geographers —thosc who study 
the effects of geographic situations 
upon the various aspects of human 
existence. 

ideology —a systematic scheme of ideas 
of government and society; origi¬ 
nally, the term was applied to the 
sensationalism of the eighteenth- 
century philosopher Condillac, in 
whose philosophy ideas (mental pat¬ 
terns) w'erc derived directly from 
sensations. The modern term stems 
from Karl Marx and means a sys¬ 
tematic construction of logical and 
a}>pcaling ideas, based on “wishful 
thinking,” which cannot be verified 
in terms of nonsocial reality and which 
yet appear “scientific” and empiric. 


impenum et auctoritas (Latin)— 
“power to command” and “(jurisdic¬ 
tional) authority”; terms of Roman 
public law denoting the legal powers 
of the magistrates, their offices and 
functions; also used in a more gen¬ 
eral sense to denote the power and 
ma)csty of the state as reflected in its 
official institutions. 

IMRO—Internal Macedonian Revolu¬ 
tionary Organization, founded in 
i8q 4 to liberate Macedonia from 
Turkey. 

initiative (the)—the procedure or de¬ 
vice by which legislation may be in¬ 
troduced or enacted directly by the 
(leople, as in the Swiss Confedera¬ 
tion and in many States of the 
United States. A petition, signed by 
a required number of voters, must 
he filed. The initiative is used both 
to make new laws and to secure con¬ 
stitutional amendments. Sec referen¬ 
dum and recall. 

in nucc —“in a nut-shell.” 

iNiEGRATE—as uscd in Chapter 24, to 
associate together the elements in a 
unit of government or society in 
such a fashion that each contributes 
Its maximum to a common objective. 

Irrldentism —the principles and poli¬ 
cies of a party, formed about 1878, for 
incorporating with Italy neighboring 
regions called Italia irredenta (un¬ 
claimed Italy). 

^Italia unita e Roma capitale” (Italian) 
—“(There shall be) a united Italy 
and Rome (shall he) her capital 
city ; used as a slogan by the revo¬ 
lutionary movement of “Young Italy” 
prior to the unification of Italy and 
the elimination of the Papal secular 
state. 

Kuhur (Geiman)—literally, culture; a 
distinctive national civili2:ation; also, 
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national Mcssianism formulated by 
Fitchc for Germany when that coun¬ 
try was in the hands of Napoleon, 
according to which the Germans 
were bearers of the world’s progress, 
of science, of Kultur. See Messianism. 

Kulturt^ampf (German)—the struggle 
of Bismark against the new Catho¬ 
lic Party of the Center. 

latssez-fairc (French)—a phrase used 
in economics deprecating govern¬ 
mental interference intended to fos¬ 
ter or to regulate labor, manufactures, 
and the like. 

"Lm mission civilatrice” (French)— 
France’s assumed “mission to civilize 
others.” 

LAYERS OF GOVERNMENT—a term applied 
to overlapping units of government. 
See Chapter 24, p. 511. 

LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLE —the principle in 
government and administration 
whereby great responsibility is vested 
in one person. The term is applied 
mainly to the idea of the office and 
function of the Reichsfiihrer (su¬ 
preme leader of the Reich), which 
can be understood only in the light 
of the Nazi views concerning the 
nature of “the people.” 

Liberte, Sgalite, fraternise (French)— 
“Liberty, equality, fraternity”; the 
slogan and official maxim of the 
French Revolution. 

lycee (French)—a French public sec¬ 
ondary school which prepares for the 
university. 

Machiavellianism —Machiavelh’s doc¬ 
trine that a ruler may use any means, 
however unscrupulous, to maintain a 
strong central government; in a 
broader sense, the term means poli¬ 
tics carried on without any regard 
for ethics or morals. 
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Messianism —flight from reality by fol¬ 
lowing a new form of leadership 
which promises to bring health, 
wealth, and happiness; promoted by 
a messiah who promises to deliver 
the faithful from whatever ails them. 

MILITARY cadres —framework of a regi¬ 
ment or other military unit, usually 
consisting of at least the commis¬ 
sioned and noncommissioned officers. 

MiNisTRABLES —as uscd in Chapter 13, 
the members of the French Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies who 
were considered eligible for cabinet 
positions. 

NATION —a group of people connected 
not by legal but by psychological or 
cultural ties based on such elements 
as history, community of language, 
race, religion, and customs. See na¬ 
tionality. 

NATIONALITY—a distinct socio-ethnic 
group within the state and ordinarily 
constituting a minority of the total 
population; in international law, 
“nationality” is used in the sense of 
“citizenship.” Nationality is essen¬ 
tially subjective; an active sentiment 
of unity based on diverse factors 
(political, geographical, physical, and 
social). “Nationality” and “nation” 
are still used synonymously. See na¬ 
tion. 

N.R.A.—the National Recovery Ad¬ 
ministration, charged with the exe¬ 
cution of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of 1933, which gave 
the President control of industry. 

Ogpu —the current popular name for 
the Russian secret srrvice. See Cheka. 

PARTICULARISM—exclusive or special de¬ 
votion to a particular interest, party. 
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PARTICULARISM {Continued) 

sect, or the like; the theory or prac¬ 
tice which leaves each state in a 
federation politically independent. 

Phalangists —the official Fascist Party 
in Spain, which gained control as the 
only legally permitted party after 
Franco’s victory over the republican 
government m the Spanish Civil 
War of 1936-38. 

PHYSIOCRAT—one of the followers of 
Q)uesnay, an eighteenth-century 
Frenchman, who founded a system of 
political and economic doctrines based 
on the supremacy of natural order. 

Putole Italiane (Italian)—Italian Fas¬ 
cist patriotic organization for younger 
girls. 

plenttudo potestaiis (Latin)—“com 
pleteness of power.” 

PLURAL EXECUTIVE—3 term used when a 
number of individuals or boards take 
charge of different services in a gov¬ 
ernmental unit without a co-ordi¬ 
nator vested with authority. 

PLURALISTIC THEORY—the doctrine that 
would destroy state sovereignty and 
place the power in the hands of 
groups within the state. 

podesta —in Italy, any one of several 
[lublic officers; under the Fascist 
government, the mayor or chief cx- 
ctutivc in any commune, except 
Rome and Naples, appointed for five 
years by royal decree. 

POLITICAL DYNAMICS—politics Viewed in 
a relativistic manner, with basic 
emphasis on the fact that change is 
inherent in the social order; the 
factors, human and material, which 
determine definite political action. 

poi ITY—the form or constitution of the 
government of a state, or, by exten¬ 
sion, of any organization similarly 
administered; a politically organized 
tommunity; a state. 


PREDATORY CAPITALISM —the phrase re¬ 
fers to the “Public-be-damned” era, 
when our big business became par- 
ticulaily ruthless in its treatment of 
consumers and of its weaker rivals. 

PREFECT—in ancient Rome, any of vari¬ 
ous high officials or magistrates at 
the head of a particular command, 
charge, or the like; also, the admin¬ 
istrator of the French department. 
See department. 

PRESSURES—political influences directed 
toward the attainment of certain 
ends. 

PRIMACY OF LEGISLATURES—the idea that 
legislative action comes first in the 
political process. 

PROLETMUAN—of, or pertaining to, the 
proletarians, the poorest and lowest 
class in a community or state; in the 
Marxian sense, one of the wage¬ 
earning class, especially one without 
capital. 

Putsch —a petty rebellion or popular 
uprising; as, the Kapp Putsch in 
(rcrmany in 1920. 

PYRAMIDS OF POLITICAL POWER-a Systcm 

whereby power is either diffused 
from above, from a chief, or is built 
upward from a broad base of con¬ 
sent In cither case, the levels of 
authority and responsibility are fixed. 

RACISM—a word of Arabic origin (ras, 
“head or “heading”) brought to 
contemporary prominence by Ger¬ 
man Nazism. The Nazi theory 
makes “race ’ the basis of national 
policy and views everything from a 
racial angle. 

RECML—the right or procedure by 
which a public official may be re¬ 
moved from office before his term 
has expired, bv vote of the people 
following the filing of a petition 
signed by a required number of 
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voters (usually about 25 per cent). 
See initiative and referendum. 

REFERENDUM—the practice of referring 
measures proposed or passed upon 
by the legislative body to the body of 
voters for approval or rejection, as 
in the Swiss cantons and in various 
States and local governments in the 
United States; also, the right so to 
approve or reject laws, or the vote 
by which this is done. See initiative 
and recall. 

REGIONAL CENTRIFUGAL TENDENCIES-cer¬ 

tain regions (Brittany, Provence, etc.) 
have from time to time exhibited 
strong autonomous tendencies. The 
creation of the department was de¬ 
signed to weaken these and to 
stimulate nationalism. See depart¬ 
ment. 

REGIONALISM—thc doctrine or practice 
of subdividing or decentralizing a 
country into regions on a political, 
economic or other basis. 

Roman principle of adoption —the 
principle by which persons adopted 
in the Republic of Rome passed 
completely over into the family and 
rank of the adopter. 

ROTTEN BOROUGH—a territorial unit in 
which representation is excessively 
disproportionate to population. 

RULE OF REASON—the idea or theory that 
some actions in restraint of trade 
may be reasonable. 

SA—^abbreviation of the German 
Sturm-Abteilung (Storm Troop), 
the army of the Nazi Party, organ¬ 
ized in 1922. 

SANCTIONS—measures designed to en¬ 
force fulfillment of international 
treaty obligations. 

sansculotte (French)—literally, “with¬ 
out knee-breeches”; the term was ap¬ 
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plied originally to the ill-clad and 
ill-equipped members of thc Revolu¬ 
tionary army after the outbreak of 
the Revolution in 1789; later applied 
to the ultra-radical sections of the 
Revolution. The sansculotte costume 
was proscribed after 1794. 

self-determination —President Wood- 
row Wilson’s Fourteen Points and 
his later speeches during the first 
World War proposed this principle, 
which envisaged the substitution for 
thc doctrine of balance of power a 
system by which thc rights of indi¬ 
vidual peoples were proclaimed to be 
sacred. 

SILENT vote —the vote of one who has no 
political affiliations and takes part in 
a campaign only to the extent of 
voting; more commonly, thc tacit as¬ 
sent given to candidacies and mea¬ 
sures by citizens who do not vote. 

sovereignty —the supreme power of the 
state. 

SPECIE payment —payment in standard 
com. 

SPQR—abbreviation for thc Latin 5 e- 
natus populusque Romanus, “thc 
Senate and thc people of Rome.” 
The official formula introducing 
legislative acts of Rome and acts of 
state authority. The later, more gen¬ 
eral application of the phrase denoted 
symbolically Ihc majesty of thc 
Roman state. 

state (State)—a community of indi¬ 
viduals occupying a determinate 
territory under an organized gov¬ 
ernment, which exercises sovereignty 
over both thc inhabitants and the 
territory, within limits set by inter¬ 
national law. Thc legal nature of thc 
“state” distinguishes it from thc “na¬ 
tion.” Thc term “State” is also ap¬ 
plied to one of the 48 commonwealths 
of thc United States. Sec Chapter 6. 
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State Socialism —a socialistic system in 
which the state is the permanent 
and predominant factor. 

SUB-STATE —a partially sovereign polit¬ 
ical unit in a federal system. 

SYMBOL, POLITICAL —a political symbol is 
a material representation of a politi¬ 
cal concept. Patriotic symbols include 
flags, monuments to heroes, hymns, 
civic exercises, and the like; or, hu¬ 
man acts which create or stimulate 
CIVIC attitudes are political symbols. 

Syndicalism —a combination of the 
doctrines of trade unionism with cer¬ 
tain socialistic concepts, which aims 
to achieve control by means of direct 
action, such as the general strike; a 
doctrine which considers the state to 
be a useless entity; a revolutionary 
movement making the trade unions 
the basis of social revolution, as well 
as of society. See syndicat. 

5YND1CAT—a productive and political 
unit m the syndicalist organization 
of the state. Sec Syndicalism. 

tabular lasa (Latin)—“smooth tablet”; 
“clean slate.” 

TRADE PRACTICE CONFERENCE-3 proce¬ 

dure used by the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission to eliminate unfaii methods 
of competition. 

UNITARY GovERNMEt^T—a systcm of gov¬ 
ernment in which all power is con¬ 
centrated in a central unit with no 
territorial division. Sec Chapter 9, 
p. 207. 


U.S.R.R.—abbreviation for the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Vaterland (German)—“Fatherland.’* 

Vlast (Czech)—“Homeland” (Mother¬ 
land, Fatherland). 

vox popult, vox Dei (Latin)—“the voice 
of the people (is) the voice of God”; 
often shortened to vox populi and 
abbreviated vox pop. 

Woolsack —the seat of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor; a large cushion of wool, with¬ 
out arms or back, covered with red 
cloth. 

W.PA. (WPA)—abbreviation for 
Works Progress Administration, an 
American Federal Authority created 
under the New Deal in 1935, de¬ 
signed to provide employment for 
persons in need. Its projects are 
initiated by local public bodies, the 
WPA providing r. portion of the 
funds. 

World Court —the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, set up at The 
Hague, in accordance with Article 14 
ot the League of Nations Covenant. 

Yam AT o, THE RACE OF —Yamato was the 
ancient name of a portion of Japan, 
later applied to the whole empire; 
often used in poetry. 

yellow-dog contract —a contract of 
employment in which the worker 
agrees not to join a labor union, and 
which is usually terminated if he 
docs )oin one. 
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